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THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES; 


A Romance of Wendle forest. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 





BOOK II. 
Cuarrer X. 
ROGER NOWELL AND HIS DOUBLE. 


THE magistrate was ushered by the lady into a small chamber, open- 
ing out of the entrance-hall, which, in consequence of having only one 
small narrow window, with a clipped yew-tree before it, was extremely dark 
and gloomy. The walls were covered with sombre tapestry, and on en- 
tering, Mistress Nutter not only carefully closed the door, but drew the 
arras before it so as to prevent the possibility of their conversation being 
heard outside. These precautions taken, she motioned the magistrate 
to a chair, and seated herself opposite him. 

‘We can now deal unreservedly with each other, Master Nowell,” 
she said, fixing her eyes steadily upon him; “ and as our discourse cannot 
be overheard and repeated, may use perfect freedom of speech.”’ 

“I am glad of it,” replied Nowell, “ because it will save circumlocu- 
tion, which | dislike, and, therefore, before proceeding further, I must 
tell you, directly and distinctly, that if there be aught of witchcraft in 
what you are about to propose to me, I will have nought to do with it, 
and our conference may as well never begin.” 

“* Then you really believe me to be a witch ?’’ said the lady. 

“I do,” replied Nowell, unflinchingly. 

“Since you believe this, you must also believe that I have absolute 
power over you,” rejoined Mistress Nutter, “ and might strike you with 
sickness, cripple you, or kill you if I thought fit.” 

“ T know not that,” returned Nowell. ‘There are limits, even to the 
power of evil beings; and your charms and enchantments, however strong 
and baneful, may be wholly inoperative against a magistrate in the dis- 
charge of his duty. If it were not so, you would scarcely think it worth 
while to treat with me.” 

“ Humph!” exclaimed the lady. ‘ Now, tell me frankly what you 
will do when you depart hence?” 

“ Ride off with the utmost speed to Whalley,” replied Nowell, “ and, 
acquainting Sir Ralph with all that has occurred, claim his assistance ; 
and then, with all the foree we can jointly muster, return hither, and 
finish the work I have left undone.” 
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THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 


“ You will forego this intention,” said Mistress Nutter, with a bitter 
smile. 

The magistrate shook his head. 

“ T am not easily turned from my purpose,” he remarked. 

“ But you have not yet quitted Rough Lee,” said the lady, “ and after 
such an announcement I shall scarce think of parting with you.”’ 

“ You dare not detain me,” replied Nowell. ‘I have Nicholas Asshe- 
ton’s word for my security, and I know he will not break it. Besides, 
you will gain nothing by my detention. My absence will soon be disco- 
vered, and if living I shall be set free; if dead, avenged.” 

“ That may, or may not be,” replied Mistress Nutter; “ and in any 
case I can, if 1 choose, wreak my vengeance upon you. Iam glad to 
have ascertained your intentions, for | now know how to treat with you. 
You shall not go hence, except on certain conditions. You have said you 
will proclaim me a witch, and will come back with sufficient force to ac- 
complish my arrest. Instead of doing this, 1 advise you to return to Sir 
Ralph Assheton, and admit to him, that you find yourself in error in 
respect to the boundaries of the land 4 

“* Never!” interrupted Nowell. 

“] advise you to do this,” pursued the lady, calmly; “ and I advise 
you, also, on quitting this room, to retract all you have uttered to my 
prejudice, in the presence of Nicholas Assheton and other credible wit- 
nesses; in which case, I will not only lay aside all feelings of animosity 
towards you, but will make over to you the whole of the land under dis- 
pute, and that without purchase-money on your part.” 

Roger Nowell was of an avaricious nature, and caught at the bait. 


** How, madam !"’ he cried, “ the whole of the land mine without pay- 
ment.” 


** The whole,”’ she replied. 

*‘ If she should be arraigned and convicted it will be forfeited to the 
crown,” thought Nowell; “ the offer is tempting.” 

“ Your attorney is here, and can prepare the conveyance at once,” 
pursued Mistress Nutter; ‘* a sum can be stated to lend a colour to the 
proceeding, and I will give you a private memorandum that I will not 
claim it. All I require is, that you clear me completely from the dark 
aspersions cast upon my character, and you abandon your projects against 
my adopted daughter, Alizon, as well as against those two poor old 
women, Mothers Demdike and Chattox.” 

** How can I be sure that I shall not be deluded in the matter?” asked 
Nowell. ‘“ The writing may disappear from the parchment you give me, 
or the parchment itself may turn to ashes. Such things have occurred in 
transactions with witches. Or it may be that by consenting to the com- 
pact I may emperil my own soul.” 

“ Tush !” exclaimed Mistress Nutter; “ these are idle fears. But it 


is no idle threat on my part, when I tell you you shall not go forth unless 
you consent.” 


“ You cannot hinder me, woman,” cried Nowell, rising. 

“You shall see,” rejoined the lady, making two or three rapid passes 
before him, which instantly stiffened his limbs, and deprived him of the 
power of motion. ‘ Now stir if you can,” she added, with a laugh. 

Nowell essayed to ery out, but his tongue refused its office. Hearing 
and sight, however, were left him, and he saw Mistress Nutter take a large 














ROGER NOWELL AND HIS DOUBLE. 3 


volume, bound in black, from the shelf, and open it at a page covered 
with cabalistic characters, after which, she pronounced some words that 
sounded like an invocation. 

As she concluded, the tapestry against the wall was raised, and from 
behind it appeared a figure in all respects resembling the magistrate: it 
had the same sharp features, the same keen eyes and bushy eyebrows, the 
~~ stoop in the shoulders, the same habiliments. It was, in short, his 

ouble. 

Mistress Nutter regarded him with a look of triumph. 

“Since you refuse with my injunctions,”’ she said, ‘ your double will 
prove more tractable. He will go forth and do all I would have had you 
do, while I have but to stamp upon the floor and a dungeon will yawn 
beneath your feet, where you will lie immured till doomsday. The same 
fate will attend your crafty associate, Master Potis—so that neither of 
you will be missed—ha! ha!” 

The unfortunate magistrate fully comprehended his danger, but he 
could now neither offer remonstrance nor entreaty. What was passing 
in his breast seemed known to Mistress Nutter, for she motioned the 
double to stay, and touching the brow of Nowell with the point of her 
fore-finger, instantly restored his power of speech. 

“TI will give you a last chance,” she said. ‘“ Will you obey me 
now ?” 

‘“* T must, perforce,” replied Nowell: “ the contest is too unequal.” 

** You may retire, then,” she cried to the double. And stepping back- 
wards, the figure lifted up the tapestry, and disappeared behind it. 

*‘ IT can breathe, now that infernal being is gone,” cried Nowell, sink- 
ing into the chair. ‘“ Oh! madam, you have indeed terrible power.” 

* You will do well not to brave it again,” she rejoined. “ Shall I 
summon Master Potts to prepare the conveyance?” 

* Oh! no—no!” cried Nowell. “I do not desire the land. I will 
not have it. I should pay too dearly for it. Only let me get out of this 
horrible place!” 

“ Not so quickly, sir,” rejoined Mistress Nutter. “ Before you go 
hence, I must bind you to the performance of my injunctions. Pro- 
nounce these words after me—‘ May I become subject to the Fiend if I 
fail in my promise.’ ” 

* T will never utter them!” cried Nowell, shuddering. 

“ Then I shall recal your double,” said the lady. 

‘“* Hold, hold!” exclaimed Nowell. “ Let me know what you require 
of me.” 

“ T require absolute silence on your part as to all you have seen and 
heard here, and cessation of hostility towards me and the persons I have 
already named,” replied Mistress Nutter; “ and I require a declaration 
from you, in the presence of the two Asshetons, that you are fully satis- 
fied of the justice of my claims in respect to the land; and that, morti- 
fied by your defeat, you have brought a false charge against me, which 
you now sincerely regret. This I require from you; and — ratify 
the promise by the abjuration I have proposed. ‘ May I me subject 
to the Fiend if I fail in my promise.’ ” 

The magistrate repeated the words after her. As he finished, mock- 
ing laughter, apparently resounding from below, smote his ears. 
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4 THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 


«‘ Enough!” cried Mistress Nutter, triumphantly; “and now take 
good heed that you swerve not in the slightest degree from your word, 
or you are for ever lost.” 

otis the mocking laughter was heard, and Nowell would have rushed 
forth, if Mistress Nutter had not withheld him. 

“Stay!” she cried, “ I have not done with you, yet! My witnesses 
must hear your declaration. Remember!” 

And placing her finger upon her lips, in token of silence, she stepped 
backwards, drew aside the tapestry, and opening the door, called to the 
two Asshetons, both of whom instantly came to her, and were not a little 

rised to learn that all differences had been adjusted, and that Roger 
Nowell acknowledged himself entirely in error, retracting all the charges 
he had brought against her; while, on her part, she was fully satistied 
with his explanations and apologies, and promised not to entertain any 
feelings of resentment towards him. 

“ You have made up the matter, indeed,” cried Nicholas, ‘ and, as 
Master Roger Nowell is a widower, perhaps a match may come of it. 
Such an arrangement x 

“This is no! occasion for jesting, Nicholas,” interrupted the lady, 
sharply. 

“ Nay, I bfut threw out a hint,” rejoined the squire. “ It would set 
the question or ever at rest.” 

‘* It is set at rest—for ever,’ 

istrate. 

“« « May I become subject to the Fiend if I fail in my promise,’ ” re- 
peated Nowell to himself. ‘* Those words bind me like a chain of iron. 
I must get out of this accursed house as fast as I can.” 

As if his thoughts had been divined by Mistress Nutter, she here ob- 
served to him, “ ‘To make our reconciliation complete, Master Nowell, I 
must entreat you to pass the day with me. I will give you the best en- 
tertainment my house affords—nay, I will take no denial; and you, too, 
Nicholas, and you, Richard, you will stay and keep the worthy magis- 
trate company.” 

The two Asshetons willingly assented, but Roger Nowell would fain 
have been excused. A look, however, from his hostess enforced com- 
pliance. 

“ The proposal will be highly agreeable, I am sure, to Potts,” remarked 
Nicholas, with a laugh; “for, though much better, in consequence of 
oo applied by Blackadder, he is scarcely in condition for the 
saddle.” 

1 will warrant him well to-morrow morning,” said Mistress Nutter. 

“« Where is he?” inquired Nowell. 

“In the library with Parson Holden,” replied Nicholas, “ making 
himself as comfortable as circumstances will permit, with a flask of 
Rhenish before him.” 

* I will go to him, then,” said Nowell. 

“ Take care what you say to him,” observed Mistress Nutter, in a low 
tone, and raising her finger to her lips. 

Heaving a deep sigh, the magistrate then repaired to the library, a 
small room paneled with black oak, and furnished with a few cases of 
ancient tomes. The attorney and the divine were seated at a table, with 
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ROGER NOWELL AND HIS DOUBLE. 5 


a big square-built bottle and long-stemmed glasses before them, and 
Master Potts, with a wry grimace, excused himself from rising on his 
respected and singular good client’s approach. 

“ Do not disturb yourself, ” said Nowell, gruffly ; ‘ we shall not leave 
Rough Lee to-day.” 

* T am glad to hear it,” replied Potts, moving the cushions on his chair 
and eyeing the square-built bottle affectionately. 

“‘ Nor to-morrow, it may be—nor the day after—nor at all, possibly,” 
said Nowell. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Potts, starting, and wincing with pain. ‘ What 
is the meaning of all this, worthy sir?’ 

“* «May I become the subject of the Fiend if I fail in my promise,’ ”’ 
rejoined Nowell, with a groan. 

«© What promise, worshipful sir ?” cried Potts, staring with surprise. 

The magistrate got out the words, “* My promise to ” and then he 
stopped suddenly. 

“To Mistress Nutter?” suggested Potts. 

‘Don’t ask me,” exclaimed Nowell, fiercely. ‘ Don’t draw any erro- 
neous conclusions, man. I mean nothing—I say nothin 

‘“‘ He is certainly bewitched,” observed Parson Site. in an under 
tone to the attorney. 

“It was by your advice I entered this house,’ thundered Nowell, 
“and may all the ill arising from it alight upon your head !” 

“ My respected client !” implored Potts. 

“ T am no longer your client!” shrieked the infuriated magistrate. 
“ I dismiss you. I wish I had never seen your ugly little face !” 

‘* You were quite right, reverend sir,” observed Potts, aside to the 
divine; ‘‘ he is certainly bewitched, or he never would behave in this 
way to his best friend. ‘My exellent sir,’ he added, to Nowell, “ I be- 
seech you to calm yourself, and listen to me. My motive for wishing 
you to comply with Mistress Nutter’s request was this: we were in a di- 
lemma from which there was no escape, my wounded condition prevent- 
ing me from flight, and all your followers being dispersed. Knowing 
your discretion, | apprehended that finding the tables turned against you, 
you would not desire to play a losing game, and I therefore counselled 
apparent submission as the best means of disarming your antagonist. 
Whatever arrangement you have made with Mistress Nutter is neither 
morally nor legally binding upon you.” 

* You think not !” cried Nowell, ‘©¢ May I become subject to the 
Fiend if I violate my promise !’ ” 

“‘ What promise have you made, sir?” inquired Potts and Holden to- 
gether. 

“ Do not question me, 
tied and bound by it.” 

The attorney reflected a little, and then observed to Holden, “ It is 
evident some unfair practices have been resorted to with our respected 
friend, to extort a promise from him which he cannot violate. It is also 
possible, from what he let fall at first, that an attempt may be made to 
detain us prisoners within this hotbe, and, for aught I know, Master 
Nowell may have given his word not to go forth without Mistress Nut- 
ter’s permission. Under these circumstances, 1 would beg of you, reve- 
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6 THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 


rend sir, as an jal favour to us both, to ride over to Whalley, and 
acquaint Sir Ralph Assheton with our situation.” 

As this suggestion was made, Nowell’s countenance brightened up. 
The expression was not lost upon the attorney, who perceived he was on 
the right tack. 

“Tell the worthy baronet,’ continued Potts, “that his old and 
esteemed friend, Master Roger Nowell, is in great jeopardy—am I not 
right, sir?” 

The magistrate nodded. 

“Tell him he is forcibly detained a prisoner, and requires sufficient 
force to effect his immediate liberation. Tell him, also, that Master 
Nowell charges Mistress Nutter with robbing him of his land by witch- 
craft.”’ 

“ No, no,” interrupted Nowell; “do no tell him that. I no longer 
charge her with it.” 

“ Then tell him that I do,’’ cried Potts; ‘‘ and that Master Nowell 
has strangely, very strangely, altered his mind.” 

“** May I become subject to the Fiend if I violate my promise!’ ” 
said the magistrate. 

« Ay, tell him that,” eried the attorney; “ tell him the worthy gentle- 
man is constantly repeating that sentence. It will explain all. And 
now, reverend sir, let me entreat you to set out without delay, or your 
departure may be prevented.” 

* T will go at once,”’ said Holden. 

As he was about to quit the apartment, Mistress Nutter appeared at 
the door. Confusion was painted on the countenances of all three. 

* Whither go you, sir?” demanded the lady, sharply. 

** On a mission which cannot be delayed, madam,” replied Holden. 

“ You cannot quit my house at present,” she rejoined, peremptorily. 
“ These gentlemen stay to dine with me, and I cannot buaie with 


your company.” 


““ My duty calls me hence,” returned the divine. “ With all thanks 
for your proffered hospitality, I must perforce decline it.” 

* Not when I command you to stay,” she rejoined, raising her hand ; 
*“ T am absolute mistress here.” 

“ Not over the servants of Heaven, madam,” replied the divine, taking 
a Bible from his pocket, and placing it before him. “ By this sacred 
volume I shield myself against your spells, and command you to let me 
pass.” 
os, as he went forth, Mistress Nutter, unable to oppose him, shrank 

ck. 


CuaptTer XI. 


MOTHER DEMDIKE., 


Tue heavy rain, which began to fall as Roger Nowell entered Rough 
Lee, had now ceased, and the sun shone forth again brilliantly, making 
the garden look so fresh and beautiful that Richard proposed a stroll 
within it to Alizon. The young girl seemed doubtful at first whether to 
comply with the invitation ; but she finally assented, and they went forth 
together alone, for Nicholas, fancying they could dispense with his com- 
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MOTHER DEMDIKE. 


pany, only attended them as far as the door, where he remained looking 
after them, laughing to himself, and wondering how matters would end, 
** No good will come of it, I fear,” mused the worthy squire, shaking his 
head, “ and I am seareely doing right in allowing Dick to entangle him- 
self in this fashion. But where is the use of giving advice to a youn 
man who is over head and ears in love? He will never listen to it, om 
will only resent interference. Dick must take hischance. [have already 
pointed out the danger to him, and if he chooses to run headlong into 
the pit, why, I cannot hinder him, After all, I am not much surprised. 
Alizon’s beauty is quite irresistible, and, were all smooth and straight- 
forward in her history, there could be no reason why—pshaw! I am as 
foolish as the lad himself. Sir Richard Assheton, the proudest man in 
the shire, would disown his son if he married against his inclinations. 
No, my pretty youthful pair, since nothing but misery awaits you, I 
advise you to to the most of your brief season of happiness. I should 
certainly do so were the case my own.” 

Meanwhile, the objects of these ruminations had reached the terrace 
overlooking Pendle Water, and were pacing slowly backwards and for- 
wards along it. 

* One might be very happy in this sequestered spot, Alizon,” observed 
Richard. ‘ To some persons it might appear dull, but to me, if blest 
with you, it would be little short of Paradise.” 

“ Alas! Richard,” she replied, forcing a smile, “ why conjure uf 
visions of happiness which never can be realised ? But even with co 
do not think I could be happy here. There is something about the house 
which, when I first beheld it, filled me with unaccountable terror. Never 
since I was a mere infant have I been within it till to-day, and yet it was 
quite familiar to me—horribly familiar. I kuew the hall in which we 
stood together, with its huge arched fireplace, and the armorial bearin 
upon it, and could point out the stone on which were carved my father’s 
initials ‘ R. N.,’ with the date ‘ 1572.’ 1 knew the tapestry on the walls, 
and the painted glass in the long range of windows. I! knew the old oak 
staircase, and the gallery beyond it, and the room to which my mother 
led me. I knew the portraits painted on the panels, and at once recog- 
nised my father. I knew the great carved oak bedstead in this room, 
and the high chimney-piece, and the raised hearthstone, and shuddered as I 
gazed at it. You will ask me how these things could be familiar to me? 
I. will tell you. I had seen them repeatedly in my dreams. They have 
haunted me for years, but I only to-day knew they had an actual exist- 
ence, or were in any way connected with my own history, The sight of 
that house inspired me with a horror I have not been able to overcome; - 
and I have a presentiment that some ill will befal me within it. I would 
never willingly dwell there.” 

“The warning voice within you, which should never be despised, 
prompts you to quit it,” cried Richard; “ and I also urge you in like 
manner.” 

“In vain,” sighed Alizon. ‘‘ This terrace is beautiful,” she added, as 
they resumed their walk; “and I shall often come hither, if 1 am per- 
mitted. At sunset, this river, and the woody heights above it, must be 
enchanting ; and I do not dislike the savage character of the surrounding 
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8 THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 













































scenery. It enhances, by contrast, the beauty of this solitude. I only 


wish the spot commanded a view of Pendle Hill.” 

“ You are like my cousin Nicholas, who thinks no prospect complete 
unless that hill forms part of it,” said Richard; “ but since I find that 
you will often come hither at sunset, I shall not despair of seeing and 
conversing with you again, even if I am forbidden the house by Mistress 
Nutter. That thicket is an excellent hiding-place, and this stream is 
ye rate 

“We can have no secret interviews, Richard,” replied Alizon; “ I 
shall come hither to think of you, but not to meet you. You must never 
return to Rough Lee again—that is, not unless some change takes place, 
which I dare not anticipate—but, hist! | am called. 1 must go back 
to the house.” 

‘The voice came from the other side of the river,” said Richard ; 
“ and hark! it calls again. Who can it be?” 

“ It is Jennet,” replied Alizon; “ I see her now.” 

And she ag out the little girl standing beside an alder on the 
opposite bank. ) 

** Yo didna notice me efore, Alizon,” cried Jennet, in her sharp tones, 
and with her customary provoking laugh; “ boh ey seed yo plain enuff, 
an heerd yo too; an ey heerd Mester Ruchot say he wad hide i’ this 
thicket, an cross the river to meet ye at sunset. Little pigs, they say, 
ha’ lang ears, an mine werena gi’en me fo’ nowt.” 

“They have somewhat misinformed you in this instance,” replied 
Alizon; “ but how, in the name of wonder, did you come here ?” 

* Varry easily,”’ replied Jennet, “ boh ey hanna time to tell ye now. 
Granny Demdike has sent me hither wi’ a message to ye and Mistress 
Nutter. Boh may be ye winna loike Mester Ruchot to hear what ey 
ha’ getten to tell ye.” 

*T will leave you,” said Richard, about to depart. 

“Oh! no, no!” cried Alizon, “she can have nothing to say which 
you may not hear.” 

“Shan ey go back to Granny Demdike, an tell her yo’re too proud to 
receive her message ?” asked the child. 

“On no account,” whispered Richard. “Do not let her anger the 
old hag.” 

“ Speak, Jennet,” said Alizon, in a tone of kind persuasion. 

“Ey shanna speak onless ye cum ower. t’ wetur to me,” replied the 
little girl; “an whot ey ha to tell consarns ye mitch.” 

“T can easily cross,” observed Alizon to Richard. ‘Those stones 

seem placed on purpose.” 
: Upon this, descending from the terrace to the river's brink, and spring- 
ing lightly upon the first stone which reared its head above the foaming 
tide, she bounded to another, and so in an instant was across the stream. 
Richard saw her ascend the opposite bank, and approach Jennet, who 
withdrew behind the alder; and then he fancied he perceived an old 
beldame, partly concealed by the intervening branches of the tree, 
advance and seize hold of her. Then there was a scream; and the sound 
had scarcely reached the young man’s ears before he was down the bank 
and across the river, but when he reached the alder, neither Alizon, nor 
Jennet, nor the old beldame were to be seen. 
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The terrible conviction that she had been carried off by Mother Dem- 
dike then smote him, and though he continued his search for her among 
the adjoining bushes, it was with fearful misgivings. No answer was 
returned to his shouts, nor could he discover any trace of the means by 
which Alizon had been spirited away. 

After some time spent in ineffectual search, uncertain what course to 
pursue, and with a ce full of despair, Richard crossed the river, and 
proceeded towards the house, in front of which he found Mistress Nutter 
and Nicholas, both of whom seemed surprised when they perceived he 
was unaccompanied by Alizon. The lady immediately, and somewhat 
sharply, questioned him as to what had become of her adopted daughter, 
and appeared at first to doubt his answer; but at length, unable to ques- 
tion his sincerity, she became violently agitated. 

The poor girl has been conveyed away by Mother Demdike,” she cried, 
“though for what purpose I am at a loss to conceive. The old 
could not cross the running water, and therefore resorted to that 
stratagem.” 

* Alizon must not be left in her hands, madam,” said Richard. 

‘She must not,” replied the lady. “ If Blackadder, whom I have sent 
after Parson Holden, were here, I would despatch him instantly to 
Malkin Tower.” 

“T will go instead,” said Richard. 

“ You had better accept his offer,” interposed Nicholas; “he will serve 
you as well as Blackadder.” 

“Go I shall, madam,” cried Richard; “ if not on your account, on my 
own.” 

‘‘Come, then, with me,” said the lady, entering the house, ‘and I 
will furnish you with that which shall be your safeguard in the enter- 
prise.” 

With this, she proceeded to the closet where her interview with Roger 
Nowell had been held; and, unlocking an ebony cabinet, took from a 
drawer within it a small flat piece of gold, graven with mystic characters, 
and having a slender chain of the same metal attached to it. Throwing 
the chain over Richard's neck, she said, ‘‘ Place this talisman, which is of 
sovereign virtue, near your heart, and no witchcraft shall have power over 


‘you. But be careful that you are not by any artifice deprived of it, for 


the old hag will soon discover that you possess some charm to protect 
you against her spells. You are impatient to be gone, but I have not yet 
done,” she continued, taking down a small siver bugle from a hook and 
giving it him. On reaching Malkin Tower wind this horn thrice, and 
the old witch will appear at the upper window. Demand admittance in 
my name, and she will not dare to refuse you; or, if she does, tell her you 
know the secret entrance to her stronghold, and will have recourse to it. 
And in case this should be needful, I will now disclose it to you, but you 
must not use it till other means fail. When opposite the door, which 
you will find is high up in the building, take ten paces to the left, and if 
you examine the masonry at the foot of the tower, you will perceive one 
stone somewhat darker » tan the rest. At the bottom of this stone, and 
concealed by a patch of heath, you will discover a knob of iron. Touch 
it, and it will give you an opening to a vaulted chamber, whence you can 
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10 THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 


mount to the upper room. Even then you may experience some difficulty, 
but with resolution you will surmount all obstacles.’’ 

“ T have no fear of success, madam,” replied Richard, confidently. 

And quitting her, he proceeded to the stables, and calling for his horse, 
vaulted into the saddle, and galloped off towards the bridge. 

Fast as Richard rode up the steep hill-side, still faster did the black 
clouds gather over his head. No natural cause could have produced so 
instantaneous a change in the of the sky, and the young man 
viewed it with uneasiness, and wished to get out of the thicket in which 
he was now involved before the threatened thunderstorm commenced. 
But the hill was steep, and the road bad, being full of loose stones, and 
crossed in many places by bare roots of trees. Though ordinarily sure- 
footed, Merlin stumbled frequently, and Richard was obliged to slacken 
his pace. It grew darker and darker, and the storm seemed ready to 
burst upon him. The smaller birds ceased singing, and screened them- 
selves under the thickest foliage; the pie chattered incessantly ; the jay 
screamed ; the bittern flew past booming heavily in the air; the raven 
croaked ; the heron arose from the river and speeded off with his long 
neck stretched out; and the falcon, who had been hovering over him, 
swooped sidelong down and sought shelter beneath an impending roek ; 
the rabbit scudded off to his burrow in the brake ; and the. hare, erecting 
himself for a moment, as if to listen to the note of danger, crept timorously 
off into the long dry grass. 

It grew so dark at last that the road was diffieult to discern, and the 
dense rows of trees on either side assumed a fantastic appearance in the 
deep gloom. Richard was now more than half-way up the hill, and the 
thicket had become more tangled and intricate, and the road narrower 
and more rugged. All at once Merlin stopped, quivering in every limb; 
as if in extremity of terror. 

Before the rider, and right in his path, glared a pair of red fiery orbs, 
with something dusky and obscure linked to them ; but whether of man 
or beast he could not distinguish. 

Richard called to it. No answer. He struck spurs into the reeking 
flanks of his horse. The animal refused to stir. Just then there was a 
moaning sound in the wood, as of some one in pain. He turned in the 
direction, shouted, but received no answer. When he looked back the 
red eyes were gone. 

Then Merlin moved forward of his own accord, but ere he had gone 
far, the eyes were visible again, glaring at the rider from the wood. 
This time they approached, dilating, and increasing in glowing intensity; 
tail scorched him like burning glasses. Bethinking him of the talis- 
man, Richard drew it forth. The light was instantly extinguished, and 
the indistinct figure accompanying it melted into darkness. 

Once more Merlin resumed his toilsome way, and Richard was marvel- 
ling that the storm so iong suspended its fury, when the sky was riven 
by a sudden blaze, and a crackling bolt shot down and struck the earth 
at his feet. The affrighted steed reared aloft, and was with difficulty 
— from falling backwards upon his rider. Almost before he could 

brought to his feet, an awful peal of thunder burst overhead, and it 


required Richard's utmost efforts to prevent him from rushing madly 
down the hill. 
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The storm had now fairly commenced. Flash followed flash, and peal 
succeeded peal without intermission. The rain descended hissing and 
spouting, and presently ran down the hill in a torrent, adding to the 
horseman’s other difficulties and dangers. To heighten the terror of the 
scene, strange shapes, revealed by the lightning, were seen flitting among 
the trees, and strange sounds were heard, though overpowered by the 
dreadful rolling of the thunder. 

But Richard’s resolution continued unshaken, and he forced Merlin on. 
He had not proceeded far, however, when the animal uttered a cry of 
fright, and began beating the air with his hoofs, The lightning enabled 
Richard to discern the cause of this new distress. Coiled round the poor 
beast’s legs, all whose efforts to disengage himself from the terrible 
assailant were ineffectual, was a large black snake, seemingly about to 
plunge its poisonous fangs into the flesh. Again having recourse to the 
talisman, and bending down, Richard stretched it tow the snake, upon 
which the reptile instantly darted its arrow-shaped head against him, but 
instead of wounding him, its forked teeth encountered the piece of gold, 
and as if stricken a violent blow, it swiftly untwined itself, and fled, hiss- 
ing, into the thicket. 

Richard was now obliged to dismount and lead his horse. In this way 
he toiled slowly up the hill. The storm continued with unabated fury: 
the red lightning played around him, the brattling thunder stunned him, 
and the pelting rain poured down upon his head. But he was no more 
molested. Save for the vivid flashes, it had become dark as night, but 
they served to guide him on his way. 

At length he got out of the thicket, and trod upon the turf, but it was 
rendered so slippery by moisture, that he could scarcely keep his feet, 
while the lightning no longer aided him. Fearing he had taken a wrong 
course, he stood still, and while debating with himself a blaze of light 
illumined the wide heath, and showed him the object of his search, Mal- 
kin Tower, standing alone, like a beacon, at about a quarter of a mile’s 
distance, on the further side of the hill. Was it disturbed fancy, or did 
he really behold on the summit of the structure a grisly shape resemblin 
—if it resembled anything human—a gigantic black cat, with roughen 
staring skin, and flaming eyeballs. 

Nerved by the sight of the tower, Richard was on his stead’s back in 
an instant, and the animal, having in some degree recovered his spirits, 
galloped off with him, and kept his feet, in spite of the slippery state of 
the road. Ere long, another flash showed the young man that he was 
drawing near the tower, and dismounting, he tied Merlin to a tree, and 
hurried towards the unhallowed pile. When within twenty paces of. it, 
mindful of Mistress Nutter’s injunctions, he placed the bugle to his ap 
and winded it thrice. The summons, though clear and loud, 
strangely in the ponetene silence. 

Scarcely had the last notes died away, when a light shone through the 
dark red curtains hanging before a casement in the upper part of the 
tower. The next.moment, these were drawn aside, and a face appeared, 
so frightful, so charged with infernal wickedness and malice, that Richard’s 
blood grew chill at the sight. Was it man or woman? The white beard, 
and the large, broad, masculine character of the countenance, seemed to 
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12 THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 


denote the former, but the garb was that of a female. The face was at 
once hideous and fantastic—the eyes set across—the mouth awr —the 
right cheek marked by a mole shining with black hair, and horrible from 
its contrast to the rest of the visage, and the brow branded as if by a 
streak of blood. A black thrum cap constituted the old witch’s head- 
gear, and from beneath it her hoary hair escaped in long elf-locks. The 
lower part of her person was hidden from view, but she appeared to be as 
broad-shouldered as a man, and her bulky person was wrapped in a tawny~ 
coloured robe. Throwing open the window, she looked forth, and de- 
manded, in harsh, imperious tones— 

« Who dares to summon Mother Demdike ?” 

“ A messenger from Mistress Nutter,” replied Richard. “I am come 
in her name to demand the restitution of Alizon Device, whom thou hast 
forcibly and wrongfully taken from her.” 

* Alizon Device is my granddaughter, and, as such, belongs to me, 
and not to Mistress Nutter,” rejoined Mother Demdike. 

« Thou knowest thou speakest false, foul hag,” cried Richard. “ Ali- 
zon is no blood of thine. Open the door and cast down the ladder, or I 
will find other means of entrance.” 

“Try them, then,” rejoined Mother Demdike. And she closed the 
casement sharply, and drew the curtains over it. 

After recounoitring the building for a moment, Richard moved quickly 
to the left, and counting ten paces, as directed bY Mistress Nutter, began 
to search among the thick grass growing near the base of the tower for 
the concealed entrance. It was too dark to distinguish any difference in 
the colour of the masonry, but he was sure he could not be far wrong, 
and presently his hand came in contact with a knob of iron. He pressed 
it, but it did not yield to the touch. Again more forcibly, but with like 
ill success. Could he be mistaken? He tried the next stone, and disco- 
vered another knob upon it, but this was as immovable as the first. 
He went on, and then found that each stone was alike, and that if amongst 
the number he had chanced upon the one worked by the secret spring, 
it had refused to act. On examining the structure so far as he was able 
to do in the gloom, he found he had described the whole circle of the 
tower, and was about to commence the search anew, when a creaking 
sound was heard above, and a light streamed suddenly down upon him. 
The door had been opened by the old witch, and she stood there with a 
lamp in her hand, its yellow flame illumining her hideous visage and 
short, square, powerfully-built frame. Her throat was like that of a 
bull; her hands of extraordinary size; and her arms, which were bare to 
the shoulder, brawny and muscular. 

“ What, still outside?” she cried, in a jeering tone, and with a wild 
discordant laugh. ‘ Methought thou affirmedst thou couldst find a way 
into my dwelling.” 

* 1 do not yet despair of finding it,” replied Richard. 

“Fool!” screamed the hag. “I tell thee it is in vain to attempt it 
without my consent. With a word, I could make these walls one solid 
mass, without window or outlet, from base to summit. With a word, I 
could shower stones upon thy head, and crush thee to dust. With a 
word, [| could make the earth swallow thee up. With a word, I could 
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whisk thee hence to the top of Pendle Hill. Ha! ha! Dost fear me 
now?” 

“No,” replied Richard, undauntedly. ‘ And the word thou menacest 
me with shall never be uttered.” 

** Why not?” asked Mother Demdike, derisively. 

** Because thou wouldst not brave the resentment of one whose power 
is equal to thine own—if not greater,” replied the young man. 

“ Greater it is not—neither equal,” rejoined the old hag, haughtily ; 
“but I do not desirea quarrel with Alice Nutter. Only Jet her not 
meddle with me.” 

“ Once more, art thou willing to admit me ?” demanded Richard. 

*‘ Ay, upon one condition,” replied Mother Demdike. ‘ Thou shalt 
learn it anon. Stand aside while I let down the ladder.” 

Richard obeyed, and a pair of narrow wooden steps dropped to the 
ground. 

“‘ Now mount, if thou hast the courage,” cried the hag. - 

The young man was instantly beside her, but she stood in the door- 
way, and barred his further progress with her extended staff. Now that 
he was face to face with her, he wondered at his own temerity. There 
was nothing human in her countenance, and an infernal light gleamed in 
her strangely-set eyes. Her personal strength, evidently unimpaired by 
age, or preserved by magical art, seemed equal to her malice; and she 
appeared as capable of executing any atrocity as of conceiving it. She 
saw the effect produced upon him, and chuckled with malicious satisfac- 
tion. 

“ Saw’st thou ever face like mine?” she cried. “ No, I wot not. 
But I would rather inspire aversion and terror than love. Love !—foh! 
I would rather see men shrink from me, and shudder at my approach, 
than smile upon me and court me. I would rather freeze the blood in 
their veins, than set it boiling with passion. Ho! ho!” 

‘“‘ Thou art a fearful being, indeed!” exclaimed Richard, appalled. 

“ Fearful, am 1?” ejaculated the old witch, with renewed laughter. 
“ At last, thou own’st it. Why, ay, I am fearful. It is my wish to be 
so. I live to plague mankind—to blight and blast them—to scare them 
with my looks—to work them mischief. Ho! ho! And now let us look 
at thee,” she continued, holding the lamp over him. “ Why, soh ?—a 
comely youth! And the young maids dote upon thee, I doubt not, and 
praise thy blooming cheeks, thy bright eyes, thy flowing locks, and thy 
fine limbs. I hate thy beauty, boy, and would mar it!—would canker 
thy wholesome flesh, dim thy lustrous eyes, and strike thy vigorous limbs 
with palsy, till they should shake like mine! I am half-minded to do it,” 
rs added, raising her staff, and glaring at him with inconceivable ma- 

ignity. 

“ Hold!” exclaimed Richard, taking the talisman from his breast, and 
displaying it to her. ‘ I am armed against thy malice!” 

Mother Demdike’s staff fell from her grasp. 

“I knew thou wert in some way protected,” she cried, furiously, 
“ And so it is a piece of gold—with magic characters upon it, eh?” she 
added, suddenly changing her tone; “ let me look at it.” 
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14 THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 

« Thou seest it plain enough,” rejoined Richard. “ Now stand aside 
and let me pass, for thou perceivest I have power to force an entrance.” 

« T see it—I see it,” replied Mother Demdike, with affected humility. 
«“ T see it is in vain to struggle with thee, or rather with the potent | 
who sent thee. Tarry where thou art, and I will bring Alizon to thee.” 

«< I almost mistrust thee,” said Richard ; “ but be speedy.” 

« T will be scarce a moment,” said the witch ; “ but I must warn thee 
that she is——” 

“ What—what hast thou done to her, thou wicked hag?” cried Richard, 
in alarm. 

“ She is distraught,” said Mother Demdike. 

“ Distraught!” echoed Richard. 

“ But thou canst easily cure her,” said the old hag, are mere 

*« Ay, so I can,” cried Richard, with sudden joy; “ the talisman! 
Bring er to me at once.” 

Mother Demdike departed, leaving him in a state of indescribable agi- 
tation. ‘The walls of the tower were of immense thickness, and the en- 
trance to the chamber towards which the arched doorway led was covered 
by a curtain of old arras, behind which the hag had disappeared. Scarcely 
had she entered the room when a scream was heard, and Richard heard 
his own name pronounced by a voice which, in spite of its agonised tones, 
he at once recognised. The cries were repeated, and he then heard 
Mother Demdike call out, “ Come hither! come hither!” 

Instantly rushing forward and dashing aside the tapestry, he found 
himself in a mysterious-looking circular chamber, with a massive oak table 
in the midst of it. There were many strange objects in the room, but he 
saw only Alizon, who was struggling with the old witch, and clinging 
desperately to the table. He called to her by name as he advanced, but 
her bewildered looks proved that she did not know him. 

* Alizon, dear Alizon! I am come to free you,” he exclaimed. 

“ But in place of answering him she uttered a piercing scream. 

“ The talisman—the talisman!” cried the hag. ‘I cannot ‘undo my 
own work. Place the chain round her neck, and the gold near her heart, 
that she may experience its full virtue.” 

Richard unsuspectingly complied with the suggestion of the temptress; 
but the moment he had parted with the piece of gold the figure of Alizon 
vanished, the chamber was buried in gloom, and, amidst a hubbub of 
wild laughter, he was dragged by the powerful arm of the witch through 
the arched doorway, and flung from it to the ground, the shock of the 
fall producing immediate insensibility. 























TALE OF A CARPET-BAG ; 
OR, THE ADVENTURE OF A GENTLEMAN WITH AN INHARMONIOUS NAME, 
What's in a name ?—S#HAK8PEARE. 


Dip it ever strike you, reader, what a great deal of expression one 
often finds in very insignificant inanimate objects, when by some chance 
or other one’s eye lights upon them when in a musi t? I was led 
to this reflection by having the other day, when in a reflective mood, got 
my eye upon a couple of carpet-bags, which have been calmly reposing 
in the corner of my apartment, undisturbed during the long gloomy 
months of winter, the pokings of many fires accumulated upon their de- 
voted heads. About the big bag the very dullest physiognomist on 
earth could not possibly make a mistake. He has a good honest ex- 
pression of countenance about him, which sets all suspicion or miscon- 
struction at defiance. He tells a tale of trips to the country; not little 
contemptible affairs for a Saturday afternon and a Sunday (here he seems 
to regard his small neighbour with a sarcastic and disdainful smile)— 
nothing of the kind—but regular once-a-year affairs, when he went away 
in the aristocratic company of trunks, portmanteaus, guns, fishing-rods, 
and creels, Yet, as the fairest moral character among mankind is not 
without a blemish, neither is that of my bag altogether immaculate, for 
even now he recals to my mind a dark page in my history. 

Who shall tell the transports which possessed me when one lovel 
day, two or three summers ago, I found myself comfortably seated insi 
my railway-carriage (a second-class one, in consideration of having my 
bag to lay my head upon), all the toil and bustle of looking after lug- 
gage at the railway-station over, thank Heaven ! 

My destination was the village of Loughburn, in one of the northern 
counties of England, where I was going to spend a few days with my 
old college chum, Bob Cavendish, and his family, which consisted of his 
father and mother, two sisters, and a brother, with none of whom, how- 
ever, was I acquainted, except with Bob and his youngest sister. There 
was besides, by-the-by, another brother, a scapegrace, in the backwoods 
of Canada; and it is a very extraordinary circumstance, but would MA 
pear to be almost a law of nature, that in a family of any magnitude, 
there appears to be always one member who is marked out for getting 
into all sorts of scrapes and misfortunes. The tendency generally begins 
to show itself in very early youth, the scapegrace, after a few pre- 
monitory symptoms, making a grand break-out some day, when he is 
about five years old, in the way of blowing himself up with gunpowder 
and nearly setting the house on fire: it is generally the drawing-room, 
too, which he as the scene of his operations, thereby in nowise 
improving the Brussels carpet. Then he shows a decided taste for 

hysiological experiments, trying the effect of swallowing marbles, push- 

pay apa 

ing peas up his nose, &e. Then, once a week or so, he gets fished out of 

a mill-dam into which he has tumbled. He sn ae nsec 

houses, which he manages to at by climbing up by the water-spou 
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16 TALE OF A CARPET-BAG. 


if there is an old abbey or other ruin about the place, the top of it is the 
spot which he is sure to select whereon to spend his holidays. But the 
astonishing part of the whole of it is, that though he runs almost dail 
risks of his life, what with falling into mill-dams and falling off walls 
thirty feet high, he is not only alive at the end of it all, but is agin 
never hurt. There must certainly be some special saint sent to watc 
over the lives of young scapegraces. At school he signalises himself b 
robbing orchards and hen-roosts, though this in itself would be nothing 
—in fact, rather an advantage, as making an important man of him at 
school—but the unlucky thing is, he is sure to be caught and get flogged 
for it, while some quiet boy, who gets the prize for good conduct at the 
Midsummer holidays, is sure to have possessed himself also of the rosy- 
cheeked apples ; and here seems a crisis in the fate of the young scape- 
grace, for, if at all of a reflective turn of mind, it is sure to strike him 
some day, when at the Grecian history class, that it is at school as with 
the Spartans of old, that while he who robs skilfully gets both booty and 
raise, the bungler at his trade gets soundly punished for it. Adapting 
his ractice to his theory, he by-and-by adds to his wisdom the knowledge 
of the fact that the sure way to escape detection is to let others rob for 
him, and then next year it becomes his turn to get both the prize for 
good conduct and the rosy-cheeked apples, and he is now in the fair way 
to become a great man. Should it happen, however, that the scape- 
grace’s turn of mind should not lead him to this sound practical con- 
clusion, he goes on being caught, until he is given up by the master as 
hopeless, and papa is strongly recommended to let him have his own way, 
and go to sea. To sea he goes in a merchant vessel, and here he is still 
haunted by his old propensity to be caught, and, in consequence, not 
finding the style of life on board to come up to his previously-conceived 
ideas of “ jolly fun,” he arrives unexpectedly at home some fine afternoon, 
in a very tattered and faded blue jacket, with brass buttons, and pockets 
outside, pretty well cured of his love for a seafaring life. The next step 
in his career is that, after having tormented all the old ladies for ten 
miles round, by worrying their cats (in which practice he is invariably 
found out), and reigned with undisputed sovereignty over the boys, for 
whom he has manufactured ships, bows and arrows, and whole parks of 
artillery, his father at last procures him a situation in some large town or 
other, whither he takes his way. Now, other young men get into 
debt, and do every imaginable variety of improper things, but somehow 
or other, except a little temporary inconvenience, they never seem to 
suffer much from their indiscretions; on the contrary, they rather seem 
to derive a sort of éclat from them with the world in general; while far 
different, on the other hand, is the fate of the unfortunate scapegrace ; 
for the first little departure he makes from the strict moral rule is in- 
stantly followed by the loss of his situation. Then, the next step he 
takes puts the cope-stone upon his misfortunes—he makes an imprudent 
marriage, when relations give him up as hopeless, and he is banished to 
the “ backwoods,” just as we stow away a bit of broken furniture in a 
lumber-room. Letters are now received from him once a year or so, 
with an occasional bear-skin, or something of that sort, in return for 
which he gets a or two of good advice per return of mail. 
Such, or nearly similar, had been the career of Jack Cavendish (in 
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nine cases out of ten you will find the scapegrace is called Jack), and he 
was now accordingly settled among a colony of scapegraces in the back- 
woods, and therefore I have no expectation of seeing him in the visit 
which I am now about to pay to Cavendish Lodge. 

During this digression from my personal narrative, the reader will be 
so good as to consider that I have made a long journey by rail, and am 
now arrived at the station where I am to alight. But where the mischief 
is Bob Cavendish ?—Bob, who said that not even a shower of cats or 
dogs, nor any such natural phenomenon, would prevent him being at the 
station to meet me; yet here is a day, showing no symptom of even an 
ordinary shower of rain, and no Bob. Where the d—I can he be? 

Well, this is really too bad, as, besides the unpleasantness of having to 
ask my way for two miles to Cavendish Lodge, ten to one when I arrive 
there Bob won’t be in, and I will be obliged to introduce myself to a 
whole lot of ladies and gentlemen whom I never saw before, which cir- 
cumstance, though of course I do not acknowledge to the world that I 
care a fig about it, [ am nevertheless exceedingly uncomfortable alone ; 
for between you and me, reader, I am a desperately shy dog—a very 
coward at heart in society, though recollect you are not to put this down 
to my disadvantage, as | tell it to you in strict confidence, and unless I 
had told it to you, you would never have found it out, even had you and 


I been in the habit of meeting each other in society (as perhaps we are), 


for I also excel in that quality which the phrenologists call secretiveness. 
And here, by the way, it seems to me that I have hitherto been carrying 
this quality rather far, for, except the above, I have as yet told you suling 
of myself. 

As to my character, then, except in one or two little traits, I do not 
pretend to know it; as to my appearance, the melancholy truth must 
come out that I am a plain and insignificant-looking little dog of five- 
and-twenty; even by dint of wearing boots with the very highest possible 
heels I cannot raise myself above five‘ feet four inches and five-eighths ; 
and, further, my name is Broadfoot. I hear the reader’s exclamation of 
“Poor devil!” when he hears of those complicated miseries; but what 
will he say when I tell him (to get it out is like the first plunge into cold 
water) that my Christian name is Stephen? And now the murder is 
out, and I stand before you as Stephen Broadfoot, or “ Little Steenie,” as 
I used to be called when attending Edinburgh College. Oh, fathers and 
mothers! is it not too bad of you to condemn your children to go through 
life attended by the perpetual bugbear of a hideous Christian name? I, 
for my part, ask any candid reader if it was not bad enough to be called 
Broadfoot, without having it aggravated into Stephen Broadfoot? I feel 
confident that I will here get a tear of sympathy from all unhappy 
Andrews and Peters, and Aarons and tbe with a smile of disdainful 
compassion from thrice-happy Franks and Charleys and Bills. We, the 

t miscalled, are haunted by our names like so many Frankensteins ; 
go where we like, this hideous phantom is perpetually cowering by our 
side. Is it not horrible to think that one cannot go to a dancing-party, 
or even make a forenoon call, without being ‘preceded by the creophony 
of Stephen Broadfoot? And then at parties, to have first-cousins and 
other familiar friends bawling out “Steenie” to you, just when you are 
getting a little romantic with your partner, is positively distracting. 
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How can a man called Steenie possibly gu one hair’s breadth beyond 
plain matter of fact? The thing is out of the question, and, with a 
sich, I resign my partner to some loutish, but happy Charley. It is in 
vain, too, that I try to disguise the deformity by writing simply S. Broad- 
foot, as my signature to letters; an answer is sure to come back addressed 
to Stephen Broadfoot, Esq., in characters large enough, and plain 
enough, to have been commented upon by all the clerks in the post- 
office. 

By dint of asking about a score of people, I at Jast found my way to 
Cavendish Lodge. I rung the bell, and asked if Mr. Robert was at 
home, and to my infinite relief was told that he was in the library, into 
which room I was accordingly shown. 

“ Bless me, Broadfoot, how are you?” said Bob; and I rejoiced that 
he did not say Steenie. ‘‘ Why, where did you come from? I am de- 
lighted to see you.” 

“Come from!” exclaimed I. “ Why, did not you expect me? and 
was not this the day on which you were to meet me at the train at four 
o'clock ?” 

“T thought it was not till Thursday you said you were coming ?” 

** Well, man, this is Thursday, is it not?” said I, a little tartly. 

“By Jove! I believe you’re right; but do you know it has been 
running in my head all day that it was Wednesday. Bunt you are 
surely soon; I thought you said four was the hour you expected to 
arrive at ?” 

* Well man, it is now past five.” 

“By Jove ! so it is,” said Bob, looking at his watch; “ and I have been 
all wrong together, and must apologise for not having been at the train 
to meet you.” 

‘‘ Don’t mention it.” 

“But J will mention it, and I am a regular fool, a dolt, a blockhead, 
an ass, and an idiot; but the fact is, | took up ‘Faust’ the other day, 
and have been living in the clouds ever since. Do you know it is a 
splendid work, ‘ Faust,’ but it is, it must be admitted, an extraordinary 
thing that no one has ever been able to make out the meaning of it, and 
it is generally supposed now that nobody ever will; even Goethe’s own 
countrymen are beginning to despair of fathoming ‘Faust.’ Conceive 
what an awful metaphysical profundity, to puzzle all Germany. The 
Black Dog is allowed to be a magnificent conception, though there are 
some blockheads who have ventured to hint that, as no one could fathom 
the profundity of the work, it was just possible that the author might 
have got a little beyond his own depth. Those heretics have, however, 
been treated with the contempt which they so richly deserved. But I 
suspect it is time we were going to dinner, as I saw George go past the 
window just now.” 

“T am glad to hear it, being rather hungry. But pray how does 
George, who I suppose is your brother, going past the window, indicate 
that dinner is at hand?” 

“Why you see, if it were not for George, I would be found break- 
fasting sometimes at midnight, and dining in the forenoon; but Geor 
again is the most exact fellow in the world ; he never was known to be a 
minute too late in his life, unless by the faults of a railway train, in 
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which conveyance he generally sits in a state bordering on insanity, on 
account of their irregularity. Then the quantity of matter of fact he 
has stuffed away in his head passes all comprehension ; he is, in fact, an 
almanac, country directory, and ‘ Bradshaw’ (only better arranged), all 
bound up in one thick octavo volume. But here he comes.” 

Whether or not I had got correct information as to the contents of the 
volume, it was at all events evidently a pretty thick one, Mr. George 
Cavendish being of the style of figure a is called “ squat,” and 
his countenance more indicative of solidity than of brilliancy of under- 
standing. 

** Bless me, Robert!” exclaimed he, as he entered the room, “have 
you not begun to dress for dinner yet? Are you aware that it ought to 
be ready, 1 don’t say will be ready, for it is a strange thing that nothing 
in this house ever can be got ready in time, but certainly ought to be 
ready in two minutes and a half? and that-——” 

Here observing me, Mr. George paused, and requested to be intro- 
duced, which ceremony being performed, he resumed : 

“IT suppose you know him of old?” pointing to his brother. “ He lives 
in the moon. I dare swear he would be too late to meet you at the 
train to-day, though I understand the train itself was ten minutes too 
late, which was very disgraceful.” 

“ Oh, as to that,” said I, indefinitely, “let us wash our hands.” 

On entering the drawing-room, | had the satisfaction of hearing my 
hideous name pronounced some five or six times at least in succession. 
“ Mr. Broadfoot, Mrs. Cavendish; Mr. Broadfoot, Miss Cavendish ; 
Mr. Broadfoot, Major Cavendish,” &c. ‘It is one blessing, however,” 
thought I, “that they do not know that it is Stephen Broadfoot. I 
just hope that fellow Bob will have discretion enough to call me Broad- 
foot, and not use the old college familiarity of Steenie.” 

At dinner, there being an older stranger than myself present, I was 
relieved from the honourable, but, to the ignorant of the art of carving, 
somewhat nervous, post of sitting on the right hand of the hostess. 
Oh, what an amount of nerve and tact is necessary, in order to offer to 
carve a dish that one does not in the least understand! It is an anxious 
moment, indeed, when you say, in a voice of well-feigned earnestness, 
“I really wish, Mrs. Brown, you would allow me ;” and then to assume 
a look of blank disappointment when you are not allowed,—all this, I 
say, requires consummate tact and nerve. 

Now, if the reader has been simple enough to believe all this time 
that I have come all the way to Cavendish Lodge only to see Bob 
Cavendish, he has been most confoundedly gulled, that is all that I can 
tell him. Not at all, though Bob certainly was what, at college, we used 
to call “a brick.” Iam far too lazy to have travelled half as far for any 
such purpose ; the truth being, that I have come to see his youngest 
sister, whom I had seen accidentally, and fallen in love with at first 
sight, two or three months ago. 

I had some slight hopes—as, I suppose, all lovers have—that my suit 
might not be altogether unsuccessful ; for, vanity apart, in spite of my 
personal appearance being against me, I was, I think, always rather a 
favourite with any lady with whom I fairly tried to ingratiate myself ; 
and, besides this, I was tolerably well eff in money matters—a fact 
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which nobody need ever offer to tell me has not great weight ; but my 
grand difficulty was this: how was I ever to ask Miss Maria Louisa 
Cavendish to change her name into Mrs. Stephen Broadfoot ! 

The miseries that I endured that day at dinner, lest Bob should call 
me Stephen or Steenie, are not to be told. If I could only keep the hor- 
rible secret till we were married, then, I thought, I might break it gra- 
dually, and all might yet be well; but if it should transpire beforehand, 
I felt that I would give my ease up as hopeless. 

How I watched Bob's lips during dinner—how I called him cere- 
moniously first Robert, then Mr. Robert, and at last Mr. Cavendish, till 
he grew mortally offended at my being so stiff—it is bootless to relate ; 
suffice it to mention that dinner passed off quietly, without any catas- 
trophe, and after dinner [ took an early opportunity of explaining matters 
to Bob, who—confound him !—laughed till the tears ran down his 
cheeks, but promised not to betray me, unless he forgot. The idea of 
forgetting a point to me of so overwhelming importance ! 

I devoted myself to Maria Louisa all the evening, and had the satis- 
faction of thinking that I was making some progress in her good graces, 
in spite of having to encounter a rival, in the shape of a military gentle- 
man, six feet four in his boots, and with a stylish name. I further an- 
ticipated being able to make great progress next day, when we were to 
have a pic-nic, and a dance afterwards; both the most favourable cireum- 
stances in the world for carrying on a courtship. 

A pie-nie was a glorious occasion for George Cavendish ; not that he 
had any particular appreciation for dining seated upon damp grass, with 
the fragment of a plate to put his victuals upon, and nothing but a broken 
wine-glass to drink out of ;—this was a style of things which George 
frankly confessed his inability to “see any sense in ;’ but then he had 
the whole delight and glory of making the arrangements, and during the 
last twenty-four hours he had done nothing but contract for gigs and 
horses, impress upon all and sundry the necessity of strict punctuality, 
and superintend the cutting of beef and ham sandwiches, and packing of 
ginger wine and sherry. There was a Mr. Phun in the neighbourhood, 
who was to be of the party, and who had attempted to take the arrange- 
ments of matters into his own hands, but George had defeated him on 
the subject of when a train arrived and an omnibus passed ; and Mr. 
Phun had been obliged to retire crestfallen. 

As the hour of twelve, when we were to set out, drew nigh, George’s 
excitement knew no bounds. There was a pretty large party, being 
nearly twenty altogether, and we were to be conveyed in four carriages 
to the place where we were to pic-nic, it being about six miles distant. 
Then upon George's shoulders fell the whole responsibility of settling 
who was to go in which carriage ; and here, I believe, the poor fellow 
acquired ill-will enough to last him for a twelvemonth at least. His 
matter-of-fact intellect could in nowise divine who wanted to be beside 
whom ; and he packed everybody up as if they had been so many boxes, 
with reference mr to their size and corners: old people being beside 
young people, and little people squeezed into odd bits of room left be- 
tween big people. I myself, instead of getting beside Maria Louisa, 
as I of course wished, was shoved in like a wedge between two awfull 
sharp old maids; and I recollect I felt as if I would be cut in two before 
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the journey was done. Then they talked across me the whole way about 
a newly-invented plan of making vinegar out of rose-leaves—a process 
which it struck me they were eminently qualified to excel in. In short, 
it was a very matter-of-fact arrangement altogether; but everybody pro- 
tested it was capital, and that they were all delighted, and that they 
were all in eestasies; and that Mr. George was a first-rate manager, 
and that things could not have been better; though, [ must say, the 
general expression seemed to indicate that they could not have been 
worse. George was, however, one of those simple-minded mortals who 
believe that people mean what they say, and he was so thoroughly pleased 
with it all, that he actually indulged in a compliment to himself—a very 
rare thing with George—declaring, rubbing his hands with a chuckle, 
that he had, he flattered himself, got them all off “ pretty pointed.” 

Who shall narrate the rivalry that ensued that day between the mili- 
tary gentleman (whose name I had discovered to be Clifford Howard) 
and myself? Who shall describe the mutual contempt and defiance 
that breathed through our tones of the most studied politeness? But 
let me hasten on to the catastrophe of my lite. 

The ladies had retired to some rustic drawing-room, and the gentlemen 
were sitting in a circle round the fire of wood on which the kettle for 
punch was singing a bacchanalian melody. Bob Cavendish was sitting 
beside me, and, warming with our punch, we were soon plunged into a 
thousand reminiscences of our Edinburgh college days. ‘The suppers we 
had had together in the ‘ Bow,” the bells we had rung together in Pitt- 
street, the knockers we had wrenched off in Queen-street, and the 
*‘ Charlies” we had ‘ bonneted” in George-street; all reserve was then 
thrown off, and once more, with indifference, I heard myself addressed b 
the name of Steenie. Suddenly, in the midst of it all, a cold perspiration 
burst out all over me, for | caught the eye of Mr. Clifford Howard fixed 
on me with a diabolical expression of countenance; the wretch had been 
listening to our conversation, and had found out my secret—the horrible 
secret,—he knew that my name was Steenie. My emotions were too 
much for me; I felt a squeamish feeling coming over me, and I was 
obliged to retire. 

Gradually, however, this horrible impression wore off, and it seemed to 
me that I might be mistaken ; perhaps he had not found out my secret 
after all; and so, by the time we set out on our return, | had recovered 
my wonted spirits. What added to this happy feeling was, that this time 
I had set George at defiance, and set myself down beside Maria Louisa, 
from whom I resolutely refused to be parted. 

What a happy drive that was; how we sung songs, and laughed, and 
talked nonsense, I can even now too well remember ; for, as Shakspeare 
says, 





The apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. 


We are once more arrived, then, at Cavendish Lodge, and are all 
assembled in the drawing-room, where, after many supplies of tea and 
coffee, music strikes up, and dancing begins. I march er up at once 
and ask Maria Louisa to dance; but she is engaged, Mr. Clifford Howard 
having engaged her in the morning for the first polka; and, compared 
with my frame of mind that of Othello was calmness. 
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So long does the wretch keep her for his partner that I am beginning 
to look upon my affairs as desperate, and vainly endeavouring to look 
cheerful under it. ‘‘Good Heavens!” I think to myself, “ how 1s it pos- 
sible that human limbs can polka for such a length to time?” But 
suddenly Maria lets go Mr. Howard's arm, and comes and sits down beside 
me. onions spirits suddenly rise from ten degrees below zero to a hundred 
and twelve in the shade. 

For four mortal hours did this drawing-room Waterloo ev 1tinue to rage 
between Mr. Howard and myself,—victory inclining now to the one side, 
and now to the other,—till at last supper is announced ; and this is the 
critical moment on which hangs the fate of the evening. I was one 
second before him, and, with a smile of scarcely-concealed triumph, I led 
Maria Louisa down to supper. Yes, at that moment victory did seem to 
be my own. The Great Duke, after the last charge of the old Guard, or 
when, bursting into tears, he exclaimed, “There goes old Blucher at 
last!’ did not feel surer of victory than I did at that moment. 

That night I was the life and soul of the party. During supper I de- 
voted myself wholly to Maria; and after the things were removed, and 
glasses set upon the table, I proposed toasts, and made speeches, and sung 
songs. I kept the whole company in a roar, such was my flow of spirits, 
for the future seemed to be opening upon me with dazzling brilliancy ; 
but suddenly, when I was in the midst of a speech, in which I was pro- 
posing the health of the host and hostess, I caught the eye of Howard 
Clifford fixed upon me, while a smile of malignant triumph played round 
his lips, as he said, with a loud voice, “ Bravo, Steenie !” 

The wretch, in his vindictive spirit, had divulged my secret. Frenzy 
took possession of my soul, and I seized a decanter to fling it at his head; 
but my wrath seemed to have too much fume, and the room seemed to 
whirl round, and the lights, multiplying themselves into thousands, 
danced interminable polkas before my eyes. The ground then seemed to 
open, and out of it rose a fiend bearing a strong family resemblance to 
Clifford Howard. It again appeared to me that I seized a decanter and 
threw it at the fiend’s head; but, missing my aim, the decanter struck 
against the opposite wall, and was smashed into a hundred pieces, each 
one of which immediately became a small fiend, bearing resemblance to 
Mr. Clifford Howard ; then they all jibbered, and pointed their fingers at 
me, crying out, ‘‘ Steenie Broadfoot! Steenie Broadfoot! Steenie Broad- 
foot !” 

Then for hours I seemed to hear no sound but loud voices calling out 
** Steenie Broadfoot ! Steenie Broadfoot!” and, with Steenie Broadfoot 
echoing in my ears, I at length opened my eyes, and found myself un- 
dressed and lying in bed. There is no task on earth more unpleasant 
than that of collecting one’s thoughts into a focus in the morning, in 
order to bear upon something disagreeable which has happened the night 
before ; and this task I had now to perform. 

[ looked at my watch; it was a quarter of an hour past four; and a 
train | knew started at five in my direction. My resolution was taken. 
I rose hastily, packed my carpet-bag, and then scrawled a few lines in 
pencil, saying that circumstances (that convenient word), which I had 
previously forgotten to mention, required my return early that morning. 


The grand point was now to get off without being seen or heard: and, 
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in order to accomplish this, I sneaked downstairs with my boots in my 
hand, and did not venture to put them on until fairly out of doors, when 
[ thought I must be all safe. Arrived at the station, what was the first 
sight}that met my eyes! Was it possible, or was I still in a dream! 
There was no mistake about it, however; there were the stolid, matter-of- 
fact features of George Cavendish, gazing at the train with a time-bill in 
his hand. What on earth could have brought him? 1 had at first still 
some hopes of getting away unperceived, but in this I found myself mis- 
taken ; for George had his eye on me immediately. What had put it 
into my head to go away? he asked. I told my story; and I think 
the simple-minded fellow believed it: as for himself, he said he always 
liked “ to see her (the train) away in the mornings.” ; 

Soon I was steaming sorrowfully home, an unhappy wretch, with 
prospects blighted in life, and all owing to having an unfortunate ‘name. 
Since then, however, I have become quite resigned to my fate, having 
quite made up my mind to remain an old bachelor until I shall fall in 
love with some lady with a more unpleasant-sounding name than my 
own, 





THE LOVES OF MR. COLLARS. 


BY F. E. S&S. 


Tur George and Dragon at the pleasant little market-town of Dove- 
coats was once upon a time a great coaching-house, but owing to the 
Great Diddlesex Junction Railway being opened, it was shut up, and it 
is now the little Ebenezer Chapel, the scene of the labours of the Rev. 
Tobias Thumpit. The landlord of this establishment, at the time of 
which I write, was known by the name of Jeremiah Kewbocks, but (I 
write it with sorrow) there was no landlady ; a strong partiality to cordial 
gin having caused the premature demise of the much-respected and 
deeply lamented Mrs. K. : 

To fill up the vacancy in the bar occasioned by her decease, Mr. Kew- 
bocks took into his house an orphan niece, the daughter of a sister of his 
who, it was said, had married imprudently. She was a cheerful, pretty girl, 
and very soon after her arrival captivated the hearts of all the beaux in the 
town of Dovecoats. There was only one, however, whom she appeared to 
regard with any partiality, and that was Mr. Collars, a gentleman who de- 
voted a portion of his time to the vending of linendrapery and bad cheese 
to the Dovecoatites, and the remainder to love, and the consumption of a 
species of fireworks which he purchased at the rate of two for threepence, 
and dignified by the title of cigars. 1 know not whether it was the vivid 
patterns of his waistcoats, the glowing colours of his cravats, or the 
astonishingly-magnificent-and-never-to-be-described-style-and-fashion of 
his trousers, which captivated the heart of poor re es (for that 
was the name of Mr. Kewbock’s niece) ; it must have been one of these, 
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for he had nothing else to recommend him to her tender heart. Beyond 
knowing the retail price of calico, ribands, candles, and cheese, Mr. Col- 
lars had not an idea in the world. As for his conversation, he was so 
uncommonly short of that article that you expected him to fall back every 
moment upon his regular phrases, as to whether “ you would allow him 
to show you an entirely new article, just received from London ;” or, 
whether “ there was anything more to-day.” 

But it is no matter what was the attraction, one thing was certain, and 
that was, that pretty Bessy Rattle was over head and ears in love with 
Mr. Collars, and that is surely sufficient for us to know. Let us not then 
wry into the secrets of her dear and loving heart, but, taking it for 
granted that she was devotedly attached to the young gentleman, proceed 
with our veridical narration. 

So long as this world lasts, there ever will be disappointments and un- 
expected pleasures, sorrows and joys, and happiness and misery, mixed up 
together, and visiting us when we least expect them. And so poor 
Bessy found when she imagined Mr. Collars to be most sincere—nay, just 
after they had taken a walk together by moonlight (for moonlight is very 
essential for your proper romantic lovers’ walks), just as the day was 
almost fixed on which they were to enter into the holy state of matri- 
mony, just in the midst of all these comfortable arrangements, Mr. 
Collars casts a damp blanket over all, by suddenly withdrawing his 
delightful countenance, and giving Miss Elizabeth Rattle to understand 
that she would hear no more at present from hers very wntruly Thomas 
Collars. 

What could be the cause of this change? The cause was simply this: 
Mr. Collars had become a great man. By the death of a distant relative 
he had unexpectedly received a bequest of 4002, with which sum he pur- 
chased the good-will of the shop of his master (who retired to Prooshan- 
blew Villa), and he electrified the little town of Dovecoats by putting up 
the largest sign ever attempted in that place, bearing this inscription in 
splendidly gilt letters: “ CoLuars, General Linendraper, Grocer, and 
Butter- Monger, &c., Se.,’—for in these several branches was his business 
carried on; and, therefore, when he next saw Bessy Rattle, he considered 
he should be throwing himself away if he espoused her. 

Hie dare not, however, tell her of the change in his sentiments; the 
fear of an action for breach of promise of marriage deterred him ; and he 
hoped by dallying on to find some pretext for breaking his engagement ; 
so he continued to visit the George and Dragon as usual, although he 
never once spoke to Bessy, excepting on the most ordinary topics, greatly, 
you may suppose, to the surprise of that young lady. 

So matters stood, when one fine morning the London mail deposited at 
the door of the George and Dragon Miss Deborah Kewbocks, who came 
upon her regular periodical visit to her brother, the landlord. She was 
a young old lady of about five-and-thirty, with eyes somewhat resembling, 
both in colour and brilliancy, those of a dead cod-fish, and, indeed, in her 
general appearance looking somewhat flabby. This lady was retained in 
the family of the old Duke of Mortarboards, as lady’s-maid to the Lady 
Adeliza Sophia Mortarboards; and, when she condescended to visit her 
brother, which she did, as I have before remarked, once a year, she gave 
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herself so many airs and graces, and withal appeared in such alarmingly 
fine dresses, that the simple country folks considered her a very fine lady ; 
and so, for the matter of that, I dare s say she considered he rself. How 
such a grand person remained so long unmarried is no doubt a wonder to 
the reader—goodness only knows what was the reason; but I am sure of 
one thing, it was not her own fault that she dwelt in single blessedness. 

Now it came to pass, that on the very night Miss Deborah Kewbocks 
arrived, a ball was given in the large room at the George and Dragon in 
aid of the funds of the Royal Dovecoats Peasoup Society, for the Relief of 
Distressed Turnpike Sailors; tickets to be had at the bar, at seven-ande 
sixpence each, refreshment included. This ball was a solemn annual 
festival with the Dovecoatites, and tradition states, that once upon a time 
the inhabitants of Dovecoat Hall, the Dean of Pietails, Sir 'fumphrey 
Ternherps, and, indeed, most of the leading county families, supported the 
ball by their presence, until they were driven away by the frightful con- 
duct of the uncivilised natives. It was, at the time we write, patronised 
entirely by the townspeople, worthy folks in their way, but dreadfully out 
of their element in a ball-room, their d: ancing abilities being always looked 
upon with respectful wonder, as they invariably introduce novel and mar- 
vellous effects into their performances, and look upon time and musie with 
proper indifference and unconcern. At this ball Miss Deborah determined 
to appear ; and, having purchased a ticket, proceeded to array herself in a 
dazzling manner; and of course Mr. Collars patronised the charity, as 
was to be expected from one who had astake in the town; but poor Bessy, 
long before the festivities had commenced, retired to bed with an aching 
heart and an aching head. 

The clock struck nine just as the doors opened, and Mr. Collars arrived 
in the one fly of the town, which had been lined with an old carpet ex- 
pressly for the occasion. He was got up regardless of expense ; but as no 
one was in the room excepting the musicians, he looked remarkably ill at 
ase, for the book on “ The Etiquette of the Ball-room,” which he had 
purchased, did not set forth what was right and proper to be done under 
the circumstances, so he pulled off his gloves and put them on again until 
he tore the left hand one straight up the centre, and, just as he did this, 
Miss Deborah Kewbocks entered the room, and then there was no arrival 
for five minutes, as the one fly could not of course be reasonably expected 
to be every relieve at once; and the Dovecoatites, besides, held some indis- 
tinct notions that it was fashionable to come shout two hours and a half 
after they were expected to arrive ; so, during this time, Miss Deborah 
gazed upon Mr. Collars, and thought him a most gentlemanly young man; 
and that interesting young linendraper scrutinised the chandeliers and dis- 
covered that there were divers candles short. of the proper complement. 
At last Miss Deborah rose and crassed over to the other side of the room, 
in executing which manceuvre she dropped her fan, which Mr. Collars 
rushed violently upon and picked up. The maiden thanked him gra- 
ciously, and Mr. Collars was wondering what on earth he could say, and 
had half made up his mind to look what he ought to do in the “ Book of 
Etiquette” aforementioned, which he carried in ~ his pocket for fear of any 
accidents, when he was relieved from his embarrassment by the arrival of 
the M. C. of the evening, who, knowing both of them, and wishing to 
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commence business at once, forthwith a we them formally, but in so 
unintelligible a voice that they were left in happy ignorance of each 
other’s names. ti Ae, 
“JI have no doubt there will be a brilliant assembly to-night,” re- 
marked the lady, by way of saying something. 
“ Yes,” replied "Mr. Collars, feeling for the etiquette-book in his 


“ All the bo mond, without doubt, as my Lord Mortarboards would 
observe.” 

Mr. Collars started! ‘This must be some lady of distinction,” he 
thought, ‘and I could not catch her title from old Podgers. Does Lord 
Mortarboard,” he added, aloud, ‘like dancing ?” 

‘Lord Mortarboards dance!” exclaimed the lady, in surprise, and 
bursting into a most pardonable fit of laughter; for his lordship, to my 
knowledge, has not seen his own toes for twenty years, and it takes three 
flunkeys to pack him in his carriage. “Ah! I see you are not acquainted 
with his lordship,” continued Miss Dorothy, “ but Lady Adeliza Sophia is, 
I can tell you, passionately fond of waltzing with young Captain Bobadil, 
of the 279th Royal Blunderbusses.” 

“Qh! indeed!” remarked Mr. Collars, looking miserably uneasy, and 
thoroughly overpowered by his fair companion and her aristocratic ac- 
quaintances. 

“ Yes,” continued the lady, “ and it is said that ne 

But we will not listen to the conversation any longer, for it was carried 
on from this point in whispers, and consisted only of second-rate fashion- 
able scandal. But it is very important the reader should know, that what 
with the murmured conversation, and an occasional dance, Mr. Collars 
left the ball with a firm conviction that he had made an impression on 
the fair lady’s heart; and Miss Deborah also went to bed with the idea 
ae Oa her mind that she had at last captivated a young and handsome 

usband. 

And so the ball ended. And next morning there might have been seen 
seated round the breakfast-table, in the landlord’s private room, that 
worthy gentleman, his sister, and Bessy Rattle, the latter of whom, owing 
to her head-ache of the night before, looked very unwell. 

“Come, Bessy,” said Mr. Kewbocks, “‘ you must cheer up. Ill tell 
you what we must do with her, sister,—we must get her married.” 
sf I should say Elizabeth was too young to marry yet,” remarked Miss 

Mr. Kewbocks stopped, in the midst of the laughter which he had in- 
dulged in after his remark, and muttered something about somebody else 
being too old, but smothered the sentiment in coffee for the time. 

“And then,” continued the elder lady, with a slight sneer, “I should 
think she could not find a husband readily, as she has nothing to recom- 
mend her but her deauty.’’ 

Poor Bessy could do nothing but cast her eyes down at this unkind re- 
mark, and presently a little tear stole silenth down her cheek; at the 
sigt of which Mr. Kewbocks thumped the violently, and informed 
the world in general, and that little breakfast-party in particular, that 
every farthing he possessed he intended leaving for the sole use and benefit 
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of his niece; whereupon Miss Deborah looked particularly ungracious, 
and Bessy kissed her uncle, and rushed out of the room. 

“Qh! by-the-by,” said Miss Deborah, after a considerable pause, “ did 
you happen to look into the ball-room last night, brother?” 

“Not I,” replied her brother, surlily. 

“ Because | wanted to know,” continued the lady, unmindfal of the 
ejaculation, “who a young gentleman was, who wore a blue coat with 
bright buttons, a white waistcoat with a pink one underneath, and pumps 
with large bows, and white stockings.” 

** You seem to have taken a good deal of notice of him, to be able to 
give so accurate a description,’’ remarked her brother. 

“‘ Why, really now,” said the lady, “I may say I did, for I am sure 
he was some distinguished person; he appeared to attract a deal of at- 
tention.” 

“IT should say he would rather, if that was his costume.” 

‘¢ Brother !” said the lady, with emphasis, “ you’re a fool. I can assure 
you, his dress was quite ha la mode. I am more among fashionables than 
you are, and surely ought to know what is worn.” 

“I dare say you ought,” replied he, “ but still I see a few gentlefolks 
now and then, even in this old countrified place.” 

“‘ I don’t care if you do,” rejoined she, snappishly ; “I say, for all that, 
he was the nicest, and most gentlemanly young man I ever met.” 

‘“‘ Why, to hear you talk,” said her brother, “one would imagine you 
were in love with this unknown gentleman.” 

‘¢ And what if 1 am?” inquired Miss Kewbocks, with grandeur. 

“ Whe-e-e-e-w,” whistled Mr. Kewbocks; “‘ what if you are? Why, 
if he is the swell you say he is, I should think you were more suited for his 
grandmother.” 

“‘ Mr. Kewbocks,” said the lady, majestically, “confine your vulgar 
opinions to the tap-room, and do not indulge in them before me.” —_, 

‘‘ With pleasure,” replied he, penitentially. ‘ Don’t let’s quarrel now ; 
I am going down the town, and I know you'll forget all I’ve said before 
I come back.” 

“Oh! I pardon you at once, now you repent,” she said. 

“ Thanky ; good-by,” grumbled he. 

‘‘ But, brother,” said the lady, “as you are going into the town, be so 
good as to send up one of your linendrapers to me, as I want to order 
some things.” 

“Very good, ma’am,”’ said he, “and as young Collars has just started 
in business, I think you could not do better than give him a turn.” 

In pursuance of which generous intention, Mr. Kewbocks, ten minutes 
afterwards, presented himself in the shop of Mr. Collars, and informed 
that gentleman that he must either send or go up to the George and 
Dragon to receive some orders from Miss Deborah bocks. 

“‘Here’s a. precious go!” exclaimed the unfortunate young draper ; 
* there’s Tomkins will a be back for an hour, and I can’t send that 
stupid boy of mine, so I shall have to go up myself.” 

Mr. Kewbocks replied that he thought he had better go, and at once 
too, for his sister was in a dreadful bad temper; and so sa he walked 
away, leaving Mr. Collars in a state of uncertainty as to what he ought 
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to do, for the “Book of Etiquette” could not advise him, and he was 
fearful if he went to the George and Dragon that he might encounter 
the distinguished stranger of last night while he had a parcel under his 
arm, and so blast his prospects for ever. During the morning he had 
been weighing over in his mind the propriety of disposing of his shop and 
retiring upon the proceeds, but as, however, upon mature deliberation, he 
found that his income under such circumstances would not exceed seven- 
teen pounds a year, he abandoned the idea as not feasible. However, 
there was no time to be wasted in these thoughts; he could not afford to 
lose a customer, so packing up a parcel of goods, he boldly set out for the 
hotel, where the first person he met was Bessy Rattle ; but as there was 
an impassable gulf between them now, he could say nothing to her ex- 
cepting that he desired she would inform her aunt immediately of his 
arrival. 

There was a change came over her countenance as she went out of the 
room, but he took no notice of it; and in a few moments the door re- 
opened, and the lady to whom he had paid so much attention the night 
before appeared standing on the threshold. 

“ Goodness gracious!” exclaimed she, “ how glad I am to see you!”’ 

Mr. Collars replied that the delight was mutual, but at the same time 
he devoutly wished that the lady was in Jericho. 

**T was so sorry when you left last night,” continued the lady. “ I was 
about telling you a capital anecdote of Lord Mortarboards.” 

“ T should like to ins it extremely,” said Mr. Collars, looking ner- 
vously at the door, “ but I expected to meet a gentleman here, and he is 
very impatient, and I think I must have mistaken the room; if you will 
excuse me one moment.” 

“Why, really ” began the lady. 

* Yes, do pray, one moment.” 

And he was at the door before the lady could speak. He rushed into 
the bar, where, seeing Bessy, he told her to tell her aunt that he had a 
particular engagement, but would call again in about an hour. 

“Why I thought,” exclaimed Bessy, in surprise, ‘that my aunt had 
been with you all this time.” 

‘* No,” replied Mr. Collars, looking towards the room he had just left, 
in expectation of seeing the distinguished stranger coming in search of 
him ; “but tell her so, my dear—I really cannot stop, I . 

“ But you must wait one moment, or my aunt will be so angry,” said 
Bessy, tripping away; and before Mr. Collars had made up his mind what 
. a she returned, and said that her aunt was waiting for him in 

o. 37. 
aie is any other lady there?” inquired Mr. Collars, trembling vio- 

ently. 

“ No one,” replied she, leading the way to No. 37. 

Mr. Collars felt reassured, and boldly followed his conductress. 

“ Here is Mr. Collars, aunt,” said Bessy, on opening the door. 

“ My gracious goodness !” exclaimed her aunt. 

“Oh, lord !” ejaculated Mr. Collars, devoutly wishing the floor would 
open dnd let him through into the stables. 

“Js he a linendraper?”’ eagerly inquired Miss Deborah. 
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“Yes, to be sure,” said Bessy, in wonder. 





“ Madam, although———” began the unfortunate vendor of linen. 

“Faugh !’’ shrieked Miss Deborah, in disgust. “ Vile impostor—take 
him away! Oh! goodness, I shall faint.” 

“Hallo! hallo! what's the matter?’ shouted Mr. Kewbocks, entering 
at the moment. 

“Oh! what a fool I have been!” exclaimed the spinster-aunt, on the 
verge of hysterics. 

“ Whe-e-e-e-w. I'll bet a farthing,” said Mr. Kewbocks, guess- 
ing at the truth, “that this is the most gentlemanly young man you ever 
saw in your life.” 

“ Brother, pray spare me your taunts, and oblige me by kicking that 
person down stairs,” said the injured lady. 

‘“[ am sure, Mr. Kewbocks,” said the individual most interested. in 
the last speech, “that Iam not aware of having done anything in the 
slightest degree improper. Believing your sister to be some strange 
lady of fortune, I certainly paid her some attention at the ball, and con- 
cealed my name and quality, in the hope, although it was a very faint 
one, and a foolish one too, of obtaining her hand. I am sorry for what 
I have done; it has taught me a lesson; but I hope that Bessy will 
forgive and forget, and I believe we may still be happy.” 

“Stay a minute,” said Mr. Kewbocks, noticing Sk shrink back 
from the erring Mr. Collars,—* stay a minute, sir. You are no more fit 
to be Bessy’s labied than I am to be the Lord Chancellor. At one 
time I did think it might be so, but after this proof of the constancy of 
your attachment to her, we will, if you please, let the subject rest for 
ever. I will, however, give you one bit of advice, Mr. Collars,—don’t 
try by any extraordinary means to jump suddenly out of that sphere in 
which ou are placed; you cannot expect to obtain a fortune and hap- 
piness by running away with an heiress, any more than by running away 
with the parish rates. If we cannot advance ourselves by industry and 
perseverance, I am very well assured we should have to remain little 
country linendrapers all our lives.” 

And shortly after this Mr. Collars emigrated with his 400/., and it is 
to be hoped attended to the excellent advice of Mr. Kewbocks. 

As for Bessy Rattle, she has married a young farmer near Dovecoats, 
and is as happy as she can possibly be; and Miss Deborah Kewbocks 
still continues with the family of the Duke of Mortarboards. 
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THE TABLES TURNED. 


BY MRS, EDWARD THOMAS 


Cuaprer III, 


Sach is the power of that sweet passion, 

That it all sordid baseness doth expel, 

And the refined mind doth newly fashion 

Unto a fairer form, which now doth dwell 

In his high thought, that would itself excel, 

Which he, beholding still with constant sight, 

Admires the mirror of so heavenly light. 
Spunsen’s Hymn in Honour of Love. 

“Tr’s very strange!” remarked Mr. Morris, as soon as his son was 
seated at his desk, “that I have heard nothing from Mrs. Bouverie. She 
might, at least, have condescended to acknowledge the receipt of my 
letter ; if she did not choose to endeavour to enlist my sy y, if she as 
too haughty to entreat for favour, I will be too proud to volunteer it, and 
that she shall shortly be made aware of. 1 wish I had taken your advice, 
Fred, and wr.:*-n in a more peremptory style at first. However, it is not 
too late to repair the error, and do so I will, for I am quite exasperated 
with her negligent unconcern.” 

Here was an opportunity for Frederick to explain, but he suffered it to 
pass, studying hee how to defeat his father’s plans, than, by confessing 
the trath, gaining him at once asa friend for the widow and her daugh- 
ter. But Frederick, like all other persons new in deception, was over- 
whelmed with ‘the idea, in this his first deviation from rectitude, that it 
was too late to recover his former bright integrity ; and that, by confess- 
ing his lapse from it, he should only expose himself to the suspicion of 
greater falsehood than that of which he had been really guilty, and that 
nothing was now to be done but to persevere manfully in its maintenance ; 
he therefore allowed his father to pen a long and severe letter, fold it, 
seal, and address it, and then order Dick, without fail, to see it into the 
hands of Mrs. Bouverie herself. 

‘Mind! and be most exact in that respect, Dick!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And, Dick,” said Frederick, rising, and following him out of the office, 
as if to enforee his father’s orders, “ deliver it on your peril !” 

Dick placed his forefinger significantly to his nose with an expression 
of the most diabolical astuteness, and disappeared. “ What does the fellow 


mean?” again the discontented Frederick was constrained to ask himself, | 


as he slowly re-entered the office, feeling even more in the power of the 
despised young clerk than that of the more mature and discreet footman; 
and he could not but perceive that he had thus rendered himself depend- 
ent on their vulgar caprice, without one beneficial purpose being attained. 

“How much better to have placed confidence in his father! , es much 
better to have informed him of the visit and application of Miss Bouverie! 
Why make a mystery of so simple an affair? Why, indeed! he could not 


answer himself—he could not understand himself—his mind was a chaos _ 


of tumultuous thoughts, which seemed to grow darker and darker, achi 
with their own confusion and entanglement. He hoped fortune wo 
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favour him in their unravelment; Providence——” There he paused, “for 
would Providenee come tv the rescue of deceit? No. But Providence 
would come to the rescue of the innocent Agnes Bouverie—the reseue of 


her upright mother!”’ 

‘“‘If Mrs. Bouverie does not reply satisfactorily to this letter, Fred, I 
shall at once to extremities; for then I shall have no scruples, as 
her indifference will prove her to be most thoroughly unprinci ‘ 

‘Do not judge her too harshly, father; perhaps she is deserving of the 
utmost extent of your mercy.” 

“Mercy !’’ exclaimed the old gentleman, looking up over his spectacles 
with the most profound astonishment; “ mercy, + ert recommend 
a Why, I have just learnt from you to consider it only as a figure 
of speech,” 

“ Qh, my father! you must not be so indiscriminate in its abandonment 
—there may be most affecting occasions for you to make exceptions,— 
you must use your unbiassed judgment; always remembering that 
is indeed a divive prerogative ; and happy is the man who can exercise it 
in behalf of the widow—this poor Mrs. Bouverie, for instance.” 

“Fred! what do you mean by blowing hot and cold in this way? Did 
you not do all you possibly could to persuade me that she was dn arrant 
swindler, and now that I have arrived at the agreeable conviction that 
such is the fact, you are doing your utmost to destroy the impression ; 
but I will not be convineed to the contrary, I know her to be such.” 

“Good Heavens! father, what makes you think so?—where did you 
get your information from ?—who has prejudiced you against her?” 

‘* Yourself.” . 

“Me! have I done her such unmerited injury ?”’ 

“ Anything but unmerited, I fancy. Look at her silent contempt of m 
first letter; but that I can understand, it being, as you justly senate, 
far too lenient. Still, as a lady, she ought to have appreciated the for- 
bearance which strove to spare her delicacy—not that t anticipate a less 
mortifying result from the one now sent, for, from Dick’s delay, I have 
no doubt she means to carry the affair with a high hand. But she will 
find her match, for, when | am once fairly roused, 1 can be as obstinate 
and indignant as any one; and nothing makes a man more so than con- 
tumely and ingratitude.” 

‘‘ But you have yet to prove that the lady in question is so, and until 
you do, I must say your threats are most unjustifiable.” 

“* Fred |” 

“T mean that you should endeavour to subdue that spirit of perseeu- 
tion.” 

‘‘ Spirit of persecution! That advice tome? I who have lost thousands? 
But, never mind, let us change the subject,” said the alarmed father, as a 
new and terrible idea flashed across his mind; “ I must‘soothe him ; he is 
not himself, I am positive. Good God! if I should have to take out a 
statute of lunacy against my only son! I have no conception where the 
latent insanity aad have sprung from—my father and grandfather, nay, 
all the Morrises, have been celebrated as possessing ‘mens sana in 
sano’ (a sound mind in a sound bod 2 Gr ganeatnne- Alas! and I was 
so proud of his understanding. We ! poor fellow, it can be truly said 
that ‘too much learning has wale tvs nady” 
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Overcome by his own feelings, the old man gazed pathetically on his 
son, then rose and kissed his forehead, leaving a tear on It. 


* Father!” é 
“Hush, my dear boy! nothing is the matter! you will soon be well 


again; a little quiet and change of scene—you have studied too hard,— 
the brain is of a sadly delicate texture, and is easily overwrought—but I 
do not fear for you, for, thank Heaven, you are young, and with youth on 


our side.” 
. . bd ° > 
‘Was there ever anything more unfortunate, more distressing ? 


thought Frederick ; “it is but too evident that my dear father’s own brain 
is unsettled, and, like all lunatics, he imagines every one mad but himself! 
He has applied himself too closely to business—and yet, he has never been 
a profound thinker; but there is no accounting for the effects of applica- 
tion on some minds! What an extraordinary circumstance if my first 
case ‘ de lunatico inquirendo’ should happen to be on my own father!” 

Dick now entering, each having an object to keep his communication 
from the other for fear of aggravating the symptoms, impressively uttered 
his name, and then placed their fingers on their lips to enjoin silence. 
Dick, although he thought it very queer in his old master to do so, fully 
entered into the pantomime, as far as Frederick was concerned, and, point- 
ing slily to his father, placed his finger on his lip too. Mr. Morris re- 
solving to inquire how he had sped with respect to the delivery of the 
letter the first private opportunity he had, and Frederick determined to 
let things take their chance, “for, in his father’s present state, no oppo- 
sition was, alas! to be dreaded from him!” 


Cuarrer LY. 


Who has not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray? 
Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 
His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might, the majesty of loveliness? 
Byron’s Bride of Abydos. 


Some days having elapsed since the supposed delivery of the second 
letter to Mrs. Bouverie, without eliciting any rejoinder from her, although 
Dick, when subject to the most rigid cross-examination, pertinaciously 
adhered to his first story, “ that he did positively give it into the hands 
of the lady herself, and that she twirled it more than once between her 
thumb and finger, whilst pretending to read the address ;” and also, not- 
withstanding the very alarming, incipient symptoms of insanity exhibited 
by Frederick, they did by no means increase according to the established 
ratio in such eases; on the contrary, his whole manner and deportment 
had latterly undergone a most surprising and improving change, display- 
ing a mildness and submission never witnessed in him before. He was 
complaisant to James, considerate for Dick, pleading in extenuation of 
his many palpable derelictions from duty and attention in the office; 
whilst to himself he was affectionate and deferential to a painful degree ; 
so that Mr. Morris, whilst he admired the striking difference in his once 
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haughty and arrogant son, was still puzzled to account for it; for never, 
except when the affair of the contumacious officer’s relic came on the 
tapis, did Frederick oppose one opinion offered by his father; but then 
he became outrageously violent in his advocacy of her, strenuously and 
determinately vindicating her through all blame and censure; protesting 
that, “as a man, he never would suffer her name to be associated with 
dishonour ; for, that misfortune and crime ought to be held most distinet 
in the estimation of every really well-disposed mind ;" so that the be- 
wildered parent, “ perplexed in the extreme,” and never dreaming that 
he himself was an object of suspicion to his son, thought, at last, that 
there must be more in all this than met the eye,—“ that, perhaps, his poor 
boy’s very malady arose from some chivalrous infatuation respecting the 
claims an unprotected woman had on the opposite sex,—and that he him- 
self had, alas! engendered that very folly in his brain, by dwelling so 
much on the effects which struggling virtue ought to produce in every 
manly bosom. The young imagination is soon excited; and many a 
violent prepossession has been conceived in secret,—and nourished in 
secret, to the detriment of reason, merely through direciing the attention 
to an interesting point of character or circumstances! Can they, by any 
chance, have met? if so, that will account for the lady’s reserve and the 
gentleman’s knight-errantry! Is it impossible to fathom the mystery ? 
at all events, there is nothing like trying!” So, without breathing a 
syllable of his design, one fine morning he strolled toward No. 5, Grove- 
terrace, to endeavour to obtain an interview with the Angerona (Goddess 
of Silence) who resided there, that he might regulate his conduct for the 
future according to the kind of impression she should make on him. 
On his arrival, he was rather alarmed at observing the knocker of the 
door muffled; and on learning from the servant-maid, who was cleaning 
the steps, “that it was for her mistress, who had long been dangerously 
ill,” all his previous conjectures as to the cause of Frederick’s madness 
vanished ; and, with a pang of acute contrition, he thought, “ Poor thing! 
I have misjudged her after all! Frederick is right, I have indulged in a 
spirit of persecution towards her !” 

“Pray, did she get the two letters I sent by my clerk ?” 

“T do not know, sir; but Miss Agnes can tell you; will you please 
to walk into the parlour, and let me call her down to you ?” 

‘¢ By all means, if she is at leisure.—So there is a Miss in the case, 
then? Does Fred know that? Is that the cause of his romantic ardour, 
his flightiness of action? Nous-verrons !” 

In glancing round the room, everything indicated the presence of 
youth, taste, and elegance; the drawings, the flowers, the embroidery- 
frame, and everything, also indicated the presence of sickness; for the 
sketches were unfinished, the flowers drooping, the needle carelessly 
thrown on the tapestry, and the cushions of the large easy chair com- 
pressed and disordered, as if they had, indeed, been propping a frame 
racked by restlessness and pain. 

The entrance of Agnes put a stop to his observations, but quickened 
his regret for those two detestable letters most considerably, lest they 
should have added to her mother’s sufferings. 

“TI am sorry,” he began, bowing profoundly, “to find that Mrs. 
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ject of my visit. I hope 
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Bouverie is so unwell. I had no idea she was indisposed, or I should not 
have troubled her with those two letters so inopportunely.” 

“ Two, sir? only one was received; and, as I explained to Mr. Fre- 
derick—for I presume I am addressing Mr. Morris 

“ Yes, madam. ‘Then you have seen my son?” 

“Oh! dear, yes; and he promised that you should not proceed against 
my poor mother for the rent whilst she was ill.” 

“And he shall redeem his promise! But, when did he make it ?— 
when did you see him ?” 

“'The first time ¥ 

“Oh! then you have seen him more than once ?” 

“ Daily, sir, have 1 enjoyed that happiness since we first met, which 
was on the morning after that terrible letter of yours; you were from 
home, sir, but your kind son undertook to satisfy your mind on the sub- 


9 











“Oh! dear, no! nothing is the matter; I understand perfectly. And, 
so you see him daily ?” 

Yes, for a few moments he runs in to inquire after mamma. Indeed, 
had it not been for him she must have sunk under her illness; but he 
studies her every want. Qh, sir! what an admirable son you possess !” 

“T am fully sensible of the distinguished blessing, miss 

“ So liberal !—so disinterested !—so perfectly indifferent about money : 
—will not hear a word concerning my mother’s serious debt; and is 
quite angry when I tell him she frets at its being still unpaid. Ah, sir! 
we never can make him any return for his generosity.” 

‘“‘] am not so sure of that, miss. And so, to the best of your recol- 
lection, you have only received one letter ?”’ 

** Only one, sir.” 

‘That's very singular. However, do not distress yourself, and, above 
all, do not distress your mother; the rent is a matter of no consideration 
to me; thank God, I have no need of driving the widow and the father- 
less to extremity.” 

“So Mr. Frederick said.” 

“ When, miss ?” 

* Last evening, when he brought me those beautiful primroses.”’ 

“Did he? Will you allow me to pluck one of them, Miss Agnes ?” 

“ Oh, sir! all if you please, and this rose, too ; they both came from 
him—he knows I am so fond of flowers.” 

‘He soon discovered your taste.” 

“ Not very; it was two or three days first.” 

“ The unreasonable little puss!” thought the half-captivated old gentle- 
man. “Good morning; pray make my kindest compliments to your 
mamma. Oh! by-the-by, Miss Agnes, you never observed anything 

icular in my son?” 

“ Good gracious, sir!’’ replied Agnes, blushing vermilion, “ what an 
extraordinary question.” 

“ A monstrous lovely girl !—a monstrous lovely girl!” muttered Mr. 
Morris, as he again regarded Agnes Bouverie, as she smilingly curtsied to 
him from the top of the steps. “If Master Fred is mad, there is method 
in his madness, going to console such a forlorn and artless creature ; but 
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I begin to suspect he is no more mad than I was, when I fell into the 
same dilemma with his darling mother. The sly dog, to pretend to more 
virtue than his father! Now to tantalise him, for his reserve about his 
inamorata. What could induce him to use it towards me? I, who am 
so glad to see young people happy—so ready to promote that happi- 
ness; for where is the father who does not rejoice in a son’s virtuous 
attachment ?” 

“Well, Fred,” he said, entering the office with assumed anger, “I 
find it is useless dallying any longer with those people at No. 5.; for- 
bearance is lost upon them, so I have been to Burton to tell him I wish 
an execution to be put imto the house immediately.” 

‘Good Heavens, father!” gasped Frederick, ‘how could you be so 
precipitate ?—so barbarous? Why, Mrs. Bouverie is dying.” 

“ Dying! How was I to know that ?—how did you happen to know 
that ?” 

“ Why, in the most remarkable manner; the truth is, she has a 
daughter.” 

“A daughter! God bless me, that is remarkable! I hope not with 
radiant hair, Fred, and soft imploring eyes? However, if she has, | 
know your opinion of such syrens—your contempt for them—your con- 
viction of their being partiseps criminis in the wish to defraud honest 
people.” Poor Frederick writhed beneath this twisting of the thumb- 
screw; but he felt that out of his own mouth was he condemned. 
‘Well! and so she has a daughter?” continued his father; ‘ but 
still that has nothing to do with the affair. I am sorry the woman 
should be ill, but it is too late to retract, so she must abide the eonse- 
quences of not appealing to me for delay,—of not, at least, letting me 
know whether she did receive my two letters or not.”’ 

“Father, then once for all, she did not. The first poor Agnes sup- 
pressed, on account of her mother’s danger; and the second I would not 
permit Dick to deliver.”’ 

*¢ Here’s a direct admission of the basest collusion, Master Fred. Pray 
what was your reason for acting against the interests of your own 
father ?” 

‘Shame! shame at the renunciation of dogmatically-advanced pre- 
judices—the fear of your just reproaches—the dread of your just ridicule 
for my arrogant temerity, my unmanly vacillation—the s 

“ The force of love, Fred! Come, let me finish the sentence for you. 
But what sort of a girl is this Agnes Bouverie ?” 

“Hush, my father!” said Frederick, drawing close to Mr. Morris. 
“Hush! do not speak so loud; I would not have these vulgar walls 
made familiar with her spotless name. All I can say is, that to me she 
is ‘ beautiful exceedingly ;? but as to describe in what her chief charm 
consists, I would not venture the attempt, I should so utterly fail.” 

“ Then I will.” 

“ Father, you are not excited; you are in the full possession of your 
reason; you do not feel any throbbing?” 

“No. LIhope you do not fancy I am mad, because I have undertaken 
to portray a pretty girl—to do what you cannot? If I do draw her 
hideously, then say I have a distorted imagination, Fred—la voila? She has 
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eyes so blue and clear, that one can well believe the evening star of a 
pure and guileless soul beams pensively and serenely through them; a 
cheek whose wild rose hue has never been heightened beyond the en- 
kindling of a mother’s kiss, or that of hovering cherub in a dream—a 
smile of childhood; and a little white mellow hand, which invites the 
pressure it repels—the blossoms of Paradise seem to play around her, so 
sweet and fragrant is her whole innocent being.” , 

“ Oh, my father, my dear father! what an artist you are! That is, in- 
deed, her Sint picture. But when did you learn to sketch it?” 

‘« Just now—ecce signum !"’ he added, pointing to the primrose. __ 

“ Did she give you that?” exclaimed Frederick, snatching it from his 
father’s button-hole, and pressing it passionately to his lips. “ Did she 
give you that?” he continued, thrusting it far into his bosom. ‘“ Did 
Agnes, indeed, give you that ?” 

“ Yes, she did,” replied the fond father, sympathising in the rapture of 
his son; “ or rather, it would appear, sent it to you, from your unscrupu- 
lous appropriation of it.” 

“ Why, father, it is but a simple flower, and so I thought.” 

“Tt would be a fit emblem of love, Fred. Ha, ha! you cannot 
deceive me; that poor little flower will be kissed to death before night, 
and then you will bury it under your pillow. Have you no fear ?—Its 

host will certainly haunt your slumbers !” 

“ No, father! but about Burton ; that fills me with fear indeed.” 

‘Then you believe it? ‘ A weak invention of the enemy,’ Fred, to test 
your feelings.” 

“My dear, kind father! but how could I think otherwise of you?” 
said Frederick, as he embraced his father with much emotion. “ Then 
you will not be impatient for the rent?” 

“ That we will talk about as we go along. Come put on your hat. I 
am sure we are neither of us inclined for business to-day, and therefore a 
walk will refresh our jaded spirits.” 

“If you would excuse me, I would rather remain at home; I am in no 
mood for walking just now.” 

** Oh, do as you please; I can step into Mrs. Bouverie’s alone.” 

“ Mrs. Bouverie’s! I did not know—pray wait—I will not detain you 
an instant. Why did you not say you were going there at first? You are 
too tormenting, father.’ 

“ Revenge is sweet, Fred. You thought I committed an unpardonable 
error in marrying your lovely but penniless mother, but now you see how 
rashly you judged me; now you see how necessary—how important it is, 
for a man, ‘who thinketh he standeth, to take heed lest he fall.’ Let this 
be a lesson to you for the time to come, my son; let it make you diffident 
m giving your own opinion—charitable towards that of others—moderate 
in condemning—slow in deciding—and ever rememberful that it is im- 
possible to know how far the human heart can resist temptation until its 
weakness has been proved, as yours now is. But come; I have thought 
of a remedy which I fancy will be very beneficial to the poor invalid: 

Frederick followed his father in silence, his feelings being too tumul- 
tuous to hazard expression~his heart too palpitating—his breathing’ too 
impeded—his tongue too faltering. At first, he thought he had never 
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observed his father walk so sadly deliberate; yet, when they were near the 
house, he wished they had not come so quick ; and yet, when they reached 
the gate, Mr. Morris could not help being struck with the amazing ala- 
crity with which his son ascended the steps, how readily he turned the 
handle of the door, as if accustomed to let himself unceremoniously and 
noiselessly in; how he placed his finger on his lip, as if to enjoin silence ; 
and how he was smiled upon, both by the little maid and her fair young 
mistress, as he entered the parlour, encouraging his father, by sundry 
signs, to follow him. 

“ T hope you will not consider that we are impertinently intruding on 
your serious avocations, Miss Bouverie,” observed Mr. Morris, seeing the 
young lady’s surprise at his speedy return ; “ but, in truth, ever since I 
learnt the sad state of your mother’s health from you this morning, and 
more particularly from my son afterwards, I have been anxious to propose 
a peculiar plan for her recovery, which, if she will but adopt, I am certain 
would completely renovate her, as I never knew it to fail.” 

“ Oh, sir! if you have—but, alas! she has a sickness which I fear will 
baflle all your skill—the sickness of adversity !”’ 

“ Ah! that is discouraging; but never mind; if my system does not 
answer, then some other must be essayed. Can I see your mother, my 
dear ?” 

“ Yes, sir; she is at this moment sitting up reading.’ 

“ Alone ?” 

“ Yes, she always prefers being alone then. Shall I go up first and 
announce you ?” 

‘No; a little surprise may do her good. You can stay and assist 
my son in watering those poor flowers ; they want attending to bad enough. 
The little servant-girl can show me to Mrs. Bouverie’s apartment, and 
my age secures me the privilege of the entrée.” 

Agnes felt painfully embarrassed after Mr. Morris quitted the room, 
and her strongest impulse was to follow him; “ but it would be so rude, 
so ungrateful, to leave Frederick alone.” So she reconciled herself after a 
struggle to remain with him. But why is the mystery, for the flowers 
were not only not watered, but not even thought of, saving and except- 
ing one, which was brought forth with a trembling hand, like a relic from 
a shrine, to be held up triumphantly before the averted eyes of a certain 
blushing young lady, who had scarcely ceased wondering ‘ how in the 
world that primrose came to be concealed in Frederick Morris’s bosom, 
when she had expressly given it to his father,” ere the door opened and 
admitted Mrs. Bouverie, tenderly supported by that very father himself. 

“ Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Agnes, springing as iffrom some one else's 
arms, and throwing her own round her mother's neck. ‘ You down 
stairs! what could have brought you down ?” 

“ Your happiness, my Agnes !—your felicity, my darling! Oh, my dear 
child, what kind, what merciful friends has Providence raised up for us ! 
Truly ‘ he is a father to the fatherless, and a husband to the widow,’ 
my precious !” 

** Mamma, what am I to understand ?” 

“Why, dearest, that Mr. Morris not only now remits all the rent due 
to him, but also wishes to unite himself to our interests by a nearer and a 
dearer tie.” A 
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« That is, madam, if the young lady has no decided aversion to my 


”» 


son. 

“ Oh, sir, we owe him too much. I am too grateful.” 

«“ T am afraid gratitude will not come up to the standard of my son's 
ambition, miss; he must have a more precious claim on the heart of his 
wife.” 

«Oh, mamma! what can I say?” 

“ Nothing, sweetest, nothing !” said Frederick. “1 understand your 
silence perfectly.” ; 

“ | did not know that, like Apollo, I had the power of bestowing the 
spirit of divination* on my son. I must say, I envy your aptitude at guess- 
ing, Fred. But youthful hearts easily understand each other. It was so 
with mine at your age, and again I feel the eloquent intuition.” And, 
as if to find an opportunity of drying the tears of a too-affecting recollec- 
tion, Mr. Morris turned to the neglected flower-stand, gaily observing, 
‘“‘ We have no time to lose, my dear Mrs. Bouverie, for I am resolved to 
wear some of these primroses on the morning of the wedding.” 

“ Oh, my mamma!”—Agnes could not proceed, for her voice was sud- 
denly rendered inarticulate by the stifling of some other sound, strangely 
resembling kisses. 

The neighbourhood was shortly after startled from its propriety, and 
every one was on the qui vive to see Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Morris take 

yossession of the large centre house in Victoria Crescent, which had been 

so elegantly fitted up whilst they were absent on the wedding tour, and 
about the arrangement of which old Mr. Morris had been so exceedingly 
busy and extravagant. 

When, therefore, the new travelling chariot stopped at the gate there, 
early on the afternoon of a brilliant day in the middle of June, the heads 
of the curious in brides projected from every window; and, when the door 
of the carriage was opened, the steps let down, and the sylph-like form of 
Agnes, instead of alighting on the ground, was fairly lifted into the gar- 
den in the arms of the old gentleman, whilst a delicate-looking lady ad- 
vanced to meet them, to embrace whom Frederick Morris bounded 
eagerly forward, curiosity gave place to sympathy, and every careless 
eye grew dim with a tear, and every unthinking heart throbbed in unison 
with the happy group ascending the steps, hand in hand, pausing to look 
into each other's faces, as if their all of earthly felicity dwelt in those 
fond mutual glances. 


* “Branchus, the son of Apollo, by Jance, Succron’s daughter.”—Burton’s 
« Anatomy of Melancholy,” vol. ii., p. 220. 
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THE CONFEDERATES ; OR, THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 
PARMA. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Cuaprer XXXIX. 


Tue bond of sympathy between Margaret and her mother was drawn 
tighter by the force of recent events. Mrs. van Meeren’s regrets at the 
prospect of her leaving her native land were better understood by her 
daughter than she had anticipated, and she, on her side, expressed less 
disappointment in resigning her favourite scheme—the alliance with her 
Spanish favourite—than Margaret had dared to hope. Softened, too, by 
the turn affairs had taken towards the friends of other days, she allowed 
her daughter to perform her devotions at the church of St. Michael, and 
even to visit her uncle; although she would not brave Chievosa by 
receiving either Father Eustace or Paul under her own roof. But if her 
mother’s mind was so much more at ease than it had been for months 
past, Margaret was far from feeling as reassured or as tranquil. She 
would not, however, disturb her mother’s peace by communicating the 
sickening apprehensions with which the conversation she had held with 
Chievosa, on the night of her father’s flight, filled her, but tried to eon- 
ceal her uneasiness under the greatest appearance of calm she could 
assume. 

Lopez Chievosa remained composed, silent, and unusually sedentary. 
He never hazarded even the most distant allusion to Cornelius’s flight ; 
and though Margaret herself would on no account have introduced tl.e 
subject, still this forbearance on his part increased, rather than diminished, 
her alarm. Her renewed intercourse with Father Eustace was her chief 
source of consolation, but his brow too was clouded ; the beautiful serenity 
of his mind was overcast; and Margaret perceived with deep regret that 
despondency, most foreign to his hitherto resigned nature, weighed the 
good father to the ground. Whilst lamenting the sad change thus per- 
ceptible in her best friend, she could not help reflecting upon the difference 
of character that now, as well as in past days, manifested itself between 
him and his former associate, her uncle Paul. The dreadful event that 
had thrown the shrinking Floris into the seclusion of a cloister, had made 
her uncle adopt the persecuted faith. The trials and grievances of their 
unhappy country had broken the heart of the one, and had steeled that 
of the other for resistance and revenge. Her admiration was equally 
balanced between the two, and she did not trouble herself with investiga- 
tions into, far less censures upon, the course pursued by either, but her 
affectionate nature felt equal apprehension for the ultimate fate of both. 

Week after week passed away in this state of suspense; and is not 
that word synonymous with suffering? Her solitary hours of meditation 
might, indeed, have been relieved by one soothing remembrance, but that 
springtide of love which im young bosoms should warm like the sun’s 
vivifying ray, making all within bright and joyous with its emanations, 
was doomed to prove a regret in its very bud. Margaret had opened her 
heart on this subject to Father Eustget, more as to the tried friend of her 
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childhood than as to the father confessor. He had not awed by his 
severity, nor, strange to say, chilled by the insensibility which so many 
men among those conversant with the human passions, under their worst 
and most revolting forms, often exhibit towards the purer developments 
of this most natural ‘of impulses in the young and the innocent, but he 
had shown her that her love was hopeless. 

His early retirement from the world—which he had left before being 
touched with its contamination—his monastic habits, and a natural inborn 
refinement of soul, permitted Father Eustace to understand, and enter 
into, the more delicate shades of a young and innocent attachment, such 
as that which was now opened to him ; and because he could understand, 
he guided his penitent rightly. In his own gentle way he presented to 
her so true a picture of the realities of her situation, and that of him 
who engrossed her thoughts, that she turned away from it in terror. 

Days grew to weeks, and weeks passed away in the same irksome sus- 
pense ; still nothing decisive was known concerning the fate of Cornelius. 
It had, indeed, been agreed that the boat should not instantly return, but 
linger out at sea, as if bent on a fishing expedition, that the real purpose 
with which it had set out might be the better concealed. Thus some delay 
appeared natural; but when it became protracted beyond all reasonable 
calculation, the anxious wife and daughter began to feel the most serious 
alarm, and, unknown to them, all those initiated in the secret shared their 
anxiety. 

Van Diest ventured to pay Paul another secret and nocturnal visit, for 
the purpose of communicating to him the misgivings that filled his mind. 
Neither the skipper’s family nor any of their friends had heard of him 
since his departure, nor had Van Diest been able to ascertain, although 
he had caused diligent inquiries to be made among the owners of the 
fishing-smacks generally stationed along the coast, if Master van Kuyp 
had succeeded in clearing Walcheren. If he had passed it, he had effected 
his purpose with singular mystery. 

At Middleburg, Paul had some friends ; and Van Diest, who had lately 
gathered some reports most unfavourable to the respectability of the Van 
Kuyp family, advised him to go over in person, and take his informations 
on the spot. Paul had already found that, strange as it appeared to him, 
Van Diest’s advice was generally good. In this instance it suited well 
with his own impatience; he determined, therefore, without more reflec- 
tion, to act upon it. 

Margaret heard of his intention through Kay, who came, at her uncle’s 
desire, to inform her of the step he was about to take, when, for the first 
time, she perceived with dismay that her own boding fears were shared 
by others. During that and the eusuing day she felt irresistibly tempted 
to question the only being who, she thought, could have cleared away her 
doubts. The words hovered incessantly upon her lips; but whenever her 
eyes wandered to the countenance of Chievosa, a mysterious repulsion 
seemed to breathe forth from his handsome features that prevented her 
from giving them utterance. Why her dread of him should thus increase 
she could not divine; but all her efforts to overcome the feeling were 
fruitless, and his own silence, so stubbornly prolonged, appeared to her no 
happy omen. 

Paul returned, but all his exertions had been of no avail. Far from 
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ascertaining anything concerning his brother’s fate, he had received no 
tidings even of the boat. His perplexity equalled his sorrow; but what 
were his feelings compared with those of Margaret and her mother! But 
they sought relief in the exercise of their devotions ; and whilst the steps 
of Mrs. van Meeren conducted her to the lofty aisles of the cathedral, 
Margaret poured out her grief beneath the shades of St. Michael’s. 
Chievosa not only left the house very seldom, but had of late com- 
letely domiciled himself within the apartment of the females, to both of 
whom, though from different reasons, his presence was a restraint. His 
watchful eye was ever on them; and so trying to Margaret’s temper was 
the quiet yet decided part he enacted towards them, that nothing but her 
mother’s commands could withdraw her from her own chamber. 

They thus sat together one fair summer morning, whose gladness 
seemed lost alike upon all three, when a knock at the door announced a 
visitor. Time was when such tokens had passed unheeded; but now the 
circumstance assumed for them an importance wherewith misfortune and 
habitual solitude will sometimes invest the merest trifles. With a start of 
surprise they simultaneously rose to greet Father Eustace as he slowly 
entered the room; but surprise gave way to alarm in Margaret’s bosom 
when she remarked the grave, collected air and sorrowful countenance of 
the priest as he advanced towards her. Mrs. van Meeren looked embar- 
rassed, and the Spaniard angry, at the sight of a guest who had once been 
so welcome. 

“‘ Daughter,” said the Premontre, turning to Mary, ‘I would be alone 
with you and your child. I have that to say which will brook the pre- 
sence of no stranger.” 

“If the reverend father means me,” said Chievosa, with an easy, 
almost contemptuous look, ‘1 can assure him the term is misapplied, the 
caution useless; I am no stranger here.” 

“Tt is not with you that I would speak,” said the priest, calmly. 
‘“‘ My business is with the wife and daughter of Master Cornelius, and 
with them alone.” 

He looked as if he expected Mary to interfere, but she gazed hesi- 
tatingly from one to the other without speaking a word. At last Mar- 
garet, turning her indignant glance towards Chievosa, ventured to express 
a wish that he would withdraw. 

“T will not resist the bidding of so fair a lady,” said Lopez, bowing 
with mock courtesy; ‘ but when you are mine I must provide you with 
a spiritual guide more kindly inclined towards me. But let that pass. I 
go not at your request, sir, for I know that you wish me away, that you 
may speak evil of me; and, were it not for the cowl that protects you, 
I But I will not threaten.” 

“ Were I so disposed,” said Father Eustace, raising his large mild eyes 
to the Spaniard’s haughty countenance, “ I might show you that one does 
not insult with impunity the habit of my order; but I prefer a gentler 
mode of reminding you of what is due to my character as a priest. My 
life is one of peace and not of strife; go, therefore, and trouble me not. 
The evil you wish me in your heart I forgive as sincerely as I ho 
Heaven will forgive all the wickedness that you may have ever thought 
and done. If your heart were ripe for repentance, I would say, Come, 
my son; as it is, go—and go in peace.”» 
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An ineffable dignity was spread over the monk's countenance as he 
spoke, and Margaret observed the pride of the Spaniard fall before it. 
Crestfallen, if not touched, be turned away, and silently glided from the 
room. ‘The moment the door was closed the Premontre turned to Mary ; 
but before his lips even moved Margaret read in the sorrowful glance of 
his eye some impending evil of which he was the unwilling messenger. 

“Holy Virgin!” she exelaimedi “ has aught befallen my father ?” 

Mary trembled so violently that she could scarcely stand; her mind, 
as well as that of her daughter, was filled with the keenest apprehension, 
which the very next words of the priest but too amply realised. 

“You must prepare yourselves, my daughters, to bear with fortitude 
the misfortunes wherewith it has pleased Providence to try you. Chance 
has revealed to me your father’s fate. He has been, doubtless, betrayed ; 
for when the boat in which he embarked was about to thread its way 
along past the Waleheren island, it was chased by several armed boats, 
overtaken, overhauled, and Master Cornelius taken prisoner, though by 
what authority, and for what purpose, can only be guessed at. Where 
the master of the skiff, and those who manned it, have been removed, 
remains a mystery which I have not the means of solving, at least at 
present.” 

The monk might have spoken at much greater length without receiv- 
ing any interruption, for Mary had fallen back into her chair the picture 
of despair, with her hands tightly pressed together, and her eyes fixed on 
the father, with an expression so wild, that it was evident she retained 
but little consciousness of what was said; whilst Margaret, less stunned 
by the blow in consequence of having been longer prepared to meet it, 
was but the more alive to the intensity of affliction with which the news 
was fraught. ‘The sympathising look of Father Eustace turned from one 
to the other. 

“My children, said he, “I feel for you. I would not have inflicted 
such pain had it not been for your temporal as well as your eternal good ; 
you must have courage, and listen to what more I have to say, for time 
presses. Seek comfort where alone it can be found; but, ‘above all, 
remember, Margaret, that your only chance of saving your father, per- 
haps yourselves, lies in the prudence and courage with which the weakest 
are invested if they but seek strength from its real and only source.” 

“] have long foreseen this,” said Margaret. “ It is Chievosa’s deed !” 

“T have thought this probable,” replied Father Eustace; “ but how 
came he by the knowledge of your father’s flight ?” 

‘He knew it—he knew it,” exclaimed Margaret, struggling with the 
tears that relieved her oppressed heart. ‘* He told me so himself!” 

* Then, indeed, there ean be no doubt whence this misfortune comes,” 
observed the monk; “and the daughter of Master Cornelius can never 
become the wife of one who has acted a part so unnatural. Let that 
thought inspire you both with courage and prudence to break from his 
toils. Rouse yourself, daughter,” he said, addressing Mary, “ and turn 
every energy towards the safety of that object of your love which it has 
pleased Providence to leave you. Let the feelings of a mother steel your 
heart against this great affliction.” , 

“TI was a wife before I was a mother,” said Mary, concealing her face 


with her hands; “but you cannot understand my feelings. Leave me, 
good father.” 
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“No: Ileave you not thus. This frame of mind is unworthy the pious 
woman I once knew you. The weakest, the tamest, as well as the most 
savage, of the brute creation defend their offspring, and can that feeling 
be less strong in the breast of the Christian mother than by instinct it is 
in theirs? You still keep your face turned from me—your heart is not 
softened—do you, then, forget how you felt seventeen years ago, when 
love for your child made you so eloquent a pleader to me—even to me, 
whose voice you will not now listen to when it is-raised in her behalf ? 
Was the bud, then, dearer than the flower? Has she been an undutiful, 
an ingrate daughter, that your heart is turned from her in the hour of 
bereavement, when most she needs a parent’s love ?” 

“ You know not,” murmured Mary through her sobs, ‘‘ what it is to be 
placed between two affections equally powerful—equally torturing. No,” 
she continued, with vehemence, “ you cannot know what Cornelius has 
been tome. You see in him, perhaps, nothing to justify the excess of 
my affection. You who have lived for years in your solitary cell, claiming 
no sympathy with any other weak and erring mortal like yourself, cannot 
understand the indissoluble bond of love which years passed together, day 
by day, hour by hour, can create between two beings whose confidence, 
whose affection has been unlimited. The solicitude with which he has 
bent over my couch when I there lay in sickness—the unalterable patience 
he has shown in bearing with the infirmities of my temper—the un- 
deviating kindness wherewith he has soothed and supported me through 
all the inevitable trials of life—these are links of a chain that can never 
be broken. No—no,” continued Mary, wringing her hands, “ Margaret 
can never be to me what he has been. Leave me, good father, to a 
sorrow that you cannot understand.” 

Father Eustace crossed his arms on his chest, and gazed with a com- 
miserating look on the convulsed features of Mary, but he did not attempt 
to speak. He felt that silence at such a moment was indeed a mercy to 
the sufferer. 

“ Yes,” continued Mary, as if the venting of her feelings in words 
were a relief, “Cornelius has nothing whereby to attract the attention 
of strangers like his brother Paul, and the extent of his worth cannot be 
appreciated by them; but to me—but you cannot understand me.”’ 

“ Daughter,” said Father Eustace, meekly, ‘‘ 1 know what is sorrow, 
for I have felt it. I will not now, in your hour of trial, reproach you 
for your want of submission to the Divine will—you are not in a fit state 
to benefit by such upbraidings; but I will employ the few moments I can 
devote to you, in tracing out a line of conduct which it is not only ad- 
visable but necessary to adopt. Turn away the stranger from beneath 
your roof. By what right does he remain under its shelter, when the 
head of the family is withdrawn from it? It is not only imprudent, but 
unseemly. He dare not remain against your will; and if you act up- 
rightly in this matter you need fear nothing, for you have yet friends to 
protect you. But the wisest, the best course to pursue, for your tem- 
poral as well as your spiritual weal, is to seek a temporary shelter in 
some convent. In such a retreat your mind will be gradual , led away 
from the contemplation of your own sorrows by exercises 0 piety, nor 
will it be easy, even for your astucious guest, to follow you thither. 
Should matters come to the worst—forymy daughters, you must learn to 
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face misfortunes you cannot avert—the veil may prove a protection to 
Margaret. Should she become a friendless orphan—and such seems but 
too likely to be her fate—what other asylum holds out so safe a refuge ? 
God knows I would persuade no one to embrace a state, however happy, 
for which they feel no vocation; but should the troubles augment, the 
veil will be the only shield for the weak and the unprotected.” 

“ And why should I turn away,” said Mary, indignantly, “ from 
the only chance I may yet have of saving my beloved husband? If 
any one can again unite me to him, it is Lopez; and I would buy his 
safet F 

With your daughter’s honour—perhaps her life,” interrupted the 
monk, severely. ‘ Infatuated woman! you cannot save him. No, there 
is no price by which the evil-inclined can be brought over to do good ! 
But you remitted the soul of this child to my care when least I sought 
the charge, and it has now become my paramount duty to watch over 
it. Margaret, I command you on no account to yield to your mother’s 
weakness. It is not only your personal safety, but that of your soul 
rou would endanger by an alliance with one who owns no creed but 
that of his wild passions. Be tirm, my daughter, but gentle in your 
firmness.” 

Mary started up in anger. 

“ And who is it,” said she, ‘ who dares to place his authority between 
a mother and her child? Is it by training your charge to disobedience 
and disrespect towards those whom God has appointed to watch over 
her, that you fulfil the holy mission I had entrusted you with? Go, 
unworthy priest; leave a house where you would add sorrow to sorrow; 
the curse of disunion to that of misfortune. Go, or I will myself depart, 
and leave to your tender care the daughter who would rebel against her 
mother.” She rapidly advanced towards the door, her flushed cheeks, 
sparkling eyes, agitation, and the traces of recent tears, united to give 
her an appearance so disordered that it alarmed both Father Eustace 
and Margaret. 

‘‘ You had better call in medical aid,” said the monk, in low, hurried 
tones, to the latter. “Ihave communicated the evil tidings too sud- 
denly. I will now depart, for my presence would excite her to madness. 
My blessing be with you, my poor child; suffer not a moment your 
patience and your courage to desert you. I go,” he continued, turning 
to Mrs. van Meeren—“ I go, at your bidding. I depart not from your 
door in anger, but in sorrow. I shall pray for you; and when you wish 
for me again, I shall be ready to afford you what consolation may lie 
within my power.” 

When the mother and daughter were left alone, the former looked 
wildly around her, and flew back to the spot where the latter stood, pale 
and mute, like a carved effigy of sorrow; she then threw herself upon 
the ground, and embraced her daughter’s knees. 

“Margaret!” she exclaimed, “heed not his words—save me—save 
your father! Margaret, will you let me die at your feet ?” 

With the greatest difficulty Margaret raised her mother from the 
humiliating posture of supplication, and having at last succeeded in 
placing her in a chair, she encircled her tenderly in her arms; but Mary 
started from her as from an adder. 
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“ A mother plead in vain at her daughter’s feet for the life of one so 
dear to both!” she exclaimed. ‘Who could have believed it ?—who 
will credit it? Little did I dream of this when Cornelius and I rejoiced 
by the side of thy cradle, that a child was born unto us to pm our 
declining years. Far from me was the thought that our joy would be 
turned into mourning—that strangers would interpose between us and 
our child’s affection! And what do I require of you ?—wherein lies the 
sacrifice? I ask you but to wed one whom prejudice alone can cavil at 
—whose only error is his unbounded love for you. Oh, Margaret! he 
could—he would save your father !” 

Margaret would have spoken, but the next instant she felt her mother’s 
form heavier in her arms, all colour forsook her cheeks, and she who was 
but lately so vehemently agitated, lay so still and lifeless in her chair that 
Margaret shuddered as she thought that death might have overtaken 
her. She darted from the room, and so great was her alarm that she 
called upon Lopez for succour. ' 

‘My mother is dying !” exclaimed she, breathlessly ; “ for God’s sak 
run and fetch the first leech or barber you may fall in with.” 

‘‘ Let me first see her.” 

“That were time lost,” urged Margaret. 

“Perhaps not so,” said the Spaniard ; and passing the anxious daughter 
he hastily entered the chamber where Mary lay senseless. No longer 
supported, she had glided from her chair to the floor, her head resting on 
the cushion whence she had fallen. Lopez bent anxiously over her, 
felt her wrist, put his hand upon her heart, then again consulted the 
pulse. 

“ Prepare everything,” he whispered; ‘she is in danger—a vein must 
be opened. I will return instantly.” 

Margaret, though frightened, did not lose her presence of mind. All 
was prepared when Chievosa re-entered, uty he had scarcely been 
more than a few seconds absent. He drew a lancet and a piece of red 
tape to bind the arm from a small box, and having carefully raised Mrs. 
van Meeren to a sitting posture, he impatiently tore open the sleeve, 
which, according to the fashion of that a was too tight to admit of 
being drawn up. Margaret, who had never before seen anything of the 
sort, witnessed his preparations with a shudder; mistrusting him as she 
did, it is not surprising if the dreadful thought flashed across her mind 
that he might be about to take her mother’s life. He who had so cruelly 
betrayed the one parent, how could he be a friend to the other? But 
before she could interfere the red tape was firmly bound, and she could 
scarcely repress a scream when the blood flowed freely. It was too late 
now to remonstrate ; she could but stand by and watch the result. 

Lopez, holding the pulse of the patient within his fingers, with an 
anxious countenance seemed to study its every throb, whilst to Margaret's 
inexperienced eye it appeared as if her mother’s life-blood was oo 
fast; but when her feelings had reached a point at which they coul 
scarcely be said to be within control, Chievosa drew from his box a long 
linen band, and in a second caused the tide he had called forth to retreat 
towards the system. Margaret was then surprised to see a ig of so 
slender an appearance raise in his arms the heavy person of her mother, 
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and her without the slightest appearance of exertion towards the 
bad-chasttbees Guessing his purpose, che hastened forward and threw open 
the door, when Lopez deposited upon the couch his still inanimate bur- 
den; but colour had returned, and the slight heaving of her breast 
showed that consciousness would soon follow. 

“She has received some violent shock,” observed Chievosa. “I will 
give you a paper, which, when placed near the region of the heart, will 
soon soothe and revive her. It must remain there at least for the space 
of four-and-twenty hours, after the expiration of which time you may; I 
think, remove it with safety: we will, however, see how she then finds 
herself. In a few minutes her eyes will open, you should then give her 
some of those calming draughts, which you know, as well as myself, how 
to prepare. When she comes to herself. see that you speak on no agita- 
ting topic. Margaret, I know what has passed; but Father Eustace’s 
advice is not a sound one—follow it, and your father is lost. I do not 
admit that I have betrayed, but will not deny that I can save him; and 
I here declare to you that I will not unless your hand be my reward. 
Look at your mother ; if you deny me you will sacrifice the life of both 

our parents. Think not that she will survive her husband; and do you 
imagine that even in the shade of the cloister there will be peace for the 
daughter who has done this deed? Consult your own heart well before 

ou act at the instigation of any one. I leave you now to its prompt- 
ings. You will observe,” added he, with a bitter smile, “that I am just. 
I now offer you a fair bargain—it is for you to accept or to reject it. 
You have not treated me with sufficient generosity to expect any at my 
hands.”” So saying, he turned slowly from her and left the room. 

The vecneiaden of that day passed sadly for Margaret. Her mother, 
after coming to herself, for a few seconds, sank back again into a quiet 
repose. She heard Chievosa leave the house, and, though his departure 
was a relief, she never felt so lonely—so hopeless, before. If the words 
of Father Eustace agreed with her own view of the case, her mother's had 


- found an echo im her heart, and Chievosa’s had awakened her tender con- 


science. What peace could she hope for in the world or away from it, if 
she neglected to pursue those means which might yet afford a chance of 
saving her father. A small still voice within whispered it was her duty 
to try everything. Happiness she might renounce, but the peace of her 
conscience was to be ensured at every hazard. And if her parents were 
but once safe and free in a country where they would run no further 
danger, what then would it matter what became of her in Chievosa’s 
hands? Over her soul he could never hold sway, and ought she not to 
risk all else for the sake of those she loved somuch? Yes, she would 
herself advise her mother—if, indeed, such advice were needful—to 
remain on the same friendly terms with the young Spaniard as heretofore, 
for she felt that by withdrawing from his power she should make of him 
an irreconcilable enemy. She would once more give him the alternative 
of restoring her father to liberty, and taking her hand as the price—a 
price that she would not then scruple to pay. But for her father’s sake 
she determined to insist first on the fulfilment of her conditions ; to yi 

beforehand would be madness. Having thus made up her mind, she felt 
more calm, more resigned. There is in the very thought of self-sacrifice 
on the altar of duty and affection, that which elevates the mind above its 
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cares, and enables even the weak-minded—and of these Margaret was 
not one—to grapple with their sorrows. 

Towards evening Mrs. van Meeren awoke from a refreshing slumber. 
At first she gazed on her bound arm, and on objects around, without 
seeming to have any recollection of what had happened. Her eyes wan- 
dered to the little house altar at the foot of her bed, where Cornelius and 
she had been so many long years, evening after evening, in the habit of 
kneeling together, to implore that heavenly protection which had so un- 
accountably departed from them. She turned away her eyes with a deep- 
drawn sigh. ‘They next fell upon her daughter, who sat on the oaken 
bahut (a piece of furniture which in those days supplied the uses of a 
chest of drawers) beside her bed. With a feeble hand she pushed aside 
the folds of the heavy curtains which interposed between herself and 
Margaret, and gazed long and wistfully at her, as ifshe would have drawn 
from a silent examination of her features a clear perception of what floated 
indistinetly through her brain. At last her thoughts gradually disen- 
tangled ? Geant and she began to remember the events of the 
morning. 

“ Margaret,” she said, in a low, melancholy tone, “ you are about to 
leave me—to enter into a convent—did not Father Eustace say so?” 

“ Hush—hush, dear mother ; for the sweet Virgin’s sake do not agitate 
yourself. I will do nothing but what you would have me. Let that 
set your mind at rest, dear mother, for rest and quiet is what you most 
need.” 

‘Will you?” exciaimed Mrs. van Meeren, starting up from her re- 
cumbent posture, and resting on her elbow. ‘You are then my own 
dear, gentle child? You will not dream of going to that hateful con- 
vent—the Lord forgive me for speaking thus of any house of his,” she 
added, piously crossing herself. ‘* You will, then, marry Lopez, will you 
not, my sweet child ?”’ 

‘¢ Assuredly,” replied Margaret, firmly, “if he save my father.” 

“ Then you will not drive him from our roof?” urged the mother, with 
an almost infantine expression of helplessness. 

“If you bid him stay, who shall bid him go ?” returned Margaret, 
blushing at her mother’s display of weakness. 

“Then you will not be disobedient and undutiful, as your uncle and 
Father Eustace would advise ?” 

“Be their advice never so wise, if it meet not your approbation, 
mother, of course I am bound to disregard it.” 

“ Come near, my child, that I may bless you.” But scarcely had Mary’s 
lips touched her x ese dr brow, when he fell back exhausted on her 
pillow; and Margaret was glad that her physical at spared her the 
mental anguish which, had she been fully conscious of it, her sad situation 
must have inflicted upon her. 

The next day there was a visible improvement in Mrs. van Meeren’s 
state of health. Lopez Chievosa visited her in his newly-assumed charac- 
ter of leech, and his manner was so kind and attentive towards his patient, 
that Margaret was for a moment tempted to believe she had formed too 
harsh an opinion of him. She could not reflect, without some feeling of 
gratitude, upon the probability of his having been the day before the 
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means of saving her mother’s life. Her mood towards him was softened, 
and she expressed, more cordially than heretofore, her readiness to comply 
with his wishes, stipulating, however, that her father’s liberation should 
precede their union. " 

Chievosa appeared contented with this result, and though he did not 
allude to the subject, he was evidently surprised as well as gratified that 
they entertained no design of breaking up the establishment. During 
the whole of that day he absented himself, but the morning did not pass 
by uninterrupted as usual. William Kay came, on the part of Paul, to 
urge his sister-in-law and niece to flight, since some harm must have be- 
fallen his brother, being resolved himself to provide for them a fitting 
escort. Kay likewise informed them that Van Diest had gone to Brussels, 
in the hope of discovering some clue to his poor friend’s fate by dint of 
his sagacity, in which his trust was implicit, and concluded by frankly 
offering his own home and protection until they should meet with an op- 
portunity of exchanging both for what might better meet their views ; he 
added, that it would be a good means of ridding themselves of Chievosa 
without quarrel or recriminations, and would bring them more imme- 
diately under Paul’s protection without committing them. But kindly as 
this offer was pressed, it was firmly refused by Mrs. van Meeren. 

“ Well,” said Kay, rising to take his leave, ‘‘ Master Paul will be 
sorry when he hears the ill success of his plan. But you will not keep your 
precious friend long with you—Van Diest declares, that when he has fer- 
reted out Master Cornelius, he will find a way to make Antwerp too hot 
for the Spaniard, and that without burning his own fingers; and Master 
Paul swears he will have his life if he meddle any further with affairs 
that concern him not. I assure you he will find the place untenable; 
there are too many who have their eyes upon him, and will leave no means 
untried to turn him out.” 

Mrs. van Meeren heard these words in silence; but they caused Mar- 
garet’s heart to beat with reviving hope. Her friends were closing around 
her. Her fiery uncle, the gentle Father Eustace, the pacific Van Diest, 
nay, the absorbed and abstracted William Kay himself, were forming a 
league which she thought would prove too powerful for a man standin 
alone and a stranger among them. ‘The feeling of desolation which had 
lately overshadowed her, was much assuaged by these proofs of active 
friendship on the part of those whom she had accused in her secret heart 
of neglect. It seemed, however, as if Chievosa knew, as by intuition, 
everything that was said or whispered beneath her roof; such, at least, 
was the inference she drew from his overcast and gloomy looks when next 
she encountered him. Her own, on the contrary, in spite of her great 
affliction, were more cheerful and confident than they had been for a long 
while past, 

Thus many days passed away, during which Lopez Chievosa made fre- 
quent absences, and Mrs. van Meeren, sanguine that they were all on her 
account and for the best of purposes, put the most kind construction upon 
them. Though far from sharing implicitly her mother’s conviction on 
this point, Margaret forbore from hazarding an avowal of her doubts, 
and both adhered to their ordinary practice of questioning none of his 
movements, Strange looking men, too, it was remarked, osely mufiled, 
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were in the habit of calling upon him during the hours of dusk, or, in case 
of his absence, of leaving letters for him, which the deaf old nurse had 
been instructed to deposit carefully in his chamber. Mysteries seemed 
thickening around him, to unravel which Margaret and hig mother had 
either not the desire or the courage. 

The town, in the mean time, remained perfectly quiet. The presence 
of the Prince of Orange, if it did not stifle all dissensions, was, at least, 
of sufficient weight to prevent them from taking the shape of any popular 
outbreak. It was well known that the regent was sending courier a 
courier to urge the return of this nobleman, and it was generally thought 
her anxiety on this head arose from suspicions, which the presence of 
Brederode and his party in Antwerp was calculated to excite, of a secret 
understanding subsisting between the latter and the prince. She could, 
however, adduce many plausible reasons. The country was everywhere 
in a distracted state, and the government of the Prince of Orange greatly 
needed the presence of its governor. In Brussels, too, the absence of his 
council was felt even, unwillingly as she submitted to it, by the regent 
herself. In many towns of the Low Countries, even in whole districts, a 
strange spirit had arisen, though whence originating none pretended to 
divine. Men and women of the lowest and most abandoned class—of 
whom it has not even been clearly proved that they belonged to the re- 
formed faith—headed by no sina instigated by no motive that could 
be well understood—except by that love of destruction and thirst for 
plunder which ever lie dormant in the bosoms of the destitute and the bad 
—the scum, in short, of large populations belonging to all countries and 
ages, which, during times of commotion and popular discontent, break into 
outrages under some specious pretext or other offered by the miseries of 
the times—disbanded soldiers, famished sailors, workless artisans, boys 
miner old in sin, and prostitutes of the lowest description, under 
pretence of erasing from the land the abomination of idolatry, ransacked 
and pillaged every church and convent into which they could foree an 
entrance. 

They passed through the country like a hoard of locusts spreading a 
general blight, breaking down every cross and image that lay in their 
path, and destroying with ruthless hand every monument sanctified by 
piety, and dear to every lover of art and antiquity. Obeying nothing 
but their brutish impulse, they carried through everywhere their work of 
destruction, strange to say eabledased and unopposed ; and their wild fury 
spread like a contagion from town to village, from capital to province. 

The demon of desolation had not hitherto reached Antwerp, except in 
the shape of alarming reports, such as induced the magistrates to implore 
the Prince of Orange to protract his sojourn in their city until the As- 
somption should be over, they having every reason to dread disturbances 
on that occasion; the prince, therefore, sent message upon message to the 
regent, entreating her patience for a brief space longer, during which all 
parties looked forward to the future with anxiety. 





























SHAKSPEREAN A.—No. V. 
THE BOY SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue most interesting page in the records of the biography of great 
men is that which is devoted to the youth of genius! The dawn hath a 
radiance to the noon denied. It is a matchless pleasure to see the light 
wrestling with the darkness ; to see the radiant shafts of day piercing the 
black phalanx of the routed night with a diffused and expanding brightness. 

We see the future painter drawing outlines on the sand ; the future 
astronomer learning for the first time the names of the stars above his 
head ; the sculptor carving likenesses on his shepherd’s staff. We seem to 
see laid the corner-stone of a great temple, whereon the shechinah of 
a divine spirit shall hereafter rest. We never tire of tracing the silent 
advent of a great mind—its tardy acknowledgment by the incredulous 
world, its doubts and fears, and its final self-recognition. 

Alas! that this page, too, of so fair a volume time should have defaced, 
leaving only a few gilded tracings here and there, or an illumination 
whose colours are now pale and lifeless. 

Of his ancestry there is little known. His father was Master John 
Shakspeare, Bailiff of Stratford, who married Mary, the daughter. of 
Robert Arden, a gentleman of fortune of Wylnecote, in the same 
county, whose father was Governor of the Chamber to Henry VII. 
The family of Arden became afterwards connected by marriage with the 
illustrious name of Hampden. It is probable that political feeling led to. 
a closer connexion between two families who had rallied round the 
standard of the illustrious exile. That the grandfather of John Shak- 

had himself done faithful and approved service to the Earl of 
ichmond, is recorded in the grant of a renewal of his coat of arms in 
1569. In 1574 he purchased some houses in Henley-street, Stratford. 
In 1578, perhaps, but not necessarily, from pecuniary embarrassments, he 
mo his wife’s estate. In 1564, a few months before the poet’s 
birth, the plague broke out, and committed extensive ravages in Strat- 
ford. Little comment can be offered upon facts so scanty. It is suffi- 
cient to observe that Shakspeare was of a well-educated and refined race, 
neither brutalised nor weighed down by poverty, or emasculated by 
descent from one 


—whiose blood 
Had crept through rascals ever since the flood. 


He was of that middle class to which England owes her wisest and 
bravest sons. Men raised above a daily struggle for bread are compelled 
to advance to prevent receding. To these, her chosen children, Fortune 
holds out every motive that can incite to fame. They stand on vantage- 
und—the golden mean that the rich have lost, and the poor never 
ad. From his father, Shakspeare may have derived that strong loyalty 
that is ever visible in his dramatic works ; the horror of sedition, rebel- 
lion, and disarrangement of existing things; the personal love of the 
wearer of the “golden round, the crown and top of sovereignty ;” the 
almost idolatrous worship of the glittering insignia of rank, the proud 
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emblems of imperial rule ; the contemptuous indifference of the “ rank- 
scented many,” the shouting Janus-headed multitude. 

Old drivelliag Aubrey furnishes us with a wild unconnected story of 
the poet’s youth. He says, in his scrambling way, “ Shakspeare was the 
son of a butcher, and he was wont, when he was a boy, and killed a calf, 
to do it in a high style and make a speech. There was, at that time, 
another butcher's son in the town, that was held not at all inferior for a 
natural wit, his acquaintance and neighbour, but he died young.” 
A rambling anecdote, valuable as a proof of the narrowness of the 
popular appreciation of Shakspeare after the Restoration, when French 
taste ruled despotically a would-be despotic court, and of the oblivion of 
local traditions, that twenty years of civil war had produced, and the 
demoralising disregard for the civilities of social life, and of those local re- 
membrances, an extended love for which forms the patriot. 

To consider such traditions as these we must not look on the manners 
of the seventeenth eentury with the eye of the nineteenth. The dis- 
tinctions of society were broader: a reduced gentleman fell rapidly into 
the class of burghers. Ladies, even, of rank, deigned to superintend their 
still-rooms, and to watch their serving-men and maidens, as they busied 
themselves in the complicated operations of brewing, baking, spinning, 
starching (an important household duty in that age). The ladies of that 
time prated not of the rights, but thought only of the duties, of women. 
They knew the proudest place of a matron was the internal regulation of 
domestic life ; and that it was for that Nature had formed her nature so 
plastic, passive, and sensitive. 

It is probable that, in this simple era, before the days of veneer, 
lacquer, and false appearances, the son of a reduced country gentleman, 
a farmer and a woolcomber to boot, had to serve in a thousand menial 
occupations, and this dull, mechanical drudgery Shakspeare may have 
enlivened by his quick fancy—now killing a calf “like a sacrifice to the 
fas i now stabbing a sheep, as Brutus did Cesar, “in the high Roman 
ashion.” 

His plays contain only two allusions to his father’s trade. The one, I 
think, either in the “ Taming of the Shrew,” or the “ Comedy of Errors,” 
where a foaming sea is compared, by a harsh, turgid metaphor, to “ carded 
wool,” and another in “ Henry VIII.,” part of which, at least, was cer- 
tainly written by Shakspeare, though not acted till after his death : 

Upon these taxations, 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 

The many to them ‘longing, have put off 

‘The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 
Unfit for other life, compell’d by hunger, 

And lack of other means, in desperate manner, 


Daring the event to the teeth, are in uproar. 
Henry VIIT., Act 1., Scene II. 





The allusions to his native county, and those that border it, as Glou- 
cestershire and Northamptonshire, are more frequent, particularly in his 
early works. Falstaff, ashamed of his ragged troop, “won't march 
through Coventry, that’s flat.” ‘The only shirt in his regiment was one 
stolen from “the red-nosed innkeeper of Daventry ;” and several of the 
scenes of “ Henry VI.” are laid at Coventry and Warwick. 
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is scenery is the scenery of midland England. His rivers are seen 

é¢ res at their own sateipelattiee dan ae water-brooks of a rock 
land. His mountains are faintly sketched. His sea is the sea of a boun¢ . 
less imagination, but seems not drawn by a bystander. His Dover cliff 
was probably rather a chance resemblance to the bygone precipice than a 
portrait, and resembles it only as the description of one sea-side crag re- 
sembles that of another. 

The early works of Shakspeare abound with images of that rural 
life in which the first twenty years of his life were spent. The back- 

und of his “‘ Venus and Adonis,” “the first heir of his invention,” as 
Soe it, is such a scene of hill and dell, and wood and thicket, as Strat- 
ford itself might have furnished. It is interesting to think that some of the 
gems that stud his pages were picked "p as he brushed through the dewy 
fields around Shottery, having torn himself from the arms of Anne 
Hathaway as the morn grew grey, when 

Morn stood on the misty mountain’s top ; 


the morning when they doubted whether it was the nightingale or the lark 
that bid them part : 
Lo! here the gentle lark,* weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty. 
Venus and Adonis. 


The lark, the herald of the morn, 


whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
The shrill-gorged lark. 
Lear. 


In London all personal recollections of Shakspeare have passed away, 
even from Eastcheap and Whitefriars. Our hearts do not burn within us 
when we pace the dingy streets of Southwark, or do they glow when we 
ramble through Blackfriars ; but in Stratford we can rest our eyes on the very 
scenes that met his eyes two centuries and a half ago. We see his paths, 
the haunts of his childhood, the gently-flowing river; the hills that 
bounded his bound our horizon; we see the house where he was born; 
we see the silent home where he is laid. The Warwickshire farmer 
thinks of Stratford as his market-town ; to its inhabitants it is the scene 
of daily hopes, fears, cares, and vicissitudes ; but to the pilgrim it is no- 
thing but the birthplace of Shakspeare ; his memory is 

undying ; 
The very gale his name is sighing, 
The waters murmur still his name, 
The woods are peopled with his fame. 


His spirit wraps the dusky mountain, 
His memory sparkles o’er the fountain ; 
The rippling rill, the gentle river, 
Roll, mingling with his fame, for ever. 


* The idea of the “lark at heaven’s gate singing,” in the beautiful song in 
“ Cymbeline,” is found in several earlier writers, ” me 
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We cannot converse with the dead, with the silent in the grave. Be- 
tween them and us there is a great gulf fixed, but we can still visit the 
scenes which their footsteps have consecrated for eternity. 

We can wander over the very spots, and swear by our halidome we 
see him “in our mind’s eye, Horatio,” carving upon the smooth rind of a 
beech the names of Will and Anne joined in a love-knot, and such rude 
flourishings as a dagger could achieve, hanging sonnets upon hawthorns, 
and songs upon brambles, with all the marks of love upon him, if we 
can trust the symptoms he himself furnishes—cheek lean, blue eyes 
sunken, ‘‘ beard neglected, hose ungartered, bonnet unbanded, sleeve un- 
buttoned, shoe untied, and everything about him denoting a careless deso- 
lation.” 

Of his birthplace there have been many descriptions, from the 
Scotch minuteness, like the items of an auctioneer’s catalogue, down, or 
rather up to, Irving, who writes with the pen of Addison. It is a long 
irregular structure of wood and plaster, with gable-ends, a wide-gaping, 
cheerful, hospitable, truly English porch, wide-latticed, diamond-paned 
casements, forming gable-ended projectings from the roof. As Irvin 
says, ‘‘a true nestling-place of Genius, who seems to delight to hatch her 
offspring in by-corners.” His chair is still shown. From the birthplace 
to the grave of Shakspeare is but a step. Irving beautifully describes it 
in his “ Sketch-Book.”’ We abridge and subjoin it: 

“ He lies buried in the chancel of the edtish church, a large and vene- 
rable pile, mouldering with age, but richly ornamented. It stands on the 
banks of the Avon, on an embowered point, and separated by gardens 
from the adjoining village. Its situation is quiet and retired. The river 
runs murmuring at the foot of the churchyard, and the elms which grow 
upon its banks droop their branches into its clear bosom. Ar avenue of 
limes leads to the church-porch. The graves are overgrown wi*h 
grass, and the tombstones with moss. The church is crowned by « 
spire; it is entered by a highly-ornamented porch, with carved doors 
of massive oak. ‘The interior is spacious, and the architecture good. 
There are ancient monuments there, with rotting banners and dark 
escutcheons ; tall elms wave before the pointed windows, and the 
murmurs of the near Avon can be heard within. A flat stone in the 
chancel indicates his grave. There are four lines on it, which, if they 
are indeed his own, show that solicitude about the quiet of the grave 
which seems natural to fine, sensitive, and thoughtful minds—the grave 
of him who says, with a feeling of such deep repose, 


“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well— 


“ Good friends, for Jesus’ sake, forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 
Blessed be he that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that moves my bones.” 


Proceeding upon the well-known principle of every Shakspearian com- 
mentator, that every bad line in any play, song, or sonnet, must be a vile 
interpolation, I should be inclined to assert that this wretched doggrel 
was none of the poet's, who, it is probable, died suddenly. Just over the 
grave, in a niche of the wall, is a bust of Shakspeare, put up a year or 
two after his death. The features are hegy¥, but wear a bland and serene 
expression, such as we might have expécted from a spirit who had love 
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harity for all. Universal wisdom is coincident with universal love, 
mes es a meee to approach nearer to the attributes of his 
Creator the more boundless is his philanthropy. To Irving’s eye it wore a 
pleasant and serene aspect, with a finely-arched forehead, on which one 
seemed to read clear indications of that cheerful and social disposition by 
which he was as much characterised among his contemporaries as by the 
vastness of his genius. The inscription shows him to have been only 
fifty-three years of age at the’ time of his decease,—an untimely death for 
the world. It is strange that these lines, probably penned by some friendly 
executor, in the spirit of the old Scotch nobleman who wrote upon his 
bundle of accounts, 


The de’il pike out his een that looks herein, 


actually prevented the removal of the poet’s body to that city of the im- 
mortal dead, Westminster Abbey. Some years ago, in sinking a vault ad- 
jacent to the grave, the earth gaped sufficiently wide to enable the grave- 

igger to look within. There was nothing but dust; the great brain and the 
large heart had resolved into their primitive atoms. No saucy earth-turner 
could rap his pate with his shovel : already he had sunk into dust, and 
may, even now, stop a barrel, as his own Hamleé¢ speculates not too 
curiously. For two days and nights the Stratford sexton guarded the 
sacred relics—the palladium of the Warwickshire village. What solemn 
communion at midnight by the side of the dark pit, with no sound to 
break the thick heavy darkness but the murmuring of the Avon, that 
seems to murmur its eternal dirge beneath the windows, and the metallic 
pulsation of the belfry clock above! 

Near his grave are those of his wife, united at least in death, his 
favourite daughter, Mrs. Hall, and others of his family. Ona tomb near 
is the full-length effigy of the old rich usurer, John Coombes, whom he 
satirised so scorchingly. Tradition reports that Shakspeare was interred 
the second day after bis death, but does not explain why his interment 
was so precipitate. His monument is constructed partly of marble and 
partly of stone. It consists of a half-length figure with a cushion before it, 
placed under an ornamental canopy, between two Corinthian columns 
supporting an entablature on which the arms and crest of the deceased 
are sculptured in bold relief. Beneath the bust are the following wretched 
lines, which some rhyming relative had the temerity to place upon the 
tomb of the world’s greatest poet. They impute to him the wisdom of 
Nestor, the genius of Socrates, and the art of Virgil: 


Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus meeret, Olympus habet. 


Stay, passenger, why goest thou by so fast ? 

Read if thou canst, whom envious Death hath plast 
Within this monument: Shakspeare, with whom 
Quick nature died ; whose name doth deck this tomb 
Far more than cost ; sith all that he has writ 

Leaves living art but page to serve his wit. 


OBIIT A.D. 1616, 2TatIs 53, DIE 28 ap. 


Malone says the malediction on his tomb was occasioned by the recol- 
lection of a pile of human bones lying in the chancel of Stratford Chureh, 
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the wreck of some forgotten battle, which may have furnished some 
recollections for “ Hamlet.” 

The grave of Mistress Anne Shakspeare is situated between her hus- 
band’s tomb and the north wall of the chancel. On a stone inlaid with 
brass is the following inscription : 


Ubera tu mater, tu lac vitamque dedisti, 

Vz mihi pro tanti munere saxa dabo 

Quam mallem, amoveat lapidem formo angeliore 
Exeat ut Christi corpus, imago tua 

Sed nil vota valent venia cito Christi resurgat 
Clausalicet tumuli mater et astra pater. 


In the same Sketch from which we have above quoted, Irving gives a 
picturesque description of Charlecote, the seat of the Lucy, me 4 saat 
to the world by the name of Justice Shallow, who drove the young 
scapegrace poet into exile, from a principle, perhaps, something akin to 
that which led the fickle Athenians to ostracise their and their noblest. 
In the ‘“‘ Merry Wives of Windsor” we find that Falstaff has just stolen 
his deer and kissed his keeper’s daughter; and in one of his earliest 
plays, “ Henry VI.,” he sketches, in the faintest water-colours, the deer- 
stalkers : 
lst Keeper.— Under this thick-grown brake we'll shroud ourselves ; 
For through the inland down the deer will come; 
And in this cover will we take our stand, 


Culling the principal of all the deer. 


Our readers, too, may remember how full his earlier poems are of 
hunting-scenes and thoughts borrowed from the chase. A verse of the 
title is still preserved ; it certainly has a rough, coarse strength : 

A parliament member, a justice of peace, 
At home a poor scarecrow, at London an ass, 
If lowsie is Lucy, as some folk miscall it, 
Then Luey is lowsie whatever befall it ; 

He thinks himself great, 

Yet an ass in his state 
We allow by his ears but with asses to mate. 
If Lucy is lowsie, as some folk miscall it, 
Then sing lowsie Lucy, whatever befall it. 


The name of this family is derived from the luce, or pike, that still 
abounds in the Avon about Charlecote, and which is seen upon the 
family arms. It is, perhaps, some proof of the authenticity of the 
lampoon, that the same rude jokes are found in the undoubtedly authentic 
openings of the play above mentioned. 

That Shakspeare’s youth was wild and unbridled, at least for a time, a 
tradition reported by ee? seems to prove. Who may say whether it was 
not the bitterness and impatience of a mind “cabined, cribbed, confined?” 
The people of Stratford were once challenged by a society of drinkers, 
called the “ Bedford Topers,” inhabitants of a village near the former town, 
to prove the strength of their heads. The Stratford men were discom- 
fited, and finally beat a retreat, and, ere they had marched “a mile and 
barely twain,” lay down for the night under a crab-tree, which in Ireland’s 
time was still called “ Shakspeare’s Tree.” In the morning a 
posed to return to Bedford, but the poet refused, saying he had 
enough, having drunk with 
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Piping Petworth, drunken Marston, 
Haunted Hillbro’, hungry Grafton, 

Drudging Exhall, popish Wickford, 
Beggarly Browne, and drunken Bedford, 


appellations still retained by most of the villages. 

Charlecote lies about three miles from Stratford, the way lying through 
a wide and fertile valley, called the “‘ Vale of the Horse,” through which 
the Avon winds, now Rrappiaing among groves or bare green banks, 
then rambling out into full view. A distant line of undulating blue hills 
form the boundary of the horizon. A footpath, turning from the road, 
leads to a private gate of the park, says Irving, entered by a noble 
avenue of oaks and elms of great age. It was from wandering in early 
life among this rich scenery, and about the romantic solitudes of the 
adjoining park of Fullbroke, which then formed part of the Lucy estate, 
that some of Shakspeare’s commentators have supposed he derived his 
noble forest meditations of Jucgues, and the enchanting woodland pic- 
tures in “ As You Like It.” Perhaps under one of those very trees which 
throw their broad shades over the grassy banks and quivering waters of 
the Avon, the poet’s fancy may have sallied forth into that little song 
which breathes the very soul of a rural yoluptuary : 


Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the wild bird’s throat. 
Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
Here he shall see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


Charlecote House is a large brick building, with stone groins in the 
Tudor style, having been built in the first year of Elizabeth’s reign. 
The exterior remains much in its original state, but the interior is much 
altered. A great gateway opens from the park into a kind of court-yard 
in front of the house, ornamented with a grass-plot, shrubs, and flowers. 
The gateway, in imitation of an ancient barbican, is flanked with towers. 
The casements are stone-shafted, with one great bow-window of heavy 
stonework, and a portal with armorial bearings over it carved in stone. 
At each corner of the building is an octagon tower, surmounted by a gilt 
ball and weathercock. 

The Avon, which winds through the park, makes a bend just at the 
foot of a gently sloping bank which sweeps down from the rear of the 
house. Large herds of deer were feeding or reposing upon its borders, 
and swans were sailing majestically upon its bosom. As one contemplated 
the venerable old mansion, you called to mind Falstaff’s encomium on 
esr Shallow’s abode, and the affected indifference and real vanity of 

e latter : 


Falstaff. You have here a goodly dwelling, and a rich. 
Shallow. Barren, barren, barren ; beggars all, beggars all, Sir John ;—marry, 


good air. 

Within, the fine old oak staircase and great hall remain unaltered. The 
ceiling is arched and lofty, and at one end is a gallery which is hung 
with family portraits. At one end is a wide, old, gaping hearth, and at 
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another a great Gothic bow-window, with stone mullions, looking out 
upon the queen from whence Shallow may have watched the keepers 
as they dragged along the recusant Will. On its panes are emblazoned 
the armorial bearings of the Lucy family from 1558. Amongst the 
quarterings are the three white luces that Slender mentions with such 
just pride: 

All his successors gone before him have done it, and all his ancestors that 
come after him may ; they may give the dozen white duces in their coat. 


Near the window hangs a portrait, by Sir Peter Lely, of one of the family, 
a beauty of the reign of Charles II., who gambled away a large portion of 
the family estate, including the part of the park where Shakspeare killed 
the deer. Her hand and arm are beautiful. The only likeness of Shallow 
Lucy is upon his tomb in Charlecote Church. Over the fireplace hangs a 
picture of his son, Sir Thomas Lucy, and family. Sir Thomas is dressed 
in ruff and doublet, white shoes and roses, and has a peaked yellow, or, as 
Master Slender calls it, ‘a cane-coloured beard”—one in which Bottom 
might have triumphed gloriously. His wife wears ruff and stomacher ; 
one of the children holds a cross-bow, while on a perch near sits a hawk. 
If Shallow himself were as fond of the chase, it may, in some measure, 
account for the warmth of his indignation against the deer-stealer. 
Who can picture to himself the meeting of the returned exile and the 
forgotten knight ? 

We forget the inducements to the profession of an actor in the sixteenth 
century,—a profession which had become synonymous with a litera 
life, and which enrolled in its ranks Jonson, Green, Rowley, and Hey- 
wood. It was no degradation for his father’s son, though he had been 
first, as some think, either a schoolmaster or engaged in a scrivener’s office. 
The fact of the poet having a brother, and perhaps an elder one, as well as a 
fellow-townsman, on the stage, are alone sufficient to account for the first 
direction of his thoughts to the boards. There was in that age no town 
which had not in the course of a year some pageant in which any clever 
youth able to con a part would be enlisted. In the “ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona” there is the following passage : 


When all our pageants of delight were play’d, 
Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 
And I was trimm’d in Madam Julia’s gown ; 
Which serv’d me asa fit by all men’s judgment, 
As if the garment had been made for me; 
Therefore, I know she is about my height. 

And as that time, I made her weep a-good, 
For I did play a lamentable part : 

Madam, ’twas Ariadne passioning 

For Theseus’ perjury, and unjust flight. 


The remembrance that the women’s parts in Shakspeare’s plays were 
always acted by boys, is the best excuse that can be offered for the few 
indecent passages to be found in them. For his age, and almost for any 
age, Shakspeare was an eminently pure writer—pure in heart as well as in 
speech—but not suppressing thoughts, which, however concealed under 
conventional phrases, pass through every mind. It is a strong argument 
in favour of this supposition, that even these few impurities were for the 
most part interpolations of later actorgy4hose pitiful ambition it was to 
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i h by an impure thought at any risk, that in the pirated edi- 
tion of Baa, Z ” in 1600, ir before its legitimate publication, 
the play-scene is found free of all offensiveness. 


SHAKSPEARE THE LOVER AND THE FRIEND. 


Anne HatHaway was twenty-six years of age, and eight years older 
than the poet, when she married him. Some of his earlier sonnets, play- 
ing upon his name, were probably addressed to her. There is still exist- 
ing a song which he may have thought of when he wrote his eloquent 
elioniaat on love in “ Love’s Labour Lost :” 

Never durst poet touch a pen to write 

Until his ink were tempered with love-sighs. 
If not genuine, it is at least an inimitable imitation of the Elizabethan 
manner. The beginning is artificial, but it warms into fervour : 





Would ye be taught, ye feathered throng, 
With love’s sweet note to grace your song, 
To pierce the heart with thrilling lay, 
Listen to mine Anne Hathaway. 
She hath a way to sing so clear, 
Phoebus might wond’ring stop to hear ; 
To melt the sad, make blythe the gay, 
And nature charm, Anne hath a way. 
She hath a way, 
Anne hath a way 
To breathe delight, Anne hath a way. 


When envy’s breath, and rancour’s tooth 
Do soil and bite fair worth and truth, 
And merit to distress betray, 
To soothe the heart Anne hath a way; 
She hath a way to calm despair, 
To heal all grief, to cure all care ; 
Turn foulest night to fairest day, 
Thou know’st, fond heart, Anne hath a way, 
She hath a way, 
Anne hath a way, 
To make grief bliss, Anne hath a way. 


Talk not of gems, the orient list-— 
The diamond, topaz, amethyst, 
The emerald mild, the ruby gay— 
Talk of my gems—Anne Hathaway. 
She hath a way, with her bright eye, 
Their various aes to defy ; 
The jewel she, and the foil they, 
So sweet to look Anne hath a way. 
She hath a way, 
Anne hath a way, 
To shame bright gems, Anne hath a way. 













But were it to my fancy given 
To rate her charms, I'd call them Heaven ; 
For though a mortal made of clay, 

Angels must love Anne Hathaway. 
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She hath a way so to control, 
To rapture the impassioned soul, 
And sweetest Heaven on earth display, 
That to be Heaven, Anne hath a way. 
She hath a way, 
Anne hath a way, 
To be Heaven itself, Anne hath a way. 


The youth of his bright fancy delighted in such verbal distortions— 
“a sentence is but a cheveral glove to a good wit.” Puns were no 
strangers to the sunny April of his youth, when first from woman’s eye 
he drew the true Promethean fire. In his “ Sonnets” he plays often 
upon his own{name. The following are instances : 


Sonnet 135. 
Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy Will, 
And will to boot, and will in overplus, 
More than enough, am I who vex her still, 
To thy sweet will, making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 
Not once vouch$afe to hide my will in thine ? 
Shall will in others seem right gracious, 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine ; 
The seasalt water yet receives rain still, 
And in abundance addeth to his store, 
So thou, being rich in will, add to thy will 
One will of mine to make thy large will more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill, 
Think all but one, and me in that one will. 


Again, in the succeeding 


Sonnet 136. 
If my soul check thee that I come so near, 
Swear to thy kind soul that I was thy will, 
And Will, thy soul knows, is admitted there ; 
Thus far, love, my lovesuit sweet fulfil. 
Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 
Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one, 
In things of great receipt with ease we prove. 
Among a number one is reckoned none, 
Then in the number let me pass untold, 
Though in thy store’s account I one must be, 
For nothing hold, so it please thee, hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee ; 
Make but my name thy love, and love that still, 
And then thou lov'st me, for my name is Will. 


And lastly, in the 148rd, which appears as if written to one who had for 
awhile forsaken his love for one who fled from her. He compares her 
beautifully to a housewife, who, running to catch 

One of her feathered creatures broke away, 


sets down her babe, and is pursued by it. It concludes thus: 


But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me 
And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind ; 

So will I pray that thou mayst have thy will, 

If thou turn back and his loud crying still. 


? 
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NOTES OF A LOITERER IN THE PYRENEES. 
BY HENRY COOKE, OF PETERBOROUGH. 


V. 


One of my most Swiss-like walks was to the amphitheatre of Gavarnie, 
about eighteen miles from Luz, a magnificent horse-shoe circle of black 
marble precipices, rising perpendicularly 1400 feet, with a cascade falling 
gracefully over them from an unbroken height of 1260 feet, which is 
near 400 feet loftier than the great fall of Staubach in Switzerland. 

The road to it from Luz, sometimes winding along the Gave, some- 
times high up on the mountain-side, affords a constant succession of 
ever-changing views. 

I often paused to listen to the wild torrent leaping from rock to rock, 
until it fell into the foaming Gave beneath. These simple sounds, that 
break the silence of the scene, fall like swelling music on the ear. 

And this gayling, with all its pyrple flowers, 

A man at leisure might admire for hours. 

And then, how fine this herbage! Men may say 
A heath is barren—nothing is so gay. 

One of the picturesque crags somewhat resembles the Lover's Leap, 
near Buxton, in Derbyshire ; but whether any despairing swain has ever 
thrown himself from its lofty summit, this deponent knoweth not. 

In this calculating age we manage matters differently ; and though 


’Tis best to be off with the old love, 
Before we are on with the new, 


we never dream of throwing ourselves off high places, let the matter 
take whatever turn it may. 

The days of romance, like those of miracles, have long since passed, 
though young ladies, just beginning to have notions, can scarcely be 
brought to believe it. 

The Maid of Athens, who made such a piece of work about her heart, 
married Mr. Black, the policeman; and though there is nothing very 
romantic in the police-sheet, they may still have been happy in their station. 

The nearer I approached Gavarnie, the more wild and striking the 
scenery became. 

At one spot, called the Chaos, huge masses of rocks, hurled together 
apparently by some great convulsion of nature, are often singularly 
balanced upon each other, like the Brimham rocks near Ripon, in York- 
shire, though on a more stupendous scale : 


I’ve traversed many a mountain strand, 

Abroad and in my native land, 

And it has been my fate to tread, 

Where safety more tlian pleasure led; 

Thus many a waste I’ve wander’d o’er, 

Clomb many a crag, cross’d many a moor, 
But, by my halidame! 

A scene so rude, so wild as this, 

Yet so sublime in barrenness, 

Ne’er did my wandering footsteps press, 
Where’er I happ’d to roam. 
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At the village of Gavarnie I hired a guide to conduct me to the sum- 
mit of the Breche de Roland. 

The ascent, a very difficult one, is practicable on one side of the circle 
only, and in some places so steep, that had it not been for natural 
steps in the recks, and crampons attached to our shoes, we could scarcely 
have accomplished it. 

When about half-way up, I paused to look around. The guide stood 
on a projecting crag, in a proud attitude, like Count Manfred on the 
Jungfrau. “ Vous n’avez rien en Angleterre comme ca, monsieur,” 
said he, pointing, with a glow of national enthusiasm, to the loftiest 
waterfall in Europe. I admitted the soft impeachment, and we then 
climbed to a small plot of greensward, 500 or 600 feet from the base of 
the tours de Marboree, which afforded us one of the finest coup dil 
it is possible to conceive. 

The almost unbroken stillness—the shining peaks piled high above — 
the eagle winging his flight to his lofty eyrie—the cascade falling grace- 
fully over a precipice 1260 feet high—but, above all, the gigantic black 
marble walls of the circle itself, as straight as if formed by human hands, 
all united to form a scene which, like Niagara, must be seen, for it can- 
not be described. 

Oh! let the sceptic, on whose doubting eyes 

In vain the beauties of creation rise, 

Who, while he views the loveliness of earth, 

Can yet disown the power that gave it birth— 
Here let him gaze, and say twas chance alone 
That reared the pile and nicely carved the stone— 
That lent each shaft such noble symmetry. 

Alas! it mocks his poor philosophyvy— 

Suggests a truth he little dreamt before— 

Man was not made to question but adore. 


As Luz is a spot from whence a variety of interesting excursions may 
be made, I took up my quarters for a few days at a snug wayside inn 
there, kept by Madame Cazeau, a buxom, kind-hearted old dame, so 
thoroughly English in her appearance that it was a positive comfort to 
look at her. 

I sometimes strolled of an evening to the village of St. Sauveur, 
prettily situated on the wooded side of a mountain, and famous for its 
sulphur springs. 

The mineral waters of Baréges, about four miles from Luz, are re- 
puted to be the strongest in the Pyrenees. ‘The town itself, a wretched 
place, is only inhabited during the summer. It took me eight hours to 
walk from thence across the Tourmalet to Bagnéres de Bigorre, and a 
very stiff journey I found it. I passed close to the foot of the Pic du 
Midi. An easy zig-zag mule-path leads to the summit, but the day 
being foggy I did not make the ascent. 

I was so fatigued during the latter part of the excursion, that I could 
scarcely get one leg before the other. 

But, lo! the pleasant wayside inn, 
I fling my knapsack on the floor, 
Feel tired of tramp as saints of sin, 
And vow that I will budge no more. 
The beefsteak smokes, a glorious sight ; 
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The wine new life the heart sends through ; 
The bread is white, the ale is bright, 

The post brings letters, dove, from you. 
What were the vows I made just now, 

When faint and weary, worn and chill ?— 
A jolly life—a happy life— 

A jolly life’s the wanderer’s still. 

The scenery around Bagnéres is not particularly striking. 

I took up my quarters at the Hotel de France, and was sumptuously 
entertained there for six francs a day, the table @hote being one of the 
best in France. 

“ Nous sommes la premitre nation du monde,” said a commis 
voyageur, who sat next me at dinner. The “ Ayes” had it ; and as it 
seemed such a very comfortable conclusion for a large body of men to 
arrive at, I did not allow any doubts I might have on the subject to 
disturb their happiness : 

If ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise. 
We most of us know what commercial travellers are in England, but 
those in France “ whip ours all to smash,” as the Yankees say. 

They are all for “liberte, fraternite, et égalité.” But their pe- 
culiarly disagreeable manners and appearance, and their constant habit 
of spitting, and sitting with their hats on at table, are so offensive, that 
no man of ordinary taste could fraternise with them on terms of 
equality even for an instant. 

I once had the gratification of seeing three of these fellows dismissed 
from the hotel by the landlord himself, who having formerly been cook 
in an English nobleman’s family, and married the most aristocratic of 
maids—an English lady’s-maid—hated eguality as he did the devil. 
He plainly told them that their behaviour at table was so offensive to 
the company generally, especially to madame, that the sooner they took 
themselves to the Commercial Hotel the better. 

The scene was highly amusing, and well calculated to convince the vile 
Communists that “ liberté, fraternité, et egalite,” cannot always be tole- 
rated, even in Republican France. 

From Bagnéres, I had a delightful ramble over the mountains to Bag- 
néres de Luchon, forty miles, sleeping the first night at Arreau, a little 
town about half way. 

My route the first day was through a dark forest of pines to the top 
of the Hourquette d’ Aspin. 

The view from the summit is one that would not suffer by a comparison 
with many of those in Switzerland. 

You look upon an undulating and extended range of mountain, rock, 
wood, and glacier, thrown together in disorderly groups : 

So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream. 


I descended by a tantalising succession of zig-zag paths to Arreau, 
where I dined and passed the night. I was accompanied from Bagnéres, 
malgré mot, by a good-humoured Englishman, one of the fattest men of 
his age I ever saw, and who, unequal to the task he had undertaken, 
kept me four extra hours on the road. He larded the lean earth as he 
puffed along, and was so chafed and exhausted by walking an easy route 
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of seventeen or eighteen miles, that at one time I scarcely thought he 
would have got to the end of the journey; but what hs A it more dis- 
tressing was, that in climbing the mountain-side, his “ Oh no, we never 
mention ’ems” gave way, both fore and aft, which rendered him such a 
deplorable object, that he looked more like a captured deserter from a foot 
regiment than a gentle tourist in search of the picturesque. 

The tear that gathered in his eye 

He left the mountain breeze to dry. 

The following day, my friend having hired a pony for fifteen francs, 
I walked by his side to Bagnéres de Luchon, one of the most charmingly 
situated spots I ever visited. 

The old ruin of Castel Vielle is an interesting feature in the landscape, 
and numerous excursions may be made in the lovely neighbourhood. 

The chamois, or izzards, abound in this mountainous district. I saw 
four brought in the day of my arrival. 

On a fine autumnal morning, at break of day, we started on Pyrenean 
ponies, with a guide, for the Port de Venasque, a natural doorway in the 
rocks which divide France from Spain. ‘This ts decidedly one of the most 
interesting excursions in the Pyrenees. The first six miles is through 
pretty groves of trees to an auberge, called the “ Hospice,” from whence 
we ascended the mountain through a succession of deep, narrow defiles of 
singular wildness and grandeur. We met many Spaniards on the way, 
and remarkably fine handsome fellows they were. We rode through the 
gloomy Port into Spain. The scenery on that side is of a stern savage 
character. The Spanish Maladetta, or accursed mountain, opposite the 
Port, has a very imposing appearance. The poor guide who attempted 
its ascent a year or two ago still remains buried in its snows. 

It took us six hours to reach the Port from Bagnéres, and as many to 
return. 

The next day, I retraced my steps to Arreau, and being overtaken by 
one of those violent storms peculiar to mountain countries, was obliged to 
seck shelter for the night at a humble auberge on the way, where I 
arrived covered with mud and drenched to the skin. 

After drinking a bottle of wine, which, though very sour, seemed at 


the time 
Nectar fit for the gods! 


I doffed my unwhisperables, which the old woman of the house, with 
little ceremony, at onee commenced washing in a tub before me; nor was 
I struck with the indelicacy of the proceeding, until a few minutes after- 
wards 1 found myself seated by a blazing fire, smoking a pipe, with 
scarcely anything on save the landlady’s check apron—and then, indeed, 
I felt as shocked and distressed as those who pretend to more modesty 
would probably have done. 

The storm without might roar and rustle, 

1 cared not for the storm a whistle. 

The following afternoon I arrived at Bagnéres de Bigoire, from whence 
I took the diligence to Pau, and so concluded my pleasant rambles in the 
Pyrenees. I passed the winter at Pau. There is, perhaps, no town in 
France, out of Paris, more resorted to by English families at this season 
of the year; for, independently of the charming walks and rides in the 
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neighbourhood, Pau may certainly be considered a cheap place of re- 
sidence. 

The wines of the country, especially the vin de Jurangon, are good and 
moderate in price. Wood being plentiful, firing is consequently cheap. 
With respect to provisions, beef is fourpence-halfpenny a pound, and 
good; the mutton is inferior; but veal and pork are excellent. House- 
rent is certainly high, and a good house not very easy to be met with. 
I paid for an excellent furnished bedroom and sitting-room, opposite the 
park, the best situation in Pau, forty francs a month. 

There is no visiting in the neighbourhood to speak of, the society, such 
as it is, being for the most part concentrated in the town. There is 
always a curious mixture of people at these sort of places, and military 
promotion is generally so rapid, that hungry ensigns and lieutenants, 
looking really fierce enough to be generals, soon attain the nominal rank 
of captains, and I have known them even dubbed colonels before the 
season was over. 

Those who love to “trip the light fantastic toe,” will find abundant 
opportunities of so doing at Pau—but the overcrowded state of the rooms 
often recalled to my recollection poor Charles Mathews’ recipe for con- 
cocting a route: —“ Put into a room, with a slow fire, a number of well- 
dressed persons of both sexes, stir them up well together, then throw in 
wine, lobsters, ham, &c. ; take care to make the room as full as possible, 
and the scum will run off of itself.” 

The dances are got up with the strictest regard to economical principles, 
and the common wine of the country is so cheap, that a man fond of dis- 
play may here indulge in throwing himself into all the latest attitudes at 
a ridiculously trifling expense. 

One night I went to a grand masquerade, and met there the Thomp- 
sons, of the firm of Thompson, Thompson, Thompson, and Thompson, of 
Fenchurch-street, London; the Rams, of Ramsgate; and, I may say, all 
the English aristocracy of the place. 


The waxlights were flaring, the ball it was gay, 
Each lady was dressed in her own pretty way. 


I danced twice with a Venetian shepherdess, and once with the god- 
dess of plenty, whose wealth, however, was purely imaginary. 

The costume, for the most part, was of the fifteenth century. The 
ladies became their dresses infinitely better than the men, many of whom 
looked as if they could not help it, especially Richard IIL, whose prepos- 
terous hump was in everybody’s way. 

The fact is, that manner is of as much importance on these occasions 
as dress, and unless a man is of a chivalrous tone of mind, a hero at 
heart, and able to blend the lofty yet courteous bearing of the best 
English society with the dignified deportment and grace of the 
American Indian, he is very apt to look like a fool in the costume of 
the fifteenth century. 

I shall conclude my remarks by a few observations on the climate 
of Pau. 

It did not suit me at all, nor do I think it adapted to people in full 
health. 

In winter, the mornings and evenings are cold, but there is generally, 
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in the middle of the day, two or three hours of almost summer weather. 
I have often started on my walks after breakfast, in winter gear, which, 
from twelve till three, I would gladly have exchanged for the lightest 
summer wear. The sudden alternations of heat and cold are extra- 
ordinary, as well as extremely enervating. It is absurd to say that such 
a climate can be good for consumptive patients, especially as the people 
of the place leave it when their lungs become affected. I have often 
heard Torquay spoken of as a far more desirable climate for invalids. 
But English medical men differ as much in opinion about climate, as 
they do in their treatment of the cholera, and know, I suspect, as little 
about 1t— 
Who's to decide when doctors disagree ? 
After a cheerful winter at Pau, | made my final bow to the Pyrenees 

early in the spring. , 

Farewell to the mountains high covered with snow, 

Farewell to the straths and green valleys below ; 

Farewell to the forests and wild hanging woods, 

Farewell to the torrents and loud pouring floods. 





A NIGHT ON THE BROCKEN, 
BY CORNELIUS COLVILLE, 
Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas 


Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thessala rides? 
Hor., Ep. ii., lib. ii., v. 208-9. 


Tue most barbarous as well as the most civilised people have their 
legends—their traditions, aud are alike influenced by those superstitious 
feelings which seem to have been common to all nations and all ages. 
The dies albi and dies nigri of the ancient Romans are still observed by 
modern times, and thousands of people have even yet what they term 
their lucky and their unlucky days, and will upon no account commence 
an undertaking upon any of those that come within the meaning of the 
last-named category. I speak not merely of the uneducated, and persons 
whose intellectual capacities are of not more than an average description, 
but I refer as well to men of a higher order of mind, and a greater amount 
of acquirements. I will not stay to inquire whence this is, but it is a fact 
of daily experience, and probably those who are operated upon by this 
unaccountable influence would be as much at a loss as myself to give an 
explanation as to the cause. The human mind has its seasons and its 
transitions. It is by turns gay—sad—reflective. ‘There are times when 
it withdraws itself from the world; from its cares—its follies—its plea- 
sures. There are periods in its existence when Vanity Fair has lost its 
attractions, and it is disposed to reflect upon those hidden causes whence 
the universe has sprung, and upon the means whereby its affairs are 
governed and directed. Its speculations in seasons of this kind are, per- 
haps, narrowed and shrouded by its mean capacity; and probably it is 
beset with doubts and fears which it is incapable of removing; and the 
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conclusions it arrives at may be altogether unsatisfactory, and by no 
means reasonable solutions of the difficulties by which it is encompassed. 
These perplexities are common —they are natural. Shall man’s limited 
capacity grasp the designs of the Infinite and All-wise—shall his puny in- 
tellect pretend to unravel the rmaysteries in which He has thought proper 
to enshroud His works ? 

There are periods in the lives of most people when perplexities occur ; 
when some sudden event, unexpected and inexplicable, throws the under- 
standing into the greatest disorder and contusion. We may attempt to 
unravel the cause, we may attempt to account for it in a thousand differ- 
ent ways, but the endeavour is generally futile, and a convincing proof of 
our inadequacy to comprehend any part of that mysterious mechanism by 
which the concerns of the universe are controlled. I have been exposed to 
seasons of this kind myself, and I have experienced all the anxieties and 
misgivings with which they are fraught. 

! know not why I have been led into these desultory remarks, for when 
I sat down to write, I merely intended to give a plain recital of some 
curious circumstances which befel myself some years ago; but I suppose 
they have been suggested by the subject, and so I shall not attempt to 
remove them. 

I have travelled in many countries. I have listened to the traditions 
and superstitions of the people. Ihave read books of necromancy, astro- 
logy, magic. I have pondered over and marvelled at their extraordinary 
details, but few of their singular recitals exceed the strange occurrences 
which have fallen under my own observation. 

In the autumn of 1S— I left Frankfort en route for Hamburg. I 
called on my way thither at Berlin and at Bremen, and stayed at each 
of these places a few days with some particular friends of my family. 
The people I refer to partook a great deal of the character of their coun- 
trymen : they were superstitious—eredulous. ‘Their conversations were 
frequently of so subtle and abstruse a nature, that I confess | frequentl 
found myself in so intricate a labyrinth of thought, that I had the 
greatest diflieulty to bring my mind to concentrate its powers upon the 
more sober affairs of life, which were of greater interest to me, and de- 
manded more of my attention than the matters I speak of. Whilst at 
Berlin, I remember our conversation turning one evening upon a house 
in the vicinity that was said to be haunted, and though I was by no 
means satisfied with the evidence adduced as to the fact of the house 
being subject to nocturnal visitations, yet many of the circumstances 
related to me made so powerful an impression upon my mind, that for 
the two or three succeeding nights I felt a little uneasy and alarmed, 
when J found myself in my large and somewhat desolate-looking bed- 
chamber. Nay, [ will not disguise the fact, though perhaps many will 
laugh at my weakness, I could not summon courage for some hours after 
I got into bed to put out the candle. If it be asked if I dreaded or 
anticipated an intrusion upon my privacy, I can scarcely answer the 
question. I will not say that I conceived it probable or even possible 
that some tall figure in white would stealthily and unobserved enter my 
apartment, glide noiselessly over the floor, and, ere I had become con- 
scious of its presence, take up its position at the foot of my bed, draw 
the curtains, and reveal to my horror-stricken eyes a ghastly form clothed 
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in the cerements of the grave, but whose corporeity was intangible and 
unsubstantial, My fears, nevertheless, operated upon me to an alarming 
extent, but they were of so vague a character that I cannot say precisely 
what they apprehended. My solitude, however, was not broken in upon, 
and save some occasional noises, the cause of which | was unacquainted 
with, and of which I was ashamed to ask an explanation, my repose was 
never disturbed. 

When I parted from these kind friends it was with regret. In due 
time I reached Hamburg, where | only stayed a few days, and thence 
proceeded to Brunswick, and thence to the Hartz Mountains. The sub- 
limity and grandeur of this lofty range of mountains delighted me 
exceedingly, and it has seldom been my good fortune to behold a scene 
at once so grand and so picturesque. My anticipations, and the accounts 
I had heard from several friends who had visited them, had certainly in 
some degree prepared me for the romantic prospect that burst upon my 
astonished vision; but I must confess that my expectations were some- 
what more than realised. I was delighted—charmed beyoad expression. 
The district, too, was invested with a peculiar interest in my eyes. It 
teemed with the most extraordinary legends and traditions. It was the 
abode of elves and fairies, and was endowed with all the accessories which 
reuder a place so interesting to those who still look back with regret to 
the romantic fictions of the nursery, and to the warm imagination of 
youth. 

It was evening when I arrived here, and the sun, which was fast sink- 
ing in the distant horizon, was still shedding a rich light upon portions 
of the scene that lay stretched before me, whilst other portions were 
thrown into the deepest shadow. The tranquillity and repose which 
reigned around were almost oppressive. The note of a bird was scarcely 
to be heard in the dark pine forests which lay around. I passed through 
the valley—the river Ilse, with impetuous force, ran parallel with the 
path—mountains covered with pines lay on either hand. When I had 
advanced deeper into the forest, a path gradually ascending led to the 
Brocken. As I advanced up the side of the mountain, I frequently took 
occasion to pause, partly for the purpose of relieving myself from the 
fatirue, and partly with the view of beholding the magnificent scene that 
lay beneath me. The dark forests, the pine-clad mountains, the river 
rushing rapidly beneath, anda thousand other objects of interest, formed 
a picture of so wild and romantic a character, that it is difficult to convey 
an idea of the impression that it made upon my mind. 

1 reached at length the top of the mountain, but I found myself en- 
shrouded in a thick haze. I was 3500 feet above the level of the sea. 
I had wandered hither alone, partly because solitude has always had 
irresistible charms for me, and partly because I wished to indulge in an 
ruminations that the scene and its associations might suggest, and whi 
I could not have done had I been accompanied by a party of friends. 
It is difficult in expeditions of this kind to meet with companions of a 
congenial temper—persons who can enter into your views, sympathise 
with your feelings, and look at every object through the same medium 
that you do. 

1 wandered along the top of the mountain, more and more impressed 
with the beauty of the scene that I beheld. The clouds darted swiftly 
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past me. When the moon arose, it imparted a still more imposing 
aspect to the scene. Ata distance I beheld the pinnacles and spires of 
towns, the huts of charcoal-burners, and the outlines of dark-spreading 
woods. Fancy came to my aid, and, assisted by the associations with 
which the neighbourhood was fraught, I began to conceive myself in a 
haunted region, which was the abode of spirits and demons. As the 
night advanced, and as I continued thus to ruminate in solitude, the idea 
became each moment more firmly impressed upon my mind. I grew 
alarmed; the least noise caused me to turn suddenly round. At one 
time I walked a few paces, at another I abruptly paused, and remained 
for a while fixed in the most earnest contemplation. As I fixed my eyes 
upon the floating vapours that were darting swiftly past me, they as- 
sumed shapes of the most hideous and revolting description. At one 
time they appeared like a troop of witches, careering, with fiendish ges- 
ticulations, through the atmosphere, as though they were bent upon 
some wicked and mischievous errand to mankind; at another moment 
they assumed the appearance of dragons; and subsequently they wore 
divers other shapes, scarcely less frightful and repulsive. 

The night suddenly became overcast, and the moon was obscured by 
a dense mass of vapours. A storm was evidently impending, and being 
fatigued, and afraid I should not be able to descend the mountain before 
it commenced, I determined to stay upon the Brocken till morning, 
though it was quite contrary to my inclination, and quite unsuited to 
the state of mind in which I was in. 

I proceeded to the hotel which has been erected here for the accom- 
modation of travellers. A girl gave me a hearty welcome. 

*¢ Sind viele Reisende hier ?”’ I inquired. 

* Nein, mein Herr, Sie sind der einzige.”’ 

I was sorry to hear that, for I really felt an oppressive weight upon 
my spirits, which was altogether incomprehensible, and difficult to 
remove. 

“ Kommen Sie gefiilligst herein, mein Herr.” 

I stepped accordingly into a room, and was provided with some re- 
freshment. I had not been long here when the rain, as I had antici- 
pated, began to fall in torrents. The thunder reverberated amongst the 
mountains with a fearful sound, and the forked lightning darted with 
amazing rapidity through the opaque atmosphere. 

I was alarmed and agitated. 1 endeavoured to reason with myself. I 
endeavoured tu persuade myself that the feelings which possessed me were 
altogether the result of a childish cowardice—of solitude—of the novel 
situation in which I stood. Pshaw! the stories connected with the 
Brocken were idle superstitions, the results of the grossest credulity— 
the offsprings of the visionary character of the German people. Why 
should this mountain be infested with spiritual and incomprehensible 
beings, and other mountains be exempt? Why should a mystery hang 
over a neighbourhood, which required only a little reason and education 
to dispel? It was in this way I argued with myself, but I found it im- 
possible to banish the thoughts which still haunted my mind. I know 
not whether they had been partly induced by the conversation I had had 
with my friends in Berlin, relative to the many strange spectacles that 
had been witnessed in the haunted house in the neighbourhood. It is 
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probable that it was so to a considerable extent, for I had never suffered 
anything from causes of this description before. 

1 drow my chair closer to the stove ; I huddled myself together, and 
the blood almost stagnated in my veins. The noise of the storm was 
terrific ; the rain beat furiously against the building, and the thunder 
continued to rend the heavens with dreadful noises. It was now quite 
dark, and fast approaching midnight. iiow was I to drive these dreadful 
thoughts away? Was I to arouse the inmates of the place from their 
slumbers—for | expected they had already retired to rest—or was I to 
endeavour to escape from this dreadful region, which appeared to my 
imagination to be filled with so many horrors ? No; my heart revolted 
ang either course. Heavens! was I to expose myself to the ridicule 
and contempt of the people who occupied the place—for they could only 
regard my fears as the effects of mere childishness and cowardice ; and, 
on the other hand, was I to expose myself to a violent and dangerous 
storm, to rid myself of evils which, perhaps, only existed in the ima- 
gination ? 

I drank my brandy freely. I looked around the place; there was nothing 
to excite my alarm. | approached the window, and peered into the 
darkness of the night.. I retreated with greater precipitation than 
I had advaneed. There seemed to be a form in the darkness; it was 
huge and monstrous, and different from aught I had ever beheld. It 
moved swiftly past, and, ere I had time to ‘scrutinise it minutely, had 
already vanished from my sight. I reeled back into the room; | sank 
down in my chair; I was speechless, and the strength for the time for- 
sook my limbs. What had I seen? Iknew not. I was convinced that 
it belonged not to the earth. I was convinced that no human being could 
be abroad in such a storm, in such a situation, and at such a late hour of 
the night. It was, no doubt, one of the fiends that haunted this dreary 
locality—that rendered the Brocken a terror to many of the inhabitants 
of the country. This might be mere idleness ; it might be mere phantasy ; 
but of whatever character it partook, it was not to be shaken off. I felt 
myself a slave to a thousand vague and indefinable apprehensions. I felt 
myself oppressed with an amount of anxiety almost beyond endurance. 
Oh! that the morning would break to dissipate the gloom by which I was 
encompassed, and to dive from my heart the corroding cares with which 
it was beset. Many, many hours, however, must elapse ere the light of 
day would break into the chamber, and the sun shed his early beams 
upon the tops of the mountains. Many hours did I say? Heavens! it 
was not yet midnight; full half an hour must elapse before that solemn 
hour of the night would arrive. Meanwhile, what was | todo? Retire 
to rest? I could not sleep. I should toss about for hours if I went 
thither. Isat down. I swallowed the brandy more greedily than ever. 
I crept closely to the stove, and trimmed my lamp so as to enable it to 
cast as much light into the chamber as possible. 

I was thus occupied when, casting my eyes towards the Teeely wall, 
I beheld a human arm stretched across it, and then immediately with 
drawn. I was electrified. I shuddered w ith horror. ‘The place partook 
of the character of the mountain—it was haunted by evil spirits. I could 
account for this singular spectacle, of which I had been a witness, in no 
other way. There was no other person save myself in the room; and it 
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was, therefore, altogether inconsistent with reason to assign the apparition 
to any other cause than that of supernatural agency. There was nothing 
remarkable in the appearance of the arm; it was an ordinary arm—not 
more than the average length and thickness. I fixed my eyes steadfastly 
upon the wall. 1 awaited with the greatest suspense for the ete 
of the spectacle. Had I seen a shadow ora reality? I could scarcely 
determine. It was beyond human comprehension,—a mystery, the solu- 
tion of which must be left to time, if it were capable of solving it. { 

I arose from my seat. I grew tired of remaining so long m oue posi- 
tion. I paced up and down the chamber in the most restless and excited 
mood. I looked out of the window; the storm was raging without with 
undiminished fury. The lightning ever and again sped through the 
heavens, the thunder rolled unceasingly, and the rain fell in one uninter- 
rupted stream. I had seldom seen a more violent tempest. I continued 
to keep my eyes fixed upon the wall, but I saw nothing. 

I knew not what construction to put upon this matter. It was odd 
that the girl who had given me ingress had not informed me that the 
place was subject to these strange and unaccountable appearances. She 
must have been cognisant of them, for the probability was that these 
siglits were quite familiar to the inmates. She ought not to have con- 
cealed the matter; she should have informed me of the fact, and left me 
to decide as to whether I should remain where I was or seek some other 
lodging till the morning. She was actuated, no doubt, by interested 
motives. The people subsisted upon what they received from travellers, 
and, rather than forego their accustomed remuneration, they evidently 
would not hesitate to consign them to this room of horrors and mysteries. 

I had searcely made this reflection, when the arm again presented itself 
upon the wall; but my horror and alarm were increased tenfold when I 
discovered that it grasped a short-pointed weapon. I regarded it intently, 
and found that it was merely the shadow of a human arm. 

{ staggered again to my chair. ‘The apparition was only visible for a 
few moments, and again disappeared. 

I had heard and read various accounts of supernatural appearances, but 
those to which I allude (for I could attribute them to no natural cause) 
were quite new tome. Their character was singular in the extreme. A 
shadow of itself was a thing of no importance. It might be produced by 
a cause so simple that it would fail to excite the least surprise. On the 
night in question, however, I could discover no clue to the mystery —no 
cause by which this singular appearance was produced. What did it 
imply? Nothing that I could divine. What did its second appearance 
portend? In the latter case it certainly assumed a new aspect, and the 
weapon that it appeared to grasp might be fraught with some peeuliar 
meaning. I was, nevertheless, equally at a loss to comprehend it. Was it 
intended to warn me of impending danger?—did it imply that there were 
those near at hand who would attempt my life? In short, was it intended 
as a premonition of evil? In cases of great perplexity, we sometimes put 
strange constructions upon things. I thought there might be some foun- 
dation for the conjectures that flitted aeross my mind. ‘The people, per- 
haps, conceived that I had a large sum of money about my person, and 
were determined that I should not leave the place with it in my possession 
—nay, if circumstances should require it, they would even take my life, and 
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thus effectually prevent any discovery of the robbery. Other thoughts 
occurred to me equally strange and inconsistent. | 

Whilst thus ruminating upon the subject, I never for a moment took 
my eyes from the wall, fully anticipating that some further spectacle 
would manifest itself still stranger, and, perhaps, more incomprehensible 
than any I had as yet seen. What I had predicted, indeed, presently oc- 
curred. As I recal that dreadful moment, a strange shock is imparted to 
my nerves-—the blood tingles in my veins, and my hand is scarcely able 
to proceed. A figure of a man appeared for a moment upon the wall; but, 
gracious God! the shadow was without a head! The vision was most 
terrible, and threw me into the greatest agitation of mind. What meant 
these strange shadows? It was idle to attempt to account for them. 1 
determined to watch all night. I knew not how it was, but, by great 
good fortune, I fell into a profound slumber. When I awoke the sun 
was shining into the chamber. I was dressed. I walked out. 1 saw a 
shadowy form reflected upon a distant cloud of a colossal stature. It was 
the far-famed Man of the Mountain.* The events of the preceding night 
were quickly recalled to my memory. I began to ponder over them, but 
I could find no solution to this mystery. 

Before I departed I inquired of the people the meaning of these strange 
things ; but everything was explained in so simple a manner, that I fear 
i shali be charged with raising the curiosity of the reader only to disap- 
point him. I eannot help that. I shall not attempt to throw over the 
matter an appearance of mystery where there really is none. If the 
dénouement is unsatisfactory, I have the consolation of knowing that I 
have resorted to no coinings of the imagination to prolong the interest of 
the narrative. I have been dealing with facts, and I have related them 
faithfully. Magna est veritas et praevalebit. 

The shadows upon the wall of the chamber were caused by a somnam- 
bulist who resided in the place, and who was in the habit of walking 
noiselessly about at all hours of the night with a candle in his hand and 
a short sword. ‘The door of my chamber, it appeared, had been partly 
ajar, and, by holding the candle in a peculiar position, these eauses were 
produced as he shot quickly past. I know not what it was I had seen 
from the window on the preceding night during the storm. Had my 
imagination and my state of excitement deceived me? It was most pro- 
bable that it was so, 

I suppose what befel me on the oceasion in question was only consistent 
with the peeuliarity of my situation. Heavens! a night on the Brocken 
without a ghost! The idea is preposterous. 


* This phenomenon is visible either in the morning or evening, when the spec- 
tator upon the mountain stands in a right line between the sun and a cloud driving 
through the atmosphere at a short distance. It is simply the image of the spectator 
magnified, and, as it were, reflected from the cloud. 
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VELTHINAS; OR, THE ORDEAL OF SACRIFICE. 


A BIOGRAPHY. 


CuHaAptTer V. 


Tue next morning I heard the congratulations of a large party; and 
received them in silence, a smile the only acknowledgment I made, a 
feeble admission that success is triumph, and that reality has precedence 
of a dream. Appearances were flattering, but how often are they the 
dumb mimics which represent the false aspect of our lives! Who knew 
how little I enjoyed my fame, that my conscience felt its thorns the 
moment I rose above the level of vulgar delight to partake the meed of 
praise. 

Musonio that morning spoke decidedly concerning the effect produced 
by my play; he maintained that the sublimity of the subject did not tran- 
scend the intellectual powers possessed by so remarkable an audience. 

Angus remained silent ; although I desired not his praise, I was un- 
easy that his opinion had not been expressed. When breakfast was 
finished he drew near to me, and said, 

« My friend, I this day take my departure; again you have given me 
hospitable shelter, and I thank you from my heart. I hope one day to 
revisit you, that at leisure we may explore the wonders of your necro- 

lis.” 
Ile then approached Adora, and took her hand. 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, “in return for your gracious reception of me, you 
have my best wishes; not the mere feelings of a day, but your welfare 
will ever have a place among those thoughts which occur to me daily, 
and which are secretly devoted to the sublime Author of our good.” 

He resisted my wish for him to remain, and proposed to me to ride with 
him to Volterre, which [ agreed to do. The morning was bright and 
fresh ; and the country looked delightful under the tints of autumn. 

We exchanged but few words ; the tone of his voice was melancholy ; 
he sighed as he looked around him on the red and yellow hues which 
crowned the heads of the forests, the yearly emblems of age. 

‘“ Now,” said he, “let me do you justice in word, as last night I strove 
to do in deed. That drama, should it ever see the light of day, is a work 
which posterity, however tastes may change, will not readily allow to 
perish, No man can deny its greatness! The very object it upholds, 
whatever men may think of its treatment, is such as must command the 
admiration of the world.” 

We proceeded in further silence ; his praise sank into me deeply. But 
a few hours before I had thought that blame and praise had been to me 
alike, things apart from me, a senseless utterance. How mistaken I was! 
The words of Angus contained a spell to restore the human heart to all 
that was good or dear. It was a spell which silence took part in more 
than words, the silence of a thoughtful glance, and of a smile sad and beau- 
tiful. His manner was one train of spiritual communications thus gently 
falling on the sense of sympathy. His meaning look, while it addressed 
me, was on the hoary forests, and it led me back home into scenes of 
youth,—how I know not; but I wandered amongst them warm with the 
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first breathings of ambition. His mild praise renewed the impulse of the 
former day, not strong, as of old, but mellowed even as that forest scene. 

“ You remember,” said Angus, “my early warnings to you ?” 

* About whom?” : 

‘‘ Thanatos;—so called.” 

“T do; what of him 2?” 

‘1 saw him in the castle last night.” 

‘** Last night ;—then I saw him, too.” 

“You did, truly,” said Angus ; “he performed in his sister's part.” 

* And looked like her,”’ replied I. 

“‘Evadne had prepared the way for his advent, by assuming his evil 
look.” 

‘** That circumstance I observed also.” 

‘He must have been concealed in the room we passed through, on the 
evening of the storm; was it you who answered us on that occasion, or 
was it he ?” 

“Tt was I.” 

“ Where has he been of late?” asked Angus. 

I told him of my last adventure with the assassin, and surmised that he 


. must have escaped from the galleys. 


‘* Perhaps,’ said Angus, with a frown, ‘he has been set at liberty by 
your friend Lorenzino de’ Medici, who, I observe, attends on the doge 
among your guests.” 

“ For what purpose should Lorenzino have set him free?”’ 

“ Do you not think it might have been to assist him ?” 

“ In what ?” 

‘In some foul murder, perchance ?” 

] Jaughed heartily. 

“Take care,” said Angus, “that it does not happen under your roof.” 

I gave my companion an outline of the adventure on the terrace during 
the previous night. We agreed that Thanatos must have been there, and 
that it was also his dark figure that we had seen in the lightning’s flash 
on the evening of the storm ; that he had watched all our actions in league 
with that innocent being his sister. 

“We had not that squint when I knew him first,” said Angus; “ nor 
had he it in Greece, but it was on him in Egypt, when I saw him there. 
Has he always assumed it in your service?” 

“ Always,” I replied ; ‘at least I have never seen him with any other 
look,” 


Carter VI. 


Tus success marked out a new epoch in my life, and honours crowded 
on me. Among the first to do homage to my talent was the doge; he 
had remained a guest at the castle, and meanwhile had engaged Ben- 
venuto Cellini, another of the company, to work him in silver a laurel 
wreath. The artist soon returned from the capital, to which he retired 
to execute his task, bringing with him the crown of leaves. Before 
delivering his workmanship to Alexander himself, he displayed it before 
the guests, telling all, with his wonted simplicity, how exquisite was the 
design and its execution ; and, indeed, it was deserving of all the praise 
lavished on it by the masterly genius whose hands had wrought the work. 
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One person alone was silent on the subject, and when appealed to, ex- 

ressed a doubt of the suitableness of the present—not of its beauty. 
But Savatelli, to whom this refers, was a peculiar character; had he been 
a serf, his pride might have been deemed madness. ‘This man con- 
sidered it humiliating to a prince to accept literary honours: he thought 
it right to encourage literature, but this was only to be done in those 
whose position it could improve. A. man already placed by birth in 
advance of society, might elevate himself by his talent as well as improve 
the world, but could receive no honours from those around him. Sava- 
telli was not, however, aware at the time that the award was to be made 
by the doge himself—he had conceived it originated with the literary men 
then present. 

While this scene transpired, Lorenzino de’ Medici quitted the room, 
with a look of mischief in his eyes, and suddenly returned with the Duke 
Alexander. 

“So you are back already?” said the doge, addressing himself to 
Cellini, who was busy in concealing his packet. 

“Your highness’s orders are soon executed,” said the artist, as he 
reproduced the wreath. ‘I sought only to gain myself confidence by 
receiving the praises of those around, before appearing in your grace’s 
presence with my work.” 

‘ Beautiful,” said the doge, as he inspected the delicately-executed 
coronal. ‘ But where is the Count of Aula?” 

I needed not the wreath; fame was already within my grasp; the 
plaudits of the world were secure. However, that for which I had 
sacrificed myself had no charms for me at the hour of triumph. I had 
sown in wickedness, and I was to reap in sorrow. To have seized upon 
fame, would have been to let the furies loose upon my path; to have 
listened to flattery, would have been to let go my hold of hope. The 
terrors of conscience would have sprung at me: my life would have 
had to come over again; and in my own presence I should have been— 
alone ! 


Cuapter VII. 


Aon, in the presence of myself. 

Years rolled on, and I was still in that fearful presence—alone. The 
spring came, green and light; the autumn followed, yellow and gloomy ; 
but the sap had not risen in my heart—the flowers had not shone in my 
eyes ;—life was consumed in apathy, which is the winter of being. I was 
calm and happy no more. 

The firmness of my frame was shaken : my hands shook, my mind 
was apprehensive. But reflection was not dulled; it moved like a wheel 
in an atmosphere of sensibility, revolving at first measuredly, and after- 
wards with a whirl that snatched everything up within reach of its 
amazing revolutions. 

Adora was with me, and two children; but in their presence even I 
was alone—solitude was the condition of my being, my state of mind. 
What a wreck was I of lofty purpose—of active pursuit! In mockery, 
not pleasure—to rouse, perhaps, though not to gratify ambitious feelings 
—1 once lifted the laurel crown towards my brow; it was no longer to 
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me what it seemed once, but a crown of thorns. What a spectacle! I 
was like the remains of a forsaken tower clasped by ivy, the fame clinging 
to its ruin. I beheld myself in the glass with a laugh! Would that the 
mirror which showed me so hideous a sight had been never east. 

From week to week I sat in my chamber,—alone. Friends came to 
inquire after me, aud went away unseen : I shrank from the human gaze ; 
in the mildest eye there was a withering light which scorched me—a 
look of life. In process of time I started at the sound of a footstep, and 
awaited its approach with trembling indecision ; and at the opening of a 
door, I fled into chamber within chamber, recess within recess. Yet the 
unused pen, the unblotted paper, the unopened volume, remained on my 
table, that, when obliged to see a human being, I might appear to be the 
thing I had been. But I was incapable of effort; and I lived thus, 
unemployed and alone. 

Like the woodbine, which clasps and eventually strangles the tree- 
trunk, the parasite sometimes flings its arms about the soul, and, main- 
taining its hold, grows gigantic. So did my mind, a second time, be- 
come the abode of spectral life: within, born of Contemplation over 
Self, arose an image, increasing in stature and power, until its presence 
enforced upon my sense the terrors of another world. I was haunted by 
a phantom of myself—such as I might have been thereafter. On its 
brow was the laurel crown, its face downeast, its limbs bent; it moved 
restlessly, paced the chamber with a volume from the shelves, or stood 
like an uneasy monument of thoughts. It was a fearful visitant; the 
more I saw of it the more I learned to know myself. 

As the shades of evening fell, and my room was lighted by the glow- 
ing embers, my monitor appeared, sometimes busy about nothing, some- 
times seated with his chin buried in his chest, as if forlorn, sick-at heart, 
and deeply musing—deeply as sinks the leaden anchor into memory 
when commissioned to bury hope in the spiritual flood. 

And the children—the free, the harmless babes—what shallow and 
wondrous questions do they ask of those in whose breast reigns a 
wakeful silence ;—what fun propose to those least willing to rejoice! 
They would have me laugh with them, though they saw plainly my 
sorrow; and in the midst of my despondency they would have me play. 
How could they accept grief of me, were they not happy—their shouts 
full of surprise ?—the young kids which skip about the valley and the 
hill-top, heedless of, yet alive to all! 

How I squeezed them to me; and sometimes their joy, so bounding 
and shrill, echoed among the old recesses of my heart. 

My love for them was deep—it was deep, too, for their sacred mother. 
But is it pleasurable to be deep? ‘The tolling of the bell is deep, but 
sorrowful; so sometimes is love. 

And with these blest children playing at my feet, and their mother 
embroidering at my side, content to hope if not to believe my gloom a 
passing malady, my eye would light upon the image of myself; the 
spectre standing over my children with looks still of care, but a smile not 
at all withered. 

The burden of my old principles continued to weigh upon me. I no 
sooner got better than I began to encourage them, though only to sink 
again beneath their baleful effects. I loved the tragic glory, and the 
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victor’s wreath — loved them with the shouts of an hallelujah: habit 
had mingled them with my soul, and with it they must live or perish, 

The purpose of my life, in so far as I had myself predestined it, was 
complete. My works had undergone their utmost amendment, and 
equalled in extent the productions of the more classic writers. In addition 
to this, my worldly concerns were prosperous—not only inexhaustible m 
estates, but my palace and castle in fine repair, and profusely decorated 
by art. Who might not envy—so easy a thing it is to confound the 
man with his possessions, and deem that he must be happy. Behold my 
wife,—so good and content ; my children beautiful as the infant Saviour ; 
all secondary concerns propitious; but I unable to enjoy my blessings ! 
Alas! in my works all my happiness was hid: not by some fatal sorcery, 
but there stored up by my voluntary and laborious exertions, to be me- 
tamorphosed into fame. Oh, could I have recovered it to my heart and 
native character, how willingly would I have been unknown 

Apathy, insupportable apathy, shade and skeleton of the mind,—whose 
existence is in most suppressed ; can nothing reanimate thee, no incanta- 
tion drown thee, whose glimmering consciousness is fit only to hold 
tenancy of the grave? Can I not, shall I not resist? Is the will itself to 
perish thus? Is there no feeling left, no power to rouse a mind still gifted 
though so depressed? Thoughts responsive and terrible to utter trickle 
fast down my brain, and my spirit shudders as they come and go. Were 
this hand, exclaimed I, to plunge the poniard into Adora’s breast— 
should I not feel? The children live to-day, and might to-morrow perish 
—can | not feel? The idea revives me;—my bosom throbs ; I breathe 
harder; my blood warms me ; imagination revels in its wonted fires; the 
earth and heavens, again, are floating in the blaze of summer! 

Such was my reverie. I resisted it when it had answered my end; but 
the fire was in my veins. It grew into a spectral group, which, with 
murderous gesticulation, urged me on. I prayed with my teeth clenched 
and my eyes vacant; and my prayers were at length seen; from fresh 
crime I was saved. As a pauper | received the charity of heaven, sup- 
ported by her wealth when my weal was gone; and, thus upheld, I 
bethought myself of a penance which would prove the surest test of my 
repentance—to destroy my works whose composition had cost me thus 
dear. , 

I took one of my tragedies from the shelf of a cabinet, that I might 
begin to execute my purpose on the perishable scroll; and I sat before 
the fire with it in my hand, as for the last time I turned over the 
leaves. My eyes fell accidentally on a favourite passage: I read it with 
emotions the most holy, such as often result in tears. I could not after 
this incident destroy the work by committing it, as I had intended, to the 
devouring flames. Affection of the deepest cast was revived in me for 
that which had cost me burning tears ; and a brow of fire, in whose fur- 
nace the raw adventurer Time had been fused into forms of beauty, each 
stamped with intellectual meaning of a various and enduring type ; and 
instead of destroying, I pressed the manuscript at intervals to my lips ; 
and I read on. ; 

The pleasures of literary occupation were thus renewed, and with them 
my attachment to my works returned. But I had learned that there was 
a trial of my penitence too severe for me to undergo, and this became to 
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me a new ‘misery, and led my mind once more back to the unlovable 
time—the Past. 

One morning [ had ridden early into the streets of Volterra, and I 
found myself looking earnestly at the old house in which Ferucci had 
lodged me during the last siege. Whither had those days fled, where 
was the hero? And she who had visited me in sickness, whose mortal 
remains survived the struggle, while her reason descended to the shades, 
—where was she now, and when would the light of the soul return ? 
These reflections were interrupted by a procession of priests—a crowd 
following. They sang the “ Miserere mihi Domine” as they passed me, 
the words of which took instant root in my mind; | repeated them in- 
voluntarily; not only as I returnedhome, but every day, and every hour, 
until I was goaded to madness by the constant repetition of the sounds. 
They ran in my mind during sleep: thus my nerves became strung up to 
a painful pitch, for I had no rest by night or day, the words ringing in 
my ears, or the priests moving before my eyes, big with the meaning of 
their anthem. After the lapse of several days, the frenzy persisting in 
me, I felt impelled to utter the awful words aloud, with earnest gesticu- 
lations. Evadne was the first to whom I gave them vent. It was early 
in the morning; I had met her in the corridor, and seizing her by the 
arm, I fiercely muttered the ‘‘ Miserere” between my teeth. My eye was 
brightened by the morning air, and the dew hung on my upper lip; with 
menacing looks I uttered those words of penitence in tones of impreca- 
tion. The girl trembled and fled, nor did I think of her more; but the 
fire of excitement continued to circulate through my blood—a fever in 
which I found relief, after the years of apathy in which I had basely 
wallowed. I rose early and walked the mountains; lavished riches on the 
poor prayed without ceasing ; that divine love might secure to me the 
enjoyment of my renewed existence. It was a wild chaos of soul in which 
I revelled; in the morning air emotions akin to those which accompany 
human sacrifices would again thrust themselves into being; the scent of 
blood would temper the frosty vapour of the hills ;—but, strange to say, 
there was divinity in the midst, and, as it dawned upon me, piety such as 
the ancient fathers of religion offered up with their victims, gave a direc- 
tion to my new career. 

But my love was still with my works—them could I have offered up ? 
The question condemned me. ‘To what good end, then, had my repent- 
ence tended? The link which connected it with faith was yet un- 
forged. 

Christianity, thou workest in time; thy toils are untiring, thy con- 
quests are fraught with wonder. From materials the most despised thou 
dost produce new hearts; pure as the crystal, and fitting receptacles for 
a spirit of peace. I saw all this, but the image I still adored was 
human—the image of the sins of men. 


VOL. XXI. 
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A LEGEND OF WHITBY. 


Cuapter II, 

Ts castle of the Laird of Uglebarnby had been chiefly erected by his 
father, during the troubled reign of Stephen, to guard against the un- 
bounded rapine and licentious violence of the meighbouring barons of Dur- 
ham, who were resisting the legal prerogatives of the crown, and endeavour- 
ing to overthrow the bulwarks of their constitution, and even assume the 
rights of petty kings, and exercised, without appeal, every act of jurisdic- 
tion; and to enforce such power, hired dissolute mercenary soldiers, who 
not only carried the fire and sword into their own district, but threatened 
to extend the pestilence even into this quiet vale. The castle was there- 
fore a perfect “stack” of buildings of defence; with bastions and curtains, 
towers and gatchouses, foss and keep, surrounded by an outer wall, which 
enclosed seven acres within. 

The banqueting-room was hung with the richest silken tapestry. 
At the upper end of the room, on a raised dais, sat a lovely young girl 
of some twenty summers—a rosebud bursting mto the full flower and 
maturity of womanhood—arrayed in a rich and tasteful dress; her com- 
plexion was clear, and of a slightly roseate hue; her eyes dark and 
expressive ; her hair brown, profuse, and luxuriant, which floated in rich 
abundance around a swan-like neck; while her tiring-maid had warped 
among the front tresses long strings of that newly-discovered mineral— 
jet. Her figure was tall and commanding, and her voice sweet and 
melodious. 

“Good morrow, my lady,” said the tall and handsome Ralph de Percy, 
striding into the room, while, as he gazed upon the fair form of the Lad: 
Maud de Bruce, his dark eye and noble features became suffused by a 
** gentle passion.” 

“Good grace, my lord,” replied the lady, extending her hand to be 
kissed, while her downcast and averted gaze, her heaving bosom and 
maiden blush, indicated, as plain as words can say, those true symptoms of 
love. ‘Me fears you had a wet ride yesterday even; the elements 
seemed angry toward your lordship, or any of the kith whom pleasure or 
business compelled to brave our sterile hills and country roads.”’ 

“It was a parlous night, certes, lady fair; but the storm of yester 
even only died the sunshine of this morning doubly dear, ’specially 
when flashed from such a pair of eyes as thine. But where’s thy 
brother ?” 

« He left me but anon €o visit the hounds. It is our great boar-hunt 
to-day, and half thefcountry-side are up and bestirring themselves to join 
the venery,” replied Lady Maud. “Githa, my tiring-maid, told me 
that Mountain, our oldest hound, bayed half the night, and that prog? 
nosticated good sport.” 

“ And told you she nothing else, my lady fair?” inquired Percy. 

“ By my Holy Mother of Hilda, yes,” said the Lady Maud, laughing. 
“ But the secrets of the bed-chamber are as sacred as those of the Con- 
fessional. You would surely not pry into every lady’s tales?” 

“No,” [replied Ralph de Perey, with a sigh, ‘save they concern 
myself. Did she discourse of my name?” 
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“She did; she spoke of thee well—as one of favoured mien, of manly 
heart; brave asa lion, wild withal; but not vicious. A eolt to be broke 
and managed by kindness and—and—by—by love.” 

“By my fay! enough to make astronger man vain,” replied De Percy. 
“ But spoke she not of herself with me?—of my mistletoe revels yester 
even, my fair Mand ?” 

“So thy jealous nature has e’en made a coward of thy conscience, eh? 
Was J to cast even an admiring eye on some stalwart knight, thy sword 
would be ready to leap from its scabbard, or to say a favoured word, you 
would dare him to tbe lists, couch your spear, and make him bite the 
dust; ay, mayhap pierce his shield, and leave his saddle bare, Is it not 
so? Yet if you cross the shadow of a pretty wench, be she malkin or 
tiring-maid, thy mad and ropery nature swamp all thouyhts of poor me, 
and you must needs, forsooth, taste her pretty lips; then comes the fear 
of detection, mingling with the green-eyed jealousy, that I may repay 
thy flickleness with a little of thine own coin, till verily I believe thou 
art clean mad, and conjure every passing remark, or simple jest, into a 
rejection of thy suit, and then thou art as melancholy and mournful as an 
imprisoned linnet; still withal thou thinkest thyself a man of strong 
mind, deeply skilled in human nature, as far above us poor womankind as 
the Queen of Night outshines her thousand twinkling stars. Truly does 
Father Eustace say, ‘Men who are strongest in their own conceit often 
are the weakest by nature, while those failings we are afflicted with our- 
selves, we always see most conspicuous in others.’ ” 

Where De Perey might have committed Father Eustace and his 
moralisings to, both mentally and orally, is very uncertain, for general 
rumour had it— 


He scarce received 
For gospel what the Church believed, 


had not the Lord of Uglebarnby, the fair Maud’s brother, entered the 
room. He was a man of majestic mien, tall, and well-shapened, with 
fine features and an open brow, although now overcast with some hidden 
sorrow; bold, but oi more fitted to command than to obey; proud, 
and impetuous of restraint—one “ whose frown abases, and whose smile 
exalts.” 

“ All hail, most noble Perey! the morn portends well for our sport; 
the wind is luffing to the south, the clouds are lowering, and last evening’s 
storm has made the game as kittle as quicksilver. But come, let us to 
break our fast. What ho! there, pursuivants! order the trenchermen to 
serve our meal. Maud, yester even storm has done sad damage in our 
forests ; the old oak that used to grace the cMase has been slipt in twain. 
Old Bolton tells me, too, that brainless fool, that Friar Rush, of a Daft 
Will, has been casting my horoscope. It portends evil. And the | sog 
thief has been crying it half over the country. If I catch the dog I 


slit his ears in twain, and nail them up on yonder elm, as a caution to 
other talking knaves. Ah, Allatson! and you too, Ralph de Rousby! 
good morrow. Eager for the venery this morning?” said the Lord de 

Uglebarnby, as two gentlemen entered the hall. ; 
“Grace, my lord, we are,” replied Rousby. “The dew lies well for 
scent, though by the holy mass it was a parlous night that of yesterday’s 
Bards and gossips will e’en tell many a tale on it when we all here 
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are mingled with our mother earth. It was one of Lady Hilda’s fleeting 
wraiths-—she came to visit us mortals, methinks. Myself, I saw the 
geese, the gulls, and skaws, their pinions drop as o’er our ancient abbey 
they sailed ; and to-day, mark me well, you'll see a thousand snakes, and 
oath one will be changed into a coil of stone.”* 

“ There will be rare waifs and strays for thee, my lord. Me saw the 
strand nought but one mass of broken ships and swollen corses,” said 
Allatson. ‘* The wreckers were out; but I also met your reeve, and a 

sse comitatus of franklins ready to defend your rights.” 

“ Nay; God forbid our hearts should e’er be so callous as to think of 

in, hos so many souls have been sent unshriven before their Maker,” 
said the Lady Maud, “and many a poor mother weeping over her son, 
who left his Lcabe but some three days back in all the vigour of youth 
and of life; or yet some poor new-wedded bride, alas! a widow, weeping 
in all the paroxysm of first grief over the swollen corpse of her handsome 
husband, as he lave stretched on the shingly beach, her babe crying, it 
knows not why, while her first-born fondly kisses its dead parent, too 
innocent and too young as yet to read the awful sleep of death.” 

“ Thou’lt make a poor soldier’s wife, my pretty Maud, if these are thy 
moralisings,” said her brother. ‘ But I am sorely grieved myself for the 
poor bodies, and my reeve must not be too hard on friends, wives, or 
relations, though by my fay he shall quickly oust those incarnate devils— 
those cruel-hearted demons of wreckers, and their red backs shall quickly 
show their black hearts.” 

“ Me half suspects ’tis some of these bloody-minded wreckers that have 
been buying these storms from the Zorastres-taught barbarians in the 
far East,’’t said Rousby ; “ and this is the third knot.” 

Little further worthy of mention occurred, and the meal passed off in 
the general discourse of the times, present and the past, the dangers of 
the state, the rancour against the Norman tyranny and sway, and the 
glorious memory of Harold and Saxon liberty, the Heptarchy, and good 
King Alfred. 


Cuarter III. 


Tue meal concluded, and a general farewell given to the fair Lad 
Maud, who in turn offered up a fervent prayer for their safety from the 
perils incident to this dangerous chase, the party issued forth into the 
court-yard before the castle. Old Roger was already mounted on a stiff 


* It curious fact in fossilogy is to be found to the present day. These petrified 
snakes—headless as they are—can be easily discovered by any inquiring spirit 
who may be tempted to search among the rocks on the Whitby shores. By natu- 
ralists they are termed Ammonite. Sir Walter Scott alludes to them in his “ Mar- 
mion,” canto xi. : 

——~—— of thousand snakes, each one 
Was changed into a coil of stone 
When Holy Hilda prayed. 


+ It was a popular belief of the ancients, that the Laplanders had learnt the 
art of ruling the winds from Zorastres, the Persian, and they supplied merchants 
with a coil of three magical knots; when they undid the first, they should have a 
good gale of wind; when the second, a stronger; but when they untied the third, 
they should have a cruel tempest. Sir Walter Scott alludes to the circumstance 
in “ Rokeby,” canto ii—“ What gales are sold on Lapland’s shores.” Virgil, in 
his first “neiad,” has somewhat of the same fancy, while speaking of Zolus. 
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Welsh pony, with a horn slung across his back, and a long whip to k 
the pack in order. He was attended by ten men in leather jerkins = 
trousers, their waists strapped round by a broad belt, to which was slung 
a short sword, and in their gauntleted hands carried a sharp spear; while 
the pack, consisting of ten couples of hounds, of St. Hubert’s breed, had 
each on a collar of leather, to which was attached divers sounding bells. 
The lords and hunters mounted their palfreys, each armed with a spear 
and sword ; and the cavalcade went forth by the drawbridge, and began 
descending the winding and deeply-wooded glen towards the ocean, when, 
just as they had reached mid-day, downwards they came upon a gloomy 
gorge, where the thick foliage shut out the glorious scene of sea, rugged 
mountain, heathy wastes, and hanging woods. 

“Croak! croak! croak!” seemed to issue from « gnarled oak that 
threw its tortuous branches across their path. 

“°Tis the bogie of the forest,” said Roger, in nervous trepidation. 
“ For pity’s sake let us turn back.” 

“Fool! dotard!” cried De Bruce, riding forward. ‘ Hast any one a 
cross-bow? I would quickly stop the croaking; ’tis but a raven.” 

** Avaunt! most puissant lord!” said the dark figure of Daft Will—a 
raven on his shoulder—as he issued forth from the trunk of the tree. 
*‘ Give ear for a few brief moments to my words. Let not anger ruffle 
thy brow or pale thy cheek. Let not pride bubble in your heart. The 
handwriting on the wall is to be read. The tyranny, the cruelty, the 
barbarity of the Ytene* laws are written in the blood of widows, of 
children, of orphans, and, as of old, in Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, weeping, and great mourning. But the Lord heard it, and 
rained down brimstone and fire and death! In all the pride of rank, 
power, health, and manhood, rode out the red tyrant to sport over that 
forest planted by the iniquitous cruelty of his tyrant father, by desolating 
the hearths of loyal subjects, and carrying the fire, the famine, and the 
sword into happy homesteads! A monk—a man of God—stood in his 
path to stop his way: ‘ Listen, O king, and be advised; rebuke not a 
servant of the Lord’s. Thrice yester night I saw a mighty vision: I saw 
thee, O king, gnaw that blessed type of our redemption—the holy cru- 
cifix! Thou didst eat, and eat, and eat, until thou hadst reached the legs 
of the sacred image; when, lo! they did mightily increase, and waxed 
strong, and spurned thee to the ground; and as thou wast grovelling on 
the earth, there came out of thy mouth a flame of fire, and abundance of 
smoke.t Beware, O king, thou art mortal same as I am. Richard, thy 
brother, was slain in that self-same forest; ay, and the apple of thy 
father’s eye, thy bastard brother Richard also.{ The curse of the Lord is 
on thy father’s seed in that place.’ But the tyrant king heeded not the 
man of God. His fate, my lord, you know!'I am the Seer of the North ; 
to me is given soothsayings, divinations, and prophecies. I see visions— 
I read dreams. Yester even I saw around the altar and sacristy of the 
hermit’s cell a wreath of fire, a sable shroud, the uncoffined, unshriven 
corpse! The thunder boomed up the valley, the lightnings strewed the 


* oa ancient name of the New Forest, Hampshire. 
msb. 
} Richard, elder brother of King William Rufus, was killed there; as was 
Richard, a natural son of the Duke of Normandy.—Maunder. 
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lofty trees, the engines of heaven roared the power of God their maker ; 
but a small still voice rode o’er the tempestuous blast. It whispered in 
my ears the fell words: ‘ Murder—foul, bloody, cruel murder” 

* Will no one rid me of such a tormentor?” cried William de Bruce, 
fierce with rage. “To yonder tree with him, and twelve dozen stripes 
with’a leathern thong be the price of his divination.” 

“ My lord! I can suffer. I fear not men. You may take my life— 
my soul you ¢annot touch. Serfs, do your bidding. Tie me to yonder 
tree, bare my shoulders, lay on till the blood reddens your thongs, and 
the skin crimples from my flesh. I may faint, but I will not cry. My 
revenge is hereafter. See I not the Lady Maud weeping, watching in 
the dusky tower—alone P 

“ Hold! say no more,” said De Perey. ‘“ My lord, he is daft; his 
senses wander from their beaten track, and spread in wild dismay along 
the ruins of his mind. He is not master of himself. Sully not thy bright 
name by such an act of cruelty, then. Pity rather than provoke. The 
curse is from above; the reason is not given to man to know. Go thy 
way, fool, and thank Heaven you have fallen among Christian Saxons, 
in place of bloodthirsty Normans.” 

“ Be it so,” said Bruce, thrusting his spurs deep into his horse’s flanks 
as he rode onwards. 

“It augurs badly on our onset,” whispered Allatson to Rousby. “ The 
omen is dark. Would that we had not met him.” 

“So the sweet mention of her whom you love, De Percy, hath raised 
the warm emotions of sympathy in your bosom? ’Tis well. You shall 
be blest with happiness and peace. Thy wife shall be as the goodly olive- 
tree. True shall she be towards you in prosperity, faithful and comfort- 
ing in adversity, and plenteousness and wealth shall be within thy walls. 
For thou hast shown ‘mercy to the weak and defenceless!” screamed the 
dark prophet to himself, as the hunters descended the ravine; and then, 
diving into one of the jungles of the forest, disappeared amongst the 
thick foliage. 

As the party descended the ravine, and ‘turned to the left, once more 
the wild splendour of the scene broke upon their view. The sea, calm 
and smooth as a mirror, almost grieving as it seemed for its late boister- 
ous fury, with the beach strewn in every direction with the wrecks and 
vestiges of that angry element. Passing another wooded glen, and 
descending a winding path hewn in the towering cliff, they reached the 
sandy shore, when the loud, deep bay of old Mountain told of the boar’s 
trail. 

“Have at him, old boy!” cried Bolton. “ Yoi! yoi! at him my 
darlings.” And immediately the pack picked up the scent, and yelled 
their eager way: 

Rock, glen, and cavern, paid them back 
To many a mingled sonnd ; at one 
The awakened mountain gave response. 

W'th “hark—holloa—get forward,” and wild halloo, the crew of 
hunters followed the wild dash of the gallant pack, o’er moss and moor, 
through wood and valley, through heathery glades and sylvan rides, by 


the winding, tortuous Esk, to the quiet hermitage of Eskdale Side, where 
dwelt a reverend hermit : 
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The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 

His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 
Remote from man, with God he passed his days, 
Prayer all his business—all his pleasure praise. 


“ He’s in there,” exclaimed a cowherd, with open eyes and mouth, 
and pointing towards the cell. 

‘“‘ Where! where!” said William de Bruce, flushed by the excitement 
of the chase. 

“ In wid t’orde father,’ replied the yokel. 

‘Open! open! In the name of William de Bruce, Lord of Uglebarnby, 
open!” said De Bruce, thundering at the hermit’s door. 

‘“¢ Wilt thou slay that which savest,* my lord? Consider—hast this 
poor brute ever harmed thee or thine? Then go thy way, and ponder 
upon the beauties of nature—the beasts of the field and the fowls of the 
ar. The Lord hath made the bright world for them as well as thee 
why then——” 

“€T come not here to prate of monkish tales. Open! I say ; or, by my 
fay, I will batter in this door of thine.” 

“ I obey, my lord,”’ said the hermit, opening the door, and showing the 
boar—his heart burst—laying dead on the chapel’s floor. 

“ You have slain the boar. You have baulked us of our kill.. Take 
that, caitiff!” cried De Bruce, drawing his sword, and sending a home- 
thrust at his heart ; and with a groan the hermit fell to the ground. 

“ My lord! my lord! you have slain the man!” cried Perey. 

“ He is dead, and the nin sayeth ‘blood for blood.’ To Scarborough, 
my lord. Haste! ’Tis for life we fly. A Bruce! a Bruce! To horse 


and away!” screamed Allatson. 


Cuapter IV. 


THREE men are gathered around a stone pallet whereon is stretched a 
dying hermit. A stern abbot gravely feels his ae ** My race is run, 
my sand well nigh spent, and soon among the dead I'll repose. Put me 
where the sun may shine on my old and painful head; let me see its 
glorious light once more. I go with unencumbered soul before the foot- 
stool of my Maker, where I hope to stand undebased at the last great 
trump,” said the hermit. 

‘‘ They shall surely die. ‘ Blood for blood,’” said the abbot. 

“ Not so, father. Forgive ey enemies is our Saviour’s precepts. 
Come around me all—you, Ralph de Percy ; you, William de Bruce ; you, 
Allatson—kneel, receive a dying man’s blessing and forgiveness, and thus 
shall ye save your lives and hold your lands and tenements. Upon each 
Ascension-day you, or some of you shall come to the w of the. 
Stray-heads, which is in Eskdale Side, the same day at sun-rising, and. 
there shall the abbot’s officer blow his horn to the intent that bg may, 
know where to find him, and he shall deliver to you, William de Bruce, 
twenty-one stakes, eleven stout stowers, and eleven yethers, to be cut by 
you, or some of you, with a knife of one penny price; and you, Ralph de, 


* The ancient belief was, that parts of the wild-boar were a never-failing cure 
for epilepsy. 
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Percy, shall take ten of each sort to be cut in the same manner; and 
you, Allatson, nine of each sort, to be cut as aforesaid, to be taken on 
your backs and carried to the town of Whitby, and to be there before 
nine o’clock on that day. Each of you shall do, make, and execute the 
said service at nine o'clock. If it be full sea, your labour shall cease ; but 
if low water, each of you shall set your stakes to the brim, each stake 
one yard from one another, and so stake on each side with your stout 
stowers and yether them with your yethers, that they may stand three 
tides without removing by the force thereof. This ye shall do at that 
very hour every year, except it be full sea at that hour, when this service 
shall cease. You shall faithfully do this in remembrance that you, Wil- 
liam de Bruce, did most cruelly slay me, and ye, De Percy and Allatson, 
did aid and abet. And that you may the better call to God for mercy, 
repent unfeignedly of your sins and do good works. Again, on that day 
the officer of Eskdale Side shall blow ‘ Out on you! out on you! out on 
you!’ for this heinous crime. If you or your successors shall refuse this 
service, so long as it shall not be full sea at the aforesaid hour, you or 
ours shall forfeit your lands to the Abbot of Whitby and his successors. 
his I entreat of you, that you may have lives and goods preserved for 
this service, and I request of you to promise by your hopes of heaven that 
it shall be done by you and your successors as I have said, and I will con- 
firm it by the faith of an honest man,” said the dying hermit, as the 
three knelt around him. ‘ My soul longeth for the Lord, and I do as 
freely forgive ye men my death, as Christ forgave the thieves on the 
cross. In manus tuos Domine commendo spiritum meum. A vinculis 
enim mortis redemptisti me Domine veritatis.”’ 
“ Amen!” fervently breathed the abbot. 
And, as one that “sleeps in Jesus,” the hermit’s soul passed into 
eternity. 


CuapTer VY. 


Few, if any, of our monarchs, even in the most barbarous and cruel 
ages, down to that era of civilisation which first dawned at the Restoration, 
evinced such a severity of the sense of justice overruling in his breast 
even the most powerful sentiments and affections of nature, as Henry I. 
To illustrate which, take as one instance the case of Eustace, Lord of 
Breteuil, who married Juliana, the favoured, albeit natural daughter of 
his own loins, who, during the revolt of the Normans, demanded a strong 
castle in the ducal demesne, which, from politic reasons, Henry refused 
until the conclusion of the war, when he promised to grant him the re- 
yar giving, as a hostage for that promise, the son of the governor of 
the said castle, and requiring in return Eustace’s two daughters, his own 
nieces. The Lord of Breteuil being badly advised, put out the eyes of 
the hostage and sent him back ; whereupon the governor itendilinily put 
out the eyes and cut off the noses of these two poor innocent girls. At 
this Spartan act of barbarity the king was greatly pleased, concurring as 
it did with his notions of stern and impartial justice. What then must 
have been his sentiments towards those nobles who had committed such 
an act of cold-blooded wickedness, as the slaying of the unfortunate her- 
mit—vengeance, disgrace, and death! 
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Now when Henry fought a battle on the plains of Breuneville, near 
unto the Castle of Noyon in the Vixen, in one of the charges, while lead- 
ing on tie cavalry in person, he had a hand-to-hand attack with William 
Crispin, a Norman knight, and who struck him twice on the head until 
the blood gushed out. At this critical moment, the gallant Ralph de 
Percy rode up, and delivered such a stroke on the crest of the assailant 
Crispin, that with the force of the shock, both man and horse were 
thrown to the ground, when he was enabled to make the unfortunate 
knight a prisoner, and delivered his king from certain death. Henry, as 
he had often expressed, owed a debt of deep gratitude to his preserver, and 
representations being made through his favourite, Anselm, of the for- 
giveness granted by the hermit, together with the penance that good 
man imposed upon his murderers, the king decreed that, in remembrance 
of the past services of De Percy, and the dying prayer of the pious man 
of God, that providing the penance was truly and devoutly performed, a 
free pardon shall be granted to all concerned. 

A few months, and a low, sweet, though solemn music floats through 
Whitby’s “ holy fane.” Before the altar stands the martial figure of 
Ralph de Percy, while, hanging on her brother’s arm, is the fair Lady 
Maud, in all the blush of happy beauty, the “ tell-tale of the heart’s 
surprise.” The abbot spoke a blessing on the pair, and joined their 
hands and hearts in an immutable bond of love, to be burst asunder but 
by death alone; and as his stately form, and her lovely face upturned 
with the soft confiding glance of the newly-wedded bride, pass adown the 
temple’s aisle, another pair seek the good offices of the reverend priest— 
tis Githa Bolton and the brave young. Harry De Quinton. 








WE HAVE NO SYMPATHIES APART. 
BY E. E. M. K. 


We have no sympathies apart, 
The self-same tastes control— 
One large enjoyment fills each heart, 
One faith pervades each soul. 
We love together earth and sky, 
The woods, the waves, the flowers ; 
The wondrous realms of poesy, 
Euterpe’s dulcet powers. 


One bright enthusiasm guides 
Our spirits day by day ; 
So, had the world no gift besides, 
This were a gift alway ! 
The same soft strain will make us weep ; 
Our laughter and our tears 
Spontaneous gush, while ev’n in sleep 
A dream resemblance wears! 
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No hour to one alone conveys 
A sense of bliss or woe; 
Through the companionship of days 
Alike our feelings flow. 
’Twas thus, too, in our childhood’s years, 
When hopes were budding round : 
Oh! how that memory endears 
The rapture newly found! 


As hand in hand, and side by side, 
True as in days of old, 

With beating hearts, and looks of pride, 
Each other we behold : 

Thou, with the flush of manly health 
Upon thy frank, kind face, 

While o’er it still, in sunny wealth, 
Thy boyhood’s smile I trace; 


I, with a softer mien than e’er 
My childish features wore, 
As if time’s brooding weight of care 
Had made me gentler than of yore : 
Dear playmate of those golden times, 
When fiction’s fairy word 
Seemed wise as truth, and Sabbath chimes 
The gravest sound we heard! 


I will not wish this meeting back, 
And yet perchance it weaves 

A shadow for our future track, 
Like autumn’s fated leaves. 

We have not met to be less fond— 
Our very sympathies 

Seem round us like a solemn bond 
That’s sanctioned by the skies. 


We have not met to part unmoved— 
To part with laughing brow ; 
If in our childhood’s days we loved, 
Say are we colder now? 
Enough—I will not cloud the hours 
Yet left to us—elate 
Thy step shall be thro’ life’s fair bowers— 
Mine is a darker fate. 











FLORENCE HAMILTON. 
By Miss Jutia Appison. 


AUTHOR OF “THE CURATE OF WILDMERE.” 
Cuarprer XXXII. 


Know’st thou not, 
That when the searching eye of Heav’n is hid 
Behind the globe, and lights the lower world, 
Then thieves and robbers range abroad unseen. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Tue day after that on which he had taken leave of Florence, Went- 
worth repaired to the metropolis. Here he laid all the necessary parti- 
eulars of his case before a lawyer, distinguished alike for his talents and 
honourable character. 

Having told this gentleman that he did not intend taking any steps m 
the affair until after the death of his father, and having been informed 
that his case would require long and careful consideration, he prepared 
to depart for the Continent, without any very accurate idea why he 
went, how long he should stay, or where he was going to. Guided more 
by chance than anything else, he took a passage in a packet going to 
Ostend, from which place he proceeded to Cologne, and thence up the 
Rhine into Switzerland. Here he indulged a wish he had long formed 
of making a pedestrian tour among the romantic scenes of this beautiful 
eountry. 

Rare weeks he had wandered about, penetrating further and further 
into the heart of the mountains, and visiting the wildest and most 
secluded spots, when one day, in consequence of having been misinformed 
as to the distance between the village from which he started and that 
where he proposed sleeping, evening overtook him when he had still at 
least an hour’s walk to accomplish. The day had been unusually sultry, 
and our traveller felt somewhat wearied, but not liking the prospect of 
finding himself alone after nightfall in such solitudes, he pursued his way 
with increased rather than abated speed. He had traversed, as he ima- 
gined, nearly half the remaining distance; and the short twilight was 
fast fading away, when his course was impeded by a deep and rapid 
moeuntain-torrent, which dashed along at a depth of several score yards 
below its rocky and overhanging banks. pete 

“ The bridge I was directed to eross must be somewhere near,” said 
Wentworth to himself ; “a little lower down the stream.” 

He followed the winding of the rivulet for nearly a quarter of a mile, 
when he heard, or fancied he heard, a confused sound of voices. This, in 
his circumstances, was rather startling ; he proceeded, however, but more 
slowly, and looking round cautiously at every step. Again he heard the 
sounds, and could now distinguish loud and angry vociferations im a foreign 
language. His first impression was that the noise proceeded from 4 
party of bandits quarrelling among themselves, and he more than half 
resolved to retrace his steps, when, tempted by curiosity to advance a few 
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yards further, a sudden bend in the river showed him the bridge, and a 
scene passing on the opposite bank which fixed his whole attention. A 
tall man in a dark travelling cloak, whom Wentworth at once felt sure 
must be an Englishman, was engaged in a desperate struggle with two 
ruffianly-looking fellows, who were endeavouring to push him down the 
steep bank into the torrent. 

“Courage !” shouted Wentworth to the Englishman, who was evi- 
dently on the poiut of being overpowered, “assistance is at hand. One 
moment 2 

As he spoke he prepared to cross the bridge, which consisting only of 
a rough-hewn tree thrown from one bank to the other, offered a pre- 
carious and giddy footing. 

The whole party heard his shout. One of the robbers for a moment 
fell back, and the Englishman rallied. The man just alluded to made a 
sign to Wentworth not to cross the bridge, over which, without heeding 
the warning, he passed about half way. The bandit on this seized one 
end of the tree as if to remove it from its position; but Wentworth, for- 
tunately perceiving his intention, sprung forward just as the frail bridge 
was hurled from under his feet, the next moment stood in safety on the 
opposite bank. Surprised and angry at his escape, which, considering the 
width of the river in that place, was indeed wonderful, the man pre- 
sented a pistol at him, and pulled the trigger. It missed fire, and the 
ruffian then aimed a blow at Wentworth with the butt-end. This he 





-parried ; and making his way up to the English traveller, seized the man 


5 . 
who was still struggling with him by the collar, and threw him off to 


some distance. The fellow was in the act of drawing a pistol from his 
girdle, when Wentworth, by a well-aimed blow, knocked him down, and 
whilst he lay half stunned, directed all his strength against his first anta- 
gonist, who, confounded by such determined conduct, stood a moment 
irresolute. After a short but severe struggle, for the robber was a 
thickset, powerful man, our hero succeeded in pinioning his arms to his 
sides, and then called out to the Englishman, who, wounded and ex- 
hausted, leaned against a rock gasping for breath. 

“« Now is the time for you to make yourescape. Go, and I will follow 
you—I am more than a match for this fellow. Quick, before the other 
recovers. Straight forward, till you pass three high trees, and then bear 
to the right.” 


“What! fly and leave you to fight for me?” said the stranger. “No, 
I am not so cowardly.” 

“It is your only chance,” replied Wentworth, earnestly. ‘ You have 
no strength left for resistance. Indeed you had better fly.” 

But the stranger stood immovable, and there was now no longer 
opportunity for flight, for the other man recovering from the effects of 
the blow, regained his feet, and, making some observation in Swiss, 
eae himself in front of the now unresisting Englishman, ready to seize 

im if he attempted to escape. 

* Will it not be best to make a compromise with these men,” said 
Wentworth. ‘It cannot be so much for their interest to take our lives 
as to enrich themselves? Do you speak French?” he asked of the 
brigands. 

The men shook their heads. 
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“‘ Or German ?” 

One of the robbers replied in that language. 

“ Name his ransom then,” said Wentworth, “and it shall be paid you, 
You will gain nothing by murdering us, even suppose you succeed in 
doing so, which is not likely, There are twenty Napoleons in my valise 
yonder on the opposite bank, which are at your service ; and here is my 
watch and purse.’ 

“ That" will do for you,” said the robber; “you may go; but nothing 
short of that man’s life will satisfy us. He knows our secret.” 

‘It happened,” said the Englishmen, of whom Wentworth demanded 
an explanation of these last words, “that by a strange accident I disco- 
vered one of their hiding-places. That ite escaped so long alive 
seems little short of a miracle. I offered to swear that I would never 
reveal their secret, but as they speak neither French nor Italian, and I do 
not understand German or Swiss; I could not make myself understood. 
Nor would it, I suspect, have done much good if I had.” 

“Surely it will,” said Wentworth, “if backed by the offer of a 
reward.” 

‘‘ This gentleman,” he said, in German, “ will promise, on the honour 
of an Englishman, never to betray you.” 

*“ Pshaw!” was the answer; “ what do we care for the honour of an 
Englishman? Nothing is easier than to break or forget an oath. If the 
stronghold, of whose locality he is aware, should once be discovered, we 
are all lost for ever; and we should be murdered by our companions 
when they found that we had suffered a person to escape who knew our 
secret.” 

* An Englishman never breaks his oath,” said Wentworth. 

* How do we know that?” said the robber, whilst his companion 
muttered something in Swiss to him. 

“He says that you must trifle with us no longer,” said the robber who 
had been spokesman, and who was the one Wentworth still held by the 
collar, “and that if you do not take to your heels you shall share your 
countryman’s fate. Tell him what we say, and begone.” 

Wentworth repeated the purport of what had passed to the stranger, 
who rejoined : 

“T knew it was useless, but do not the Jess thank you on that account. 
Farewell; you endanger your own safety by staying longer, without a 
chance of serving me. Go, and leave me to my fate.” 

‘‘What! leave you in the hands of these men?” said Wentworth. 
*“* Never !” 

“Come, come,” said the robber who spoke German ; “ beware of irri- 
tating us by longer delay. Young sir, I give you warning, that if you 
do not move off in less than half a minute, I and my comrade will fall 
upon you both. We have each got daggers, and know how to use them.” 

“Do not provoke their anger,” said the stranger, who guessed from the 
man’s manner what he meant. ‘Once more I implore you to depart. 
For myself, I have little to attach me to life; and there is no one in 
the world”—here the speaker’s voice for the first time slightly fal- 
tered—“ to whom my death will cause a pang of regret; although to more 
than one it will be a matter of rejoicing. Farewell.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Wentworth, impetuously; “it is in vain to ask 
me. I am determined not to leave’'ygu. When did one Englishman ever 
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desert another in the hour of danger? No, I will stay by you to the last. 
I will try the effect of one mare desperate effort, and either rescue you or 
sell any like dearly .” ‘ 

This hurried dialogue oecupied but a few seconds, and as Wentworth 
spoke the last words, the bandit he held made a desperate effort to free 
himself. A violent struggle ensued, which terminated in Wentworth’s 
flinging the man into the river, only with the greatest difficulty escaping 
being dragged in himself. 

In the mean time the other brigand had drawn a short dagger and 
rushed upon the stranger, who, placing his back against the rock, defended 
himself to the best of his power. As soon as Wentworth was at liberty, 
he hastened to interpose himself between the exhausted Englishman and 
his antagonist, but was not quick enough to prevent the former from 
receiving a severe wound with the deadly weapon. 

“I can struggle no longer,” he gasped. ‘Fly while there is yet 
time !” 

Wentworth replied by closing with the ruffian, just as, gliding quickly 
round the young man, his hand was raised to stab his defenceless victim 
to the heart; and after a long and desperate struggle, in which he was 
wounded in the arm, Wentworth succeeded in wrenching the dagger 
from the robber’s grasp, who then, losing his balance in a fruitless though 
violent attempt to recover his weapon, fell upon its point, which entered 


his body without any effort on Wentworth’s part, and sunk to the ground 
covered with blood. 


Wentworth turned quickly to tlie Englishman. 

“You are, I fear, seriously hurt,” he said. ‘ Let me bind my scarf 
over the wound. There, that will stop the bleeding. Now give me your 
hand, and let us hasten away. These robbers, doubtless, have com- 
panions not far distant.”’ 

Still retaining the dagger in case of pursuit, Wentworth and his 
fellow-traveller set off with all the speed of which they were capable. 
But the stranger soon slackened his pace, and before they had gone a 
quarter of a mile was obliged to pause. 

‘I cannot walk so fast,’ he said; “ my strength fails me.” 

“ Rest a minute and take breath,” said Wentworth. _ ‘‘ Try and come 
on now,” he presently added ; ‘‘ we are not yet beyond reach of pursuit. 
We will go more slowly.” 


They proceeded a short distance, but Wentworth’s companion seemed 
more and more distressed. 

‘Lean on my arm,” said Wentworth; “we shall soon be in safety.” 

“T can go no further,” gasped the wounded man. ‘I am faint with 
pain and loss of blood. Go on, and leave me here.” 


He staggered as he spoke, and would have fallen, if Wentworth had 
not supported him. 


“Lean against this tree, whilst I fetch you a little water,” said the 
young man. “I hear a streamlet close by. 

He led his fainting companion to a tree, and placed him with his back 
against it, then left him, and quickly brought some water, which he held * 
to the wounded man’s lips. But it was useless. His eyes were closed, his 
limbs seemed powerless, and, with a groan that betokened intense suffering, 
he sunk to the ground in aswoon. Wentworth, kneeling beside him, 
oosened his shirt collar and dashed the water in his face. Some minutes 
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elapsed, and notwithstanding Wentworth’s exertions, the s showed 
no signs of returning sensation. Wentworth began to 

alarmed lest some of the bandit troop should pursue and discover them. 
Going to a little distance he listened anxiously, expecting every instant to 
hear the robbers’ footsteps. He returned to his unconscious charge ; 
threw more water in his face, and chafed his cold hands and pa ty 
with no better success. Not far off he perceived a small cavern in one 
of the rocks, into which, with much difficulty—for his arm had become 
extremely stiff and painful, and his companion was tall and strongly 
built—he dragged him; and then gathering some leafy branches from a 
neighbouring tree placed them so as to conceal the entrance. He then 
hastened away as fast as the increasing darkness would permit; but 
owing to his ignorance of the road, move than an hour had elapsed before 
he could reach the village. In a very short time he again set out, accom- 
panied by the landlord of the little inn, and three or four men, who carried 
a rude litter, hastily prepared at his suggestion. 

In less than two hours from the time he left him, Wentworth was 
again by the side of the wounded man. As the light of the torches, 
carried by the attendants, flashed through the darkness of the cavern, he, 
for the first time, saw the stranger's face, which the obscurity had hitherto 
prevented his viewing. It was that of a man whose age could not much 
exceed five-and-forty ; the features were noble, and strikingly handsome ; 
the locks that ban over his high and finely-formed forehead were of 
the deepest black; but the chiselled lips were perfectly devoid of colour, 
and the cheeks were hueless as those of a corpse. 

Wentworth, pushing aside the attendants, bent over the wounded man, 
anxious to learn his state. 

“‘ Merciful Heaven!” he exclaimed, starting violently. “Hold the 
light nearer. Do my eyes decei:e me?” 

He snatched a torch from the hands of one of the men. 

“Do not alarm yourself, sir,” said the landlord, in French. “I think 
he is not dead.” 

But Wentworth heard him not. 

“T am right!” he exclaimed, after a few moments’ earnest scrutiny of 
the sufferer’s features. “It is my father!” 

“What does monsieur say?” asked the landlord, who, not under- 
standing English, was pha, al at Wentworth’s emotion. 

“Place him on the litter,” was Wentworth’s only answer to their 
queries. “Raise him up carefully; stay, I will assist you.”’ 

With all possible despatch the unfortunate man was conveyed to the 
inn and placed on a bed. 

“Ts there no English surgeon near?” asked Wentworth, 

The landlord shook his head. 

“ Not nearer than Berne, that I know of, sir,” he replied, “ and that 
city is more than a hundred miles off. I have sent for the medical man 
who attends all the people in this neighbourhood. He is very clever, and 
speaks English as well as you do.” 

The person in question entered the room while the landlord was ely 
ing. He was a vulgar-looking, illiterate man, and appear ectly 
bewildered by the honour of being called in to attend a Monsieur Anglois, 
He ean the wound, to which he applied a clumsy bandage; and, in 
answer to Wentworth’s inquiries, said, 
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‘¢ He ver bad indeed, sir, deep wound in his side, and lost one great 
deal of blood. Must be undressed, and kept quite quiet~” 

“‘ But is his life in danger—will he die? asked Wentworth. 

“Not possible to tell yet, sir. If de wound is gone deep enough to 
reach some vital part, he surely will.” 

“Yes, my good friend, I know that. But can you not tell how deep 
the wound 1s ?” 

“To be sure I can, -sir,” replied the village practitioner, evidently 
offended by the question; “but it no use to tell dat at present. Most 
like,” he continued, looking very profound—* most like in two or tree days 
one great fever will come on, and if my skill can stop dat he will get 
well, but if not——” 

“T understand,” interrupted Wentworth, turning from him with ill- 
disguised impatience. “ Landlord,” he said, calling that individual aside, 
“that man knows even less of surgery than I do myself. This gentle- 
man’s life will inevitably be lost in his hands. Is there no one in the 
neighbourhood less ignorant—no convent where the monks understand 
the art of medicine ?” 

The landlord looked perplexed. ‘‘ No one about ever had any other 
doctor but Monsieur Essel,” he replied. Monsieur Essel is everywhere 
thought to be a very clever man.” 

“Do not talk to me of his cleverness,” cried Wentworth. ‘* Where 
does the curé of the parish live? Perhaps he could help me. Pray 
desire one of your servants to take me to his house.” 

“T will go with you myself, sir; it is a very little way off.” 

They found the curé at home. He was a benevolent, intelligent old 
man, and on Wentworth’s briefly telling him what had happened, and 
asking his advice, replied, 

‘There was a party of English travellers here yesterday, whom I ac- 
companied on an excursion to see the beauties of the neighbourhood, and 
one of them I am almost sure was asurgeon.” 

“Do you know which route they took?” asked Wentworth, eagerly 
catching at this information. 

‘They spoke of proceeding to N ,’ answered the curé, “about eight 
miles distant. Some of the party were to leave that town at daybreak 
this morning for Italy, the rest were to remain there some days. hich 
of these parties the gentleman I believe to be a surgeon was to accompany 
Iam unaware. I wish,” he added, as Wentworth meditated on what he 
had heard, “zhat I could give you more certain information. I fear this 
is useless.” 

“Tt is, at all events,” said Wentworth, “worth the chance of sending 
to N——. Or stay; I will go myself.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said the ewré, you are wounded.” 

“It is a mere nothing,” said Wentworth. “Indeed I must go myself,” 
he continued, perceiving that the old man was about to remonstrate; “all 
the common people here are so stupid, and speak nothing but Swiss. It 
is ten to one they would not make themselves understood. Good even- 
ing, and thank you.” 

“ Adieu, and may your kind embassy be successful,” said the cur¢. 














THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES; 


A Romance of Pendle forest. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 





BOOK II. 
Cuapter XII. 
THE MYSTERIES Or MALKIN TOWER. 


Ir was a subterranean chamber ; gloomy, and of vast extent; the roof 
low, and supported by nine ponderous stone columns, to which rings and 
rusty chains were attached, still retaining the mouldering bones of those 
they had held captive in life. Amongst others was a gigantic skeleton, 
quite entire, with an iron girdle round the middle. Fragments of morta- 
lity were elsewhere scattered about, showing the numbers who had pe- 
rished in the place. On either side were cells closed by massive doors, 
secured by bolts and locks. At one end were three immense coffers, 
made of oak, hooped with iron, and fastened by large padlocks. Near 
them stood a large armory, likewise of oak, and sculptured with the ensigns 
of Whalley Abbey, proving it had once belonged to that establishment. 
Probably it had been carried off by some robber band. At the opposite 
end of the vault were two niches, each occupied by a rou h-hewn statue 
—the one representing a warlike figure, with a visage of extraordinary 
ferocity, and the other an anchoress, in her hood and wimple, with a 
rosary in her hand. On the ground beneath lay a plain flag, covering 
the mortal remains of the wicked pair, and proclaiming them to be Isole 
de Heton and Blackburn, the freebooter. The pillars were — in 
three lines, so as to form, with the arches above them, a series of short 
passages, in the midst of which stood an altar, and near it a large cal- 
dron. In front, elevated on a block of granite, was a marvellous piece of 
sculpture, wrought in jet, and representing a demon seated on a throne. 
The visage was human, but the beard that of a goat, while the feet and 
lower limbs were like those of the same animal. Two curled horns grew 
behind the ears, and a third, shaped like a conch, sprang from the centre 
of the forehead, from which burst a blue flame, throwing a ghastly light 
on the objects surrounding it. 

The only discernible approach to the vault was a steep narrow stone 
staircase, closed at the top by aheavy trap-door. Other outlet pee 
there was none. Some it e air was admitted to this foul abode thro 
flues contrived in the walls, the entrances to which were grated, but 
light of day never came there. ‘The flame, however, issuin from the 
brow of the demon image, like the lamps in the sepulchres of the disciples 
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of the Rosy Cross, was ever burning. Behind the sable statue was a 
deep well, with water as black as ink, wherein swarmed snakes, and toads, 
and other noxious reptiles; and as the lurid light fell upon its surface it 
glittered like a dusky mirror, unless when broken by the horrible things 
that lurked beneath, or crawled about upon its slimy brim. But snakes 
and toads were not the only tenants of the vault. At the head of the 
steps squatted a monstrous and misshapen animal, bearing some resem- 
blance to a cat, but as big as a tiger. Its skin was black and shaggy ; 
its eyes glowed like those of the hysna; and its cry was like that of 
the same treacherous beast. Among the gloomy colonnades other swart 
and bestial shapes could be indistinctly seen moving to and fro. 

In this abode of horror were two human beings—one, a young maiden 
of exquisite beauty; and the other, almost a child, and strangely deformed. 
The elder, overpowered by terror, was clinging to a pillar for support, 
while the younger, who might naturally be expected to exhibit the 
greatest alarm, appeared wholly unconcerned, and derided her compa- 
nion’s fears. 

“ Oh, Jennet !” exclaimed the elder of the two, “is there no means of 
escape ?” 

*“‘ None whatever,” replied the other. “ Yo mun stay here till Granny 
Demdike cums fo’ ye.” 

“ Oh! that the earth would open and snatch me from these horrors,” 
eried Alizon. “ My reason is forsaking me. Would I could kneel and 
pray for deliverance! But something prevents me.”’ 

“‘ Reet!” replied Jennet. “ It’s os mitch os yer loife’s worth to kneel 
an pray here, onless yo choose to ge an throw yersel at th’ feet o’ yon 
black image.” 

“‘ Kneel to that idol—never!”’ exclaimed Alizon. And while striving 
to call upon Heaven for aid, a sharp convulsion seized her, and deprived 
her of the power of utterance. 

“‘ Ey towd yo how it wad be,” remarked Jennet, who watched her 
narrowly. * Yo’re neaw i’ a church here, an if yo want to warship, it 
mun be at yon altar. Dunna yo hear how angry the cats are—how they 

an spit? An see how their een gliss’n! ‘They'll tear yo 7’ pieces, 
ike so many tigers, if yo offend ’em.”’ 
ae Tell me why I am brought here, Jennet?” inquired Alizon, after a 
use. 

" y Demdike will tell yo that,” replied the little girl; “ boh to 
my belief,” she added, with a mocking laugh, “ hoo means to may a witch 
o’ ye, loike aw the rest on us.” 

“* She cannot do that without my consent,” cried Alizon, “and I would 
die a thousand deaths rather than yield it.”’ 

“That remains to be seen,” replied Jennet, a “ Yo're ob- 
—— enuff, nah doubt. Boh Granny Demdike is used to deal wi’ sich 
olk.” 

“ Oh! why was I born ?” cried Alizon, bitterly. 

“Yo may weel ask that,” responded Jennet, with a loud unfeeling’ 
laugh, “ fo’ ey see neaw great use yo’re on, wi’ yer protty feace an bright 
een, onless it be to may one hate ye.” 

“ Is it possible you ean say this to me, Jennet?” cried Alizon. “* What 
have I done to incur your fiatred I have ever loved you, and striven to 
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please and serve you. I have always taken your part against others, 


even when you were in the wrong. Oh! Jennet, you cannot hate me.” 

“ Boh ey do,” replied the little girl, spitefully. ‘Ey hate yo now warser 
than onny wan else. Ey hate yo becose yo’re neaw lunger my sister—becose 
yo’re a grand ledy’s dowter, an a grand ledy yersel. Ey hate yo becose 
yung Ruchot Assheton loves yo—an hecose yo ha better luck i’ aw things 
than ey have, orcon-expect to have. That’s why I hate yo, Alizon. When 
yo are a witch ey shan love yo, for then we shan be equals once more.” 

“ That will never be, Jennet,” said Alizon, sadly, but firmly. “ Your 
grandmother may immure me in this dungeon, and scare away my senses ; 
but she will never rob me of my hopes of salvation.” 

As the words were uttered, a clang like that produced by a stricken 
gong shook the vault; the beasts roared fiercely; the waters of 
the fountain bubbled up, and were lashed into foam by the angry 
tiles; and a larger jet of flame than before burst from the brow of + 
demon statue. 

“‘ Ey ha’ warned ye, Alizon,” said Jennet, alarmed by these demon- 
strations, “ boh since ye pay no heed to owt ey say, ey’st leave yo to yer 
fate.” 

“ Oh! stay with me, stay with me, Jennet!” shrieked Alison. “ By 
our past sisterly affection | implore you to remain! You are some pro- 
tection to me from these dreadful beings.”’ 

** Ey dunna want to protect yo onless yo do os yo’re bidd’n,” replied 
Jennet. ‘ Whoy should yo be better than me ?” 

“ Ah! why indeed ?” cried Alizon, “Would I had the power to turn 
your heart—-to open your eyes to evil—to save om Jennet.” 

These words were followed by another clang, louder and more brattling 
than the first. The solid walls of the dungeon were shaken, and the 
heavy columns rocked ; while, to Alizon’s affri gaze, it seemed as if 
the sable statue arose upon its ebon throne and stretched out its arm me- 
nacingly towards her. The poor girl was saved from further terror by 
insensibility. 

How long she remained in this condition she could not tell, nor did it 

that any efforts were made to restore her, but when she recovered, 

she found herself stretched upon a rude pallet within an arched recess, 
the entrance to which was screened by a piece of tapestry. On lifting 
it aside she perceived she was no longer in the vault, but in an upper 
chamber, as she judged, and not incorrectly, of the tower. The room 
was lofty and circular, and the walls of enormous thickness, as shown by 
the deep embrasures of the windows; in one of which, the outlet having 
been built up, the t was placed. A massive oak table, two or three 
chairs of anti 8 , and a wooden stool, constituted the furniture of 
the room. The stoo was set near the fireplace, and beside it stood a 
strangely-fashioned spinning-wheel, which had ntly been recently 
used; but neither the old hag nor her were visible. 
Alizon could not tell whether ete night _ =a but a lamp a mi 
ing upon the table, its feeble light only im illumining the cham- 
ber, and searcely revealing several strange objects dangling from the 
beams that supported the roof. Faded arras were hung against the 

w resenting in one compartment the last banquet of Isole de Heton 
and her lover, Blackburn; in another, the Saxon Ughtred hanging from 
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the summit of Malkin Tower; and in a third, the execution of Abbot 
Paslew. ‘The subjects were as large as life, admirably depicted, and evi- 
dently worked at wondrous looms. As they swayed to and fro in the gusts, 
that found entrance into the chamber through some unprotected loopholes, 
the figures had a grim and ghostly air. 

Weak, trembling, | bealibdneed, "alizon — forth, and, staggering 
towards the table, sank upon a chair beside it. A fearful storm was 
raging without—thunder, lightning, deluging rain. Stunned and blinded, 
she covered her eyes, and remained thus till the fury of the tempest had 
in some degree sbated. She was roused at length by a creaking sound 
not far from her, and found it proceeded from a trap-door rising slowly 
on its hinges. 

A thrum cap first appeared above the level of the floor ; then a broad, 
bloated face, the mouth and chin fringed with a white beard like the 
whiskers of a cat; then a thick, bull throat; then a pair of brawny 
shoulders; then a square, thick-set frame; and Mother Demdike stood 
before her. A malignant smile played upon her hideous countenance, and 
gleamed from her eyes—those eyes so strangely placed by nature as if to 
intimate her doom, and that of her fated race, to whom the horrible ble- 
mish was transmitted. As the old witch leaped heavily upon the ground, 
the trap-door closed behind her. 

“Soh, you are better, Alizon, and have quitted your couch, I find,” 
she cried, striking her staff upon the floor. “But you look faint and 
feeble still. I will give you something to revive you. I have a wondrous 
cordial in yon closet—a rare restorative—ha! ha! It will make you well 
the moment it has passed your lips. I will fetch it at once.” 

J will have none of it,” replied Alizon; “I would rather die.” 

“ Rather die!” echoed Mother Demdike, sarcastically ; ‘“ because, for- 
sooth, you are crossed in love. But you shall have the man of your heart 
yet, if you will only follow my counsel, and do as I bid you. Richard 
Assheton shall be yours, and with your mother’s consent, provided ———” 

“‘T understand the condition you annex to the promise,” interrupted 
Alizon, “and the terms upon which you would fulfil it; but you seek in 
— to tempt me, old woman. I now comprehend why I am brought 

ither.” 

“ Ay, indeed !” exclaimed the old witch. “ And why is it, then, since 
you are so quick-witted ?” 

“You desire to make an offering to the evil being you serve,” cried 
Alizon, with sudden energy. ‘ You have entered into some dark com- 
pact, which compels you to deliver up a victim in each year to the Fiend, 
or your own soul becomes forfeit. Thus you have hitherto lengthened out 
your wretched life, and you hope to extend the term yet further through 
me. I have heard this tale before, but I would not believe it. Now I 
do. This is why you have stolen me from my mother—have braved her 
anger—and brought me to this impious tower.” 

The old hag laughed hoarsely. 

“The tale thou hast heard respecting me is true,” she said. “I have 
& compact which requires me to make a proselyte to the power I serve 
within each year; and if I fail in doing so, I must pay the penalty thou 


a — A like compact exists between Mistress Nutter and the 
iend, 
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She paused for a moment, to watch the effect of her words on Alizon, 
and then resumed. 

“ Thy mother would have sacrificed thee if thou hadst been left with 
her; but I have carried thee off, because I conceive I am best entitled to 
thee. Thou wert brought up as my granddaughter, and therefore I claim 
thee as my own.” 

“ And you think to deal with me as if I were a puppet in your hands ?” 
cried Alizon. 

“Ay, marry do I,” rejoined Mother Demdike, with a scream of 
laughter. ‘Thou art nothing more than a puppet—a puppet—ho! ho!” 

* And you deem you can dispose of my soul without my consent ?” said 
Alizon. 

“Thy full consent will be obtained,” rejoined the old hag. 

“ Thmk it not! think it not!” exclaimed Alizon. “Oh! I shall yet 
be delivered from this infernal bondage.” 

At this moment the notes of a bugle were heard. 

‘“‘ Saved! saved!” cried the poor girl, starting. “It is Richard come 
to my rescue !” 

“ How know’st thou that?” cried Mother Demdike, with a spiteful 
look. 

‘‘ By an instinct that never deceives,” replied Alizon, as the blast was 
again heard. 

“This must be stopped,” said the hag, waving her staff over the 
maiden, and transfixing her where she sat; after which she took up the 
lamp, and strode towards the window. 

The few words that passed between her and Richard have been already 
recounted. Having closed the casement and drawn the curtain before it, 
Mother Demdike traced a circle on the floor, muttered a spell, and then, 
waving her staff over Alizon, restored her power of speech and motion. 

“’Twas he!” exclaimed the young girl, as soon as she could find 
utterance. ‘I heard his voice.” 

“« Why ay, ’twas he, sure enough,” rejoined the beldame. “ He has 
come on a fool’s errand, but he shall never return from it. Does Mistress 
Nutter think I will give up my prize the moment I have obtained it, for 
the mere asking? Does she imagine she can frighten me as she frightens 
others? Does she know whom she has to deal with? If not, I will tell 
her. I am the oldest, the boldest, and the strongest of the witches. No 
mystery of the black art but is known to me. I can do what mischief I 
will, and my desolating hand has been felt throughout this district. You 
may trace it like a pestilence. No one has offended me but I have ter- 
ribly repaid him. I rule over the land like a queen. I exact tributes, 
and if they are not rendered I smite with a sharper edge than the sword. 
My worship is paid to the Prince of Darkness. This tower is his temple, 
and yon subterranean chamber the place where the mystical rites, which 
thou wouldst call impious and damnable, are performed. Countless Sab- 
baths have I attended within it, or upon Rumbles Moor, or on the 
summit of Pendle Hill, or within the ruins of Whalley Abbey. Many 
proselytes have I made; many unbaptised babes offered uP in sacrifice. 
- am high-priestess to the Demon, and thy mother would usurp mine 

ce.”’ 
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“Oh! spare me this horrible recital!” exclaimed Alizon, vainly trying 
to shut out the hag’s piercing voice. 

“J will spare thee nothing,” pursued Mother Demdike. “Thy 
mother, I say, would be high-priestess in my stead. There are degrees 
among witches, as among other sects, and mine is the first. Mistress 
Nutter would deprive me of mine office; but not till her hair is as white 
as mine, her knowledge equal to mine, and her hatred of mankind as 
intense as mine—not till then shall she have it.” 

“No more of this, in pity!” cried Alizon. 

“ Often have I aided thy mother in her dark schemes,” pursued the 
implacable hag. ‘ Nay, no later than last night I obliterated the old 
boundaries of her land, and erected new marks to serve her. It was a 
strong exercise of power ; but the command came to me, and I obeyed it. 
No other witch could have achieved so much, not even the accursed 
Chattox, and she is next to myself. And how does thy mother purpose 
to requite me? By thrusting me aside, and stepping into i throne.” 

“¢ You must be in error,” cried Alizon, scarcely knowing what to say. 

‘My information never fails me,” replied the hag, with a disdainful 
laugh. “Her plans are made known to me as soon as formed. I have 
those about her who keep strict watch upon her actions, and report them 
faithfully. I know why she brought thee so suddenly to Rough Lee, 
though thou know’st it not.” 

“ She brought me there for safety,” remarked the young girl, hoping 
to allay the beldame’s fury; “ and because she herself desired to know 
how the survey of the boundaries would end.” 

“She brought thee there to sacrifice thee to the Fiend,” cried the hag, 
infernal rage and malice blazing in her eyes. “ She failed in propitiating 
him at the meeting at the ruined church of Whalley last night, when 
thou thyself wert present, and deliveredst Dorothy Assheton from the 
snare in which she was taken. And since then all has gone wrong with 
her. Having demanded from her familiar the cause why all things ran 
counter, she was told she had failed in the fulfilment of her promise—that 
a proselyte was required—and that thou alone wouldst be accepted.” 

* 1?” exclaimed Alizon, horror-stricken. 

“ Ay, thou!” cried the hag. ‘ No choice was allowed her, and the 
offering must be made to-night. After a long and painful struggle, thy 
mother consented.” 

“Oh! no—impossible! you deceive me,” cried the wretched girl. 

“I tell thee she consented,” rejoined Mother Demdike, coldly ; ‘“ and 
on this she made instant arrangements to return home, and in spite—as 
thou know’st—of Sir Ralph and Lady Assheton’s efforts to detain her, 
set forth with thee.” 

* All this I know,” observed Alizon, sadly—“ and intelligence of our 
departure from the abbey was conveyed to you I conclude by Jennet, to 
whom I bade adieu.” 

“ Thou art right—it was,” returned the hag; “ but 1 have yet more 
to tell thee, for I will lay the secrets of thy mother's dark breast fully 
before thee. Her time is well-nigh run. ‘Thou wert made the price of 
its extension. If she fails in offering thee up to-night, and thou art here 


in my keeping, the Fiend, her master, will abandon her, and she will be 
delivered up to the justice of man.’ 
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Alizon covered her face with horror. 

After awhile, she looked up, and exclaimed with unutterable anguish, 

* And I cannot help her!” 

The unpitying hag laughed derisively. 

“ She cannot be utterly lost,” continued the young girl. “ Were I 
near her, I would show her that Heaven is mercifui to the greatest sinner 
who repents; and teach her how to regain the lost path to salvation.” 

“ Peace!” thundered the witch, shaking her huge hand at her, and 
stamping her heavy foot upon the ground. ‘Such words must not be 
uttered here. They are an offence to me. Thy mother has renounced 
all hopes of heaven. She has been baptised in the baptism of hell, and 
branded on the brow by the red finger of its ruler, and cannot be wrested 
from him. It is too late.” 

‘* No, no—it never can be too late,” cried Alizon. “ It is not even 
too late for you.” 

“ Thou know’st not what thou talk’st about, foolish wench,” rejoined 
the hag. ‘* Our master would tear us instantly in pieces if but a thought 
of penitence, as thou call’st it, crossed our minds. We are both doomed 
to an eternity of torture. But thy mother will go first—ay, first. If 
she had yielded thee up to-night another term would have been allowed 
her; but as I hold thee instead, the benefit of the sacrifice will be mine. 
But, hist! what was that ? The youth again! Alice Nutter must have 
given him some potent counter-charm.” 

‘¢ He comes to deliver me,” cried Alizon. ‘ Richard!” 

And she arose, and would have flown to the window, but Mother Dem- 
dike waved her staff over her and rooted her to the ground. 

“ Stay there till I require thee,” chuckled the hag, moving, with pon- 
derous footsteps, to the door. 

After parleying with Richard as already related, Mother Demdike sud- 
denly returned to Alizon, and, restoring her to sensibility, placed .her 
hideous face close to her, breathing upon her, and uttering these words : 
“* Be thine eyes blinded and thy brain confused, so that thou mayst not 
know him when thou seest him, but think him another.” 

The spell took instant effect. Alizon staggered towards the table, 
Richard was summoned, and on his appearance the scene took place which 
has already been detailed, and which ended in his losing the talisman, 
and being ejected from the tower. 

Alizon had been rendered invisible by the old witch, and was after- 
wards dragged into the arched recess by her, where, snatching the piece 
of gold from the young girl's neck, she exclaimed triumphantly : 

“ Now I defy thee, Alice Nutter. Thou canst never recover thy child. 
The offering shall be made to-night, and another year be added to my long 
term.” 

Alizon groaned deeply, but at a gesture from the hag she became mo- 
tionless and speechless. 

A dusky, indistinctly-seen figure hovered near the entrance of the em- 
brasure. Mother Demdike beckoned it to her. ; 

“ Convey this girl to the vault, and watch over her,” she said. “I 
will descend anon.” 

Upon this, the shadowy arms enveloped Alizon, the trap-door flew open, 
and the figure disappeared with its inanimate burden. 
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Cuapter XIII. 
THE TWO FAMILIARS. 


Arter seeing Richard depart on his perilous mission to Malkin Tower, 
Mistress Nutter retired to her own chamber, and held long and anxious 
self-communion. The course of her thoughts may be gathered from the 
terrible revelations made by Mother Demdike to Alizon. A prey to the 
most agonising emotions, it may be questioned if she could have endured 
greater torment if her heart had been consumed by living fire, as in the 
punishment assigned to the damned in the fabled halls of Eblis. For the 
first time, remorse assailed her, and she felt compunction for the evil she 
had committed. The whole of her dark career passed in review before 
her. The long catalogue of her crimes unfolded itself like a scroll of 
flame, and at its foot were written in blazing characters the awful words, 
JUDGMENT AND CONDEMNATION! There was no escape—none! Hell, 
with its unquenchable fires and unimaginable horrors, yawned to receive 
her; and she felt, with anguish and self-reproach not to be described, 
how wretched a bargain she had made, and how dearly the brief gratifi- 
cation of her evil passions had been purchased at the cost of an eternity 
of woe and torture. 

This change of feeling had been produced by her newly-awakened 
affection for her daughter, long supposed dead, and now restored to her, 
only to be snatched away again in a manner which added to the sharp- 
ness of the loss. She saw herself the sport of a juggling fiend, whose aim 
was to win over her daughter's soul through her instrumentality, and she 
resolved, if possible, to defeat his purposes. This, she was aware, could 
only be accomplished by her own destruction ; but even this dread alter- 
native she was prepared to embrace. Alizon’s sinless nature and devotion 
to herself had so wrought upon her, that, though she had at first resisted 
the better impulses kindled within her bosom, in the end they completely 
overmastered her. 

Was it, she asked herself, too late to repent ? Was there no way of 
ae her compact? She remembered to have read of a young man 
who had signed away his own soul, being restored to heaven by the in- 
tercession of the great reformer of the church, Martin Luther. But, on 
the other hand, she had heard of many others, who, on the slightest 
manifestation of penitence, had been rent in pieces by the Fiend. Still 
the idea recurred to her. Might not her daughter, armed with perfect 
purity and holiness, with a soul free from stain as an unspotted mirror ; 
might not she, who had avouched herself ready to risk all for her—for 
she had overheard her declaration to Richard ;—might not she be able 
to work out her salvation ? Would confession of her sins and voluntary 
submission to earthly justice save her? Alas !—no. She was without 
hope. She had an inexorable master to deal with, who would grant her 
no grace, except upon conditions she would not assent to. 

She would have thrown herself on her knees, but they refused to bend. 
She would have prayed, but the words turned to blasphemies. She 
would have wept, but the fountains of tears were dry. The witch could 
never w 


Then came despair and frenzy, and, like furies, lashed her with whips 
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of scorpions, goading her with the memory of her abominations and 

idolatries, and her infinite and varied iniquities. They showed her, as in 

a swiftly-fleeting vision, all who had suffered wrong by her, or whom her 

malice had afflicted in body or estate. They mocked her with a glimpse 

of the paradise she had forfeited. She saw her daughter in a beatified 

state about to enter its golden portals, and would have clung to her robes 

in the hope of being carried in with her, but she was driven away by an 

angel with a flaming sword, who cried out, “ Thou hast abjured heaven, 
aud heaven rejects thee. Satan’s brand is upon thy brow, and, unless it 
| be effaced, thou canst never enter here. Down to Tophet, thou witch!” 
Then she implored her daughter to touch her brow with the tip of her 
finger ; and as the latter was about to comply, a dark demoniacal shape 
suddenly rose, and, seizing her by the hair, plunged with her down— 
down—millions of miles—till she beheld a world of fire appear beneath 
her, consisting of a multitude of volcanoes, roaring and raging like fur- 
naces, boiling over with red-hot lava, and casting forth huge burning 
stones. In each of these beds of fire thousands upon thousands of suf- 
ferers were writhing, and their groans and lamentations arose in one 
frightful, incessant wail, too terrible for human hearing. 

Over this place of torment the demon held her suspended. She 
shrieked aloud in her agony, and, shaking off the oppression, rejoiced 
to find the vision had been caused by her own distempered imagination. 

Meanwhile, the storm, which had obstructed Richard as he climbed the 
hill, had come on, though Mistress Nutter had not noticed it; but now a 

loud peal of thunder shook the room, and rousing herself she walked to 
the window. The sight she beheld increased her alarm. Heavy thunder- 
clouds rested upon the hill-side, and seemed ready to discharge their 
artillery upon the course which she knew must be taken by the young 
man. 

The chamber in which she stood, it has been said, was large and gloomy, 
with a wainscoting of dark oak. On one of the panels was painted a 
picture of herself in her days of youth, innocence, and beauty ; and on 
another, a portrait of her unfortunate husband, who appeared a handsome 
young man, with a stern countenance, attired in a black velvet doublet 
and cloak, of the fashion of Elizabeth’s day. Between these paintings 
stood a carved oak bedstead, with a high tester and dark heavy drapery, 
opposite which was a wide window, occupying almost the whole length of 
the room, but darkened by thick bars and glass, crowded with armorial 
bearings, or otherwise deeply dyed. The high mantelpiece and its carv- 
ings have been previously described, as well as the bloody hearthstone, 
where the tragical incident occurred connected with Alizon’s early his- 
tory. 

As Mistress Nutter returned to the fireplace, a plaintive ery arose from 
it, and starting—for the sound revived terrible memories within her 
breast—she beheld the ineffaceable stains upon the flag traced out by blue 
phosphoric fire, while above them hovered the shape of a bleeding infant. 
Horror-stricken, she averted her gaze, but it encountered another object, 

; equally appalling—her husband’s portrait; or rather, it would seem, a 
phantom in its place; for the eyes, lighted up by infernal fire, glared at 
her from beneath the frowning and contracted brows, while the hand 
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significantly pointed to the hearthstone, on which the sanguinary stains 
had now formed themselves into the fatal word “ VENGEANCE! 

In a few minutes the fiery characters died away, and the portrait re- 
sumed its wonted expression ; but ere Mistress Nutter had recovered from 
her terror the back of the fireplace opened, and a tall swarthy man stepped 
out from it. As he appeared, a flash of lightning illumined the chamber, 
and revealed his fiendish countenance. On seeing him, the lady imme- 
diately regained her courage, and addressed him in a haughty and com- 
manding tone— 

“Why this intrusion? I did not summon thee, and do not require 
thee.” 

“You are mistaken, madam,” he replied ; “ you had never more occa- 
sion for me than at this moment; and so far from intruding upon you, I 
have avoided coming near you, even though enjoined to do so by my 
lord. He is perfectly aware of the change which has just taken place in 

our opinions, and the anxiety you now feel to break the contract you 
ae entered into with him, and which he has scrupulously fulfilled on 
his part; but he wishes you distinctly to understand, that he has no 
intention of abandoning his claims upon you, but will most assuredly 
enforce them at the proper time. I need not remind you that your term 
draws to a close, and, ere many months, must expire; but means of 
extending it have been offered you, if you choose to avail yourself of 
them.” 

“T have no such intention,” replied Mistress Nutter, in a decided tone. 

“So be it, madam,” replied the other; “but you will not preserve 
_ daughter, who is in the hands of a tried and faithful servant of my 

ord, and what you hesitate to do that servant will perform, and so reap 
the benefit of the sacrifice.” 

* Not so,” rejoined Mistress Nutter. 

“T say yea,” retorted the familiar. 

“Thou art my slave. I command thee to bring Alizon hither at once.” 

The familiar shook his head. 

“Thou refusest!” cried Mistress Nutter, menacingly. ‘ Know’st 
thou not I have the means of chastising thee ?” 

“You had, madam,” replied the other; “but the moment a thought 
of penitence crossed your breast, the power you were invested with 
departed. My lord, however, is willing to give you an hour of grace, 
when, if you voluntarily renew your oaths to him, he will accept them, 
and place me at your disposal once more; but if you still continue 
obstinate——” 

“He will abandon me,” interrupted Mistress Nutter. “I knew it. 
‘Fool that I was to trust one who, from the beginning, has been a 
deceiver.” 

“You have a short memory, and but little gratitude, madam, and seem 
entirely to forget the important favour conferred upon you last night. 
At your solicitation the boundaries of your property were changed, and 
large slips of land filched from another to be given to you. But if you 
failin your duty, you cannot expect this to continue. The boundary- 


marks will be set up in their old places, and the land restored to its 
rightful owner.” 
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‘‘T expected as much,” observed Mistress Nutter, disdainfully. 

Thus all our pains will be thrown away,” pursued the familiar; “and 
though you may make light of the labour, it is no easy task to change 
the face of a whole country—to turn streams from their course, move 
bogs, transplant trees, and shift houses, all of which has been done, and 
will now have to be undone, because of your inconstancy. I, myself, 
have been obliged to act as many parts as a poor player to please you, 
and now you dismiss me at a moment’s notice, as if I had played ther: 
indifferently, whereas the most fastidious audience would have been 
ravished with my performance. This morning I was the reeve of the 
forest, and as such obliged to assume the shape of a rascally attorney. [ 
felt it a degradation, I assure you. Nor was I better pleased when you 
compelled me to put on the likeness of old Roger Nowell, for, whatever 
you may think, I am not so entirely destitute of personal vanity as to 

refer either of their figures to my own. However, I showed no disin- 
clination to oblige you. You are strangely unreasonable to-day. Is it 
my lord’s fault if your desire of vengeance expires in its fruition—if, 
me you have accomplished an object, you no longer care for it? You 
ask for revenge—for power. You have them, and cast them aside like 
childish baubles!” 

“ Thy lord is an arch deceiver,” rejoined Mistress Nutter, “ and cannot 
perform his promises. They are empty delusions—profitless, unsubstan- 
tial as shadows. His power prevails not against anything holy, as I 
myself have just now experienced. His money turns to withered leaves ; 
his treasures are dust and ashes. Strong only is he m power of mischief, 
and even his mischief, like curses, recoils on those who use it. His 
vengeance is no true vengeance, for it troubles the conscience, and 
engenders remorse ; whereas the servant of heaven heaps coals of fire on 
the head of his adversary by kindness, and satisfies his own heart.” 

“ You should have thought of all this before you vowed yourself to 
him,” said the familiar; “ it is too late to reflect now.” 

“ Perchance not,” rejoined Mistress Nutter. 

“ Beware!” thundered the demon, with a terrible gesture; “ any 
overt act of disobedience, and your limbs shall be scattered over this 
chamber.” 

“Tf 1 do not dare thee to it, it is not because I fear thee,” replied 
Mistress Nutter, in no way dismayed by the threat. “Thou canst not 
control my tongue. ‘Thou speakest of the services rendered by thy lord, 
and I repeat they are like his promises—naught. Show me the witch he 
has enriched. Of what profit is her worship of the false deity—of what 
avail the sacrifices she makes at his foul altars? It is ever the same 
spilling of blood, ever the same working of mischief. The wheels of 
crime roll on like the car of the Indian idol, crushing all before them. 
- Doth thy master ever help his servants in their need? Doth he not ever 
_ abandon them when they are no longer useful, and can win him no more 
proselytes? Miserable servants, miserable master! Look at the mur- 
therous Demdike and the malignant Chattox, and examine the means 
whereby they have prolonged their baleful career. Enormities of all 
kinds committed, and all their families devoted to the Fiend—all wizards 
or witches! Look at them, I say. What profit to them is their long 
service? Are they rich? Are they in possession of unfading youth and 
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beauty 2 Are they splendidly lodged? Have they all they desire? No! 
ahs da dwells in Foe: aves the other in a wretched hovel ; 
and both are miserable creatures, living only on the dole wrung by 
threats from terrified peasants, and capable of no gratification but suc 
as results from practices of malice.” ' 

“Ts that nothing?” asked the familiar. “To them it is everything. 
They care neither for splendid mansions, nor wealth, nor youth, nor 
beauty. If they did, they could have them all. They care only for the 
dread and mysterious power they possess, to be able to fascinate with a 
glance, to transfix by a gesture, to inflict strange ailments by a word, 
and to kill bya curse. This is the privilege they seek, and this privilege 
they enjoy.” 

“ And what is the end of it all ?” demanded Mistress Nutter, sternly. 
“Ere long, they will be unable to furnish victims to their insatiate mas- 
ter, who will then abandon them. Their bodies will go to the hangman, 
their souls to endless bale !” 

The familiar laughed as if a good joke had been repeated to him, and 
rubbed his hands gleefully. 

“ Very true,” he said; “very true. You have stated the case exactly, 
madam. Such will certainly be the course of events. But what of that ? 
The old hags will have enjoyed a long term—much longer than might 
have been anticipated. Mother Demdike, however, as I have mtimated, 
will extend hers, and it is fortunate for her she is enabled to do so, as it 
would otherwise expire an hour after midnight, and could not be re- 
newed.” 

“ Thou liest !” cried Mistress Nutter—liest like thy lord, who is the 
father of lies. My innocent child can never be offered up at his impious 
shrine. Ihave no fear for her. Neither he, nor Mother Demdike, nor 
any of the accursed sisterhood, can harm her. Her goodness will cover 
her like armour, which no evil can penetrate. Let him wreak his ven- 
geance, if he will, on me. Let him treat me as a slave who has cast off 
his yoke. Let him abridge the scanty time allotted me, and bear me 
hence to his burning kingdom ; but injure my child, he cannot—shall 
not !” 

“Go to Malkin Tower at midnight, and thou wilt see,” replied the 
familiar, with a mocking laugh. 

“Twill go there, but it shall be to deliver her,” rejoined Mistress 
Nutter. “And now, get thee gone. I need thee no more.” 

“ Be not deceived, proud woman,” said the familiar. ‘ Once dismissed, 
I may not be recalled, while thou wilt be wholly unable to defend thyself 
against thy enemies.” 

“T care not,” she rejoined; “ begone !” 

The familiar stepped back, and stamping upon the hearthstone, it sank 
like a trap-door, and he disappeared beneath it, a flash of lightning play- 
ing round his dusky figure. 

Notwithstanding her vaunted resolution, and the boldness with which 
she had comported herself before the familiar, Mistress Nutter now com- 
pletely gave way, and for awhile abandoned herself to despair. Aroused 
at length by the absolute necessity of action, she again walked to the 
window and looked forth. The storm still raged furiously without—so 
furiously, indeed, that it would be madness to brave it, now that she was 
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deprived of her power, and reduced to the ordinary level of humanity. 
Its very violence, however, assured her it must soon cease, and she would 
then set out for Malkin Tower. But what chance had she now ina 
struggle with the old hag, with all the energies of hell at her command ? 
—what hope was there of her being able to effect her daughter’s libera- 
tion? No matter, however desperate, the attempt should be made. 
Meanwhile, it would be necessary to see what was going on below, and 
ascertain whether Blackadder had returned with Parson Holden. With 
this view, she descended to the hall, where she found Nicholas Assheton 
fast asleep in a great arm-chair, and rocked, rather than disturbed, by the 
loud concussions of thunder. The squire was, no doubt, overcome by the 
fatigues of the day, or it might be by the potency of the wine he had 
swallowed, for an empty flask stood on the table beside him. Mistress 
Nutter did not awaken him, but proceeded to the chamber where she had 
left Nowell and Potts prisoners, both of whom rose on her entrance. 

“ Be seated, gentlemen, I pray you,” she said, courteously. “ I am 
come to see if you need anything; for, when this fearful storm abates, I 
am going forth for a short time.” 

“Indeed, madam,” replied Potts. “ For myself, I require nothing fur- 
ther, but perhaps another bottle of wine might be agreeable to my 
honoured and singular good client.” 

* Speak for yourself, sir,” cried Roger Nowell, sharply. 

“You shall have it,” interposed Mistress Nutter. ‘ I shall be glad of 
a word with you before I go, Master Nowell. Iam sorry this dispute 
has arisen between us.” 

“ Humph!” exclaimed the magistrate. 

“Very sorry,” pursued Mistress Nutter, “ and I wish to make every 
reparation in my power.” 

“ Reparation, madam!” cried Nowell. ‘ Give back the land you 
have stolen from me—restore the boundary lines—sign the deed in Sir 
Ralph’s possession—that is the only reparation you can make.” 

“*T will,” replied Mistress Nutter. 

“ You will?” exclaimed Nowell. ‘ Then the fellow did not deceive 
us, Master Potts.” 

“ Has any one been with you ?” asked the lady, uneasily. 

“ Ay, the reeve of the forest,” replied Nowell. “ He told us you 
would be with us presently, and would make fair offers to us.” 

“ And he told us also why you would make them, madam,” added 
Potts, in an insolent and menacing tone; ‘he told us you would make a 
merit of doing what you could not help—that your power had gone from 
you—that your or of darkness would be destroyed—and that, in a 
word, you were abandoned by the devil, your master.”’ 

“He deceived you,” replied Mistress Nutter. ‘ I have made you the 
offer out of pure good will, and you can reject it or not as you please. 
All I stipulate, if you do accept it, is that you pledge me your word not 
to bring any charge of witchcraft against me.” 

“ Do not give the pledge,” whispered a voice in the ear of the magis- 
trate. 

“ Did you speak ?” he said, turning to Potts. 

“‘ No, sir,” replied the attorney, in a low tone; ‘ but I thought you 
cautioned me against-——” 
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«“ Hush !” interrupted Nowell; “it must be the reeve. We cannot 
comply with your request, madam,” he added, aloud. Meer: Hy 

“ Certainly not,” said Potts. ‘‘ We can make no bargain with an 
avowed witch. We should gain nothing by it; on the contrary, we 
should be losers, for we have the positive assurance of a gentleman whom 
we believe to be upon terms of intimacy with a certain black gentleman 
of your acquaintance, madam, that the latter has given you up entirely, 


and that law and justice may, therefore, take their course. We protest . 


against our unlawful detention; but we give ourselves small concern 
about it, as Sir Ralph Assheton, who will be advised of our situation by 
Parson Holden, will speedily come to our liberation.” 

“ Yes, we are now quite easy on that score, madam,” added Nowell ; 
‘and to-morrow we shall have the pleasure of escorting you to Lancas- 
ter Castle.” j 

** And your trial will come on at the next assizes, about the middle of 
August,” said Potts. ‘ You have only four months to run.” 

“ That is, indeed, my term,” muttered the lady. “ I shall not tarry 
to listen to your taunts,” she added, aloud, ‘ You may possibly regret 
rejecting my proposal.” 

So saying, she quitted the room. 

As she returned to the hall, Nicholas awoke. 

“What a devil of a storm!” he exclaimed, stretching himself, and 
rubbing his eyes. “ Zounds! that flash of lightning was enough to 
blind me, and the thunder well-nigh splits one’s ears.”’ 

“ Yet you have slept through louder peals, Nicholas,” said Mistress 
Nutter, coming up to him. “ Richard has not returned from his mis- 
sion, and I must go myself to Malkin Tower. In my absence, I must 
entrust you with the defence of my house.” 

“] am willing to undertake it,” replied Nicholas, “ provided no witch- 
craft be used.” 

“ Nay, you need not fear that,” said the lady, with a forced smile, 

“ Well then, leave it to me,” said the squire; ‘ but you will not set 
out till the storm is over?” 

“ I must,”’ replied Mistress Nutter; ‘‘ there seems no likelihood of its 
cessation, and each moment is fraught with peril to Alizon, If aught 
happens to me, Nicholas—if I should—whatever mischance may befal 
me—promise me you will stand by her.” 

The squire gave the required promise. 

“ Enough ; I hold you to your word,” said Mistress Nutter. “ Take 
this parchment. It is a deed of gift assigning this mansion and all my 
estates to her. Under certain circumstances you will produce it.” 

“ What circumstances? I am ata loss to understand you, madam,” 
said the squire. 

** Do not question me further, but take especial care of the deed, and 
produce it, as 1 have said, at the fitting moment. You will know when 
that arrives. Ha! I am wanted.” 

The latter exclamation had been occasioned by the appearance of an 
old woman at the further end of the hall, beckoning to her. On seein 
her, Mistress Nutter immediately quitted the squire, and followed her 


into a small chamber opening from this part of the hall, and into which 
she retreated. 
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“ What brings you here, Mother Chattox?” exclaimed the lady, clos- 
ing the door. 

“ Can you not guess?” replied the hag. ‘I am come to help you, 
not for any love I bear you, but to avenge myself on old Demdike. "Do 
not interrupt me. My familiar, Fancy, has told me all. I know how 
you are circumstanced. Iknow Alizon is in old Demdike’s clutches, and 
rou are unable to extricate her. But I can, and will; because if the 
hateful old hag fails in offering up her sacrifice before the first hour of 
day, her term will be out, and I shall be rid of her, and reign in her 
stead. ‘To-morrow she will be on her way to Laneaster Castle. Ha! 
ha! The dungeon is prepared for her—the stake driven into the ground 
—the fagots heaped around it. The torch is only to be lighted. 
Ho! ho!” ; 

“ Shall we go to Malkin Tower?” asked Mistress Nutter, shuddering. 

‘No; to the summit of Pendle Hill,” rejoined Mother Chattox; “ for 
there the girl will be taken, and there only can we secure her. But first 
we must proceed to my hut, and make some preparations. I have three 
scalps and eight teeth, taken from a grave in Goldshaw Churchyard this 
very day. We can make a charm with them.” 

‘You must prepare it alone,” said Mistress Nutter; “ I can have 
nought to do with it.” 

“ True—true—I had forgotten,” cried the hag, with a chuckling 
laugh—** you are no longer one of us. Well, then, I will do it alone. 
But come with me. You will not object to mount my broomstick. It 
is the only safe conveyance in this storm of the devil’s raising. Come— 
away !” 

And she threw open the window and sprang forth, followed by Mis- 
tress Nutter. 

Through the murky air, and borne as if on the wings of the wind, two 
dark forms are flying swiftly. Over the tops of the tempest-shaken trees 
they go, and as they gain the skirts of the thicket an oak beneath is 
shivered by a thunderbolt. They hear the fearful crash, and see the 
splinters fly far and wide; and the foremost of the two, who, with her 
skinny arm extended, seems to direct their course, utters a wild scream of 
laughter, while a raven, speeding on broad black wing before them, 
croaks hoarsely. Now the torrent rages below, and they see its white 
waters tumbling over a ledge of rock; now they pass over the brow of a 
hill; now skim over a dreary waste and dangerous morass. Fearful it 
is to behold those two flying figures as the lightning shows them be- 
striding their fantastical steed; the one an old hag with hideous linea- 
ments and distorted person, and the other a proud dame, still beautiful, 
though no longer young, pale as death, and her loose jetty hair stream- 
ing like a meteor in the breeze. 
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ROUGH NOTES FROM MY DIARY. 
BY JOSEPH ANTHONY. 
Part I. 


EN ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA—VOYAGE TO THE LINE—WITH AN ADDENDUM 
ABOUT PANAMA. 


Marcu 17, 1851.—We are off at last. The morning is not very 
promising, but it is something to know that we have made a start. A 
dreary sort of mist hangs over the Mersey: we can see but a little dis- 
tance before us; the captain, however, says we have a fair wind, and so 
away we go. On board the steam-tug which takes us to the Queen, 
lying off in the river, I now for the first time behold my companion 
voyagers assembled. The lady who is on her way to join her husband in 
San Francisco is from Scotland; our captain is Scotch also; a German 
who speaks English better than many Englishmen; and a young Irishman 
who has just left college, with myself, complete our cabin complement. 
We are to have no steerage passengers ; and as our captain is half-owner 
of the vessel, and possesses, moreover—scarcely less valuable—an_ excel- 
lent letter of recommendation in an intelligent and good-humoured 
countenance, I am disposed to anticipate, from such a combination of 
promising facts, a voyage with as many agreeables as a five months’ life 
on the sea can possibly afford. Indeed, considering that I have no par- 
ticular object in arriving at San Francisco before my cargo, I am rather 
pleased than otherwise that, after much deliberation, my decision was to 
take the long passage rather than cross the Isthmus of Panama. The 
letter which I append, written by one who had taken the short journey, 
will well repay the reader for its perusal; and it may be the cause of 
influencing others who may be debating which of the two routes is the 
better—at least, until better means of crossing the Isthmus shall be 
afforded. As well as my commercial speculation and prospective im- 
provement of health, change of air and novelty of sea-life have much to 
recommend the voyage to me; and quitting the crowded town for the 
ocean's vast expanse and the untainted breath of heaven, is to me at this 
moment most inspiring. Wealthy men expend large sums in building 
yachts to cruise about in: I have recently read of a townsman of my own 
who has fitted out a handsome craft, in which he purposes sailing round 
the world, accompanied by a chosen party of friends ;—why should not I, 
through the alchemy of imagination, regard the Queen as my own chosen 
craft, and our expedition over the waters as one of pleasure alone? ‘To 
me I feel that it will—nay, it shall be so. Considering the ungenial 
state of the weather, our little party evinces a fair display of good spirits, 
and we are soon at home with each other. On reaching the vessel, our 
first care is to prepare our respective sleeping quarters ready for the 
ordeal of sickness, which we are all expecting to undergo, except our 
lively Irishman, who informs us that he fears it not, having been already 
seasoned by a voyage to and from Australia. He is the first to com- 
plete the arrangements of his berth, if, indeed, he has arranged anything ; 
for whilst I am busy with the steward for the first time in my life, 
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arranging sheets and blankets, I hear the light-hearted Emeralder on his 
way to the deck, humming a tune; and now he gives us * Sulla Tromba” 
on the cornet-d-piston in first-rate style. 1 had heard from the captain 
that I should find one of my fellow-passengers musical, and it may be 
conceived that this early revelation of the amateur being a first-rate 
performer was particularly gratifying to me, who had been inclined to 
regard the prospect of the absence of music for a long period as one of 
the drawbaeks of the voyage. He has changed the air, and is now giving 
the “ Drum Polka” in a style that Kéenig only could surpass. ‘There ! 
come or come not sea-sickness, my bed must do in all its disarray. I 
leave my berth and join the musician—whom I will here call St. Patrick 
—-on deck. Here we were joined by our German friend, who made his 
appearance armed with a long meerschaum; and, whilst puffing forth 
volumes of smoke, almost rivalling the dense volumes poured forth by the 
funnel of the steamer before us, he politely offered his cigar-case to me, 
inquiring if I smoked, and adding, if I preferred it, he should be happy 
to place a pipe similar to the one he was using at my disposal, with some 
very fine Turkish tobacco. “I will try your Turkey some other time,” 
I replied, * with pleasure ; but at present, you see, | am provided with a 
cigar. Allow me to take a light from your pipe.” 

The German’s eyes gleamed with a lively satisfaction in thus finding 
in me a brother lover of the weed. Smokers are not selfish in their 
enjoyments. ‘They can, it is true, and do smoke alone, and relish it ; 
but they like companionship better. We were rapidly tugged out by the 
steamer, the weather somewhat clearing as the day advanced, and we 
could just perceive the Welsh coast streaking away like a line of still, 
darker vapour, through the mist which hung over the waters. And now 
the pilot and the captain shake hands and part; the former leaves us for 
the steamer: the last link is broken, or, in other words, the rope that 
attached our vessel to the tug is unfastened, the Queen is left to herself, 
and the steamer, gracefully turning, with the waves rushing around and 
curling over her starboard paddle-box, retraces her course to Liverpool, 
her few hands waving a good-by to us, and soon a wide waste of water 
rolls between us. In the course of my first evening at sea came my first 
sea-sickness. For its advent | was fully prepared, and had, as I imagined, 
laid in a sufficient amount of fortitude to meet the attack bravely. I shall 
not attempt a description of my sensations; the subject has been treated 
of sufficiently, and I opine that sufferings under the attack vary only in 
the length of their continuance. It was on a Monday evening when I 
took to my bed too ill to undress, and I was not able to sit up until the 
Friday evening following, feeling then anything but well. But apart 
from sea-sickness, the events of each night were sufficiently trying. On 
Tuesday morning, the fair wind with which we started deserted us, a 
head wind took its place, and we were consequently unable to make any 
progress. Towards night it blew, what the sailors term, a full gale, but 
which I should have considered fully entitled to the designation of a full 
hurricane, as I cannot conceive it possible for the winds to sweep over the 
waters in greater strength and fury than they did that night. How they 
did howl and roar! The Queen was heaved and pitched about in the 
sea, as though some gigantic arms beneath the waves were dealing her 
staggering blows, shaking her from head to stern, and occasionally 
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endeavouring to heave her over. The next day and night we had a 
continuance of the same unpropitious weather, and for the five following 
days we continued thus beating about St. George’s Channel, and from 
snatches of conversation which I heard between the captain and the mate, 
it seemed to me that Holyhead and Wexford lights we were never to 
leave. My berth door I left open each night, and, as it looked into the 
eabin, as I lay in my bed I could see the captam, by the light of the 
lamp suspended from the ceiling, poring over his chart with compass in 
hand, measuring and cogitating, with a sometimes very serious brow. On 
one of these nights, when the vessel’s falling to pieces seemed to me to 
be inevitable, and when our German, with the same belief, had quitted 
his bed, and, enveloped in a strange looking dressing-gown, occasionally 
glided past in the half-lit cabin, appearing like some troubled spirit, the 
mate came down to announce to the captain that the wreck of a ship had 
just passed us. 

The morning following we learned that during the night we had had a 
very narrow escape, a brig which, like ourselves, was driving about the 
Channel, having all but run into us. The captain, who informed me of 
the cirewmstance, was fortunately on deck at the time, and seeing her 
looming through the darkness close upon our bow, he sprung to the 
wheel, and thereby saved us from a collision, which would, in all proba- 
bility, have been disastrous for both vessels. She, most culpably, bore no 
light at her bow, and how her people failed to perceive the one which the 
Queen carried was beyond our comprehension. In the dead of night ! 
remember hearing 2 cry, as it were of sudden alarm and terror, but little 
thought that we were so near a catastrophe at the moment. 

We have now been a week at sea; a change has taken place; we have 
a fair wind, and have at last cleared the Channel. Yah Yah—for so I will 
call our German—and St. Patrick are both up and doing. The Irishman, 
who has, unlike myself and Yah Yah, escaped sea-sickness almost alto- 
gether, is on deck with his cornet-i-piston, giving “ Rule Britannia,” 
with variations, to the evidently no small gratification of the hands of a 
schooner which we have just come up with. They are standing together, 
gazing at us as we go ahead with our studding-sails all set; and one of 
them—doubtless more patriotic or musical than his fellows—inspired by 
our St. Patrick’s performance, raises his cap, and salutes us with a loud 
hurrah, “An Irishman, for a guinea!” I exclaim; and Yah Yah and 
myself return the salute at the top of our voices. The whole of the 
schooner’s crew heartily respond, waving their eaps; and St. Patrick, 
with increased spirit, repeats the strain. 

This is, indeed, inspiring. ‘The sunshine is gleaming over the gently 
heaving waters, the sky is marbled with the softest white, the purest blue, 
and the breeze that bears us on our way is (oh, how gloriously!) ex- 
hilaratmg. Sea-sickness is, indeed, a severe ordeal to pass through ; but 
the reward of after convalescence amply compensates for all sufferings. 
What delightful sensations are those which accompany returning health ! 
tow much brighter seem the sunbeams! How much more graceful and 
beautiful appear the heaving waves! The flapping canvas and the creak- 
ing masts are even now musical, and all things seem surrounded by a 
cheering halo which they before possessed not. We rise about seven, and 
breakfast a little after eight. At twelve we take a slight lunch, dining 
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at three; tea is served at six; and at eight bells the captain leaves the 
deck to join us in a rubber. Yah Yah and myself confront each other 
after the last game with our last pipe; the captain, who is only learning 
to smoke, by this time generally having seceded from the puffing trio, 
and St. Patrick bringing forth his accordion discourses most eloquent 
music. The imstrument, like his cornet-i-piston, is one of the best 
class, and he can play anything. Hearing any air that is worth remem- 
bering, but once, Pll guarantee our performer shall catch it, and, after 
one or two trials will play it correctly to half a note. Bravo, St. Patrick! 
and now to bed. 

We have been out fifteen days: all the canvas is spread, and a fair 
wind is bearing us along most satisfactorily. ‘To-morrow Captain Main 
expects to sight Madeira. We endeavour to induce him to stay there 
for a few hours, but he shakes his head, says it would be sacrificing pro- 
pitious weather, and talks of sojourning instead at Valparaiso. We have 
varied our amusements to-day by a rifle shooting match. A target sus- 
pended from the starboard swinging boom, being some fifty yards distant 
from the part of the deck where we stood to fire, on being hauled in, 
after an equal discharge of shots by the captain, Yah Yah, and myself, 
was found to be very creditably perforated; owing, however, to the 
thickness of the board being too great to show at the distance the result 
of each discharge, we found it impossible, with any certainty, to assign 
the palm, although each of us, and I think conscientiously, expressed his 
belief that the one in the bull’s eye belonged to him. The other shots 
were not far off the centre, and we concluded, with some justice, that 
such shooting was not to be sneered at, even by the grizzly bears, of 
which we hear there are plenty in California, and whom some of our 
party indulge in anticipations of waiting upon. 

St. Patrick has, unfortunately, been unable to take a part in the 
amusement, he being laid prostrate in his berth with a sore throat, a 
report of our progress being made to him through the opened skylight, 
and finally Yah Yah took down into the cabin the battered target, to 
show him what we had done. Ever since, the invalid Emeralder has 
been talking about another match, which we have agreed to when he 
shall be sufficiently recovered. We shall have a better target; and if 
half his confidence in what he can do prove to be well founded, we shall 
have to hide our diminished heads indeed. 

Well, St. Patrick, I like your spirit. Even as I write, I can see him 
in his berth, where pale—nay, very pale—he lies extended on his back, 
whilst trying over his accordion a melody which, hearing me hum over, 
he has caught, and now discourses with most exquisite taste and feeling. 
Our lady-passenger, who has suffered severely, having been confined to 
her berth from the day of our sailing to the present time, at length joins 
us at table. We rejoice to have her amongst us; and, to me, her Scottish 
accent is both andl and pleasing. She possesses a good store of books ; 
and my own little library being in a chest which is stowed away in a part 
of the vessel where my having access to it before the end of the voyage 
is somewhat problematical, I have been glad to avail myself of the offer 
of the use of her volumes, although consisting of little beside light 
literature, which, by the way, may, in my opinion, be read with greater 
pleasure during a sea voyage than anywhere else. Of the volumes thus 
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placed at my service, “ Jane Eyre,” “ Wuthering Heights,” and “ Agnes 
Gray,” “ EI Dorado,” by Bayard Taylor, and “ Evangeline,” by Long- 
fellow, I have goue through - and | have Lamartine’s ‘* Genevieve” by 
my side to commence when I lay down my pen. ** Evangeline” afforded 
me what I would term a truly pure treat. There is a charming freshness 
and naturalness about Longfellow’s poems, in my opmion unequalled by 
those of any living poet. Alas! yesterday poor ‘ Evangeline” went to 
the fishes. Yah Yah had the book to read after me, and he accidentally 
let it fall overboard. “Jane Eyre” is indeed a clever work; its chief 
fault, in my opinion, is in its being too clever—or rather, Miss Jane 
herself. With much naiveté, and, as I think, truth, our good-tempered 
lady passenger observed, “It’s no likely that a wee lassie like yon ‘Jane 
Eyre’ could talk i’ that fashion, just like any sage.” This work, how- 
ever, is immeasurably superior to either of the productions of the author’s 
sisters. The greater variety and individuality of character brought on 
the canvas, as well as the general treatment, presents, to say the least of 
it, a wonderful display of mental powers for a woman even in these later 
days, when feminine mentalism, if I may use the term, has taken such 
high ground. 

This is the 8th of April; we continue to have highly favourable wea- 
ther, and we are making fast progress. Our expectations of seeing 
Madeira were not realised. Porto Santo loomed dimly in sight during 
the day, and at night we passed the Isle of Wine Madeira. Yesterday we 
had in company for some hours an emigrant vessel, bound for Australia ; 
and also a brig, on her way to Rio Janeiro. The latter approached us 
sufficiently near for her captain to hold a colloquy with ours, which was 
followed by an incident somewhat unusual, I fancy, on the broad Atlantic. 
On board the brig were some two or three families of passengers, amongst 
them several young girls of prepossessing appearance. 

“Play the Schottische for them,” said I to our musician. 

St. Patrick dived down into the cabin for his instrument at the sugges- 
tion, and, as I had anticipated, on hearing the air, they commenced the 
dance, going through it very gracefully, notwithstanding the occasional 
lurching of the vessel. This was followed by several waltzes which our 
iemeralder played, all of which they danced to, and thus, side by side, 
we rode the waters. Perhaps never before were trippers on the light 
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fantastic toe and their musie so situated. 


Arrit 9th.—Another lovely day. Warm sunshine, with the deligitful 
accompaniment of an exhilarating breeze. We have lost sight of the 
emigrant vessel, but the brig is still in view, on the extreme verge of the 
western horizon. Whilst we were at breakfast this morning, a whale in 
sight was announced, and, hastening on deck, we beheld an unwieldy 
brownish-looking heap, rising just above the waters, about five hundred 
yards from the vessel on the larboard bow. Soon after, the appearance 
of a huge fin, and the creature’s simultaneous discharge, high into the 
air, of a stream of water, announced most unmistakably that it was 
something more than very like a whale. ; 

After the disappearance of the sea-elephant, as, I think, the whale 
might not inaptly be termed, other strange things of the deep, scarcely 
less attractive, demanded our attention. Following in the course of the 
receding waters in the wake of the vessel, varying in length from two to 
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five and six feet, were seen numbers of snakes, some fully extended, 
others partly or wholly coiled up, and seemingly as varied in colours and 
hues as their sizes. Silver, green, and darker green, with crested backs 
of gold, were the most prevalent, whilst occasionally amongst them 
appeared others of bronze, sickly-looking yeliow, and raven black. None 
of the sailors had ever seen them elsewhere before than in the Chinese 
Seas. Whilst leaning over the stern of the ship watching their move- 
ments, I was struck by the appearance of still more novel objects, in in- 
numerable globules of the most vivid gleaming emerald and blue, in 
various shades, which, rising from the deep through the clear pale 
green waves, seemed, as they reached the surface, where fell upon them 
the sunlight’s gold, to glitter with a brightness and beauty that would 
well entitle them to the appellation of diamonds of the sea. Indeed, I 
never beheld diamonds so beautiful. 

We have fixed upon to-morrow for another shooting- match with the 
rifle. Yesterday we fixed a target at the forecastle, and, at some four- 
teen paces, had a trial of skill with pistols. At this Yah Yah was the 
victor. Our amusement was, however, very nearly proving a tragedy. 
St. Patrick, who shot with a double barrel, made on a somewhat novel 
principle, whilst expatiating on its properties, as illustrated by the mark 
he had left near the bull’s eye, whilst waiting his turn discharged his 
piece—Yah Yah, the captain, and myself, at the moment, literally sur- 
rounding him. Never was there a nearer escape than that of our worthy 
skipper’s, the bullet grazing his coat ; and, standing as we were, that all 
of us escaped is little short of a miracle. Our Emeralder, as may be 
imagined, was not a little astonished. He looked first at the pistol, then 
at us, with a blended expression of astonishment and alarm on his coun- 
tenance, that, with a less alarming circumstance attendant, would have 
been Jaughable. How he managed it would be difficult to say ; but, in 
spite of his protestations that it was altogether the pistol’s fault, we all 
came to the conclusion that it would be requisite to keep a sharp look 
out when St. Patrick again handled the barkers. ” 

Apu 15.—We are now in the tropics, and expect to arrive at the 
equator in about seven days hence. The weather continues delightfully 
fine; and, up to the present, we have suffered no inconvenience from the 
heat, though the thermometer has risen to eighty. Our cabin is roomy 
and well ventilated, and there is a refreshing breeze stirring. We have 
an excellent table, with great variety; and the wines are first-rate. 
Captain Main supplies us with a particularly fine claret at a moderate 
charge ; and let those who have ever regaled themselves with that deli- 
cious liquid in the vicinity of the equator, declare the juice of what 
grape can, not to say surpass, but equal it ? 

We have not been above a month at sea, and all our little company 
are as friendly with each other as though our companionship had been as 
many years as it has been days. St. Patrick, I have already observed, 
quitted college (Trinity, Dublin) for this expedition to California. 
Strange seems such a change; but it appears he has a brother who for 
some time has been in the gold land, and whom he purposes joming. 
To turn agriculturist in California, with a moderate capital, and the 
possession also of a knowledge of farming, is, I think with St. Patrick, 
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likely to answer better than the prospect of a poor curacy in Ireland. 
He is a somewhat remarkable character, the classics being his particular 
hobby, and for them he appears to have sacrificed almost every other 
branch of knowledge. He is certainly well up in the manners, customs, 
mythology, and antiquities of the heroic ages, but knows little or nothing 
of the age in which he lives. Homer and Virgil, Tacitus and Cicero, 
he has indeed at his fingers’ ends ; but, to save his life, could not tell 
when Shakspeare lived, who was Oliver Cromwell, or when England, to 
save her liberties, changed her sovereign. 

Yah Yah proves to be a very good-tempered and intelligent fellow, 
and his hobby his pipe. From morn to dewy eve is he pufling away—a 
veritable peripatetic chimney. He leaves a wife and two children in 
Germany, the late revolution having brought to him disastrous conse- 
quences, and to make a bold dash at fortune, he proceeds to California. 
May the dreams in which he indulges of returning to his dear fatherland, 
with his object accomplished, be realised ! 

How truly beautiful are sunsets in the tropics! fully entitled as they 
are to all that has been said of them. I expected much, but have found 
more in the reality than even the picturings of my imagination. They 
strike me chiefly as presenting a greater variety of colours, more vivid, 
and tints more delicate, than we are accustomed to see in England. I 
cannot refrain from attempting a description of two of these sunsets, not 
the most beautiful, but the most singular I have witnessed. Last even- 
ing, there was a display of colouring in the sky most startling. From 
behind a long and deep belt of dark grey clouds, in many places inter- 
spersed with large masses of raven blackness, bright crimson rays, vivid 
as though proceeding from some vast city in flames, extending man 
degrees across the sky, shot up, almost reaching to the zenith ; whilst, on 
the extreme right, suggesting contrast of turmoil and tranquillity, in the 
midst of the dark masses of clouds a large opening of the most delicate 
pale green revealed jftself, appearing like some mountain lake, such as I 
have seen amidst the wildness of the hills in Wales, in the silence and 
solitude of scenes almost by human foot untrod. 

The evening previous I was struck by the appearance of the dark form 


of a colossal bear, just and harmonious in its giant-like proportions, 
standing on a ridge of dark grey clouds, boldly defined against a back- 
ground of the softest blue flushed with the faintest perceptible suffusion 
of pink and orange. There was not the vestige of a shadow beside the 
figure of the bear above the far-stretching strata of murky clouds on 
which it appeared to stand, as though looking towards another world. 
Turning from contemplating these striking sunsets when the beauteous 
tints and the fantastic forms of the clouds have passed away—there being 
little or no twilight—the moon and stars seem to appear in all their bright- 
ness on the heavens a¢ once. The masts, spars, and sails of the vessel in 
shadow have the appearance of being increased to double their ordinary size, 
and the foremast, bearing like wings on each side its far-spreading 
studding-sails, extending over the water, give the whole an appearance sug- 
gestive of an immense curtain in a vast theatre. What a roof the star- 
gemmed sky! What a stage the mighty ocean! The idea will perhaps 
seem extravagant, but I think natural enough, when it is remembered that 
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itis a voyager who regards the sails of the ship in their shadowy magnitude, 
bearing him as they do onward, as the curtain behind which lies the 
scene of his future. That life is indeed a dream to all. cannot more 
strikingly seem so than to him who, having quitted the hurly-burly of 
crowded towns, and the antecedents of whose life have been somewhat 
eventful, meditates on the past, the scene of his reflections being a silent 
ship in the stilly night, with the restless ocean heaving around, and above 
him displayed the night illumination of heaven. ) | 
Captain Main has to-day requested us to have our letters ready. as he 
proposes speaking the first homeward-bound ship that we may meet. And 
so, for the present, I close, purposing, if all shall continue to go well, to 
send a continuation of my diary from the golden shores to which I am 
bound. 
The following lines I penned the morning after our leaving the 
Channel : ' 
TO THE OCEAN, 
Thow’rt tranquil now, 
And nought but music has thy voice to me ; 
Upon thy brow 7 
Bright sunbeams play, as though they ne’er did see, 
As | have seen, the terrible in thee. 
I scarce can deem 
In thee the storm-toss’d sea of yesternight. 
With joyous gleam 
Thy gentle waters heave in golden light 
Deep blue, with crests of glossy, snowy white. 
Beauty is thine— 
With something fearful in thy beauty too. 
*Tis ever mine, 
Ocean, to read in thee, whate’er thy hue, 
All thou hast done, and all that thou wouldst do. 
Over each shore 
That curbs thee now, what triumph thine to leap, 
And, with wild roar 
Of mountain waves, in conquering march to sweep, 
And harvest of destruction ’midst the cities reap! 
But ne’er again 
Thine such a triumph, Ocean. Never more 
Be thy domain 
The universal world without a shore— 
Alone, thee, and the sky, and thy exultant roar. 
Why thy unrest ? 
From clime to clime, why, sobbing, dost thou roam ? 
Why tear thy breast 
_ With passion’s storms ? Is it beeause thou’st known, 
And wailst the loss—the wide world for thy throne ? 


Part II. 


Tue following is the letter alluded to in the early part of my Diary: 

« Panama, June, 1850. 
“ We reached Chagres in a fortnight from New York, and hired an 
open boat to take five of us up the river to Gorgona, or Cruces. We 
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started about three p.m. on Monday, the 10th instant, with two rowers 
and a steersman, and had not proceeded above two miles when the sky, 
which was before without a cloud, became suddenly overcast, and soon as 
black as midnight. The rain came down in torrents, thunder in fearful 
crashes pealed along the heavens, and there we were in the midst of a 
rapidly rolling river, with large prostrate trees half slung across it at fre- 
quent intervals on either side, and which had been loosened from the steep 
banks, sinking down to the bed of the stream. To avert our coming in con- 
tact with these awkward obstacles to our progress, we had nothing to guide 
us save the occasional lightning flash that momentarily illumined the 
wild scenery around. Had we encountered one of these formidable snags, 
there is little doubt but that a capsize would have been inevitable, and, 
under the circumstances, escape from drowning next to impossible. 

« About ten P.M. we arrived at a rancho, The sun had set about 
half-past five, when Mr. Gearoch and one of our little party got shelter 
on shore, and myself and the other took up our quarters in the boat. 
Next day the river was much swollen, and we could only make six miles, 
stopping for the night at a rancho called Vamos Vamos, where, during 
the night, I again slept in the boat. Our steersman had fallen sick and 
left us on the frst day, and on the second day one of the boatmen fell 
overboard, and was afterwards unable to move from fever and ague, so 
we hired a black for twenty dollars, and set off on our third day’s voyage. 
This day we succeeded only in making about three miles, and on the da 
following about one mile more. The river had risen upwards of thirty 
feet, es on the morning of the 14th we were appalled by the appearance 
of the body of a dead man floating down the stream, and during the day 
the bodies of two more, and a child. We now agreed, as we had alread 
run great risks of our lives, for three of us to lighten the boat by taking 
to the shore, and finding a way as we best could; and, accordingly, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Forbes, and myself, got out, and with the assistance of 
a native guide, to whom we had to pay five dollars, madé our way to San 
Pablos. Here we arrived long before the boat and our companions, and 
were well rested by the time they got up, which wastwo p.m. We had 
all started at the same time—viz., five in the morning. At San Pablos, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Forbes, and J, agreed to hire a guide to conduct 
us through the forest to Gorgona; but, by the misconduct of one of our 
party, whom I will not more particularly designate than as the Canadian 
Doctor, and who got most unmistakably intoxicated, Chamberlain, with 
two or three Americans, whom we found at the rancho, started off with 
the guide, leaving us to manage the drunken doctor as we could. Tying 
this worthy hand and foot, we consigned him to the boat, and by un- 
dertaking the craft with this precious freight, Forbes and myself started 
after Chamberlain’s party, trusting to overtake them. 

“ We struck into the wood, but after two or three hours’ hard scrambling, 
we found ourselves without the slightest trace of a track to guide us, the 
party who had preceded us on the route having, as we found to our 
dismay, left no marks of their passage on which we could depend. On 
coming to a stream the trail would suddenly disappear, the traversers 
havin descended into the water where they best could, walking a con- 
siderable vy up or down before a practicable place to cross over would 
present itself, not unfrequently returning on the same side of the river on 
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which they first proceeded, the only means, probably, of doubling some 
otherwise impassable point. ‘There is, of course, no track in the stream 
—at all events, not to the search of such unpractised ones as we were, 
whatever might be done by such sagacious men as Cooper describes, 
following the trail through water as well as on terra firma. It was 
nearly nightfall when we found ourselves wading a stream, searching in 
vain to find a track, venturing frequently into muddy water, of which we 
could not see the bottom. At length we found a way, and again into the 
thick copse we pushed, tired and torn, the heat excessive, lites within 
eight degrees of the equator, and night close upon us. Scarcely had we 
advanced a dozen paces, when we were almost paralysed by the dns roar 
of a tiger close beside us. It was the first time in my life of being 
terror-struck, and the sensation I shall never forget. We crouched down 
instinctively close together, for a few moments not daring even to breathe. 
Forbes's terror, however, so mastered him, that, to my great dismay, he 
burst into tears, sobbing like a child. ‘Good God!’ he exclaimed, on my 
urging him to be silent, ‘how can you expect me to be quiet, when 
we are instantly to be torn and eaten by a wild beast.’ I did most 
fervently commit my frightened companion and myself to the care of 
Providence, and then, inconsistent as it was, with an oath I ordered 
Forbes to come on and hold his peace, or I would leave him to be torn 
and eaten alone. Carrying my large knife in my hand, I forced my way 
along, Forbes following close at my heels; and after another hour of 
fatiguing exertion, when it was quite dark, we were cheered by the 
appearance of a rancho light. Here we found an Indian and his squaw. 
They provided us with coffee, and spread for us a mat on the floor to 
sleep beside themselves. How grateful we felt for the succour which 
thus hove in sight in the midst of our almost despair, they only who have 
been in a similar position can appreciate. In the morning we gave our 
Indian host a five dollars gold piece, and prevailed on him to guide us to 
Gorgona, which was about eleven miles distant. It was just daybreak 
when we started. 

“Our conductor could not speak English, and we could only manage a 
very few words in Spanish. Notwithstanding, we were able to effect a 
clear understanding with him ere quitting the rancho. He went on 
before us, naked as he was born, with a pipe in his mouth, which, occa- 
sionally stopping, he proffered me to take a whiff from, never failing, 
however, to remind me that I must give him brandy when we should 
reach Gorgona. Up to our waists we waded two rivers, crossing another 
by a bridge in the shape of a large tree, which had been felled so as to 
cross the stream. It was a little past eight a.m. when we arrived at the 
place of destination, our hands and faces scratched and bleeding, and our 
bodies literally raining perspiration. Gearoch had not arrived with the 
boat, and, consequently, we had no clothes wherewith to effect a change, 
so Forbes and myself proceeded to the river and enjoyed the luxury ot a 
bath. We were careful in not proceeding far from the shore, knowing 
that we were in the vicinity of alligators, numbers of which we had seen. 

“The following day was Sunday, and about noon we were gratified 
with the appearance of Gearoch with the boat. He had had considerable 
trouble with his unruly passenger; and not having had a wink of sleep 
throughout the night, on his arrival he was almost dead beat. Here we 
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to abandon the boat and walk to Panama, twenty-seven miles 
distant, instead of going six miles further up, to Cruces, from which 
lace the distance to Panama is twenty-one miles. Whilst we were at 
Cn we learned that twenty-two of our fellow-passengers in the 
Ohio, from New York, had been upset and drowned in the river Chagres. 
Another party of thirty-seven, who had been our fellow-passengers in the 
same ship, had also met with a similar catastrophe. Some of their number 
were saved, but their boat and all their luggage was lost. Of those who 
perished, how long, perhaps never, will their friends hear of their fate? 
On opening my trunks I found every article black, wet, and moulded. 
Sabbath as it was, | conveyed the whole to an eddy of the river and well 
washed them; and it was, I assure you, a very hard afternoon’s work. 
We stayed three days in Gorgona. In that time being well rested, we 
came on here to Panama on mules. It is the rainy season at this place 
(June), and there are several thousand people waiting for boats to take 
them on to San Francisco, which is about 3600 miles distant. We expect 
to remain here for a week or two, which you may be sure we much regret, 
as it is very sickly, 

‘Of those who have sojourned here in this place for a month, not 
fewer than one in every eight have been carried off by the Panama fever. 
This you must admit is fearful slaughter to be amidst. Yesterday I 
heard a most impressive sermon preached by a Rev. Mr. Brees: it was on 
the death of a Mrs, Hardy, of Brooklyn, New York, whose husband and 
little child were present during the preaching of the sermon. It was a 
most impressive and melancholy sight to look around on the faces of the 
congregation, many men of whom had a few days or weeks before suf- 
fered similar bereavements, and performed the last rites to friends and 
relatives, who, a little month ago, had set out with them in health, spirits, 
and vigour, indulging in bright dreams of the future, and of the El 
Dorado to which they were bound. For my part, I am certainly languid 
and somewhat feeble from the excessive heat and the fatigue which I 
have so recently undergone, but otherwise have good health, and am 
happy to say my friend Gearoch has the same. This is the 6th of July ; 
our expected steamer has not yet arrived, and is now not expected for 
two or three weeks. I am now much put out by this unwelcome piece of 
intelligence, as, instead of diminishing, the fearful sickness and mortality 
seems to be on the increase. This Panama is certainly a horrible place to 
live in; there is no law or authority in any shape that is respected, save 
that of the knife and pistol. Yesterday morning a man was found mur- 
dered outside the walls of the town. He had been successful at gambling 
the night previous, and it is supposed his murderer and robber had dogged 
his steps from the hell, and stabbed him as he was proceeding home. ‘The 
governor instituted no inquiry into the matter, and the bloody corpse was 
pitched into a hole with no more ceremony than would attend the burial 
of a dog. Murders here are of frequent occurrence, and are never 
inquired into; they take place as a matter of course. 

“The excessive heat is indeed fearfully trying. When I see strong 
stalwart-looking men sick and dying around me by the score, I am 
astonished that I preserve my own health so well, being, as you know, 
anything but the giant in my frame. I refer it prineipally to my 
abstaining from the luscious tropical fruits here so abundant, such as 
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oranges, pine-apples, pears, &c., keeping out of the sun, frequent bathing, 
and drinking no water without cream of tartar, vinegar, or brandy in it; 
partaking sparingly of animal food, smoking continually, and abstaining 
from all medicine. There is no spring water here, ms what they have 
appears to be wholly a distillation of decayed vegetable matter, very 

oisonous when drunk undiluted. Gambling is carried on in Panama to 
a fearful extent; every other house is used as a hell, and all are crowded 
from about mid-day to about four or five o’clock in the morning, We 
have slept right over one of them, and have been roused every night with 
gamblers’ quarrels, and shouts of murder, This day the Oregon sailed 
for San Francisco. We saw her depart, and grieved that we could not 
go also; but we had no tickets, nor could they be procured under 500 to 
600 dollars each. 

“ Last Sunday I again went to service, and heard an excellent dis- 
course given by a missionary who was about to proceed to California. In 
the afternoon in the same building there was an exhibition of horseman- 
ship, the proprietor of the equestrian establishment having allowed the 
preacher to use it without charge. Here also, on Sunday, there are cock- 
fights, bull-fights, fairs, balls, and, in short, everything taking place but 
that which would remind one of the Sabbath-day. ‘The post closes to- 
morrow, and now I close this, leaving a little space in case I should have 
aught to add. 

“ Juty 7.—Exultissimo! The steamer has arrived, and we sail this 
week or next for San Francisco. What do you think of this? Forbes 
had become so truly horrified, that he this morning started on his journey 
back again. I fancy it would take a great deal more to induce me to 
make a retrograde movement after oe so much, and coming thus 
far; but Forbes is, I fancy, made of more yielding stuff. As well as 
Forbes, however, scores have turned back on arriving at this place—it 
has been a Doubting Castle with a vengeance to many. I have been 
to see the burying-ground, which is about a mile distant from the town, 
and truly it presents a most melancholy sight. It borders the forest not 
far from the native country, and may be said to be sweetly situated ; but 
the sight of so much newly turned-up clay, in a place where human 
beings were never interred ‘freee made me sick ; but it might, perhaps, 
have been the effluvium, for there was not a breath of air stirring; it was 
excessively hot, and the bodies were barely concealed beneath the thin 
layer of earth above them. 

“Orr Acaputco, Juty 26.—We arrived here yesterday, after eight 
days’ steaming from Panama, and we start to-day for San Francisco, 
which we expect to reach about the 10th or 12th of August. We are 
overcrowded in the steamer, and the stench of the water is such as to 
compel us to hold our nostrils while drinking it. From thirty to forty 
on board are seriously ill, quite apart from sea-sickness. One man died 
the day before yesterday, and another yesterday morning. They were 
sewn in old hammocks, a piece of iran was fastened to their heels, and 
thus, without a word said over them, were pitched over. I sat beside 
the first that died for several hours before he expired. He had no friend 
—no relation with him; he was, indeed, alone ; and, until I approached 
him, there was not a soul to receive his last requests, or whisper a single 
word of consolation. We expect to get out of the tropics in two or 
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three days, and to experience a change from the oppressive and, situated 
as we are, the killing heat. Acapulco, from what we see of it, appears 
to be avery beautiful place. The town is situated at the bend of an 
inlet from the sea, among the hills, the bay or harbour not unlike that of 
Havanna, save that the mountains tower here high on every side, pre- 
senting a similar appearance to some of our wildest Highland lochs. In 
the town we are told that the cholera is raging fearfully, and, on that 
account, we are none of us permitted to go on shore. 

“ Acapulco is distant from the city of Mexico about 240 miles, and 
possesses some of the richest silver mines in the country. 

“ Gearoch and myself continue to enjoy tolerable health, though pro- 
strated a good deal by the climate, and as much by the dirtiness and 
crowded state of the steamer. Had I known what i should have had 
to go through, or even a tithe of it, I would most assuredly have taken 
instead a passage by some first-class British vessel and gone round Cape 
Horn. It is certainly very circuitous, and the passage takes a very long 
time, but weigh these objections against the uncertain and dangerous 
passage to Panama—with what Panama is when you get there—and then 
decide if Cape Horn does not carry it hollow, with all its half-imaginary 
storm-invested terrors.” 

The reader may, perhaps, feel sufficient interest in the writer of the 
foregoing to have no objection to read the addendum,—that the voyagers 
in safety ultimately reached the El Dorado, where they are now flourish- 
ingly located. 











AN EVENING WITH SOME SOCIALISTS. 
“Semel insanivimus omnes.” 


W ule taking a partly philosophic, partly constitutional, walk through 
the west end of town, an unexpected shower compelled me to seek shelter 
in the nearest hostelry. It is not necessary to describe the street in which 
I found myself, more particularly than by saying it was one of those which 
seem predestined to form the connecting link between the haunts of 
fashionable dissipation and the abode of poverty. While standing at the 
bar, and imbibing my modest pint of porter, I was, somewhat to my sur- 
prise, accosted by a German, who, after apologising for the interruption, 
explained that he had seen me in Baden just previously to the taking of 
Rastadt. We entered into conversation, and he informed me that he had 
succeeded, after some difficulty, in making his escape, and was now fol- 
lowing his profession in London. After a few other remarks, he stated 
he was a member of a German club, which held its sittings in an upper 
room of the public in which I at present found myself, and invited 
me to assist in the “ séance” which was to be held thatevening. Through 
a feeling of curiosity, I was induced to accept his invitation, and followed 
him up-stairs. For a few moments it was impossible to see where I was, 
on account of the density of the tobacco-laden atmosphere, but as soon as 
my eyes became accustomed to it, I found I was in a large room, in which 
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thirty to forty persons were seated at long wooden tables, and drinking beer. 
The walls were hung with various republican devices—portraits of Hecker, 
Louis Blanc, Robert Bliim, and other revolutionary notat‘lities, as well 
as tricolor German and French flags. Above “the president’s seat a 
transparency was affixed, on which was legible the title of the club, 
“ Der Communistisch Sociale Verein.” The inmates of the room all 
wore that peculiarly savage and scowling appearance which is generally 
to be found characterising the discontented Socialist, and were all more 
or less sworn enemies to the tonsor. ‘Their dress, too, was in itself suffi- 
cient to tell what they were: blood-red scarves were the predominant 
“ mode,” tied in that particularly careless fashion which is generally the 
consequent of revolution. 

After my conductor had enregistered my name in a book which lay 
open on the president's table, we seated ourselves and waited patiently 
till the secretary announced that the “seance” was opened. The names 
of the visitors were then read over, as well as of those by whom the 
were introduced, so that any possible objection might be brought forward 
at once, after which the financial affairs of the club were read over, and, 
with some slight discussion, unanimously passed. Immediately after this 
the president intoned the French revolutionary chant, ‘“‘ Mourir pour la 
patrie,” in which all joined harmoniously. 

When silence had been restored by the presidential bell, the secretary 
read the motion before the assembly, which bore the title “ Eigenthum 
ist Diebstahl,” a German version of the Proudhonic proposition “ La 
proprieté c’est le vol ;” and a gentleman with a bare and brawny neck, 
who, my conductor told me, was a shoemaker by profession, but by 
nature intended for a democratic prime minister, rose to defend it. 

He appeared to be intimately acquainted with Eugéne Sue’s “ Le Juif 
Errant,”’ and Louis Blanc’s “ L’Organization du Travail,” and regaled 
us with a very highly-flavoured discourse, in which he attempted to de- 
monstrate the truth of the Proudhonic dictum, and to a certain extent 
did so—thereby arousing the vociferous applause of the majority of his 
hearers—that is to say, he patently showed that were this to be established, 
the glorious rights of man would reassume their sway, and the cursed 
aristos meet with their deserts ; only in such a state of things would 
“ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,” become fundamental truths. After 





* moving that the measure be carried, he sat down and took a deep pull at 


his neighbour's tankard, thus furnishing a practical assertion of the doc- 
trines he developed. 

For some time all seemed so affected by the speaker’s vehemence, that 
no one rose to impugn the veracity of his tenets, till apparently the most 
respectable person in the room got up and begged to be allowed to make 
a few remarks; but gradually warming with his subject, he made a 

werful use of the argumentum ad crumenam, and dealt some hard 

lows at the last speaker and his partisans, by saying that it appeared to 
him that only those who had nothing to lose, and were too lazy to work, 
gave their adhesion to these doctrines; and that he, for one, would 
strenuously oppose a measure calculated to compel him to divide the 
fruits of his honest industry with the first ragamuflin who felt better 
disposed to share than work. 

These remarks, however, called up a violent storm, and necessitated 
VOL. XXI. M 
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idential interference, and a reprimand to the last speaker for employ- 
ing unparliamentary lan , 

Other orators rose to the surface, but soon sunk again after expressing 
their satisfaction with the measure, which was then put to the vote, and 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 

With this the legitimate business of the evening may be said to have 
terminated, and I had leisure to look around and examine my neighbours. 
One group soon attracted my attention, on account of the extraordinary 
ferocity evidenced on the countenance of one of the speakers. He was 
a man of about six feet two, of an herculean frame, and I soon learned 
from his conversation that he was deeply implicated in the horrible tra- 

of Lichnowski, and Auerswald’s death at Frankfort-on-Maine. 
The description he gave of the awful scene was so frightfully exact, even 
to the minutest details, that I am persuaded he spoke the truth, and I 
am, therefore, disposed to repeat it, as it cannot fail to interest every 
reader. He stated that the popular indignation had been powerfully 
excited in the St. Paul’s Kirche by the arrogant manner in which the 
prince usually regarded the mob which crowded the galleries, and espe- 
cially on one occasion, when he looked up and cried, 

“You wish for liberty ! but you shall be flogged with scorpions.” 

All this had caused an ineffaceable hatred in S breasts of the audience ; 
and on the morning of the émeute, when Lichnowski, accompanied by 
ae Auerswald, rode out on the road to Darmstadt to meet the troops 
and shouted to the mob that they would soon pay the penalty of their 
audacity, this rancorous hate was roused to fury. One man swore 
that he should die before he returned, and, after arming himself and 
four others, joined the immense throng which pervaded the high-road. 
Lichnowski, on seeing the ruthless determination imprinted on their 
countenances, leaped from his horse and took refuge in a gardener’s 
house, followed by Auerswald, and the four assassins rushed after them. 
The gardener came out to oppose them, and declared they should not 
enter; their leader, who was personally acquainted with him, warned him 
of the fruitlessness and consequences of opposition, and entreated him to 
retire; on his repeating his determination not to do so, he raised his gun 
and deliberately shot him. While reloading his piece, the gardener’s 
wife rushed out, brandishing an axe, and swearing she would fell the 
first man who attempted to enter; but, after some trouble, they suc- 
ceeded in disarming her, and so got in without further opposition. The 
first they found was Auerswald, and the leader ordered his men to fire 
on him; as they exhibited some compunction, he said, with an oath, that 
he would shoot the first man who refused to obey his commands. 
Through his menaces they levelled their pieces, and shot the unhappy 
Auerswald on the spot. They then dispersed to search for the prince, 
and, after a while, found him concealed in a cask in the cellar. They 
dragged him out into the garden, where they fired at him, but not 
wounding him mortally, they transfixed him with a bayonet to the 

gs, and aimed at him with as much coolness as if firing at a mark. 

or nearly an hour these horrors continued, while the women of Sachsen- 
hausen tore the clothes from his poor body and committed the most 
loathsome indignities, till at length the approach of the troops compelled 
them to take measures for their own wabety. The man added, that he 
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knew where all the actual murderers were, and that none of those who 
had been imprisoned in France had been at all implicated. To give a 
perfect idea of his ferocity, I need only add that, on one of his hearers 
asking him whether he felt no compunction at witnessing such an awful 
deed, he replied with an oath: “No! if you were to put a thousand 
aristos before me, I would serve them all as we served that——” 

My readers may easily imagine that I had nearly supped full of such 
horrors, but still I felt a strange impulse to stay and hear more, for I re- 
membered the dreadful apathy with which this atrocious deed had been 
regarded in Germany. I called to mind, how men who bore a respected 
character had become the apologists of these murderers, and expressed 
their conviction that assassination was the only method left open for the 
German nation to avenge itself on its tyrants. It was, indeed, terrible 
to witness the alteration that had taken place in a people heretofore 
renowned for its bonhommie and gentleness; a fierce satisfaction was 
evident on the countenances of many on hearing of these murders, and 
men, who before would have shuddered at the , bet thought of bloody 
deeds, were so perverted as to applaud the Lynch law of a brutal and 
infuriated mob. 

While thinking on these things, I hardly listened to my conductor, 
who was telling me a sufficiently amusing anecdote relative to his own 
revolutionary experiences in Berlin on the barricades of the 18th and 19th 
March, 1848. He had taken deliberate aim at a young officer, who was 
coming up towards the barricade, and in his satisfaction could not re- 
frain from crying to his right-hand man, “See how I'll topple that 
officer over!” ‘To his great surprise, he suddenly struck up his musket, 
saying, “‘ For God’s sake don’t shoot him!—he owes me two hundred 
thalers.” He was the officer’s tailor; and thus we see that running into 
debt may now and then save a man’s life. 

My meditations were soon interrupted by Mr. President’s bell sounding 
once more, and claiming our indulgence for a young man who rose to 
favour us with a recitation. The subject he selected was an ode of Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath’s, the Tyrtwus of revolutionary Germany, and I have 
ventured to append a translation of it, in which {han essayed to retain 
the rugged and irregular metre of the original, as my readers are pro- 
bably only acquainted with the earlier productions of the poet: 


VIENNA. 


If kneeling still were possible, we would now be on our knees, 

If prayers would aught avail us, we would pray at deeds like these ! 
But long have we forgotten what it is to kneel and pray ! 

That man is first among us who re the foe at bay! 

Those hands we deem the dearest which sword and lance upraise ; 
Those lips we find the sweetest that hymn the warrior’s praise. 
Why then stand idly mourning? No! gird yourselves to fight 
For Vienna's noble citizens, for Vienna’s holy right! _ 

With hands no longer folded, but clutched to punish guilt ; 

The left upon the scabbard, the right upon the hilt. 

The left hand firmly grasping the tyrant or the slave, 

The other waving high in air the falchion of the brave ! 

A giant insurrection—the tricolor unfurled ! 

And Freedom's sons will bless you as the saviours of the world! 


Yes, Germany, a struggle !—yes, Gerprtfny, a deed ! 
Not where the corn is trampled by the Croat’s fiery steed ; 
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124 AN EVENING WITH SOME SOCIALISTS. 


Not where th’ Imperial armies pollute the Danube’s shore ; 
Not where Sclavonic cannon and Tscheckish morturs roar ; 
Not where round Stephen’s towers there lurks a cunning foe ; 
Not thither, earnest Nortlimen, in harness must ye go; 

Not thither need ye wander, like pilgrims through the land! 
To save the Empress City, the remedy’s at hand! 

At home, I bid ye seek a nobler, wider field, 

To overthrow Prince Jellachich, your Jellacbich must yield! 
A sudden movement in the North will in the South appal,— 
Once make your Ollmiitz shake, and Ollmiitz soon will fall! 
The autumn is advancing, cold winter will succeed ; 

Oh, Germany, one struggle!—oh, Germany, one deed ! 

The telegraph is now at work, thou hear’st the whistle shrill, 
And yet thou slumberest peacefully, and all around is still! 
By the death-pangs of the giantess, thou standest as of stone, 
And all thou giv’st to Vienna is—a melancholy moan! 


The room now began to become inconveniently crowded, and I recog- 
nised many faces I had seen before in Germany: editors of revolutionary 
journals, who had been forced to fly from Prussian persecution—ex-leaders 
of the patriot corps in Baden—men who had been “ out” with Hecker 
and Struvé in 1848—professors and students, whom the tide of socialism 
had carried away, and submerged in its rampant waves. A decided 
change for the better now took place in the conversation; and, though 
many theories were broached that were untenable to the last degree, still 
they were defended with a talent which deserved a better cause. I no- 
ticed, too, with great self-satisfaction, that the men who had before argued 
so vehemently for socialism and the division of property, seemed put to 
silence by the mere presence of these master-spirits. Every possible sub- 
ject was now discussed : communism, the liberty of the press, trial by 
jury, the condition of Germany, treated with a freedom derived from the 
country in which they found a present shelter, and illuminated with flashes 
of wit which, through their very evanescence, have mostly escaped my 
memory. Of the few remarks I still remember, what can be more 
forcible than the following, which fell from one of them while discussing 
the desolate condition of Germany, and the behaviour of the Frankfort 
parliament: ‘They sate there, effecting nothing and destroying nothing, 
like Israel beneath Babylon's willows, temporising and complaining by 
the streams of blood which have flowed in vain. Despondingly they 
listen to the discouraging funereal sermons of German liberty and its 
martyrs, and at the close of the year of grace 1848, celebrated silently 
and seeretly the death festival of the loudly-extolled conquests of the 
preceding March.” 

I sate, an amused and interested listener, till nearly twelve o'clock, and 
then retired, after politely declining a pressing invitation to enrol myself 
as a member of the club; and, as I walked homewards, I thought to my- 
self it would have done some anti-German friends of miue good to have 
heard the sensible remarks which fell from the last speakers in reference 
to English bigotry and adhesion to time-honoured prejudices ; and even 
if the original motion before the club might be suggestive of painful 
thoughts, still a moment’s reflection conyinced me that I need only laugh 
at the trumpery ebullitions of a few “ ¢étes montées,” who would not suffer 
the revolutionary caldron in France to boil over, without burning their 
fingers in attempting to raise the lid. 
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SHAKSPEREANA.—No. VI. 
SHAKSPEARE THE LOVER AND THE FRIEND. 


For no chapter of the autobiography of Shakspeare are the mate- 
rials so abundant as for the present. We possess, as most persons 
acquainted with Elizabethan literature are well aware, an inestimable 
treasure in the shape of 154 Sonnets, written by the poet, as some 
critics suppose, early in youth, but, as we should rather believe, at 
various periods of his life ; some of them addressed to his friends and 
patrons, but the smallest part to a lady—probably Anne Hathaway. 
They evince all degrees of mental maturity, from the quibbling, flashing 
genius of “ Love’s Labour Lost” to the deep passion of Macbeth. 
The sublimity of Lear, or the divine fury of Othello, are not, and could 
not be expected to be found in that narrow plot of ground which the 
Sonnet affords for the curvetings of the “ fiery Pegasus.” 

Collected by a bookseller, some years before the poet’s death, from the 
tablets of the poet’s friends, they still exist as they were at first printed, 
with little or no connexion. Here and there a frail link seems to 
bind together two or three, which is again interrupted, not to be re- 
sumed. ‘The faint harmony of the distant music breaks off into uncon- 
nected babblings. The little light that inductive evidence throws upon 
the page is a light like the marsh-fire, burning but to mislead. One 
commentator, without warrant, insists upon considering them as a 
poem, complete in all its parts; and each critic, as he flounders about in 
a miry swamp of ridiculous and baseless hypotheses, believes himself 
marking out a path for his successors. The slightest perusal, however, 
suffices to show that the first half of these beautiful little poems were 
addressed to a young friend, apparently of rank, to induce him to marry; 
to urge him to which, every argument that judgment could lend or fancy 
devise is brought forward; while in some, mild rebukes are administered on 
the wild thoughtlessness of his career. It has sometimes struck us that 
the “Rape of Lucrece” might have had some such moral end in view. 
One of the first of Shaksperian critics, to whose knowledge of the 
Elizabethan literature all must bow, the other day, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Times, in answer to a charge against the poet of having 
been the founder of a school of writers who lavished upon their male 
friends all the terms of fondness that would have better been reserved to 
their “ lady-loves,” says: ‘* Your reviewer is not, I fear, the first writer who 
has exhibited the Stratford dramatist as the founder of the peculiar style 
of poetry which may be considered as having culminated in such works 
as Barnfield’s ‘ Affectionate Shepherd,’ printed in 1598, but which is cer- 
tainly only elegantly and chastely employed in some of the ‘Sonnets.’ So 
far, however, from our great poet having been in any sense the founder of 
this school of poetry, which your reviewer very properly considers at 
variance with our present sense of propriety, it will I think be found, on 
examination of the rarer Elizabethan literature, that he comes late in the 
day, and rather followed, in a slight degree, the poetical taste of the age, 
purifying and chastening the inelegancies of his predecessors, than intro- 
ducing, or even extending, the subject..“The poetry of the age contains 
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much that would bear out this view; and even our very early novels in- 

clude strains of a similar character. When Fraunce, in 1591, translated 

of Virgil, he must needs choose the ‘ Lamentations of Corydon.’ 

is was some time before Shakspeare composed his ‘ Sonnets ;’ and the 
instances of a similar kind are numerous.” 

With these remarks, founded on the supposition that the Sonnets 
were unitedly written to the Earl of Pembroke, we can no more coneur 
than we can with the following observations of Coleridge, in his “ Table 
Talk,” who seems, rather hastily and in ignorance of the above-named 
view of the subject, to have thought them all written to some lady of 
high rank, of whom the wedded, pure-minded Shakspeare was enamoured : 

“I do not think that Shakspeare, merely because he was an actor, 
should have throught it necessary to veil his esteem towards Pembroke 
under a disguise; although he might, if the real object perchance had 
been a Laura or a Leonora. It seems to me that the ‘ Sonnets’ could only 
have come from a man deeply in love with a woman; and there is one 
Sonnet, which, from its purposed incongruity, I think to have been an 
intentional blind.” 

Coleridge has but missed the truth altogether. The “Sonnets” are 
dividable into two classes; the one written to a young friend—perhaps 
the earl—and the other to his mistress. He and her are used in each; 
the one discourses in the persuasive tone of a sincere, respectful, and 
romantic friendship ; the other breathes the language of love. ‘T'wo or 
three of the latter allude to some mysterious event, which we shall never 
know, but apparently not connected with his separation from his wife. 
Our readers who feel an interest on the subject of those ‘ Sonnets,” 
which have been the bosom friends of several of our greatest modern 
poets, will be surprised to learn that the only warrant for supposing the 
Earl of Pembroke at all connected with their composition, is, that the earl 
was a patron of the bard’s, and addicted to pleasure, and that they were 
originally collected by a bookseller named Thorpe, and dedicated to 
their original begetter, Mr. W. H. These hieroglyphical letters, the 
Pundits, who at one time class “ Titus Andronicus” with ‘ Lear,” and 
at another time place “ Arden of Faversham” beside ‘‘ Macbeth,” inter- 
pret as Mr. William Herbert, although the book was published in 1669, 
while the earl succeeded his father in 1661, a fact which renders the ini- 
tials doubly disrespectful in such an age ofceremony. Their only begetter 
must needs be the earl, although it is impossible that they were all written 
on one subject to one person, were it not, indeed, left on record that these 
same “ sugared sonnets” it was his practice to write to many of his friends, 
and not to one only. As far as we know, the authenticity of the whole 
of them is by no means certain, having, probably, never been revised by 
him who did not even share in the “last infirmity of noble minds,” and 
would have allowed his birthright, immortality, x Soh to lapse for want 
of claiming. In an age of careless, mercenary compilers, and still more 
reckless printers, who can say what mistakes those terrible initials, 
“ W. H.,” may have led to? t it be remembered the confusion that 
arose within a year of the poet’s death, when his own fellow-comedians 
attempted to collect and classify those precious leaves which he had seat- 
tered over the world, like the Sybil her reckless oracles, from whence 
came dire perplexities to editors and bewilderment to Babel-tongued 
critics. Let us however, pursue the system of inductive evidence on 
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SHAKSPEREANA. 127 
which these chapters are written, the only sure and rocky foundation 
on which may be erected the Pandemonium of Truth, if it ever rise 
from the chaotic abyss of the past, by first reviewing the “Sonnets” 
up to fifty, as being those addressed to one whom t entreats 
to marry, following up the argument of “ Venus and Adonis,” which 
may have been written for the same p soon after the poet’s arrival 
in London, although that poem was dedicated to the Earl of South- 
ampton. Our readers must pardon long extracts, so necessary to our 
purpose, though they be as awkward as gold-thread werked on fustian, 
and as misplaced as pieces of old cloth on a new garment. 
In nearly all of them are to be found such allusions as the following : 
How much more praise deserv’d thy beauty’s use, 
If thou couldst answer—* This fair child of mine 
Shall sam my count, and make my old excuse—” 
Proving his beauty by succession thine ! 
This were to be new-made when thou art old, 
And see thy blood warm when tliou feel’st it cold. 


And so in “ Venus and Adonis,” passim : 


What is thy body but a swallowing grave, 
Seeming to bury that posterity 
Which by the rights of time thou need’st must have ; 
If thou destroy, then rest in dark obscurity. 
If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 
Sith, in thy pride, so fair a hope is slain. 


If this purpose in the above poem could be thoroughly proved, it would 
at once classify this, the “first heir of his invention,” as he calls it, with 
the first fifty Sonnets as very a productions. Many allusions to his 
friend's beauty are scattered through these mysterious stint, as— 


From fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That, thereby nature’s rose might never die. 


And, in the 26th, he seems to point out the noble still more clearly : 


Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit. 
The first twenty we may group together, thus : 
2nd— 


When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field. 


A writer must be a youth, and writing to a youth, who talks of the 
trenches of forty winters. 
The mother of the youth was living, as is evident from the 


3rd— 
Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 


In both the 2nd and 3rd the argument of the Ist is repeated : 


3rd— 
Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest, 
Now is the time that face should form another. 


And 


But if thou live, remember’d not to be, 
Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 
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It is probable that all the Sonnets relating to this subject formed, 
originally, stanzas of one continued poem, as many of them take up the 
same idea consecutively, and none of them show a more abrupt transi- 
tion than might be expected from the warmth and fertility of a youth- 
ful mind. ‘They show a tropical redundancy of weed, flower, and fruit, 
springing together in matted confusion from a virgin soil. 

4th—Reminds him that Nature lends but does not give ; and warns 
him that, 

Unus’d beauty must be tomb'’d with thee, 
Which, used, lives thy executor to be. 

5th—Speaks of the rapid changes of the seasons: winter succeeding 
to the “lusty leaves” of spring; so summer passes, and is forgotien, 
did it not leave its perfume in more lasting distillation : 


A liquid prisoner pent {n walls of glass. 


6th—Tells him that, as a father, he might laugh at time and death, 
but would still live in his posterity. 

7th—Compares him to the sun, observed by all when in the orient it 
lifts its burning head, but sinking to rest forgotten and uncared for: 


So thou, thyself outgoing in thy noon, 
Unlook’d on diest, unless thou get a son. 


The word “ noon” might imply a riper age than mere adolescence. 
8th—lIs the first Sonnet of any beauty as a whole. It draws its com- 
parisons from music, the favourite science of the poet, as every reader of 
Shakspeare knows. The person addressed would seem to have been 
melancholy on hearing music, like the fair daughter of the Venetian 
Jew, who was never merry when she heard ‘sweet music.” As one 
note of a chord can make no harmony, so a single life is harsh and 
imperfect : 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother, 
Who, all in one, one pleasing note do sing. 


9th—He asks the youth if it is the fear of leaving a widow that prevents 
his marrying? and bids him remember that the world was his widow, 
concluding by alluding to the selfishness of a single life. 


10th—Follows the same thought, and in a line similar to one in 
‘* Romeo and Juliet :” 


Shall hate be fairer lodg’d than gentle love ? 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 
A fitting verse to be addressed to a young and noble patron. 
11th—The argument still continues in some lines full of the mature 
rhythm of the writer : 


If all were minded so the times would cease, 
And threescore years would make the world away. 
Nature carv’d thee for her seal.* 


The threescore years is one of the many allusions borrowed from the Bible 
to be found in Shakspeare. 


The 12th repeats the thought of the 6th. 


* This phrase is repeated in “‘ Measure for Measure.” 
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In the 18th he uses terms of more intimate friendship : 


Dear my love, you know 
You had a father ; let your son say so. 


In the 16th, he borrows a figure from an art he has frequently 
eulogised 4 


You must live, drawn by your own sweet skill. 


In the 17th, he begins the first of a series of allusions to his own poem, 
which, unless he refers to the “ Rape of Lucrece,” might seem to have 
been written for public perusal : 


But were some child of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice—in it, and in my rhyme. 


He calls his a “ pupil pen,” which proves at least this Sonnet to have 
been written in early life. And again, in the 19th and 20th, he promises 
his patron an immortality in his verse, with noble and prophetic self- 
assurance : 

Yet, do thy worst, old Time: despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse live ever young. 

The 20th is one of the many clear proofs that it was to a man he 

wrote, though it is the most ardent of the series : 


A woman’s face, by Nature’s own hand painted, 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 


as again, in the 21st, he says it was not with him as with those who 
wrote foolish and extravagant hymns to their “ painted beauties.” 


The 22nd is the first that could possibly have been written to a mis- 
tress, but could not have been addressed to Anne Hathaway, as he 
speaks in it of himself as the elder, while Mistress Anne was older than 
himself. Even these, however, and the subsequent, may have formed 
part of the above series. 

The 23rd, the 25th, and 26th, are both dedications : 

O let my books be then the eloquence 

And dumb presagers of my speaking breast , 
and may have accompanied his “ Venus and Adonis.” Could he have 
drawn from his own recollection the scene in the ante-chamber of 
“Timon of Athens?” He speaks of himself, in later Sonnets, as one of 
humble rank, whom fortune bars from public honours and proud titles. 

26th— 
Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, | 

To thee I send this written embassage. 

The 27th and 28th are both avowals of a tender and romantic friend~ 
ship. The lines, 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 
Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new, 


are found almost literally transplanted in “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

The 29th and 30th are of a very different class, and quite unconnected 
with the preceding. They are soliloquies on the cares of life, and bear 
evidences in metre, style, and wording, of having been written at a 
much later age of life. They breathe the despair of Hamlet—a weari- 
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ness of life, and the discontent and restlessness of a mind too great for 
its petty sphere. The line, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since cancell’d woe, 


proves at once that no new love engaged him, and may, perhaps, allude 
to his separation from his wife. 

The 32nd appears, again, to be one of his earlier efforts. He speaks in 
it of his “ rude, poor lines.” He writes as one ambitious and young might 
write to a stripling: 

If thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that churl, Death, my bones with dust shall cover, 


O then vouchsafe me but this loving thought ! 
“ Had my friend’s muse grown with his growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought.” 
In the 55th, he says, proudly : 
Not marble or the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 


a paraphrase by the young scholar of Horace’s hackneyed “ monumentum 
ere perennius. ” 

[t is not impossible, from this, that they may even have preceded the 
* Venus and Adonis.” 

The 33rd and 34th are the first of a new class of Sonnets, which 
convey mysterious allusions to some misfortune which had befallen him, 
apparently through the instrumentality of an unworthy friend : 

My sun one early morn did shine 
With all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 
But, ah! alas! he was but one hour mine, 
The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 
Yet him, for this, my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain, when Heaven’s sun staineth. 
This may refer merely to some wild licentiousness of life ; but the 
succeeding conveys darker allusions, which some groundlessly attribute 
to the seduction of his wife by the young Earl of Pembroke ;—a crime 
never to be spoken of thus: 
No more be griev'd at that which thou hast done. 

The 35th and 36th follow up the same thought. 

In the 33rd there is an image resembling a line of “ Richard II.” 

Thus dimly, through the impenetrable twilight of past ages, loom 
phantoms, and glimmer faint outlines of the poet’s inner life. Like faces 
in a dream, they glare at us, and when we would see them nearer, 
they “make to themselves air, into which they vanish.” “ Who will 
lead us into the strong city? Who will lead us into Edom? Who will 
end our doubts ?” 

The 36th is of imagination all akin. It speaks of separation : 

Let me confess that we two must be twain, 


In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable act. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name. 
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Could a proud father have dissolved the friendship of the wild young 
gallant with the unknown player—or did his adoption of the title dissolve 
the tie? He still speaks of his “ beauty, birth, and wealth, and wit.” 

In the 38th he speaks depreciatingly of himself and his slight muse : 


O give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight. 


He speaks again of their separation : 


Although our undivided loves are one : 
So shall this blot that doth with me remain, 
Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 


Again, in the 39th: 


Even for this let us divided live, 
And our dear love lose name of single one, 

That by this separation I may give 
That due to thee, which thou deserv’st alone. 

O absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove, 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 

To entertain the time with thoughts of love 
(Which time and thoughts so sweetly do deceive). 





Some, however, think these Sonnets were written to his wife on his 
leaving Stratford. 

The 42nd returns to the event already alluded to, as causing the se- 
paration, in the 36th. He appears to lament the seduction of a mistress 
(not a wife, of whom he could not have written so coldly) by his friend, 
for which treachery he forgives him : 





That thou hast her, it is not all my grief, 
And yet it may be said I lov’d her dearly ; 
That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
The 46th is full of legal imagery, but no more proves Shakspeare ever 
to have been a scrivener, as some suppose, than Byron’s beautiful lines 
on Greece, 


He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 


prove their writer to have been an undertaker. 
The 48th, although full of tenderness, would serve for a male patron. 
The 49th expresses his fear of his friend’s alienation, and was, per- 
haps, written at an earlier date, before the separation, which is again 
alluded to in the 81st to the 92nd : 
Say thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence. 
He promises to avoid his walks ; and prays him, if he will desert him, 
to desert him amid his present misfortunes. 
In the 110th, he laments his inconstancies to one whose 


Worst essays had proved the best of love. 


The 112th, as well as many other Sonnets, contains piteous allusions 
to his profession of an actor, and the brand 


Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my brow— 
perhaps as a thief, a deer-stealer, and a runaway. 


The 129th and following stanzas ot fi a reconciliation : 
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For if you were by my unkindness skaken, 

As I by yours, you’ve passed a hell of time ; 
And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 

To weigh how once I| suffered in your erime. 

The 123rd, 124th, and 125th contain vows of renewed constancy to 
the “lovely boy” of the 126th. 

The 132ud, 133rd, and 134th, contain renewed allusions to the past 
quarrel—the love of two friends fixed on a woman : 

Is’t not enough, to torture me alone, 
But slave to slavery my sweetest friend must be ? 
Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken. 

In the 137th, and other Sonnets, he speaks of his love as fixed un- 
worthily, and now speaks of his days as past the best, a full proof of the 
various dates of these minor poems. 

In the 142nd, he speaks of his false love as if she were but a bona- 
roba of the time: 

Those lips of thine, 
That have profaned their scarlet ornaments, 
And sealed false bonds of love as oft as mine. 


In the 144th, he again classes together his false love and falser 
friend : ' 

My better angel is a man right fair, 

The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill, 

To win my soul to hell, my female evil 

Tempteth my better angel from my side, 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 

And whether that my angel be turned fiend, 

Suspect I may, yet not directly tell. 

In the 147th he returns again to the mistress whom he despises but 
cannot choose but love. The terms of contumely in this Sonnet seem 
rather affected than sincere, and to mean scarce more than the vows of 
a lover who prates of flames and bleeding hearts. 

In the 150th he speaks of ‘the very refuse of her deeds.” 

The 158th leads us in deeper darkness than before, throwing such a 
transitory light upon his life as a flake of lightning casts upon a stormy sky. 

In these remarkable words conclude the Sonnets of Shakspeare : 

In loving thee, ‘hou Anow’st I am foresworn, 
But thou art twice foresworn to me, love swearing, 

In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, 
In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 

But why of two oaths’ breach do I accuse thee, 
When I break twenty? I am perjured most. 


Several Sonnets, which we have not yet mentioned, are of a miscel- 
laneous character. Such is the 77th, evidently sent with a present of a 
“ tables,”* or memorandum-book, referred to again in the 122nd. 

In the 78th he speaks of plagiarists : 


And every alien pen hath got my use. 
In the 80th, 85th, and 86th, of rival poets, who may be more learned 
than himself, he owns, but not more free of heart. 
In the 86th he alludes to some great poet of the day, whose works, 
addressed to his young patron, have struck him dead : 


* Hamlet.—Tabics of my brain. 
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Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch ? 
Quere Spenser ? 

In the 107th, the words “ prophetic soul,” used in “ Hamlet,” are 
found; and in a previous one, a line again inserted in the “ Merchant of 
Venice.” 

A few only of these later “ Sonnets” can clearly be assigned to the 
early days of the poet’s wooings. Amongst these are the 127th, praising 
the raven-black eyes of his mistress, alluded to again in the 131st and 
132nd. 

The 128th is a good conceited thing, written on seeing Anne playing 
on the harpsichord, a fashionable instrument of that musical age, and 
patronised by Elizabeth herself. He says, quaintly : 

Those dancing chips, 
O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more bless’d than living lips. 
Since saucy Jacks so happy are in this, 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 

The 130th contains a mock assertion of her beauty. Some dared, 
however, to think his mistress not beautiful, for he says : 

Yet, in good faith, some say that thee behold, 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan. 

A third class of Sonnets, far more interesting than either of the two 
we have mentioned, contains open allusions to his actor's life, and his 
personal thoughts on the “sere and yellow leaf” of life. Such are the 
110th and 111th, already quoted by us in the chapter on “ Shakspeare 
the Actor.” He laments in these that fortune should have driven him 
to make himself ‘a motley to the view” (could he have acted one of his 
own fools?), and deplores the deep brand upon his name, What striv- 
ings of the soul are there in the agonising words— 


And almost thence my nature is subdued 
‘To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 





Pity me, then, dear friend. 

And again, in the 146th: 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross. 

And in the 122nd: 

Your love and pity fill. Doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamp’d upon my brow. 
So, in the 146th: 
Pity me, dear friend, and | assure you, 
Even that pity will suffice to cure me. 
He proceeds : 
In so profound an abyss I throw all care 
Of others’ voices, that my adder’s* sense 
To critics and to flatterers stopped are. 

Those of our readers who are unacquainted with this least known, but 
not least beautiful part of Shakspeare’s works, may be glad to have their 
attention drawn to the most poetical and highly-finished of the 
“Sonnets.” They are the 102nd, the 73rd, the 30th, and the 29th, 
in which is to be found the germ of the exquisite song in “ Cymbeline. 


* “Deaf adder.” 4Peains 
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AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Cuartrer XL. 


Tue fete of the Assumption, the 15th of August, arrived at last. Vain 
had been the entreaties of Father Eustace that Margaret would imitate 
the example of so many of all ranks, in preparing themselves for, and 
awaiting this epoch within the walls of a convent. She had been firm in 
her refusal; but he and her mother’s confessor had contrived that she 
should figure in the procession as one of the taper-bearers, such being, 
they thought, the best means to clear herself in the eyes of the multitude 
of the many suspicions naturally attaching to the niece of a Protestant, 
and the daughter of one of the victims of the Inquisition: it would be 
tantamount to an open declaration of her principles, and a formal accepta- 
tion of them on the part of the priesthood. It was long since so much 
activity had reigned in the house of the Van Meerens; but, alas! unlike 
days of yore, it was mingled with no feeling of joy. 

Chievosa appeared to take but little or no interest in these proceedings. 
It had more than once struck Margaret how lax was this singular indi- 
vidual in matters of religion. The lute was more frequently in his hand 
than the rosary, and she never knew him perform any of the multifarious 
duties imposed by the Catholic faith. She had seen him frequent no 
church, kneel at no altar; and all days were alike to him, so far as his 
diet and his amusements were concerned. It is true he pleaded having 
obtained indulgences to this effect, and Margaret well knew that a regular 
traffic of that sort existed, and that many of the aged and sick availed 
themselves of it; but she could not understand how one in the flower and 
vigour of his age should wish to recur to such means. She had, also, 
often observed the smile, or rather the sneer, which the sight of the cross 
called to his lips: she then remembered the often-repeated assertions of 
Father Eustace, that Chievosa professed no faith, and the thought filled 
her with additional dread. But busied with the preparations for the part 
she was going to take upon herself in the approaching pageantry, she had 
now no time to indulge in reflections of this nature. 

The day was beautiful. Not a cloud sullied the face of the heavens. 
The summer heat was tempered by the sea breeze, that was distinctly felt 
even at that distance inland, and the whole population of Antwerp was 
on foot at an early hour. All the bells of the town were filling the air 
with their glad peals, and guns occasionally booming over the water 
saluted the Queen of Heaven, and announced the progress of the cere- 
mony. From every town, from every pinnacle, and from every mast, 
streamed banners, which made the very air gay with their varied colours. 
The streets were strewed with flowers, and from the windows of all public, 
and numerous private buildings, hung samples of the richest velvets and 
looms which Italy and Flanders could produce. The fronts of these 
edifices were decorated with superb altars, where purple velvets and silver, 
waxen images and brocade tissues, lighted tapers, false and real flowers, 
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gilt paper and lace, were all skilfully interwoven to form those brilliant 
toys which scarcely please less the eye of grown man, than such combi- 
nations astonish and dazzle that of childhood. 

Although to the cold, calculating eye of reason, Catholic pomps must 
ever appear puerile, and leave no trace in a heart which a sterner, simpler 
mode of worship may touch, yet for the imaginative and the romantic they 
are fraught with a mysterious charm. The town thus decorated was an 
imposing sight ; but an observant eye might have traced the signs of the 
times in the many closed and abandoned houses that stood cold and silent, 
everywhere interspersed among those still occupied, and whose owners 
were anxious by every means in their power to display their sympathy 
with the festivities of the day. Prudence no less than devotion might 
have inspired this great zeal, although there can be no doubt but that as 
discussion inflames opinions, so religious dissensions, by fostering the spirit 
of opposition so natural to man, make each individual eager to display his 
tenets, with the ostentatious defiance of party spirit. ‘There were some 
dwellings, indeed, that even more amply testified to this truth, of which 
every issue was hermetically closed—where every member of the house- 
hold was mourning in sackcloth and ashes, as they pleased to term it, the 
mummery and idolatry that was going on without. These were awful 
signs, and precursors of the evils that were soon to come so abundantly 
over the land. 

The procession at last moved forward. The choristers tossing their 
censors—the priests in their long, rich habiliments—the magistrates and 
patricians headed by the Prince of Orange, over whose head a richly 
broidered canopy was borne, walking singly with lighted and armoriated 
tapers in their hands—the long train of lovely females in the very blossom 
of youth, whose snowy Flemish complexions rivalled the hue of their 
veils and garments, advancing slowly two by two, contrasting with the 
dark-clad matrons who followed in their rear—the interminable files of 
the various religious orders, male and female, stationed in Antwerp, whose 
picturesque costumes produced a striking effeet—the numbers of all ranks 
and ages, that joined the procession—the solemn chant that rose in air, 
interrupted every now and then by the low and silvery tingling of the 
choristers’ bell—the mysterious pause that ensued upon this mystic sign 
—all contributed to give the pageant an air of importance and grandeur 
which no rude, unmannerly clamours that here and there broke from the 
mob, could mar or diminish. 

There was, indeed, an obvious want of sympathy in the bystanders 
with the scene they witnessed—a want of reverence most unusual on 
such occasions. An air of sneering indifference was boldly exhibited by 
the mass, whilst defiance and menace sat on many a darkened brow. 
Many a sturdy fellow stood by with arms folded on his breast, still covered 
with the symbols of mourning for some victim of the Church, watching 
with lowering, sullen looks, the pageant as it passed along. But few 
were the marks of respect elicited even by the appearance of the ae 
image of the Virgin herself, in its stiff, rich brocade robe, wrought thoug 
it was by the fairest patrician hands; and meaning looks were exchanged 
among the most daring and reckless of the crowd, as their eyes rested 


on the crown of pure gold, glittering with rare gems, that encircled its 


head. 
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But when the Virgin and her dais, with her long retinue of priests, had 
swept by, and their eyes fell on the firm calm countenance of the Prince 
of Orange, these symptoms gave way to a general appearance of re- 
spectful awe. As the young girls advanced, one of the first, bearing the 
long, white, silken banner of the Virgin, seemed to excite universal 
sympathy : it was the daughter of Van Meeren, whose unmerited mis- 
fortunes had inspired so much indignation. Sorrow and the emotion of 
that day had blanched her cheek to the colour of the white rose; her 
eyes filled with tears, and her rich voice faltered, as she heard the com- 
passionate remarks around her. 

The more respectable Protestants, faithful to the promises given by 
Paul on their behalf, kept themselves confined to their houses ; and ex- 
cepting the partial instances of ill-will we have mentioned, the procession 
made its halts before the numerous altars everywhere erected, and passed 
through without the slightest hindrance. 

The day gave way to a soft balmy evening, and the population 
thronged the streets until a late hour. The twilight had reached that 
point where minor objects begin to grow indistinct, and uniform tints 
of deep shadow give grandeur to masses the irregularity of whose sur- 
face and outlines become blended in one general harmony. It was that 
hour whose witching stillness poets love to dwell upon ; which causes the 
young to dream, and even the most every-day beings to lower their 
voices as if in unison with the sinking day. 

A man closely muffled in his cloak, for which the mildness of the 
evening afforded no excuse, threaded carefully his way through the many 
groups whose voices were heard, though their forms were indistinct. He 
passed the gayer and better-filled squares, that of the Stadt Huys, the 
Exchange, and the Mint, and proceeded to a still more crowded quarter 
until he reached the Beerhooft, the gate leading to the river. 

When he emerged from the deep shade of the arch doorway on to the 
quay, he changed his quick step for a lounging gait, and sauntered 
towards the fish-market, at that hour crowded with people of the lower 
order. From beneath his sombrero he cast investigating glances around 
as he glided through the diverse knots, the purport of whose loud, ener- 
getic discussions, it required no keen ear to catch. Stopping at last, 
and leaning against a post to which a boat was tied, he gazed intently 
on the water. Near enough for speech, had such been intended, stood a 
group to which we must devote some attention. 

The principal figure was a tall, athletic youth, in the loose costume of 
a fisherman, the tones of whose voice, though deep and strong, war- 
ranted the belief that he had not long reached manhood. On one hand 
of him stood two boys, whose sharp, shrill, broken ejaculations announced 
that, in spite of the premature vigour which hard work and robust 
health had given to their frames, they but verged upon that period of 
life ; and on the other stood an aged female, whose habiliments, ragged 
even on this day of festivity, showed her to be among the poorest of the 
class to which she belonged. An old fisherman, and a slight, delicate 
young female, closed the circle, a few male figures, seen indistinctly in 
the increasing darkness, hovering around. 

“ Are you looking out for Van Kuypt’s boat, my fair master ?” said 
one of the lads, addressing the stranger the moment he became aware of 
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his vicinity. ‘‘ This is just the light to look out for it; then one knows 
why one can’t see it.” 

‘Why speak you of that boat to me?” answered a voice so melodious 
that it must instantly have betrayed Lopez Chievosa had he been known 
in these parts. “ Do you know my interest in it ?” 

“No,” said the lad, “and I don’t care; but you must not remain so 
near, as though you were one of us.” 

“Nay, I don’t intrude upon you.” 

‘Nevertheless, you must tramp,” said the elder boy, coming to the 
assistance of him who had begun the colloquy. 

“Nay, my lads, you can scarcely expect me to go at your bidding,” 
said Lopez. 

“ That’s a good one,’’ exclaimed one of his youthful interlocutors— 
“we'll make you, if that’s all.” 

“You had better try,” was the answer, in the same calm tone. 

“What is all that noise?” demanded the stalwart young mariner, 
coming forward. “ What are you about, you Ne’er-do-wells ?” 

“Why, you see, Jan van Kuyp, here’s a stranger oddly muffled, who 
has been hanging about us to see what we are after.” 

‘“‘ Let him alone, lads, he is quite welcome.” 

And he bid the boys back to the circle, without even in his disdain 
throwing a look at the intruder. 

‘“‘ Methinks,” said Chievosa, advancing softly towards him who had last 
spoken, “ I have, but now, heard you called by the name of Van Kuyp?” 

“ What of that?” replied the youth, gruffly. ‘‘ Have you any business 
with me ?” 

“Why, if you are a relation of him whose boat is lost, or said to be 
lost sf 

“T am that Van Kuyp’s son—have you any news of him?” 

“Tf so, you'll find here plenty of Van Kuyps to hear them,” exclaimed 
the shrill voices of the boys in chorus. 

“ Ay, ay, stranger—I am his wife,” said the old woman. 

“Hold your tongues, can’t you,” said the elder Van Kuyp, surlily ; 
“if you all talk at once, how can the man tell us what he wants ?” 

“T did not come to give news, but to ask some,” said Lopez ; “ for J, 
too, had a friend in that boat.’’ 

‘‘ It’s the friend of Master van Meeren,” shouted the lads. 

“Then we owe you no great thanks,” said Van Kuyp, throwing him- 
self into an almost threatening attitude ; “ it’s entirely through him that 
my father and brothers, and the best fishing-boat of the wharf, are gone 
to the devil.” 

“And that we are reduced to misery and want,” whimpered the 
female. 

“Yes, yes,” muttered the old fishermen, who had hitherto remained 
silent ; “it was a bad bargain—I told him it would turn up so, but he 
wouldn’t believe me.” ‘ : 

“Had I been at hand,” said young Kuyp, “ Master van Diest might 
have promised as much money as he pleased, it should not have tempted 





me, and I would have prevented father from getting into such a cursed 
blunder, but 1 was out with Haggedorn’s boat.” 
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“ Ay—had we but been there!” again shouted the boys in chorus. 

“ Will you talk again?” growled the elder brother, in a tone that 
eventually silenced them. 

«« No !—we owe no thanks to Master van Diest,” screamed the female 
at the top of her lungs, “ fair spoken as he is, to have brought my good 
man to such a pass!”’ 

“ He did not do it intentionally,” said Chievosa; ‘who could have 
foretold that oppression would go so far as to punish a poor fisherman for 
having taken a person on board of whom he probably knew no harm. 
That Cornelius van Meeren should be taken, even his friends cannot 
wonder at; but why Master van Kuyp should not be left free to go his 
ways, is a thing not to be understood, and a crying injustice.” 

‘‘ That’s what I have said over and over again,” said the old woman : 
‘and my best gold chain and earrings were in a box in the boat, I shall 
never see them again, nor my good man, nor my brave sons ;” and she 
raised her apron to her eyes. 

“ A father is a hard loss,” said young Kuyp, “ but to poor devils like 
us to lose a staunch, firm, well-rigged boat, is well-nigh as bad. How 
are we now to gain our bread? My father lately bought that boat with 
the best of his savings.” 

“Oh! we're miserable orphans!” said the boys, with one breath, 
nudging each other to keep silence. 

“ Nay, it is not that I am without natural feeling,” added the elder, 
“but the poor must think of eating before they mourn their dead—if 
dead there be in the case.”’ 

“ Alas! there can be but little doubt of that!” said Chievosa, with a 
deep-drawn sigh. 

The sound of female weeping was now heard. 

* Be quiet, Katty,” said the old fisherman ; “ the marriage with young 
Van Kuyp must be off for a time, but you need not break your heart 
about it. Your mother’s father would not give her to me until I had a 
boat of my own, and I worked full ten years before I had either, but you 
see I got both in the long run.” 

“ But there’s no time to wait,” exclaimed the young girl, “as you well 
know !”’ 

“ Ay—and I may work my fingers down to the knuckles,” said Jan, 
impatiently, “before I get such a tight craft as the Young Fraw. 
Blast those who came across her, say |, and our unjust task-masters, and 
those foul, meddling priests, who—but never mind—we'll pay them off 
one of these days fe 

* But,” interrupted Chievosa, “ you must not depart from the Chris- 
tian meekness and forbearance which you have this day exhibited. How 
much more praiseworthy is your conduct than that of the men of Am- 
sterdam and Ipres. Better struggle with your poverty—nay, even perish 
in it—than despoil the churches and break down the blessed images of 
the saints, as those wretched sinners have done. It is an awful thing to 
think that they have perpetrated so great an evil with impunity.” 
ek [ see no harm in breaking the wooden puppets,” said one of the 

ys. 

‘“* The crown on the Virgin’s head,”’ observed the other, ‘ I dare:say 
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is tare more than mother’s gold chain that she makes so much fuss 
about.” 

“ Much good does it do us,” returned the other, “that the priests 
and the saints go about in gold and silver robes whilst we are starving.” 

“ Hush, boys!” exclaimed the mother, angrily; “ you'll talk your- 
selves up to the gallows.” 

“ And what do we care,” muttered the elder son, “ whether we die by 
the gallows or by starvation? it’s all one.” 

“ Nay, I hope you will remain quiet,” said Chievosa, “ and that, what- 
ever may be your own misfortunes, you will respect the peace of others ; 
such conduct will do you great credit.” 

“ And if I were to take matters so quietly,” answered young Van 
Kuyp, gloomily, “ and suffer them to sink my al and drown my father 
and brothers as if they were blind puppies, and had no one to ask after 
them, what comfort is there left for us? No, no, master, I shan’t yet 
dance to that tune, I promise you.” 

“ As for your boat,” said Chievosa, “it was not sunk, you may be 
sure. They will rather have confiscated it for the benefit of the Church, 
especially at the near approach of a festivity like this. Besides, every 
windfall now must be applied to the replenishing of the ruined churches. 
It is a holy purpose, you know, and one for which you ought not to be- 
grudge your worldly goods.” 

‘¢ Curse the purpose and its holiness into the bargain!” exclaimed Jan, 
If you came here to preach, stranger, I warn you, you have come to 
the wrong market.” 

“ But, surely you do not mean to sack the churches as those in the 
north have done ?” said Lopez, severely. 

“ The story is then true that’s spread about ?’’ demanded one of the 
eager listeners from behind, now pressing forward. 

‘Ay! let’s hear what he has to say,” cried another, elbowing his way 
up to the place where Chievosa stood. 

“ It is but too true, my friends. But I trust honest fishermen like 
you will not think of imitating the example of a set of vagabonds and 
prostitutes. It would be the more shameful if you attempted to disturb 
the town on the very day that our good Prince of Orange is leaving us— 
but I am persuaded you are true men.” 

“Who told you we were about to do such things?” replied young 
Van Kuyp, fiercely. 

** And if we meant to do it,” said one of the lads, thrusting the crown 
of his hat under Chievosa’s chin, in the vain attempt at confronting him 
nose to nose, “it is not you, nor the like of you, that would pre- 
vent us.” 

“ That’s not a true man at any rate !” observed the quondam bride of 
the young Van Kuyp. 

“‘ T’d like to see his face,” said her lover; “ we suffer no traitors nor 
monklings among us.” He darted forward as he spoke, so did the boys, 
even more eagerly than himself ; they fancied the object of their suspi- 
cion was in their grasp, but, favoured by the darkness that had greatly 
increased, and by the number of people who now began to crowd the 
quay on their issuing forth from, or taking their way to, the numerous 
public-houses on the wharf, he had disappeared and was nowhere to be 
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found. Nor was he long or carefully sought after, for his artful insinua- 
tions had roused the worst passions of his listeners—revenge and cupidity; 
and the group around them grew more numerous and noisy as their half- 
drunken friends and acquaintances came to refresh themselves from the 
fumes of the beerpot in the cool breezes of the evening. | 
The first day of the féte of the Virgin, however, closed in peace and 
uiet; nor was the rest of night disturbed by aught more alarming than 
the baying of some houseless dog, or the regular and responsive cries of 
the watchman. 


CuaptTer XLI. 


Tue succeeding day closed without any decidedly hostile demonstra- 
tion, although some passing symptoms appear to have struck the magis- 
trates in no favourable light, from the somewhat timid measures taken on 
the third day ; the ceremonies, especially the procession of the Virgin, 
having been prohibited, without any adequate reason being publicly 
assigned, though it was generally supposed that this precaution was 
owing to the departure of the Prince of Orange, who, yielding at length 
to the solicitations of the regent, departed for Brussels on the previous 
eve. 

Vespers had tolled, and were over at every church and monastery in 
Antwerp. The cathedral, although now deserted, except by a few old 
beggar-women, who lingered on the steps, and some ragamufhns loitering 
about the doors, still remained open. Disengaging themselves from 
their companions, two boys, whose costume, even for their condition, was 
of the most wretched description, entered the body of the church, and 
advanced with lazy steps towards the choir. On their way thither they 
stopped more than once; and had it not been for their low, ruffanly 
countenances, the long investigating glances they cast at every step, might 
have been attributed to unbounded admiration, which the interior of the 
cathedral was well calculated to excite, even in the bosom of the most 
uncultivated. The loftiness of the edifice—the gigantic proportions of 
architecture, which never fail to impress the rae 2 even of the sternest 
with a feeling of awe, combined with the display of pomp and magni- 
ficence to take the eye and the fancy, as it were, a storm. 

Well did the ministers of the Catholic faith understand how to use all 
the means within their reach to captivate and enslave the imagination. 
The long aisles that lost themselves in vistas—the half-obscurity preserved 
within the numerous chapels—the flickering lamp which burned here and 
there before some dark picture, or the wax tapers lighted before the black 
velvet pall of some yet unclosed coffin—the deep silence interrupted only 
by an occasional and almost noiseless footfall—the tingling of the priests’ 
bell, or the sigh of some mourner—these associations have in them 
something of the mysterious, that touches a chord responsive in every 
imaginative being. | 

Wealth was gorgeously displayed in the gold and silver ornaments, the 
rich vases, the velvets and tissues, and the crosses that decorated each and 
os altar, the fronts of which, in many instances, were of pure silver, 
until the whole lost itself in a blaze of splendour at the high altar, which 


the eye was dazzled to meet. The host, the reliquary boxes, the votive 
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offerings on many a shrine, the ornaments with which the saints were 
bedecked, the missals, the censors, the dresses of the priests, glittered 
with gold, silver, and jewels, out of which monarchs need not have blushed 
to have made themselves crowns. Not only were the pride of art and 
the power of wealth blended, but that every feeling might be soothed, 
every sympathy claimed, the pomp of heraldry was likewise everywhere 
displayed. The hatchments of the rich and noble hung on every column, 
decorated every tomb. Armorial bearings and coronets received, and 
threw within from the stained windows in mellow tints, the light of day 
—they lay carved in the stone that the foot carelessly pressed, and could 
be traced in the manifold symbols delicately wrought in wood, which 
supported and decorated the pulpit, and in the intricate carving of the 
stalls. 

But if these were, and still are, the general characteristics of Catholic 
churches, who shall portray the attractions of the Cathedral of Antwerp, 
even at that period unrivalled for its magnificence? Who shall attempt 
to describe the hundred and forty altars, each rivalling the other in 
splendour, and yet differing in its arrangement—the beautiful confes- 
sionals, with their carved wreaths of alternate flowers, fruits, and cherubs 
—the gigantic organ, with its long polished tubes and carved choir of 
angels—the colossal chandeliers of massive silver, which rose like columns 
by the grand altar—the lamps, the statues, the railings; every detail, in 
short, in itself a masterpiece of art? And scrutinising enough were 
the looks that the two boys cast on every object as they advanced, until 
they reached the principal nave. 

Here they commenced, in a subdued tone, laughing and talking 
together, and sideling along, they took their way towards the dais under 
which the image of the Virgin, stripped of some of its holiday finery, was 
deposited. Here they performed sundry grimaces, playing all sorts of 
antics, and demanding if little Mary were afraid, that she dared not show 
her face that day in the streets; and finally vented upon the image some 
low abuse, which sufficiently betrayed the premature viciousness of the 
little rascals. Then one of the young Van Kuyp—for the boys were no 
other than the junior members of that respectable family—apparently 
fatigued of this species of amusement, mounted into the pulpit, and in a 
mocking tone repeated some scurrility, whilst he exerted himself to the 
uttermost to adopt the manner of a priest in the act of preaching. 

The church now began to fill with persons of very equivocal appear- 
ance, who dropped in singly, and as it would seem by chance. The elder 
Van Kuyp and the old mariner, whose promising daughter was the young 
man’s quasi bride, and some of the men and boys who had hovered round 
their party on the eve, were foremost among the rest, and rivalled each 
other in loading the Virgin with invectives, and frequently squabbled, in 
appearance at least, among themselves. 

It was not long before a sturdy young sailor descried the youth offici- 
ating after his own manner in the pulpit. Quick as thought he mounted 
the steps, and seizing the young pe by the collar with no gentle 
grasp, accompanying his action with as an expression of well-feigned 
indignation, hurled him from his post. The fall was no slight one; and 
the elder Van Kuyp, fired at the sight, in his turn mounted to the pulpit 
and began to maltreat the offender. The riot augmented with every 
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second, and many spectators, attracted by the noise, now crowded the 
cathedral. 

Behind one of the pillars an unheeded observer, who had glided in 
with the rest, stood viewing their movements with the keenest attention. 
His person being no longer muffled, as when they had last seen him, and 
his voice no longer heard, the sundry members of the family and society 
of Van Kuyp there assembled, even had they noticed the presence of 
Chievosa, could scarcely have recognised him. He perceived with satis- 
faction that his scheme was in full training, and that his insidious counsel 
would in all probability bear full fruits. 

In truth, matters did not rest there. Day after day, and strange to 
say unchecked, and even unnoticed by the magistrates, similar scenes 
were enacted at Our Lady’s. On the morning of the 21st, indeed, these 
proceedings met with a feeble obstacle in the measures adopted by John 
of Immerseel, the burgomeister, who endeavoured to stay the tide of 
outrage by closing the church doors; but this too tardily-adopted pre- 
caution was attended with but partial success. Many of the rioters had 
even been shut in, not unperceived, but whom it was found impossible to 
eject. These grew more and more noisy as the darkness increased ; and 
it was rumoured by some without, that from the peculiar nature of the 
sounds, they must be at their work of demolition. 

The more wealthy burghers and artisans, instead of interfering to 
prevent a calamity they anticipated, retired shrinking into their own 
dwellings ; and gradually as the evening stole on only the worst part of 
the population were visible in the streets—men whose tattered habiliments 
denoted a state of utter destitution, and whose language betrayed their 
rakish habits, and women who seemed to have retained no link with 
respectability ; and these thronged about the door of the cathedral as if 
willing to foree an entrance. That they had not come to the scene of 
action unprepared was evident, for every man had provided himself either 
with a hammer, ladder, ropes, or axes; but few among them had fire- 
arms, or means of effectual defence, had such been necessary. It was 
now dark, and after many vain endeavours to that effect, they at last 
gained admittance by a lateral door, and rushed in simultaneously, 
shouldering each other forward, striving which should be the foremost. 

When the place before the principal entrance was cleared of the rabble, 
two persons of a very different description remained stationary, and might 
even have attracted each other's notice had not their whole attention 
been engrossed by the huge pile before them, and the scenes which, in 
all probability, were at that very moment being enacted within it. They 
remained for a considerable time passive or apparently unmoved ob- 
servers, or rather listeners, when one of the two, detaching himself from 
the wall which had hitherto shielded him from view, began to move 
slowly towards the cathedral. Having arrived at the threshold he 
seemed irresolute, paused, looked cautiously round, again moved forward, 
and proceeded to walk round the walls, as if to examine whether there 
were no means of scaling them; but the heavy buttresses by which he 
sought more than once to elevate himself towards the windows, afforded 
no sufficient point of support for a figure somewhat of the heaviest. He 
returned to the west front and halted in great perplexity, rubbed his 
forehead, and, apparently at a loss how to attain his object, reluctantly 
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turned his back on the church. He had not, however, walked man 
yards when he retracted his steps and again ascended to the door. This 
manceuvre was repeated several times, when at last he fairly made for 
the side door, through which he had seen the mob enter, and pushing it 
gently open, disappeared within its poreh. The other individual had no 
sooner observed this operation than with a rapid step he, too, hurried 
towards, and entered by the same door. 

That the first intruder was Van Diest who could doubt that knew that 
honest burgher’s temperament, and had viewed his movements on this 
occasion. Certainly he was the last man in the world to have counte- 
nanced, or interfered with, proceedings of this nature; and equally far 
from his thoughts was the intention of noting the guilty for the purpose 
of ultimately delivering them up to justice. The insatiate thirst to wit- 
ness what, being perfectly new, he had no idea of—his unhappy curiosity 
had alone drawn him into a place where his presence was so little to be 
looked for. In order to avoid discovery so far as in him lay, he skulked 
behind such projections as were likely to screen him from observation 
without interfering with his own line of vision; and it required no little 
nerve to stand his ground in view of what was enacting around him. 

The tapers, lighted before consecrated shrines, had been torn from 
their places by the women, who now made them supply the place of 
torches to light the men in their work of devastation. The latter, with 
unparalleled ruthlessness, had even violated the sanctuary of the dead, and 
had cast away the fragments of their marble monuments, with the muti- 
lated statues they had torn from their niches; and the beautiful pictures 
which formed one of the principal riches of the church, lay scattered 
about, rent, and trodden under foot. It was strange in that glimmering 
light to see half-clad men—for most of them had flung away their 
doublets for more freedom of action—hovering in mid-air, as it were, as 
they sealed the gallery encircling the large, magnificent organ, whose 
solemn peals were never more to resound through the lofty dome of Our 
Lady. It was, too, a strange sound which now filled the church, as the 
hammer fell upon the polished tubes, and caused them to fly in broken, 
glittering fragments through the air, occasionally accompanied by a long, 
mournful note, which echoed along the aisles of the church like the 
lament of unseen spirits that watched over it, and that night watched in 
vain. 

As Van Diest contemplated the deeds of these active, fearless beings, 
and saw them, with the rapidity of thought and unexampled vigour, 
climb up the lofty columns and the high walls, where no footing seemed 
afforded them, and the unceasing blows of their hammers struck upon his 
ear as if they were winged by magic, every one that fell flinging into 
space some rare piece of art or antiquity,—as he marked them gliding 
like visions of darkness through the dim chapels, intent on the same work 
of destruction, or with blind fury breaking the carved confessionals into 
shapeless planks, and attacking with insane yells of nent. the conse- 
crated reliquaries or the shrine of the Host, and observed the prompt, 
incredible success that attended their movements,—when he saw large 
fragments of stone flying about them like a shower of hail, without 
harming or even pi any, as though the reckless perpetrators of 
this sacrilege bore charmed lives,—as these dark forms vented their fury 
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thus unopposed upon what thousands of good men considered holy, the 
thought might involuntarily have suggested itself to his mind that they 
were rather some emissaries from the realms of darkness, whose black wings 
might from one moment to the other be unfolded, than living, breathing 
mortals. But when his eye lighted upon some, hurrying to and fro 
laden with booty, consisting of all the consecrated vases, crosses, and 
priests’ garments, which they were carrying out of the church as fast 
as they could, his mind was but too well reassured as to their earthly 
origin. 

ver the choir, since 1555, in which year Philip had held a grand 
chapter of Knights of the Golden Fleece within the walls of this church, 
hung all the armorial bearings of the knights who had then assisted. 
There, also, stood a gigantic figure of our Saviour on the cross, with the 
crucified thieves on either hand, whose summits touched the part from 
which the shields depended. These figures, beautifully gilt, were not 
likely to escape the notice of the destroyers who now poured on like a 
torrent towards this portion of the edifice. They beat down the cross into 
fragments; but whether they found this a labour that taxed their patience 
too much, or whether they considered the effigies of the thieves as worthy 
representatives of their own party, they certainly spared them. In 
demolishing the crucifix, however, in which, as an object of art, there was 
but little to regret, they caused many of the escutcheons to fall to the 
ground ; among which were those of the Prince of Orange, the Counts 
of Egmont and Horn, and many others of the noblest the land boasted. 
At the sight of this accident, which the superstition of the time would 
naturally turn into an omen, Van Diest unguardedly uttered a deep 

an. In a moment a man was at his side, and a hand upon his arm. 

‘Whom have we here ?” he exclaimed, in no gentle tone. “ By 
St. Anthony it’s Master van Diest—who would have thought it ?” 

“ You, ci van Kuyp! I am glad to meet yon—I have been seeking 
you all over the fish-market.” 

“Indeed !” said Van Kuyp, darkly, and without relinquishing his hold, 
‘then you have found me—what have you to say? Is father and the 
boat returned ?” 

*“*No,” stammered Van Diest, “not yet.” 

‘“‘ And never will,” cried Van Kuyp, bitterly. ‘It is all your fault, 
Master van Diest, that our father got into such a scrape. Now tell me, 
what should hinder me from paying myself off upon you, as I am doing 
upon others, for the evil that has been done us? I wot there are not 
many here to befriend you. Answer me that, I say, since you can answer 
nothing else.” 

“ But, my friend,” said Van Diest, a little perplexed, and more 
than half frightened, “it is not my fault if matters have turned out so 
badly ; I meant no harm to your father or to any one else. For the love 
of the Virgin let me go.” 

“Do not speak of the Virgin to me,” said the young Van Kuyp, 
lau neg, an ; “you see we are somewhat roughly handling her to- 
night. But say,” he continued, shaking Van Diest slightly, “ why should 
I not wreak my vengeance on you as well as on others who have come 
across me ?” 


By this time, attracted by the voice of their companion, several of the 
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friends of Van Kuyp, and among the rest his mischievous brothers, sur- 
rounded Van Diest. 

“Yes,” cried the latter, eager for strife and outrage, for which their 
evening's prowess had given them new zest, “down with him! Demolish 
him as we have the wooden images!” And, adding action to words, they 
tore the cloak from his shoulders, and knocked the barret off his head. 

Van Diest, although enervated by the extreme quietude of his habits, 
was by no means constitutionally a coward; but, for the first time in his 
life involved in such a scene of riot, he scarcely knew in his bewilderment 
whether to fly, or try to soothe by fair words, or to intimidate by threats. 
Luckily for him, instinct taught him to reject the first plan, and reflec- 
tion made him abandon the last ; a middle course only remained, and this 
he attempted to follow. 

“My friends—my good friends,” he repeated, “what do you want 
with me? I am not your enemy.” 

“ Ay, but you are,” shouted several voices at a time; “for how came 
you here—you who are none of us? And what brought you? Youare a 
spy—you want to note our names and faces, that you may remember 
them at a good time to get us into trouble! But we'll soon make you 
forget all that: we know a way that'll do it.” 

The dark forms of the men crowded more closely round the unfortu- 
nate burgher, whilst the women stood aloof at a short distance with 
torches in their hands, passively gazing upon what was passing before 
them. The flickering light thus thrown faintly on near and low objects, 
and lost in the ascending gloom of the lofty arches, added to the wild 
effect of the scene, and tended not a little to disorder the nerves of their 
intended victim. 

“You are mistaken, my good friends,” he repeated, anxiously ; “ I am 
not come to spy you, quite the contrary, I assure you.” 

‘Perhaps you are come to help us,” said Van Kuyp, angrily. “ No, 
no, master, that won't pass, and you know too many of us.” 

“Bah! let him peach if he dare!” exclaimed another wild-looking 
youth. “I say let us put him in a way to see more of what passes. 
Hoist him to the very top of the church—I know of a niche that will 
exactly fit him.” 

“Oh, what capital fun!’ shrieked the boys Van Kuyp at the top of 
their cracked voices. 

“Yes, up with him—up with him !” shouted many voices, accompanied 
with peals of laughter. “From that place he can well observe what is 
done beneath.” 

“ But this will be wilful murder,” expostulated poor Van Diest, in the 
greatest agitation. ‘ My head will grow dizzy at such a height—I can 
never stand it—I shall fall upon the pavement and be dashed to pieces 
on the spot.” 

“Nay, nay, you'll stick fast enough, I’ll warrant you,” said one of the 
men, moving forward as if about to seize him. 

“Stay a moment, for God’s sake !—let me compromise matters with 
you; Iam arich man; I can afford to buy myself off this—this horrid fate a 

“ But it is a mere joke,” observed the man who had just spoken, a tiler 
by trade, and who did not understand the horror with which this proposal 
filled the mind of the burgher. 
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“ Joke or earnest,” resumed Van Diest, “ I am quite ready to buy my- 
self off. Name your price, and if not too extravagant——” 

“ Pay us the price of the boat that’s lost by your fault,” whispered 
Van Kuyp in his ear, “ and I'll get you off.” 

«T will, I will,” was the unhesitating reply. 

‘Do you promise ?” 

“TI do, by our Lady !” 

“ Eno i. Have you any money about you ?” 

“ By the merest chance a few gold pieces.” 

‘Give them to me. Well,” said Van Kuyp in a louder tone, for the 
preceding colloquy had passed almost in whispers—“ I do not think this 
man is as black as heappears. Here, Steenwyck, Peters, Martin, here’s 
gold the honest master bestows on us—real golden florins. We cannot 
after that in fairness play him any trick. Besides, I know him well—he 
is like all our fair masters of the town, good enough in his way, but not 
over wise.” 

‘© A few gold pieces won't do it,” said one of the men, shaking his 
head. ‘ Each of us must be promised a gold piece for himself and one 
for his lass. We are not above thirty here, for the others are all at work, 
so that won't ruin you, Master What’s-your-name.” 

“Yes,” said Van Diest, “I will give the money to each separately, 
or to all collectively, as you may choose to call upon me for it.” 

But who is to believe you?” asked another. 

“T'll vouch for him,” shouted Van Kuyp, ‘‘ and those who won’t take 
my word shall take something else, that’s all.” 

Now as Jan and his brothers, as well as his absent father, had always 
enjoyed the reputation of being the most raffish and quarrelsome of the 
whole quarter in which they dwelt, this last threat silenced all remaining 
doubts. 

At that instant, those who had been most eager in demolishing at the 
top of the church, and who had hitherto accompanied the noise of their 
hammers and pulleys with the psalms of David, chanted with a nasel 
twang to the cheering and sustaining of their spirits, succeeded in com- 
pletely destroying the high altar, and shouted in triumph as the crash- 
ing timbers fell, ‘‘ Vive les Gueux!—Vive les Gueux !” and the ery re- 
verberated through the building, and was repeated like a war-whoop by 
unseen savages from the dark aisles, the chapels of which they were 
destroying. The men who surrounded Van Diest paused for a moment, 
and then exclaimed as with one voice : 

“He shall shout ‘ Vive les Gueux!’ with us, or we will hoist him up ; 
and we will give one living saint to the church for the hundred stone ones 
we have broken.,”’ 

They were now joined by a couple of men carrying the consecrated 
cup filled with wine set apart for the holy communion. 

“ He shall drink too,” they shouted, seizing the cup and holding it to 
Van Diest’s lips.“ Drink—drink.” 

“ Drink,” whispered Jan, “ or you are lost !” 

Van Diest's trembling lips touched the silver goblet, though not the 
liquor, and his quaking voice was heard uttering feebly the ery of “ Vive 
les Gueux !”" which was then fiercely re-echoed around him. 

“‘ Now, my men,” said Jan, who seemed possessed of one of those bold, 
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quick temperaments that always take the lead, “we had better put him 
under — of a couple of us, that he may not get away ay alarm 
the archers, and then to work ourselves, or we shall lose our share of the 
booty.” 

The latter argument was conclusive. Jan forced his young brothers 
away with him, for they were more than half inclined to stay behind and 
torment the burgher. Ina few minutes Van Diest found himself under 
the restraint of two very impatient youths, and it required no great per- 
spicacity to conclude that they would soon leave him to his fate. Here all 
might have ended well for Van Diest ; but he had not long stood in that 
situation, when somebody, whose person, now that all the torches had been 
withdrawn from that spot, could not be descried, glided rapidly up to the 
side of one of his sentinels. 

“Tf you remain here you lose all your chances,” said a voice which 
Van Diest thought he remembered. ‘“ Lock him up somewhere safe, and 
go to work.” 

The sentinel turned to the spot from whence the voice of his monitor 
proceeded, but he had withdrawn as swiftly and as noiselessly as he had 
approached ; his counsel, however, appeared, after the expiration of a 
few minutes, irresistible ; and the men in very few words agreed with 
each other to follow it to the letter. They dragged Van Diest into one 
of the dismantled chapels encumbered with the wrecks of its splendour, 
and where yet lay confusedly around, the hammers, chisels, and axes, 
with which the ruin had been wrought, and thrusting him hastily over 
a heap of stones, they closed the door with a loud clang, and hurried 
away. 

Von Diest was not without hope that, as they had not locked him in, 
he might easily effect his escape ; but in this he was mistaken: the door 
was fastened by a spring lock, and yielded to none of his efforts. His 
situation was truly deplorable. There he stood, without his saye or 
doublet, which, together with his bonnet, the mischievous boys had taken 
care not to return ; how, in this miserable plight, did he repent his ill- 
starred curiosity! He had now seen how Iconoclasts in a very few hours 
could rifle a church, but what pleasure or profit had this knowledge 
brought him? How much better, he thought, would have been his 
condition in his comfortable warm bed than shivering in a damp chapel, 
in which the only resting-place he could find was the edge of an 
open grave. He groped about to see if he could discover some for- 
gotten ladder or rope * means of which he might endeavour to scale 
the wall, which did not communicate with the roof of the cathedral; but 
these were nowhere to be found. He then tried an appeal to the pity of 
those who occasionally hurried past his prison; but jeers and laughter 
were the only answers he obtained to his moving entreaties. One or two 
of the girls, more charitable than the men, attempted to open the door ; 
but it was found as fast from without as from within. 

By degrees, as the men and women laden with booty departed from 
the church to return no more, the din began to decrease; and the rest 
gathering up their instruments, soon marched off in a body, as they 
loudly proclaimed, with the intention of throwing themselves into other 
churches and the monasteries. Van Diest saw Van Kuyp hurrying tg 
him with a ladder on his back; but he was too much preoccupied to 
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attend to the burgher’s cries for help: and as midnight sounded 
from all the churches in Antwerp, that of Our Lady, with its soli 
occupant, was left to silence and darkness. Of all the splendours of the 
cathedral nothing remained but the shell. Its riches were in the hands 
of the spoilers—its works of art lay scattered in shapeless ruins upon the 
ground—its pomps—its vanities—its records of holiness and worldly 
grandeur—its traditions of past ages—all was dust and crumbling frag- 
ments; and where the pious knelt but a few hours before, yawning 
vaults were ready to receive the heedless intruder. 

The chill of night caused poor Van Diest many a shudder. Had he 
been among the imaginative and susceptible of this world, a long, tedious 
night, whose silence was only broken by the striking of the clock as hour 
after hour stole by—a ani which seemed to his acute senses more than 
ordinarily clear as it vibrated through empty space—a night spent in a 
freshly desecrated church amidst violated tombs, might have brought 
many a fanciful and hideous vision to assail his mind in his weary watches ; 
nor will we say that Van Diest was quite free from the superstitious fears 
of his day: his rosary, fortunately, had escaped the hands of his tor- 
mentors, and this was his comfort through the livelong night—for 
whither could he turn his thoughts but those thoughts must of necessity 
be painful? We will not remain with him to listen to the creaking 
beams, and occasionally falling stones, the only sounds that now replaced 
the tumult which had so lately reigned within those walls; nor will we 
watch with him for the first dim streak of light which he fondly hoped 
would announce with coming day, coming succour—we will rather leave 
him in the unpleasant predicament in which his own folly had placed him. 

That night was one of terror to the inhabitants of Antwerp. The 

atricians, the merchants, every respectable member of the community, 
in short, remained during many hours armed to the teeth behind their 
bolted and barred doors, trembling lest the partial outrages of a limited 
number of thieves and vagabonds, which they mistook for an outbreak of 
popular fury, should extend even unto their own quiet dwellings. 

It is difficult to account for the conduct of so great a number of armed 
men, certainly not deficient in courage, in remaining thus awe-stricken 
behind their walls, when the merest effort must have taught them to 
appreciate their enemies’ weakness by their own strength, otherwise than 
by attributing it to the general panic which, as so many striking illus- 
trations in history clearly prove, any sudden commotion will produce. 
Had but a hundred resolute men sallied forth that night—nay, had the 
magistrates but shown the slightest degree of resistance—the sacrilegious 
outrage had not taken place. It might be that the Catholics mistrusted 
the Protestants, and that the latter dreaded on their side some new snare 
of their adversaries; be that as it may, no one stirred from their doors. 

The affrighted nuns, when they became aware that their houses were 
on the point of being assailed, dreading personal violence, fled in disorder 
through the streets, seeking temporary refuge within the houses of their 
friends and relations ; and the monks themselves, though strong in num- 
bers, suffered their magnificent churches to be sacked before their very 
eyes. Thus the night passed away in alarm, and many were the sleep- 
less eyes besides those of our friend Van Diest, that peered anxiously 
through the obscurity for the first tokens of approaching day. 
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THE COQUETTE PENITENT. 
BY E. E. M. K. 


“ One evening in January of the present year she sat alone. A book was in 
her hand, a poem on its open page, and a name, at the sight of which her tears 
fell thick and fast—the heart was busy within; and while the leaf was yet blis- 
tered with her weeping, she sought relief in song.” 


Mine eyes o’erbrimming, 
Through tear-drops swimming, 
The fatal vision would seek to efface ; 
But vain the endeavour, 
Revived now for ever, 
Memory, O where is thy resting-place ! 


As dews but render 
A new-born splendour 
To leaves whose lustre might else decay, 
So with these tears starting, 
Our meeting—our parting, 
Life-like return, too vividly stay ! 





His sad sweet numbers 
From Lethe slumbers 
Have stirred the spell-bound waves of the past, 
Which laden with treasures, 
Our day-dreams, our pleasures, 
Rock broken before me the fragments cast. 


A wealthy coffer 

He might not proffer, 

| But oh! to woman how more than gold! 
A true heart’s devotion, 
Whose every emotion 

No power of earth but mine own control'd. 


Yet unrequited, 
His love I slighted, 
Nor blush’d at faults I must now deplore ; 
Though his look was gentle, 
Our foe was the rental, 
And love resigned for the shining ore ! 


And when he departed, 

The noble-hearted ! 
His grief too deep for reproach I knew : 

How could he love me, 

In worth so above me! 
How can he suffer, and I not rue! 
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MRS. WILLIAM JOHNSON’S CAFE-DINATOIRE. 
A TALE OF HIGH LIFE. 


As we were taking our accustomed stroll up Regent-street late one 
afternoon, we happened to meet Bill Johnson. Reader, do you know Bill? 
We dare say you do—by sight, at least. He is, during the morning, an 
“ outsider” on the Stock Exchange, and not the least cunning of the 
many, both Jew and Gentile, who congregate there. In the afternoon he 
plays the distinguished réle of a fine old English gentleman, by appear- 
ing at the West End in a blue coat and buff trousers, and amuses himself 
by “looking at the gals,” as he terms it. 

‘Well, Fred, my boy, ’ow are yer?” was the first greeting from our 
worthy friend. 

Of course we replied in a satisfactory manner, and, after a desultor 
conversation on the weather and other bétes noires of English colloquy, 
were about taking leave, when he added, 

“ By-the-by, Fred, what do yer say to coming down to our shop on 
Monday? Mrs. William Johnson is going to give a caffy-dinner-tory.” 

“ Café-dinner—how much?” we naturally inquired, erectis auribus at 
the cabalistic word “ dinner,” a repast which, we knew, was not to be 
sneezed at, when given by Bill Johnson. 

“Oh, you must know what I mean! One of them half-dinner half- 
breakfasts, such as the Marchioness of Derrydown gives.” 

“Ah! a café-dinatoire. Certainly—we accept the invitation with 
pleasure.” 

* Very well, then—at half-past twelve on Monday, at Hipperpotymus 
Lodge.”’ 

“ Hippopotamus Lodge! What, have you left Woodbines?”—the 
name of Bill’s former box in the country, be it remarked. 

‘Oh, Woodbines, or Hipperpotymus ; it’s all the same. Mrs. William, 
you must know, went to see the sa interesting crittur, as she calls him, 
when he first went to hang out at the Zoo; and so nothing would satisfy 
her but to call our place after him.” 

Had we been of a vulgar turn of mind, we should have expressed our 
readiness by saying ‘“ We're game.”’ As it was, thanks to our foreign 
education, we replied, “‘ Nous sommes gibier,” and left Bill Johnson, who 
understands French, but don’t speak it, in a painful state of perplexity 
how to reconcile our present appearance with that of the gibier fumé in 
oy he was wont to indulge at the Trois Fréres, when on his visit to 

aris. 

Before going any further, it may be as well to furnish our readers with 


a carte du pays, by introducing them to Bill and Mrs. William Johnson 
formally. 


Ehre den Frauen! Sie pflechten und weben 
Himmlische Rosen in’s irdische Leben! 
So let the lady have precedence. 
Mrs. William Johnson afforded a perfect exemplification of the truth 


of the old i ** Set a beggar on horseback,” &c. When Bill used to 
keep the oil-shop in Blackburn-buildings, Cow-cross, never was there a 
more cheerful and motherly woman than all accounts represented her to 


be; indeed, during that period of her life, she might have worthily fur- 
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nished a prototype to the immortal bard, who electrified the world by his 
vivid description of Mrs, Bubb, who was “fair and free, gay, fat, and 
forty-three,”—for such was Dolly Johnson in her chrysalis state. Un- 
luckily for herself, though perhaps fortunately for her friends, who under- 
stand what good dinners are, the grub became a butterfly when Bill 
invested his savings in railway-shares, and was brought into notice by the 
“ neyas Bacievs,” who found in him a congenial spirit. Bill soon got on 
in the world, and, to use his own words, “sunk the shop ;” while, too 
clever to tempt the bubble reputation in the railway-market, he left 
Capel-court in time, and contented himself with the slower, though 
surer, progress of the Stock Exchange. His own graphic narration of 
his reasons for migration must not be allowed to pass unnoticed. “I felt 
as ’ow this ’ere was too good to last,” he once said to us, while giving a 
detailed account of his rise and progress over his ninth glass of gin-and- 
water at the Deafun’s Head; “and though I was well in with Josh,” as 
he will ever persist in calling his Iron Majesty, through some confusion 
of ideas between him and a celebrated prize-fighter of the same name, 
“still I thought I’d better hook it, for little fish ts sweet, and no 
mistake.” 

Still, to do Bill justice, he never forgot his old friends, and when Mrs. 
William retires from Hippopotamus Lodge to benefit her health by a 
change of air, as she frequently does when the London world goes out of 
town, nothing affords him greater pleasure than to summon his contem- 
poraries of Blackburn-buildings round his well-covered board, among 
whom we may reckon the butcher and the publican round the corner, 
when they spend their time in expatiating on Mrs. William’s objects of 
“ bigotry and virtue,” or, when the enemy cannot otherwise be slaughtered, 
get up a scratch match on the lawn between Mr. Aitchbone’s black-and- 
tan terrier Fan, and Bill’s celebrated bulldog Spot, on which many heavy 
bets of “ glasses round” usually depend. 

However, when Mrs. William Johnson—zée Cripps, of Johnsonstown, 
County Cork, as she calls herself on her cards—is at home, nothing of 
the sort takes place. Mrs. William feels she was born to “ briller’’ in 
genteel society; and, indeed, her education has peculiarly adapted her 
for it, as she was apprenticed to Mrs. Falderal, the great court milliner, 
and thus had many opportunities of entering the first circles when she 
carried home the bandboxes. At the same time, she is cursed with the 
demon of taste, and we may imagine the sort of life Bill leads among the 
abortions after the antique which fill up every corner of his hospitable 
abode. She is also a Puseyite, and addicted to Protectionist principles, 
and has brought Bill to the same way of thinking, though malicious 
rumour states he was once a violent Radical, and took in the Weekly 
Flyblow ; but he rightly says that, as a landed proprietor—i. é., possessor 
of a lawn and a paddock—he has a stake in the country. But the truth 
is, Mrs. Johnson has noticed that the Protectionists number in their 
ranks all the high-born and noblest in the land, while none but vulgar 
cotton-spinners, &e., belong to the Free-trade party; and, of course, she 
cannot bear anything low. This, too, accounts for Bill’s present after- 
noon costume, 

The way we formed the acquaintance of the Johnsons was both curious 
and instructive. It took place at Aix-la-Chapelle, where we rescued 
Bill from the clutches of the —T the shape of Douadniers, who 
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had laid their unhallowed hands on a four-and-a-half cask of gin, which 
he had brought with him for his own private delectation, “ because,” as 
he afterwards confessed to us, “hock never agreed with him.” Now, as 
Bill never knew what hock was till about a year before, when his great- 
ness fell upon him, we thought he had hardly given the wine a fair trial. 
After saving the gin, we travelled together up the Rhine, and together 
visited Heidelberg and its Schloss, which elicited even Bill’s admiration, 
though it was, as usual, limited to an utilitarian “ point de vue,” for he 
remarked, “ What a stunnin’ thing it ud be, to have these ‘ere ruins on 
Primrose Hill, done up as a nobby public-ouse; a fellow might make his 
fortin in a couple of fine Sundays.” During the three weeks of his 
compulsory stay at Baden (for of course his first lesson at rowge-et-noir 
forced him to await remittances from England) he formed an acquaint- 
ance with the potent kirschwasser, for the gin was long before consumed, 
and was obliged to allow it was no contemptible substitute for whisky. 
We also made an excursion to Strasburg, where Bill expressed his un- 
qualified disgust at the red trousers of the soldiers of the line, and 
flattered himself he could lick any three of the “skimpy” Frenchmen 
single-handed. Nor could any persuasion on our part induce him to 
ascend the steeple of the cathedral, for he had received a lesson which 
he would remember to his dying day, when performing his duty as a 
good citizen, by climbing the Monument, and had discovered that though 
mounting might be bad, coming down again was incomparably worse. 
At length he went on his way, and “we saw him no more,” as that old 
and worthy friend of our youth, John Bunyan, says, till our return to 
England, when our intimacy was renewed, and will probably endure 
during our lifetime. In fact, Bill is rather proud of us, and, in moments 
of ginny confidence, we have been made the depositary of all his sorrows. 
We are, on the other hand, but coldly treated by Mrs. William, who is, 
we fancy, somewhat afraid of us, and thinks we know too much of her 
former life and sudden elevation. To complete the picture, we must add 
that Bill has one son, a very nice and sensible fellow, who keeps the 
me days in sight; and two daughters, “ who are being eddicated,” as 
Bill says, “at a wast expense.” 

The eventful Monday, big with the fate of Mrs. Johnson’s café- 
dinatoire, soon arrived, and at an early hour we went into a profound 
examination of the one pair of “shiny leathers,” the ‘reliquiz” of a 
graceful row, which had hung pendant in our bedroom since our last visit 
to Paris—but, alas! all that’s bright must fade, and nothing so soon as pa- 
tent leather boots. We also selected the gaudiest of our waistcoats, for we 
knew that Mrs. William Johnson liked to see her friends well dressed 
around her, and none could be so in her opinion who did not defy the 
rainbow by the Fe hues of their gilets and scarves. For her 
gratification we also drew on a light blue “frac Anglais,” which made 
us look like a some-time denizen of Leicester-square, and then sallied out 
in search of a Brixton "bus, fully determined to assume the character of a 
distinguished foreigner—“ for this occasion only.” 

The driver, it is true, eyed us for a time suspiciously, and muttered 
something terminating with “ scaly mounseer,” but we soon became great 
friends when he found we were going to Bill’s, whom he seemed to know 
intimately, and he thereupon treated us to a long and edifying disserta- 
tion on various “fancy” dogs and men; among others, a distinguished 
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member of the P.R., who kept an inn at Streatham, and whose friend- 
ship would be an honour to any man. Thus was conversation maintained 
till Hippopotamus Lodge Ioomed in sight, which, in spite of the alteration 
of name, we had no difficulty in recognising from two large plaster fac- 
similes of that graceful animal which ornamented the posts of the entrance- 
gate. We found Bill awaiting us on the steps of the mansion, who 
immediately on seeing us winked, and, with many mysterious signs, led 
us into his sanctum. After locking the door, he threw a cupboard open, 
and displayed to us a goodly row of Guiness’s stout, and several bottles of 
gin. He then said: ‘I tell yer what it is, old feller! I don’t care for 
them foreign wines and dodges, and so mean to stick by the native pro- 
ductions. Mrs. William may do as she likes as long as she don’t inter- 
fere with my cupboard. So whenever you want a drop of the right sort, 
you'll know where to find it. We thanked Bill, as in duty bound, and 
then proposed to pay our devoirs to Mrs. William, whom we found alone 
in the back drawing-room, rehearsing before a looking-glass the last new 
bow she had witnessed en societé. However, on our arrival, as an ami 
de la maison, she laid aside her dignity, and affably led us through the 
suite of rooms which had been prepared for the festive occasion. The 
conservatory had been very tastefully fitted up, and a cold collation, as 
the newspapers cal! it, comprising all the delicacies of the season—to carry 
on our quotation from the same valuable source—laid out. Now we 
happen to have a decided aversion to these cold feeds, which always irre- 
sistibly remind us of the funeral baked meats, and so looked round to 
Bill, who was lying close in our wake, for support and countenance in the 
protest we immediately intended to lay before the august dame. 

“It’s all arranged, my boy,” he said; “ there'll be a beefsteak for us 
at four o’clock in my room. I’ve made it all right with cook.” 

A piece of news which evidently greatly annoyed the “| of the 
house, for we heard her murmuring a few remarks about “ low-lived 
habits—thinks he’s back at the shop,” and so on. 

The company soon began to arrive, which caused the rising storm to 
blow over without discharging its burden, and Mrs. Johnson was too happy 
to find time for anger. After breakfast, dancing was commenced on the 
lawn with great vigour. We were in the seventh heaven at meeting our 
darling, dear, delicious Anna Maria for the third time this season, and 
were diligently striving to reconnect the links of an incipient flirtation 
which had been interrupted on a former occasion by “mamma,” when 
we heard a violent disturbance, and Bill’s voice high in dispute. As 
his tutelary angel we were forced to fly from our dear darling, &c., and 
offer our services in reconciliation ; and on arriving at the scene of action 
we found our host surrounded by four jolly-looking fellows, and as many 
varmint dogs, all in a state of high glee. Bill had just terminated a very 
flowery oration he had been addressing to one of his tall footmen who 
had objected to hold the horse in the taxed cart in which his friends had 
arrived ; and when we drew nearer, we were also enabled to hear the 
following conversation : 

“Why, old man, we saw in the Flyblow that Mrs. Bill was gorging a 
party of the pampered stocrycy at Brighton, so we thought we would 
give you a look up. Jack Stevens has a new dog he wants to try against 
your Spot.” 
“Oh! it’s all right,” said Bill, who, to etir sorrow, had been applying 
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too diligently to the gin bottle. “ We can enjoy ourselves, I dare say, 
though Mrs. William ts at home.” 

“Oh no! we'll be off!” . 

“Oh! that be blowed! Mrs. William’s got her friends to amuse her, 
and why the * here the reader may insert any expletive that most 
easily occurs to him—“ shouldn’t I have mine too ?” 

“Well! if you think the old woman—(oh, ye gods! Mrs. William 
Johnson called an old woman!)—won’t mind, we'll stop and have a drain.” 

“Come along, then—we'll go and look her up—she’ll be very glad to 
see you.” Very lad, indeed, we thought. 

We were not Tong left in the dark as to who the unexpected visitors 
were, for we soon lemma they were Bill’s old acquaintances of Blackburn- 
buildings—the aforesaid butcher, the publican round the corner, and two 
other semante of the “ good parlour,” which was brought into conspicuous 
notice on the door-post of that hostelry, one of them being the Jack 
Stevens, retired jockey and owner of the before-mentioned dog, the other, 
part proprietor of a highly respectable eating-house, where a devilish good 
dinner might be had for ‘three ‘pence three- farthings. 

When they arrived on the lawn, we cunningly held aloof, and tried to 
look as if we knew nothing about them, in which we need not say we sig- 
nally failed, for the whale; party turned round and called in our services 
as * Cicerone.” They evidently created a great sensation in the fashionable 
world of Mrs. Johnson’s café dinateire. | for we heard several whispered 
inquiries of, Who are they? Poor Mrs. Johnson, on seeing them, was in a 
most pitiable case ; she ‘blushed and grew pale by turns, aad at one 
moment we feared she would iguominiously beat a retreat and quit the 
scene of her glory. However, she at leneth appeared to decide on the 
proper course of action, and having with great difficulty managed to as- 
sume a decent smile, she advanced to the ereeting of her new guests. 
With outstretched h: and she walked towards the publican, and said, ‘loudly 
enough for all to hear, 

“Ah, Mr. W ilkins: I'm quite delighted to see you; what a very un- 
expected pleasure !” 

““Werry, indeed, marm—the feelin’s mutual. We saw you was out 
of town, and thought we should have found Bill alone.” 

“Oh! don’t mention it, I beg; I am alw: ays very glad to see you. 

“ I dessay it’ s all right, ma’am, but, hallo! Bill, why don’t yer let us 
taste the tap.’ 

The lady replied for her husband: “Oh! Mr. Johnson, I have no 
doubt, will conduct you to his study ;” and this was accompanied by an 
imperious sign from her “ ambrosial eyebrows,” which showed she ex- 
pected her commands to be pe remptorily fulfilled. 

When the party were out of hearing, Mrs. William turned to the 
nearest gentleman and said, 

‘ They are Americans, who have come over to the great Exposition— 
the one in the white neckcloth is the Rev. Ichabod W ilkins, some time 
missionary in the Coromantine Islands.” 

Now the person in question was the publican, who certainly looked 
something like a clergyman, though much run to seed, for he followed the 

fashion set by the illustrious ‘Tom Spring, and generally appeared i in @ 
full suit of sables with a white choker. Still. if he we re a missionary, the 
rubicund hues of his countenance evidenced that there must be excellent 
feeding among the savages of the Coromantine Islands. 
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We greatly applauded Mrs. Johnson’s dexterity in explaining away 
any eccentricities of conduct which might be visible in the four gentlemen 
by the fact of their bemg Americans, to whom some latitude might be 
conceded in consequence of their want of acquaintance with the “ bien- 
seances” obtaining in the fashionable circles of the mother country, and 
were awaiting with some anxiety a further demonstration on their part, 
when a footman appeared at our elbow, and informed us that Mr. Johnson 
was expecting us to dinner in his study. 

By the way, it has often struck us as a curious coincidence, that we 
generally find the idlest men in possession of a study, which, we presume, 
on the ‘lucus & non lucendo” principle, derives its name from the absence 
of all studious application on the part of the owner. 

After many mental struggles whether we should obey the summons or 
seek our dear Anna Maria, Bacchus and Ceres gained the victory over 
Venus, as it was only right they should, being two to one, though we 
must allow we were materially biassed in our decision by the fact that we 
saw our charmer enclasped in the vigorous arms of a heavy officer, who 
seemed anything rather than disagreeable to her; and, as we were per- 
fectly conversant with the excuses generally in usance on such occasions, 
as, for instance, ‘“‘ She couldn’t bear the man—but then she couldn’t re- 
fuse him— it would have seemed so odd,” and so en, though all the while 
certain the little animal was only too glad to dance with the moustached 
hero, we retired in dudgeon, cursing, for at least the thousand and second 
time, the fickleness of woman. 

Never since the days of the first despairing lover, was a stranger 
method of expelling the master-passion essayed than the one we now 
selected. Let the reader picture to himself a room, never, at the most 
favourable season, inconyeniently large, but now filled with dogs and 
men, the former wrangling—the natural result of their gameness—the 
latter provoking an appetite, some with raw gin, others by “ blowing 
their ’bacco.” Bill, we found, had retired with a bottle of gin to propitiate 
the cook, and induce her to abstract some cold fowls and ham for the use 
of his honoured guests, and we easily foresaw what the result would be— 
that he would grow more and more intoxicated, as he had not hitherto 
spared the bottle, and eventually become ripe for any mischief, or, as the 
publican elegantly expressed himself, “‘ game for anything, from pitch and 
toss to manslaughter.” Bill and the dinner soon arrived, and were greeted 
with loud cheers, probably occasioned by the advent of the latter, and no 
time was lost in discussing the dainty fare. Mr. Stevens, we are happy 
to state, expressed his satisfaction with the beefsteak, though he »cemed 
somewhat put out by the absence of the proper concomitant, “ fried 
inions,” which he asserted, and was borne out in his opinion by all pre- 
sent, were eminently necessary for the purposes of digestion: as a substi- 
tute, the universal panacea was called in. After dinner, pipes and cold 
gin-and-water formed the dessert, and a varied conversation ensued, the 
publican indulging us with several reminiscences of his youthful days ; 
among others, how he and a “ pal” of his once entered into a speculation, 
and its result. It appeared that being out of employment, he naturally 
wished to make his crown a pound, but, instead of going to sea as Jamie 
did, he took advantage of the approach of Fairlop Fair, and, with the aid 
of a friend, invested the largest part of his savings in the purchase of a 
cask of “ Jackey,” to be retailed on the gly, and at considerable profit, at 
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that resort of the Whitechapel fashion. In pursuance of the severest 
economy, they determined on making a pedestrian tour, and so set out in 
high spirits at an early hour, bearing the cask lovingly between them. 
But—the day was hot, and ere long Mr. Wilkins’s friend waxed thirsty, 
and expressed a desire to test the merits of the liquid. ‘To this, Mr. Wil- 
kins demurred, for he considered such a course ‘* would take the gilt off 
the gingerbread,” but offered to sell him a quartern. To this his pal 
assented, and paid threepence for a “ drain.” Before they had gone 
much further, it was Mr. Wilkins’s turn to grow thirsty, and he, there- 
fore, also purchased a quartern, for which he duly paid. Thus they went 
on till they arrived within the confines of the Forest, when they were 
greatly surprised at finding the cask nearly empty, and, when the accounts 
were balanced, only threepence to be divided. In their ebrious state, 
‘ach accused the other of cheating, and from words they soon came to 
blows; thus a black eye and a headache were the only palpable results 
of Mr. Wilkins’s great speculation. 

The sounds of the music on the lawn, which might be fitfully heard 
during the lull of the conversation, or else the inspiration of the Evil One, 
soon suggested to the eating-house keeper the propriety of having a 
“hop” as a fitting finale to the day's festivity ; and as Bill was too far 
gone to offer any decided opposition, it became our duty, in remembrance 
of the many good dinners we had already eaten, and still hoped to eat, 
to turn him from this awful design. But 

Incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdin, 

and we little knew what a snare we were laying for our own feet when 
we began to speak of the dog they wished to back against Spot. The 
proposal was received with avidity, and all were roused to present action, 
Bill's back being set up by the preposterous odds offered on the stranger 
animal. Chairs and tables were cleared away, and the contest was car- 
ried on with great animosity; for a time all went on smoothly, and we 
flattered ourselves we had averted the danger, when, to our horror, Bill, 
whose dog was getting the worst of it, suddenly shouted out, 

“ Pm d—~d if its fair—and I won’t ’ave it—they must fight in the 

open, or no where at all.” 
_ All were disinclined to leave the battle undecided, so they drew their 
dogs off, and rushed with them in their arms into the thickest throng of 
the dancers, Mr. Wilkins shouting, ‘* Make a ring there, carnt yer ?” 
while the ex-jockey’s gréle falsetto voice was heard at intervals exclaim- 
ing, “* Now, if any gent is sweet on the spotted dog, I don’t mind taking 
him, if he'll lay brandies to gins.” 

Ms } 

lhe scene was absurdly ludicrous—the ladies screaming and jumping 
upon chairs and forms to get out of the way of the infuriated animals— 
the gentlemen rolling with laughter, while ‘Mrs. William, after shrieking 
out, ** Oh, the wretches! they think they’re at Joe Rowe’s, or some of 
them sportin’ houses,” fairly fainted away from mingled feelings of terror 
and vexation. 

Let us drop the curtain over all that occurred after this strange dénoue- 
ment. When the recollections of the scene have faded away, we may 
find courage to give our readers a further account of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Johnson’s progress. 

P.S.—We forgot to state that Bill’s dog won, after a gallant and pro- 
tracted contest of forty-seven minutes and a half. 
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VELTHINAS; OR, THE ORDEAL OF SACRIFICE. 
A BIOGRAPHY. 
Cuaprter VIII. 


My children, Angelina and Orazio, grew apace during these sterile 
years. I watched them, and all that they did, with devoted eyes. The 
sounds of their voice sank into my heart; their sayings entwined them- 
selves about my memory like sweet-scented clematis. Angelina was in- 
quisitive, and full of purpose: Orazio, though not wanting in activity, 
was more thoughtful and holy. . 

“Papa,” said he, one day, as he sat himself athwart my knee, * God 
is everywhere, is He not?” 

: “ He is so, dear child,” was my reply. 

‘Can He see us all ?” 

“He can.” 

‘‘Can he see us as we sit with our backs to the window, and our faces 
away ?” 

‘‘ He can, for he is here as well as there.” 

“Ts He not in the sky ?” 

“ He is.” 

‘In the sky of that beautiful picture ?”’ 

What a question to ask! What artist would not tremble at the inno- 
cent criticism of such a child ? 

“Why cannot we see God ?” 

‘“‘ He is not like us.” 

** What is He like ?—has He a skin?” 

“ He is like our thoughts.” 

“Can he see Himself?” 

Before I had time to frame an answer to his most thrilling questions he 
would rush away in the track of a more earthly thought, and play like a 
child; when weary, returning to reason on things above him. In this 
merry mood he would seize me by the hand, and drag me across the room 
to assist him in executing some little scheme. For example, he would 
exclaim, ‘“ Give me a stick, papa. Now I will shoot you: it is a gun!’’ 
And, when fatigued with these imaginary games, he, with sad looks, 
would return, again asking to sit upon my knee, for his shoes were so 
tired! And there seated, he would pursue his wondrous questions. 

And the dialogues we held together tended to purify my selfish me- 
lancholy, to improve the foundations of my spirit. In my little children 
I appeared sometimes to be born again. Lovely babes, how wonderful 
was their joy! The cascades moved as if to give them pleasure ; the sun 

—oldest emblem of nature—was to them so new that his setting and 
rising was a surprise. 

All was to them new—the birthday and its brief festival, whether of 
: old or young; all was beautiful, whether the face of age or childhood. 

Angelina’s birthday was at hand. The day was to be given up to 
pleasure. 

“Papa,” said Orazio, “is your birthday gone away ?”’ 
“ Yes, long ago,” was the answer. 

“ Where is it gone to?” 

‘Into all the yesterdays !” 

* Will it come again ?” ‘ 
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“ Perhaps.” 

‘¢ When is my next birthday ?” 

“ Next year, my child.” 

‘And the next to that?” 

“The year after.” 

« When is the last ?” 

“The year before you die.” 

«And are there no birthdays after I am dead ?” 

Then the look of despair which for 2 moment moves the eyes of inno- 
cent ones would be gone as soon as seen, and he would rush with some- 
thing like important news to his sister. 

“ Angelina, I know what birthdays are: do you?” 

‘“ What are they ?” 

“ Little boys and girls.” 

Orazio, when thus young, was a healthy boy, though of delicate frame, 
and subject to occasional attacks of illness. When seized with one of 
these, how wretched did I feel on his account. Then, as if by enchant- 
ment, my own troubles disappeared. Once, I remember, he lay upon the 
couch in a feverish sleep, wrapped by Adora in a many-coloured shawl, 
which glittered as with the plumage of the rainbow. He looked too 
beautiful to move again. Heedlessly I stretched the lovely fabrie about 
his chest and arms, to guard him from chill, when I perceived its folds 
had dropped into the shape of wings, and given his body an angel’s form. 
Impelled by the instinct of the moment, I played gentle music to him, as 
over a departing child, that his slumbers might be lightened, and that he 
might dream of God, while | made his mother stand over him, that, 
should his eyes again open, he might look on his guardian angel. 

Such was my miserable apprehension—such my inscrutable love; but 
it was to the profit of my own redemption, for I thus lived again in the 
innocent. Sometimes also did I feel what a childhood ought to be; and 
it was new to me as were the cascades to the little ones, and the coming 
and going of the sun. 

Cuarrer IX. 

On my recovery from the apathetic existence I have described, m 
principal resort was the sepulchres belonging to the Etruscan dead, which 
[ had formerly discovered beneath my castle: there with lamp and book 
I reposed for hours every day in some curule chair, the ancestral rest- 
ing-place, its stillness more soothing to me than the childish prattle 
which I so loved, but was unable to bear. There settled, my eye would 
rove from the volume in my hand to the no less speaking walls, to spell 
illegible inscriptions, and was sure to be at last fixed on a particular 
monument—that of the beautiful Aula Velthinas. It was thus that the 
fact of my being in the presence of my kindred, whose name lingered 
with my house on earth, dawned upon me. I saw the youthful figure, 
aud the inseription, but the name was all that I could decipher. There 
were other words besides, and my eye wandered continually over them, so 
often that I could see them at last as plainly with my eyes closed as open ; 
they had stamped their curious forms on memory——the mind’s perspective. 
It was some time before I tried to penetrate their meaning, and when | 
did so it was without success, though now and then glimpses of the hidden 
sense were accorded—its dead letters scintillating as with the phospho- 
rescence of age, between me and the tomb, on which was the inscription 
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and its hero. Was it that I thought the lines addressed me ? They had 
been incised and set up by my own people two thousand years before, and 
been unseen in the interval, when suddenly, in the fulness of time, I sat 
fronting them, and spelt the forgotten words. Had not the cireumstance 
a significant bearing on myself, almost on my fate? Had I been a 
common man, it would have been otherwise ; but with my spiritual clear- 
ness, reflecting as it did all occult sensibilities, and giving a presence to 
things remote, was the meaning of men’s thoughts thus placed on record, 
thus glimmering through a night of twenty hundred years, to be lighted 
up at the latest hour, and be set down as nought, as addressed to none ? 

Mi ni ay pitri mi clen Aulesil Atresthe 

Nursia ki sontem, ethe Nursia pontem Afakid. 

Such were the words; how was I to strike on their mysterious sense ? 
Was I not unworthy of the name I bore to be thus spoken to in the 
language of my fathers, while I stood unenlightened and amazed? Pos- 
sessed of the words in my mind’s eye I discontinued my visits for a time 
to the sepulchre, for the place troubled my thoughts; but in harmony 
with my former fate I could not avoid the tomb; it followed me; my 
room up-stairs took its shape, my shelves bore its urn and lamps ; its 
shields and spears had ascended, surrounding the monument and its 
inscription still. I was thus doomed to gaze at and spell the words—to 
look into their face until they seemed alive, though still unmeaning, like 
idiots of the highest order, those insane ones, who in their day have been 
great actors in the scene. There was a name, however, in that sentence 
—Atresthe, whose meaning was Retribution ; what meant the rest ? 

I wrote the words on paper, and asked their meaning of those whom I 
met; asked it even of the peasant, whom I knew to have never learned 
to read. What signified reading—had I not deciphered, and read, and 
learned by heart in vain? 

[ took horse and quitted Aula: not now to escape the sepulchres, for I 
knew they must everywhere enclose me, but to gather from the learned 
the sense of the dark words in which a destiny lay concealed. Florence 
and its mountains moved behind me, its academy unable to penetrate the 
written characters. Siena next surrounded me, but none there could 
translate the words, so its walls too moved backwards, until Rome came 
within sight. In the Eternal City I paused awhile, and sought out the 
wise, all of whom looked at my inscription in stupid wonder. I shouted 
the words in the ears of priests: some smiled and passed, some stopped 
and took compassion; but none could assist me—the tongue which spoke 
in those sentences was lost. 

I had gone to the house wherein formerly I lodged with the seulptor— 
the same whom I saw again when at Milan. I was welcomed by the 
new owner, and the rooms I had occupied so long ago were mine once 
more. Strange to tell, Pulci, ere many days had passed, was there with 
me, and thus the old time and the new seemed as one—the philosophy of 
Musonio come into play in this present period. But all was not the 
same; the sculptor and his tools was replaced by a scholar with his 
books, while the artist’s Madonna-like wife and children, whom I missed, 
were shortly to be succeeded by a holy family of my own. 

| placed my troubled sentence before the scholar. 

“'There is but one man in Rome who can construe that, and he is a 
foreigner,” observed the learned man. 
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‘To what country does he belong?” I asked. 

“I know not,” replied the scholar; “he has lately been in Iceland, and 
has brought with him copies of Runic inscriptions, which he discovered 
there ; in these he finds a key to the Etruscan.” 

« What knowledge can the Icelander possess of these things ?” inquired 
I, incredulously. 

‘There is the marvel,” said the scholar. “But the man | speak of 
having studied Etruscan in Italy, and Runic in a remote land, returns to 
this country enabled by his labours to decipher our ancient inscriptions — 
to read the language of our long-forgotten tombs. I will escort you to 
his house ; come with me.” 

The scholar led the way. 

Carter X. 


We toiled up the hill, and reached the height where stands the church 
of St. Peter in Montorio, which edifice contained the great picture of the 
Transfiguration. At the door of a house near this spot the scholar 
stopped, and said that we had reached the dwelling of his friend. It 
was a small house two stories in height, abutting on a spacious court, 
enclosed by high walls, and connected with a considerable building which 
lay adjacent. On applying at the door a servant bade us enter, and 
hered us into an apartment on the ground-floor, overlooking the walled 
court and building above described. The scholar was presently invited 
up-stairs: he took the inscription with him, while I remained below. 

Standing at the window and observing more closely the building oppo- 
site, with its cupola, I asked myself what place could that be on which I 
looked ? At the distant end of the court | espied a group of objectless 
women, some walking about hurriedly, some standing still under a win- 
dow with gratings outside it—a peculiarity which struck me in a mo- 
ment, and led me to direct my eye to the other windows, all of which I 
saw were similarly guarded with iron bars. A dread then came over me; 
at the same moment, one of the women shading her eyes against the sun’s 
rays with her arm, appearing to observe me, made her approach; she 
was soon under the window at which I stood, whence she surveyed me 
with a leer, the idiot marked upon her mouth and expressive eye. Her 
hair was cropped short, her habiliments were mean and patched ; shie 
looked up, she looked down; the human face and earth at which she thus 
gazed alternately, seemed to have a like effect upon her mind; at both 
she leered alike ; then leering at the horizon, moved away. 

Shortly there came a second female, who solicited me earnestly to 
procure ler release, then walked on without awaiting my reply, lost in 
new reflections. 

A third followed the example of the other two ; she had a merry face, 
and an eye that laughed, though crazily: she sang a hymn to me with as 
much cheerful expression as if it had been a bacchanal song ; she then 
danced out of my sight backwards. 

A fourth, of noble stature and almost warlike bearing, strode towards 
me with unfeminine march, then stood and confronted me. With me- 
nacing gestures she uttered the language of offended pride. Every out- 
ward object had an aspect in her mind of unbounded presumption, and 
gave corresponding offence to a dignity at least regal. She tossed her 
bare head as if she had shaken a diadem, and departed in her turn. 

A fifth drew nigh, and stood before me like a harper inspired. Her 
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blue eyes were raised, her delicate white fingers handled invisible chords, 
over which they now ran rapidly, and now, as the face expressed, seemed 
to draw out sounds deep andsolemn. But what she had began in earnest, 
she ended with a flourish of the hand over the head, and a few dissonances 
from the lips; and with laugh she too walked away. 

And there was a sixth who came; she at first made signs of defiance, 
then changing her tone put out her hand as if to beg, and smiled harshly. 
While in this attitude her eyelids became convulsed; a squint set in; she 
fell on the ground and struggled. Withdrawing my afflicted eyes from 
this object, I observed a beautiful female figure bending over, and ready 
to administer—I knew the angel before me; our looks met. Meantime 
the scholar had entered ; he thrust a paper into my hand, the translation 
of my mysterious sentence, but I hurried from his presence to the doors 
of the adjacent asylum. The sound of the loud bell brought the porter 
to his post: I asked to see Giuditta. He hesitated; but I paid him 
largely and walked in. The being I sought had just ascended the step ; 
in a moment I should be in her presence. As I looked out, I saw Angus 
at the window opposite, in the court; he was in the room I had quitted 
a few minutes before. His fine eye watched Giuditta, whom he had 
loved, whose mind was now the tenant of a twilight world. It was he 
who had made my translation; and he stood before me not knowing 
that I was so near. 

Giuditta entered, and was neither conscious of my distress, nor surprised 
at seeing me there. I felt petrified at the sight of her cold looks—petri- 
fied in body as she was in mind. She took my hand, and led me into a 
room. “It has long been my wish to see you,” she said, without any 
sign of emotion, “ for you have gone tet & many trials; the worst is, 
however, past.” After a pause, she resumed: ‘* You are married now to 
the sweet Adora Abarbanel, who lived with us for some time in the Con- 
vent of Santa Maria Novella, and was to have been of the sisterhood, 
but for her happier lot.”” After a further pause, the expression of her face 
by degrees thawed ; it then began to glow, and at length reached the tone 
which none can see without wonder, and none can witness in accompani- 
ment to words without feeling that a Sybil speaks. ‘“ Her fate,” she said, 
in this altered tone, “is mixed up inextricably with mine. She must die 
first ; and not until the time of her departure hence am I to see you again. 
Despair not. Arm yourself with faith; it has power to create heroes, 
though the united plaudits of a world should have failed. You will have 
need of faith: without it you would fail to accomplish the high destiny 
which in the end awaits you. Bear your troubles meekly, and believe that 
whatever bappens is for your good. There is an ebb to every tide; and 
for a wise end is retribution to roll back upon your soul, that what others 
have suffered through your acts you may in turn suffer. By this means 
only can you be led to feel remorse, to experience true repentance, and to 
estimate the mercy of the pure and holy God. Despair not. In consi- 
deration of your innocent childhood, faith will be permitted to mingle 
ar and direct the high aspirings of your soul. Peace will reward your 
toils,” 

With these words she became mute, and the light of her eye subsided. 
The paroxysm of inspiration was over. She moved towards the door, but 
I arrested her step by asking her when we were to meet again. The 


question only bewildered her; she shook Her head with a look of abstrac- 
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tion and a smile of melancholy. She then presented her beloved cheek 
to mine, and left the room. 

We had met there; oh! there. 

The words of some are no sooner uttered than they are forgotten ; 
those of others drop with a force that strikes inwardly, and, like the blow 
of fate-directed shafts, if their impression be obliterated at one time, it 
starts up afresh at another, like the blood of the murdered. So were 
Giuditta’s words to rise up in judgment against me. 

The inscription was still in my hand; I looked at it almost accidentally, 
and saw written beneath it this interpretation : 

I am not Grandfather: nor Father. am Adrastus, eldest son of Aula. 

Fate who made me guilty, also made me an atonement for guilt. 

It was in the handwriting of Angus: thus he and Giuditta, who were 
the first I had injured, were made co-interpreters of my doom. 

The room on which I lay that night was under the — a room 
devoted to the accommodation of strangers, and the view from it com- 
manded a great part of the city. I had remained in the asylum beyond 
the hours of evening; the apartment, therefore, was prepared for me to 
pass the night in. i threw myself on the bed; but I was sleepless, for 
the word Retribution still dinned on my ear. The idea of such a result 
had never entered into my mind; and such was its vastness, that I lon 
failed to realise it. ‘That the active days of my existence were piel? 
was able readily to conceive; but the passive ones, recipients of a recoil- 
ing doom, had they not begun? Prosperity had, indeed, been my lot in 
the midst of wickedness; but conscience has its remedies, and I had 
thought myself punished in my bitter hours—hours so many in number 
as to make days and years. 

It was to be, and ought to be: who more than I deserved to suffer 
retribution? Justice is firm of purpose, and is not to be weakened by a 
sense of pity: let compassion be for those who have suffered their due, 
and have none to open their prison door, and release them from penalties 
unlimited and prolonged; not for those who are about to suffer. I had 
begun the world with false impressions of the human destiny and race; 
my opinions were puerile, my principles unfranchised, though full of 
inherent power. I knew not thus early that the faculty which worships 
man, and the prayer which asks for human glory, might have been directed 
by holy culture to the throne and dictatorship of heaven, whence alone 
come true rewards. But instead of an infancy thus trained to peace and 
virtue, my fate was left to its selfish career, which bore within it an age 
fraught with sorrow. 

All things must be borne ; and let not the man who in his youth could 
inflict sufferings on others for objects which he deemed exalted, shrink as 
he advances in his course from the mildly-levied chastisements of Heaven. 
Let him be rather thankful if he receive the grace of resignation—let 
him hail a purgatory here below. 

On that night I imbibed a faith which expelled the alternations of 
“i and fear from my breast. The place, the earth, and the heavens, 
in harmony with such faith, conspired to elevate me—to place me above 
the circumstances of ephemeral being. I witnessed on that night the 
World’s Transfiguration, such as no mortal could represent to man ; 
pictures of that rough divinity Nature, glorified and spiritualised. 

The moon was at the full, and the night clothed by it with a beauty 
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not unknown to create impulses in the heart, such as the wonders of day 
fail to awaken. ‘The intensity of the light seemed ready at every instant 
to burst into flame, producing an impression that the Divinity Himself 
was in the midst, vividly omnipresent, and imparting rapture to all 
around. From my windows I saw miles of space and ruin thes tenanted 
—the Colosseum afar had a look which did not a pear at other times, as 
if deluged with the spirit of peace. The adie as if expectant of 
heroes, stood loftily out, erect and broad as of old, the associations of a 
triumph with them ever; their passage still the way of imperial warriors, 
whose life, not whose death, they record. 

The water-sheet of Tiber pt Areaey and was under the same spell ; 
like a track of wayworn light left behind by some holy messenger, it 
shaped its windings from the island to the palaces, and from them to the 
castle with its angel, and thence again to the hills. 

Grand and indefinite ideas, too, as well as things, succeeded each other 
as I looked—of columns and their entablatures falling not, that they 
might still express man’s fall; of Christian temples springing up in the 
midst of the ruins, to express man’s second rise: the sepulchre—the 
place of resurrection. 

The city looked deserted by man, but preserved by the presence, and 
illuminated by the glory of the Eternal. It was as a vast museum 
walled in and overarched by the azure, encircling the gigantic remains of 
empire, which, though dite were arranged as they stood formerly, 
wonderful as ever to behold. ‘Time was their keeper, and he loitered up 
and down in his sleep among the bulky memorials; his easy labour to 
dust them in his dreams—to sweep them until grown thinner and fewer, 
the last crumb of the Colosseum itself drops away. 

And thus is the city no sooner levelled and blotted out, than like 
summer lightning it flashes back upon our eyes—still the Eternal City. 








THE MAIDEN’S RETREAT. 
BY THE REV. P. P. PECKER, M.A. 


I. 

Mrs. MartHa GALL was one of the first ladies I became acquainted 
with on my appointment to the chaplaincy of “The Retreat.” She was 
an aged lady, of acrimonious aspect, and uninviting manners ; her voice 
was the intonation of severity, her conversation the concentrated essence 
of bitters. I was young ok verdant, used to the amiable intercourse of 
two maiden aunts, who were constant visitors at “the old house at 
home ;” m opinion of spinsters advanced in years was of the most favour- 
able description. My appointment to the Retreat, therefore, coincided 
with my most cordial wishes. Boys I could never manage ; parochial 
duties would have given me more labour than my rather delicate consti- 
tution could have endured ; but a snug house, with dear, kind personifi- 
cations of grandmamma around me, light work, and good pay, promised 
to realise my fairest visions of pastoral bliss. 

Cheered by the bright prospect before me, I lost not a moment in 
paying my initiatory visits to the fair inmgtes. Mrs. Martha Gall occu- 
pied a geographical position nearest my gwn domicile; with Mrs. Martha 
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Gall, therefore, my calls commenced. I was let in by a servant “ after 
the antique,” of prim bearing and unexceptionable behaviour. 

‘«‘ Humph !—new chaplain, I suppose,” greeted me, as the stern lady of 
the ante-chamber ushered me into the presence of her sovereign. The re- 
mark was hardly addressed to me, but I seized it as a good introduction. 

“T have that pleasure, madam, and look forward to a career of happi- 
ness in this delightful place.” 

“No Puseyite, I hope ?” 

‘“‘ Madam, it will ever be my endeavour to steer clear of all extremes, 
and to discharge the duties of spiritual director F 

« Adviser,” suggested Mrs. Martha. 

“Exactly, madam,—to discharge the duties of a ghostly adviser, with 
zeal and moderation. With regard to opinion, I confess = 

‘Confess! Mr. Pecker. You won’t have many to shrive here.” 

“You misunderstand me, Mrs. Gall: I was going to say that I confess 
my principles are in strictest accordance with the articles, but in matters 
of controversy, I do not stake——” 

‘Stake! Mr. Pecker: I should hope not.” And she shuddered, but 
not with cold. 

“T am very sorry to interrupt you, madam, but I was going to say 
that I never stake party opinions in polemical topics. I purpose having 
daily service-——” 

Daily service!” repeated Mrs, Martha, with upturned orbs; ‘‘then I 
hope you'll find your own congregations, Mr. Pecker !” 

I saw that I had entered on an unfortunate theme; no doubt Mrs. 
Gall held some peculiar views : on other points she might be lamb-like 
and benign. 

“T am going to call upon your next-door neighbour, Mrs. Gall,” I re- 
commenced after a slight pause ; “can you tell me her name ?” 

* Don’t know her.” 

‘Oh, then she is like myself, a new comer ?” 

“ I don’t know anything about her. Mrs. Finchley is visited by none 
of the ladies.” 

‘“‘ Indeed !” 

‘She is a very odious woman, Mr. Pecker!” and Mrs. Martha’s con- 
versational powers seemed on the verge of breaking forth, as she drew 
her chair nearer to me with a view to a little confidential discourse. But 
my time did not permit of a longer visit, and with hat in hand I sallied 
forth to acquaint myself with another of my’sheep. 

“ Mrs. Finchley an odious woman!” quoth I to myself as I left Mrs. G. 
The thought of encountering another lady with peculiar views rather 
appalled me, and with due regard to No. 1, I determined to skip No. 10 
for the present, and was rather glad to interpose a whole house between 
myself and Mrs. Martha. A sickly and emaciated girl opened the door 
of No. 11. “Kall two birds with one stone,” thought I, as I perceived 
two old ladies, instead of one, seated on the sofa. 

“ How d’ye do, Mr. Pecker ; very glad to see you, sir. Mrs. Dealer 
~-Mr. Pecker,” and she waved her hand towards her friend, who imme- 
diately commenced, 

“Mrs. Pinchem was just remarking to me, Mr. Pecker, that she was 
expecting to see you.” : 

“ You see, sir,” took up Mrs. Pinchem, “I entered the Retreat before 
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Mrs. Gall, and I had hoped to have received a visit from you the first of 
the two; but of course you know best, sir.” 

Mrs. Dealer remarked that Mrs. Gall was a very unfair woman : only 
two nights ago she counted two by honours when she had held only the 
two of trumps. ‘“ But I was just going to ask you, my dear,” she 
continued, ‘‘ when our worthy chaplain entered, how your servant 
comes on.” 

“ Dreadful bad, Mrs. Dealer.” 

“I thought she looked very ill,” I ventured to say, seeing a loop- 
hole in the discourse for a passing remark, 

“Til! Mr. Pecker; that worthless girl, sir, can gad about quick enough 
when her own pleasure is concerned. III! you should see how she eats! 
You recollect the neck of mutton I had last Tuesday?” she continued, 
turning to her friend. 

“ Perfectly, my dear.” 

“ Well, there were only three of us, you know, and a large piece went 
down: if you'll believe me, there weren’t more than two bones left this 
morning.” 

“ And you had nothing more off it ?” 

“Only my dinner on Wednesday, you know; Mrs. Dealer and I have 
such a small appetite.” 

‘So you have, my dear. Ah, Mr. Pecker! I hope you will be so kind 
as to preach a sermon on purloining next Sunday: it really is dreadful !” 

I assured them that I should do my best to ensure the welfare of the 
establishment ; unfortunately my Sunday text was already chosen. Mrs. 
Pinchem hoped I should give them a sound discourse. I hoped so too, 
and, on the plea of going to unpack in my new abode, took my leave of 
the charming duet. My ardour for calling was slightly damped, so I de- 
termined to adjourn further proceedings till I should be thoroughly set- 
tled in the chaplain’s house. On returning there I was much flattered to 
find that great interest had been evinced in my coming, and that the 
arrival of my furniture had called many a head to the neighbouring win- 
dows. ‘Two ladies had gone so far as to walk in and inspect the cere- 
mony of putting down the carpets. No doubt, they thought a young 
man likely to be inexperienced in arranging his house, and were ready to 
proffer their assistance. Ah! the same kind feeling that pervaded every 
act of my late aunts. I liked them all the better for it. 


Il. 


Wuen [ had sufficiently recruited my strength after my first campaign, 
with hopes once more sanguine, though not without some engineering, I 
threw myself into the castle of Miss Diana Daphne, the door of which 
was opened to me with the chain up by a strong-minded young woman 
of about forty-three, who, upon receiving my card in answer to her chal- 
lenge, left the door still secured while she apprised her mistress of the 
arrival. Miss Diana received me with the most correct curtsey, and took 
her seat at a very respectful distance, at the same time that her trusty 
janitor occupied a position in the locality (to avoid scandal), like the dra- 
gon guarding the apples of the Hesperides. 

There was something so chilling in the atmosphere of this closely-forti- 
fied citadel that, not wishing to be the occasion of a metamorphose, I bid 
farewell to Daphne the earliest opportunity,and with joy reached the out- 
works again. After such a reception I was not sorry to take a run round 
the houses to stimulate circulation, and had called on every lady but one 
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by the time the clock struck three. That one was Mrs. Finchley. I am 
constrained to admit, that not a single inmate of the Retreat had yet 
come up to my ideal-spinster, while the occupant of No. 10, after the 
unanimous evil report I had heard concerning her, did not promise to raise 
the character of the establishment. 

As I had hitherto made tolerably shrewd guesses at the main features 
of the mistresses by the tout ensemble of the servants, I will say that I 
was agreeably surprised by the appearance of Mrs. Finchle ’s Abigail. 
She was young and rather pretty ; her face was adorned with the colour 
of health, and her dress simple and neat in the extreme. Mrs. Finchley, 
herself, wore a quiet, but far from morose aspect, and was occupied with 
some plain work when I entered; her greeting was cordial and ladylike, 
so that, despite my foolish prejudices, I began to hope again that a copy 
of my good aunts was yet to be found in the institution, I was not mis- 
taken; the more I knew of her the more did her true worth manifest itself. 
I found, not through herself, and most certainly not from any of her 
sisterhood, that her time was almost wholly occupied on behalf of the 
poor; and, now I think of it, the piece of linen which lay before her at 
my first introduction was uncommonly like an infantine robe. She was 
the Dorcas of the neighbourhood, and, though her worthy compeers with 
sneering pity wondered how poor Mrs. Finchley could get through the 
day, she was never idle, and had positively no time to churn slander even 
had her inclinations pointed that way. 

Good Mrs. Finchley, she has now gone to a better retreat, and if her 
loss at No. 10 is supplied I am very much mistaken. Sure I am that I 
alone felt it there, though many an eye out of the institution has shed a 
tear to the memory of the pattern old maid. 

It is now many years since I resigned the office of chaplain to the 
community, and so changed are my opinions respecting the staple com- 
modity spinster—the spinster as she too often is, not the spinster as she 
ought to be—that I shall always look upon the period of my probation 
among them as the most laborious portion of my past career. I have 
since been navy chaplain, regimental chaplain, an old bachelor’s asylum 
chaplain, an East India Company’s chaplain; but never have I worked 
half so hard, and with half such opposition, as I did in my capacity of 
chaplain to the Maiden’s Retreat. 

I am at present very comfortably settled in an easy parish of 10,000 
population, according to the last census. I marry every morning; I 
bury every evening, with six or seven baptisms on the Sunday, and 
churchings to match. Before I am up in the morning I sign tickets for 
the dispensary, and directly | am down dispense tickets for soup or 
candles, Old Tom Soaker, the tipsy cobbler, swears at me every time I 
pass his stall, because I never go to see him; and when I do, fir his 
door in my face, Mrs. O’Rafferty, the Irish pauper, every Saturday 
solicits my interest to get her second son out of prison, while Squire 
Rap-the-rascals is always blaming me for not getting her eldest in; but 
after my early initiation to “hard labour,” with spite flying over my head, 
and slander tripping up my heels—with offended mesdames contemptu- 
ously passing my door, and aged inquisitors serutinisingly looking in at 
the windows—with such experience I had rather occupy my damp par- 
sonage at Do-the-vicar-cum-Squashby, or accept the arduous post of 
domestic chaplain to the King of the Cannibal Islands, than encounter 
for another three years the critiques, and censures, the cuts, and the 
calls-over-the-coals of the satnant havalahe of “ Vinegar Hill !” 
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FLORENCE HAMILTON. 
By Miss Jutia Appison. 
AUTHOR OF “THE CURATE OF WILDMERE.” 


Cuarter XXXIII. 


On his return to the inn, Wentworth found Monsieur Essel at the 
door, watching for him. 

“ Sir,” said that gentleman, ‘“ the sick monsieur up-stairs is by my 
skill come to himself, and is asking for you, sir.” 

“ For me!’’ said Wentworth, mentally. ‘ Did he know who it is for 
whom he asks, he would die rather than that I should enter his pre- 
sence.” 

He then reflected a moment whether it were possible that his father 
should recognise him, but the recollection of Danvers’ incredulity at once 
convinced him of the absurdity of being fearful on that score. Turning 
quickly to Essel, who had twice repeated his request unheeded, he said 
that he was ready to accompany him. | 

“Is he there?” said the patient, faintly, as Wentworth approached 
him. 

“ Yes,” replied Wentworth, in a hurried and embarrassed manner. 
“ T—I was told that you wished to speak to me.” 

“IT do,” was the answer. ‘ I wished to thank you for your heroic 
exertions in my behalf.” 

‘“ Say no more on that subject,” interposed Wentworth, hastily. “I 
could not have done less.” 

“ You must not prevent my thanking you,” replied the sufferer. 
“ Give me your hand.” 

Wentworth did so, with a strange mixture of feelings which he could 
not, and did not attempt to analyse. 

“ You are a brave fellow,’ murmured the sick man. ‘“ But you are 
pale; your hand trembles. Are you hurt also?” 

“ No, no,” said Wentworth, drawing his hand away. “ My hurt is 
nothing—but you must not speak any more; it will make you worse. 
You had better try to sleep.” 

“ You will not leave me to-night ?” said the invalid. 

Wentworth replied that he would not, and asked if there was any- 
thing he could do for him. 

“ T should like some cold water,” was the answer; “ that man there, 
who I think must be a fool, refuses to give me any.” 

Wentworth poured some from a jug that stood on the table and 
brought it to the invalid. 

‘What do you do, sir,” cried Monsieur Essel, running up. “ He 
must not on no account drink dat. It will make him die.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Wentworth, pushing him away and holding the 
glass to Lord Elton’s lips. 

“ He shall not have one drop more,” exclaimed the irritated Essel. 
“ Do you tink, sir, you know better dan de doctor ?” 

“ In this respect, yes,” returned Wentworth; ‘ and listen to me, my 
good Herr Essel; unless you give this gentleman as much water as he 


chooses during my absence, you shall not be paid one sou for attending 
him.” 


The discomfited Essel replied by afshrug of the shoulders. Tellin 
Lord Elton in a whisper that he jwould return shortly, and h 
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soon to procure him a better medical attendant, the young man quitted 
the room, requesting the disciple of Galen to follow him into an adjoining 
apartment, and bandage his arm, while the horse which he had ordered 
as got ready. ‘The injury was by no means so trifling as Wentworth 
had aod | and the awkward Essel's dressing it gave him great pain. 

“ You must not take a ride to-night, sir,” said the medical man, “ as 
I tell you before.” ss 

“ T'must,” said Wentworth, shortly; “so say no more about it. 

As he finished speaking, a half-suppressed exclamation of pain escaped 
him. 

“‘ Ha!” said Essel, “dere is de sick shentleman in de nex room asking 
what is de matter. You have frighten him wid your groan. Come 
down stairs for me to finish your arm.” 

No, no,” said Wentworth; ‘I will not call out again, however you 
may hurt me. You must not go out of his hearing whilst I am away,” 
he added; “ there is no one else who speaks English.” 

‘He must be safe wid me,” said the surgeon. ‘ My skill ‘a 

“ My dear sir,” interrupted Wentworth, with a faint smile, “< you 
would ¢adk a little less about your skill, just now, perhaps you might be 
able to wse a little more.” 

“ Ah, sir, I hurt you!” said Essel, compassionately, for he was by no 
means devoid of feeling. “I will take more care. Dere, now it is all 
finish. You bear pain like de hero.” 

““Dese Englis,” he observed aloud to himself, as Wentworth, after 
thanking him hastily, left the room—‘ dese Englis are as courageous 
as de lions, but I never know dere equals for de obstinacy.” 

On descending, Wentworth was informed that a servant of the wounded 
stranger had arrived. 


“* How happened it,” said Wentworth to the man, “ that you were 
not with your master to-day ?” 

“ Because monsieur always travels alone, and sends me on with his 
luggage. Monsieur is always well armed, and generally travels on 
horseback, but to-day he took it into his head to walk.” 

“ What is your master’s name?” inquired Wentworth. 

‘1 do not remember it well,” said the man, “ but you can see it on 
this trunk, sir, if you will take the trouble of looking.” 

Wentworth did so, and read the name of Stanley. 

“ Yes, that is it, sir,” replied the courier. ‘ Mr. Stanley.” 

As this man, who was a Swiss, could speak French, Wentworth deter- 
mined to take him as a guide instead of the landlord’s servant. It was 
late in the evening when he arrived at N ; but on inquiring at the inn 
for the English travellers, he was told that they were at supper. 

“ Take in my card,” said Wentworth to the waiter, “and say that I 
beg one of the gentlemen will allow me to speak a few words with him.” 

The waiter quickly returned, with a request that Wentworth would 
walk in. He was ushered into a room where a large party of ladies 
and gentlemen were assembled, who received him very courteously. 
Having told in a few words the object of his visit, he was informed that 
there was a surgeon of the party; and, on being introduced, recognised 
the name of one of the first in England. 

The great Mr. obligingly expressed his readiness to give the 
wounded traveller the benefit of his services, and, with not more than a 
few minutes’ delay, mounted the courier’s horse and accompanied Went- 


worth. 
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They found the patient restless and feverish, and Mr. 
nounced his wound to be of a very dangerous character. 

“ | greatly fear,” he said to Wentworth, when they were alone, “ that 
the result will be fatal; but we will do all that we can for him, poor fel- 
low. I will sit up with him to-night.” 

“Thank you for your kindness,” said Wentworth; “ I will stay with 

ou.” 

“ Do,” said the surgeon. “ You will be of infinitely more use than 
the officious gentleman who has such a vast opinion of his own skill.” 

“1 think we may dismiss him, at least for the present,” said Went- 
worth. “I will do it in such a manner as not to hurt his feelin 

TI vill not on no account leave de sick shentleman,” said the subject 
of these remarks, who had just entered the room. “TI vill be second 
now de Englis doctor is come, in compliment to him, as he is de sick pa- 
tient’s countryman ; but besides dat I take great interest in de case, de 
Englis doctor vill find my skill no small use to him; and you vill vant 
me to look to your arm, sir.” 

These arguments being unanswerable, no more was said about his de- 
parture; but Mr. stipulated that he should, for that night, remain 
down stairs, while he himself and Wentworth sat up in the patient's 
room. 

Before morning the sufferer’s fever had reached an alarming height, 
and continued to increase. That day and the three following his life 
was in the most imminent danger. Wentworth and Mr. scarcely 
left his side, and all that skill, care, and kindness could do was done for 
him. At the expiration of the above-mentioned period, the surgeon an- 
nounced a slight alteration for the better. ‘The favourable symptoms 
continued; Lord Elton became conscious at intervals, his fever abated, 
and at the end of a week Mr. pronounced him out of danger. 

“ He still requires great care,” said that gentleman to Wentworth, 
‘‘and if he had not such an admirable nurse as yourself, I should not 
think it right to quit him so soon. I am anxious to see some friends at 
Geneva previous to returning to England, and shall pass through this 
place about a week hence on my way home, when I will call and see how 
our patient is getting on. By our patient,” continued the surgeon, 
smiling, ‘“‘ I mean yours and mine, for Essel, poor man, with the best 
intentions in the world, would have killed him twenty times over, long 
ago.” 

Essel himself was of a very different opinion. He attributed the pa- 
tient’s recovery quite as much, if not rather more, to his own skill than to 
that of the English surgeon. 

“ For you know, sir,” said he to Wentworth, in support of this fact, at 
which he had modestly hinted, as they stood in the parlour of the little 
inn after Mr. ’s atts you know that if I had had my vay, I 
should have bled Mister Stanley just tree times as much. Beside, did not I 
varn you beforehand how it vould be, vich is more dan your Mister 
—— did; for you remember, sir, dat I said plainly if de great fever 
came on and ve could not stop it, he vould surely die, but if ve did stop 
it, he vould live and get vell again, vich he has as ve see!” 
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Cuaptrer XXXIV. 


I cannot speak nor think, 
Nor dare to know that which I know. 
Winter's Tale. 
I gave thee tears for scorn and love for hate. 
SHELLEY. 


Ir was strange, or at all events Wentworth thought it strange, that 
Lord Elton, whom he had always considered to be a man of a cold, stern, 
unloving nature, should now show such strong signs of liking for hin— 
for the son whom he had rendered miserable by his harshness and severity, 
and then disowned and driven away to wander among strangers in a 
distant land while yet scarcely more than achild. In his conduct during 
his father’s illness Wentworth had acted under the impulse of strong 
feeling ; but now that that father’s life was no longer in danger, the sen- 
timents with which in early youth the character of Lord Elton had inspired 
him, began to return, 

“Not that there is anything in his present conduct, or in his character, 
as it now appears”—Wentworth reasoned with himself—“ to inspire the 
dread and aversion with which I used formerly to regard him. On the 
contrary, had I never seen my father before, I feel sure that I should be 
fascinated with him. However, it is not by a man’s behaviour to strangers, 
but by his behaviour to his own family, that we learn his true character. 
My father’s unkindness towards myself I could forget, but his treatment 
of my mother—that he should have embittered her life and finally broken 
her sen !—I strive to remember the solemn promise she compelled me 
to make when on her deathbed, that I would ever be dutiful to him, and 
endeavour to love him. ‘The first part of that promise it shall be my 
study strictly to fulfil; but to love him, with the recollection of her ever 
in my mind, I feel is impossible.” 

The first time that he became for a short period conscious, Lord Elton 
had asked for Wentworth, and the first words he uttered were a request 
that he would not quit him at present. 

It was not until several days after the surgeon’s departure that the 
patient was able to have any connected conversation with Wentworth. 

“I hope,” he said, “that your kindness in remaining with me during 
my illness has not been productive of inconvenience to you?” 

* Not in the least,” Wentworth replied. “I am travelling merely for 
my Own amusement.” 

“That is my case,” said the invalid. “In a few days I shall, I trust, 
be able to travel, and may I hope that we shall, for some little time at 
least, be companions?” 

Wentworth hesitated for a moment, and then, remembering his promise 
to his mother, assented to this proposal. 

“You have already favoured me with your name,” said his companion; 
“‘ mine, as you perhaps have heard from my servant, is Stanley.” 

Wentworth merely acknowledged this information by a bow, and Lord 
Elton then asked how it happened that he had an English surgeon to 
attend him, ‘ For I remember hearing,” he added, ‘ when I was first 
brought here, there was no one but the Swiss.” 


: ee explained the circumstance, and the sov-disant Stanley re- 
joined, 
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“ How kind of you to exert yourself so much for one who was a stranger 
to you. Yet,” he continued, after a short pause, more as if speaking his 
thoughts aloud than addressing his companion, “ yet it was cruel kindness. 
It would have been better to leave me to die. Oh, Wentworth, you 
do not know how often, when you were doing allin your power to restore 
me to life, | prayed with my whole soul that your efforts might be fruit- 
less !” 

Notwithstanding the many and strong reasons he had for disliking his 
father, Wentworth’s uppermost feeling as these words, spoken in a tone 
of agony, fell on his ear, was deep and heartfelt pity. 

For some moments the speaker remained with his face buried in his 
hands, then suddenly rousing himself, said with a smile so melancholy 
that it made the expression of his countenance even sadder than before : 

‘“‘ My words must have caused you surprise, and, as I perceive by your 
looks, some concern. Forgive me—this is the first, and shall be the last 
time you shall see me give way to this weakness.” 

Had it been any other person, Wentworth would probably have tried to 
offer consolation, ‘but his knowledge of the unhappy man’s real name and 
history, his relationship to him, and the peculiarity of the circumstances 
which had thrown them together, imposed a greater degree of restraint 
upon him than perhaps even he himself was conscious of. 

He now, by the invalid’s desire, passed a considerable portion of every 
day in exploring the numerous and striking beauties of the surrounding 
country, accompanied (also at Lord Elton’s particular request) by a guide, 
who, as well as himself, carried arms. 

The remainder of the day Wentworth voluntarily spent with his father, 
whose evident unhappiness excited the sincerest compassion in his tender 
and feeling heart. Strenuously did he exert himself to dissipate, at least 
for a short interval, the deep and settled gloom that seemed to weigh on 
Lord Elton’s mind, or to call up one of the sad languid smiles that so 
rarely visited his face. Nor did the young man find his self-imposed 
task by any means irksome; on the contrary, he derived both amuse- 
ment and improvement from the conversation of Lord Elton, who had 
read much and thought deeply, and who, to the learning of a scholar 
and philosopher, joined the experience and practical knowledge of a man 
of the world. He had a powerful intellect, an original and imaginative 
mind, and a command of languages which frequently, when he was dis- 
coursing on a subject that interested him, amounted to eloquence; while 
his voice, deep, rich, and singularly musical, aided by the mingled dignity 
and gracefulness of manner that seemed natural to him, gave a peculiar 
and indescribable charm to his slightest and simplest words. 

Wentworth's intercourse with his father in his boyish days had been 
very limited, and always of a cold and formal character ; the reserve and 
haughtiness which formed part of his father’s disposition, added to his occa- 
sional fits of gloomy melancholy, rendered him by no means a man likely 
to win the affection of a warmhearted youth ; and it had always erg 
to Wentworth that Lord Elton’s haughtiness and reserve were shown to 
him more than to any one else; and the brief but cutting reproof, the 
severe frown of displeasure frequently bestowed when wholly undeserved, 


the manner in which Lord Elton would sometimes ys together 
without speaking to him, with no apparent reason but caprice or ill- 
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temper, had conspired to widen the distance that separated them; and 
Wentworth had very early discovered that his father (though for what 
reason he then knew not) frequently treated his beloved mother with 
unkindness, and caused her grief. 

“ What a pity,” Wentworth would often say to himself, ‘that so many 
fine and noble qualities should be obscured by such errors. Had I not 
known him before, there would be no man in the world in whose society I 
should take so much pleasure.”’ 

Among the various points in his father’s character and conduct that 
Wentworth could not help admiring, was the surprising fortitude with 
which he bore the agonising pain which his wound still very frequently 
occasioned him, betraying neither by word nor look how much he was 
suffering. When too wearied or unwell to converse, he was very fond of 
being read to by Wentworth, who read remarkably well. 

One day, about a week after Mr. ’s departure, the young man, 
on his return from his morning's excursion, found Lord Elton lying on a 
sofa, more melancholy and ill than usual, and, in the hope of cheering and 
amusing him, proposed reading. His offer was gratefully accepted ; but 
Wentworth then remembered that he had no books but those they had 
already gone through. The good curé’s scanty library was exhausted, 
and he knew not where to get a fresh supply. It struck him that he had 
never applied to the landlord; and hearing that person’s voice on the 
stairs, Wentworth called to him, and asked if he had any books. 

** Only two or three Swiss ones and a missal,” was the reply. ‘“ Yet 
stay. Now I remember, I have one book that will suit you, sir, an 
English one given to my little boy by an English lady who was staying 
here. | will bring it you directly.” 

‘The book in question was a small volume by an unknown author, and 
professed to be a true narrative. 

«1! like a true history,” observed Lord Elton. ‘There are many in- 
dividuals whose lives, if written, would furnish a useful lesson, or serve as 
a warning to others-—my own among the number.”’ 

Wentworth commenced reading; the story was well written and in- 
teresting. It was that of a man who, though noble-minded, high-prin- 
cipled, and generous, was incessantly led into error or crime by the im- 
petuosity of his temper and the hastiness of his judgment. Presently 
Wentworth came to a part of the history that gave an account of the 
manner in which, on very slight grounds, this individual conceived a vio- 
lent dislike to his wife. 

** + She was one of the loveliest and most amiable of human beings!’” 
continued Wentworth, reading; “ ‘and though his altered demeanour 
grieved her to the heart, she never reproached him by word or look. But 
the effects of constant anxiety and mental suffering began before long to 
tell fearfully on a frame that had always been delicate ; her eyes grew sun- 
ken, her cheek pale, and she drooped like some fair flower beneath the 
chill blasts of autumn.’ ” 

Here Wentworth would have closed the book from consideration for 
the feelings of his auditor, but he felt that to do so would be like acknow- 
ledging an acquaintance with, or suspicion of, his history. He, therefore, 

read on. There followed an account of the manner in which, when she 
could bear his conduct no longer, she at last prayed him to tell her why 
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he had ceased to behave towards her as formerly, how he had spurned 
her from him, and how he was convinced of his injustice sometime after- 
wards, just as information was brought him that she was dying, and 
wished to bid him a last farewell. 

More than once during the latter part of the narrative Lord Elton had 
shown signs of uneasiness. Wentworth remarked that he several times 
sighed deeply, that his eyes were full of tears, and that he seemed to be 
struggling against some powerful feeling which almost overcame him. 
But when they got to this part of the story, Lord Elton’s emotion grew 
too great to be any longer suppressed ; he uttered a half-stifled exclama- 
tion of grief, then covered his face with his hands and sobbed aloud. 
Wentworth, who was himself affected, for the story awakened many 
sorrowful recollections, ceased reading, and, after a moment’s pause, 
rose from his seat, and going up to Lord Elton, took his hand, and in a 
faltering and agitated voice murmured a few words of kindness and 
comfort. 

It was some time before his unhappy father appeared to hear him, but 
presently raising his eyes to the face that was turned towards him with 
an expression of sorrowful concern, and pressing the hand that held his, 
he said : 

“Wentworth, you would not see me thus affected, but that this story 
reminds me of—of. ” He paused abruptly; but, commanding his 
voice by a powerful effort, continued, after a moment’s pause,—“ of 
some most painful circumstances connected with my own life.” 

“T am sincerely sorry,” commenced Wentworth, “ that—that 

“ T understand you, my dear Wentworth,” said Lord Elton, in a firmer 
voice; “and now that I am composed, may I beg you to resume the 
reading? I will not again interrupt you.” 

Wentworth looked at him in surprise, and then affecting a more lively 
tone, said: 

“ Really, my dear sir, as your nurse and physician, I cannot allow you 
to be excited or agitated any more this morning.” 

‘‘T shall not be either,” replied his companion. ‘* You have sometimes 
remarked that I bear physical suffering with fortitude, you shall see that 
! can endure mental with no less.” 

Seeing that he was determined, Wentworth resumed the volume and 
proceeded. After an affecting account of the scene between the husband 
and wife, there followed a relation of the remorse of the former. It was 
vividly and powerfully written, with an air of truth and nature; and 
Wentworth felt for his father in his self-imposed penance. But he bore 
it well, and a casual observer might have thought that he did not feel; 
though Wentworth, even in the one hasty glance he ventured to take of 
his face, saw that his stoicism was affected. 

This portion of the narrative concluded with the following passage: 

* That which gives to remorse its sharpest sting, is the thought that it 
is too late to atone for the sin, or repair the error we have committed. 
How gladly would the unhappy man have given the remaining years 
of his own life—how cheerfully would he have sacrificed youth, health, 
fortune—all that he possessed—to have prolonged his patient victim’s life, 
until he could prove to her by his actions, by his redoubled love, and care, 
and devotion, how deep ae sincere was his repentance. But she lay 
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before him in that heavy stupor which frequently precedes death: the 
eyes that had never looked on him but with affection, dim and lustreless 
—the lips that had never breathed an unkind word, pale, cold, and 
silent—there was no longer time. Alas! what bitter agony was to him 
comprised in that short simple phrase—Too LATE !” 

This was almost more than Lord Elton could bear; he drew his breath 
deeply, and a shudder ran through his frame. ; 

“Too late!’ he repeated, with a calm voice but a ak i lip. 
“ But this man, although it was too late to prove his sincerity by his 
actions, had at least the comfort of telling her that he repented—that he 
knew her innocent? They did not prevent Aim from hearing her dying 
words—they did not by a base and treacherous deceit prevent Aim from 
complying with her desire, and hastening to her deathbed, which, even 
had he still believed her guilty, faithless, he must have done, had he pos- 
sessed the heart of a man and not of a monster! This must have been 
as a ray of happiness, brightening and throwing a halo even round his 
sorrows.” 

Wentworth knew not what to think of these words, which were said 
as though the speaker only uttered his thoughts aloud. He felt surprise, 
almost joy, as he listened to them. 

‘Then he did not refuse to come to her when she was dying,” he said 
to himself ; “ he did not send back a cold and contemptuous answer to 
her heartrending entreaty that he would speak to her once more, if but 
for a moment, and suffer her to see his face, if only for the memory of 
their early love. ‘They deceived him!’—but who—who could be so 
wicked ? Surely no one. And yet he would not utter such words with- 
out some meaning. He knows not who I am; he suspects not that I 
know who he is; he can have no motive for misleading me; besides, to 
the ears of one who was not intimately acquainted with his history (which 
no one in the world is excepting Danvers and myself), his words would be 
perfectly unintelligible.” 

Our hero’s meditations were interrupted by Lord Elton’s laying his 
hand on his arm; and, looking up with a start, the young man perceived 
that the invalid had risen from his sofa, and was standing beside him. 

A faint, sad smile played on his pale face as he said, 

“ My dear Wentworth, what can you have been thinking of all this 
time? I have spoken three or four times without being able to 
rouse you,” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Wentworth, colouring ; ‘indeed I——” 

“T was going to ask you,” said Lord Elton, as he paused, not knowing 
what to say, ‘‘ whether it would be agreeable to you to take a short walk 
in the open air? I think I am strong enough to do so, if you will kindly 
lend me your arm.” 

Wentworth bowed his assent, and, after a few moments’ pause, during 
a his eyes were earnestly fixed on his companion, Lord Elton con- 
tinued : 

“A little fresh air will do you good, as well as myself, Wentworth. 
This story, or my weak conduct, or both, have distressed you, I fear; for 
you are agitated and absent, and your face,” he added, his eyes happening 
to fall at the moment on a large mirror they were passing, “is almost as 
pale as my own.” 
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THE MONASTERY OF THE FLOWERY PLAIN. 
A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Cuapter I. 
O villain! viper! damned without redemption: 
* * * 


Snake in my heart blood warmed, that stings my heart : 
A Judas and one thrice worse than Judas. 
. S Terrible hell make war 
Upon thy spotted soul for this offence. 
Richard I. 


QO! it is monstrous! monstrous! 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of it. 
The winds did sing it to me; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper; it did bass my trespass. 
The Tempest. 


Ir was the autumn of 1533, not twenty years since the sturdy apostle 
of the Reformation had burnt the Pope’s bull at the very gates of Witten- 
berg. The flame had spread through Germany like fire in the long dry 
grass of the Indian savannahs. Already it had burnt through to Switzer- 
land, where Zuinglius had sealed his faith with a martyr’s blood, and 
spread on to the dark forests of the north, from whence it was so soon to 
sweep down, with all the impetuous fury of the ice winds, upon the armies 
of the seven-hilled city. Already kings had pushed forward to combat 
with pen or sword for the new heresy or the revival of truth, as it was 
alternately applauded with one name or branded with the other. 

In our own land, state policy and the personal feeling of a proud and 
sensual monarch, opened the way for the Reformation, like some poor 
pursuivant that clears the way for a gorgeous cavalcade of the noble and 
the great. Never king sat upon a ten throne. His father, a crafty 
king, with the head of a shuffling diplomatist, and the toad heart of a 
miser, had been the trusty pioneer to smooth the path for his accession. 
Like his more debased prototype of France, the whole labour of his life 
had been to repress the bloated power of the nobles, to encourage the 
burgher class, and to balance them both by the dread of popular revolt. 
The good work done in France by Louis was pushed on in Italy by a 
Borgia, and perfected in England by the Eighth Henry: worthy trio— 
the vulture, the fox, and the viper—paving the way for the liberty of 
future ages. 

But the good days dawned in storm in England; not without a 
struggle gave up priest his jewelled cup, and abbot his chased chalice ; 
slowly, and with agonised contortions, they surrendered the keys of 
their store-chambers to the harpies of Henry. The ignorant peasants, 
misled by those who moulded their souls, rose in arms, and their banners 
were emblazoned with the cross and the wounds of Christ, to testify that, 
to defend the old faith of their fathers, they had thus traitorously banded 
together. : 

In this very year, ten abbeys and sixteen nunneries were suppressed, 
including those great conventual buildings the Cistercian convents of St. 
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Mary of Bellesden, in Bedfordshire, and the abbey of Furness, in Lincoln- 
shire. ‘This very year, ten thousand monks were driven out as vaga- 
bonds, with but two angels and a gown each, to beg their bread; while 
32,0002. of their rents were seized, and 100,000/. worth of rich plate and 


j ewels. 


What wonder, then, at the number of the disaffected; for, with the 
great bark of Popery, laden with sins as a galleon with gold, and in the 
deep vortex that she made as she sank, went down a myriad of fortunes. 
With every convent that fell, a swarm of the beggars, both within and 
without the wails, that it had created, were cast upon the world to live by 
their scanty wits, and to feast, like the “palmer worm and the locust,” 
upon the more numerous but less sympathising classes—on the noble 
who was too rich, and the peasant who was too poor to share their griefs 
or dole them alms. 

It was an autumn evening, and wanted but an hour to vespers, and the 
monks of Ystrad Flur*—or the Monastery of the Flowery Plain, as the 
English called it—were assembled in their chapter-room. Anxiety sat on 
every face, and the whisper went round from monk to monk, like a 
watchword for the night, for prime was the usual hour for such meetings, 
and the subject must be one of unusual interest in those eventful times 
that could lead so strict an abbot to convene together the white-robed 
order at an hour unusual in their ritual. 

Around the room, which was at once the chapter-room and the library 
of the monastery, on rows of stone-benches ranged in tiers, with bended 
heads, sat the monks, the novices, and the elder brothers, facing each 
other, on either side. At one end, nearest the high throne and lectern of 
the abbot, sat the prior and the refectioner; and above their heads hung a 
large ivory crucifix, surrounded by a gilded halo. The architecture of 
the room, as of most of the monastery, exhibited in its utmost perfection 
the bold massiveness and almost rude simplicity of the reign of Edward 
of Caernarvon, during whose inroads into the wild county of Cardigan it 
had been built. ‘The great shelves that lined the walls above the 
benclies on which the monks were seated groaned with the weight of 
gilded MSS. and ponderous folios, bound round with brass and silver, 
studded with crosses, and clasped with metal; yet, within these coarse 
caskets great thoughts lay entombed —sarcophaghi they were in which 
those long dead had left inurned the richest balm gathered from half a 
century of study. 

Over the richly-bossed doors which led into the cloisters hung the 
emblazoned flags of the Welsh princes, whose records lay still with the 
archives of the convent — banners which had once fluttered high over the 
press of battle, but which now hung withered as the autumn leaves with- 
out, their black, dusty folds rotting in the house of peace. No fierce war- 
cry greeted them now, nothing sterner than the distant murmur of mass 
or psalm breathed through the long cloisters from the distant choir. 

The sub-prior, an ignorant, but simple monk, repeated with careless 
rapidity, in that monotonous drone, worse than the nasal twang of the 
Puritans, which acquired for tlie monks the name of ‘mumble matins,” 


* Cardiganshire. + Cistercian. 
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the usual prayers for deceased benefactors, long since forgotten but for 
this, by which the daily chapters were generally opened; while the abbot 
remained, like one deeply immersed in meditation, his head between his 
hands, his eyes fixed immovably on a broad letter that lay on the lectern 
before him, and his lips moving as if in prayer or mute soliloquy. 

The abbot was a man of some sixty summers; but time had dealt 
kindly with him, and it was neither thought nor care, but rather mystic 
reveries and pious contemplation, that had ploughed those deep furrows 
on his benevolent, gentle, and passionless features. He looked like one 
who had all his life been gazing calmly forth at the storm from a convent 
casement, soothed by the sounds of peace within, and careless of the roar 
without. Fortune had dealt kindly with him, and he loved mankind 
rather from his ignorance of their follies and crimes than from any more 
than theoretical knowledge of their virtues. The convent was his world. 
His cares were its petty duties and its dull round of monotonous ceremo- 
nies. His voice was sweet and gentle, and there was a soft benevolence 
in his calm, blue, serene eye, and something apostolic in the soft white 
locks of his tonsure that crept round his temples. The cynical observer 
might have observed a want of energy in his motions and in his bearing, 
or might have augured a love of ease in the very attitude in which he 
seated himself in his chair of state, and discerned, in the chain of gold 
and the richly-furred robe that peeped through an opening of his plain 
white robe, something that showed that from that holy mind the world 
was not fully alienated. He was one who would have died heroically at 
the stake to vindicate some abstruse mystery or doubtful tradition of his 
Church, but who shrunk from the political storm now glooming in the 
horizon. 

Leaving his bench ere the murmur of the prayer had well died away, 
and in the midst of the hum of the monks preparing themselves to listen, 
the prior, an Italian by birth, whispered earnestly for a moment to the 
abbot ere he rose to speak, and hastily resuming his place, bent over some 
papers that lay scattered before him with an impatient air, like one 
with difficulty bending a proud spirit to obey the commands of a supe- 
rior he despised; then, pushing them aside with a quick hand, he 
scanned with an eager and restless eye the collected brotherhood, and 
particularly the abbot, upon whose head fell a stream of light from a 
stained-glass window above the crucifix, crimsoning his white robe with 
the rich dye of the Tyrian purple, and playing round his temples like the 
visible glory that gilds the countenance of a dying saint. 

A saturnine expression had Fra Cozza, the prior, and a sneer sat ever 
upon his curled lip and his sallow and sunken features. There was sus- 
picion in his deep-sunken eyes, and they seemed to rest with malig- 
nity, or even hatred, upon a young monk of frank, generous bearing, 
who in a distant corner was talking in a low and earnest voice to an aged 
brother who sat beside him, who seemed, from his features, to be a Ger- 
man by birth. But who would dare to malign Father Cozza, whose 
vigils were so frequent, whose fasts were so oft, whose knees were _—_ 
callous with kneeling on the cold altar-stone, whose back was livid with 
the dark scars of penance-stripes—one whose book against the heresy 
of the demon-madman, as it called Luther, had attracted even the 
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attention of the holy Pope himself, and had procured a valuable grant to 
the monastery ? 

Brother Jerome, the young monk of whom we speak, was a youn 
Englishman, the younger son of a noble house, who had voluntarily re- 
tired from the splendour of his sovereign’s court to devote himself to the 
service of the King of Kings. Grief and pious resignation seemed 
blended in his face ; while over all reigned the serenity of a pure heart 
and a clear conscience, and the calm happiness of unvaried piety. His 

le and hollow cheek was flushed by the excitement of dispute, and a 
deeper red shaded it as he saw the abbot’s eye turned upon him benignly. 
Turning his head from his tranquil and unmoved antagonist, he told his 
beads, and muttering a prayer against temptation, started as his com- 
panion pulled his robe and directed his attention to the wandering and 
unsettled gaze of Cozza. 

At the moment, and before he could reply, the abbot rose: a murmur 
went round the room, in a moment succeeded by the deep stillness of 
anxious expectation, as all eyes turned towards the speaker : 

“ Brethren in Christ—the tidings of troubles and commotions have 
already reached our lonely convent. I need not tell ye what ye have 
heard daily from guests in the Hospitium, of ‘ wars and rumours of 
wars, on earth distress of nations,’ and perplexity ; the seas and the waves 
roaring, ‘ for fear of the things which are to come upon the troubled world.’ 
Thunder and rebellion hover over the land, dreadful ministers of divine 
vengeance, and heralds of the latter days, and now more than ever should 
ye remember the command of Christ: Vigilate et orate, ne entratis in 
tentationem. Evil men are abroad, brethren—Christians, it grieves my 
soul to say, but in name, and not in very deed—qui ore confitentur, et. 


factis negant; false prophets, lying varlets, wolves who devour the flocks 


—lupi graves qui non parcerunt gregi—men who disdain the commands 
of our sovereign lord the king, defender of the faith, whom God has set 
over us; and what God hath chosen, call not that unclean. Men, who 
for filthy lucre, would preserve the empty and impotent worship of dead 
men’s bones, and such fantastic mummery—especial engines of Apollyon, 
as Origen, I think, somewhere calls them.—O, generation of vipers, who 
serve not God aright, who worship Mammon, who is at once their god 
and king, and from whom Jesus himself preserve us.” 

A murmur almost imperceptible went round the room at this daring 
avowal of principles which the abbot had long been suspected of secretly 
advocating. Cozza, like one entranced, remained with his head buried 
in his hands. The abbot heeded not, or perhaps heard not the interrup- 
tion, but, with a glance around, again proceeded : 

“ Will it not, then, rend your breasts, my brethren, when ye hear that 
but a short hour since came hither a messenger from my Lord Cromwell, 
bringing intelligence of a revolt in Lancaster, where a vast throng of 
mere stabberg, vagabond monks, and spendthrifts, misled by those who 
tare asunder the robe of Christ, once woven perfect and without seam, be- 
leaguer the castle of Pomfret. On their banner, stained with the blood 
of their countrymen, are blazoned the wounds of Christ, which they wave 
in defiance of our Holy Father in God, the Archbishop of York, who hath 
thrown himself within the hold. And it is men like these who crucify 
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the son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame. © God!” cried 
the abbot, overcome by the intensity of his feelings, “is it to such hedge- 
riests as these that thou saidst, ‘ Pasce, pasce;’ to murderers, who know 
not the things which be of God, and use the keys of heaven but to unlock 
the treasure-houses of those they plunder? Yet, my brethren, worse 
tidings than these threaten to bring my grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave (and a noiseless tear rolled down his cheek as he spoke). Would 
to God that on my head alone fell the blow! Thus writes my Lord 
Cromwell, and the black lines are graven on my heart : 





* «To the Abbot of Strata Florida, salutation. 


“**] grieve to tell thee, my lord, believing thee to be a true and humble 
servant of God, that intelligence, from a source that cannot be suspected, 
hath reached mine ears, that many of the inmates of thy monastery of the 
Flowery Plain, or, as the religious term it, “‘ Strata Florida,” are in con- 
stant communication with the rebels who have risen in arms in the 
southern counties, contrary to the allegiance of true subjects; and, more- 
over, that a pilgrimage of grace, as the knaves term it, is secretly form- 
ing in the valleys of Cardiganshire. I therefore hereby give thee power, 
in the name of our royal master, to apprehend any suspected traitors, 
whether their guilt be deep or their loyalty be wavering, whether in thy 
convent or abroad; and I shall hold thee accountable with thy head (I 
say it in all friendship) for any outbreak in thy townships. A band of 
hagbutteers shall be spared thee, if thou need them, to crush this hornets’ 
nest. *** Yours very heartily, 

‘“* * CROMWELL. 

“* Given at the Palace of Windsor, 15th of September, 1533.’ 





“O brethren, ye know not how this wrings my soul! With what 
divine verity did the blessed St. John say, ‘Omnis qui confitetur Jesus 
Christum in carne ex Deo est ;’ and yet how hard it is to throw off the 
bond of iniquity and the gall of bitterness. It er me to use the 
sword which is given me from the Lord, and I fight as one that fighteth 
the air against I know not who. Better were it for me to struggle with 
those frightful forms of temptation, whom St. Paul compares to wild 
beasts of Ephesus, than thus to smite those who are ‘bone of my bone 
and flesh of my flesh.’ I cannot believe there are guilty ones among 
you. Are ye not all of Christ? or are some of you indeed devils, who 
must be cast out, and whose ministry let another take ? 

“When I look around, I see you receive the tidings as the world does 
news of guilt. Some are bowed down, and groaning beneath the un- 
bearable weight of sorrow (he looked at Cozza); some look aghast ; while 
others, perhaps the guilty of the flock, prate and whisper as if nothing 
were amiss. Fear and tremble, ye guilty ones, ‘for I bear not the 
sword of the Lord in vain.’ In compliance with the claims of my con- 
science, dear brothers in Christ, for so I must still call ye, | have 
drawn up an oath of allegiance to our sovereign lord King Henry, which 
I shall require all of ye, whether servants of God or the devil, to sign at 
to-morrow’s chapter, held at the usual hour of prime ; with this, as with 
a touchstone, I will prove ex patre diabolo estis—with this, I will exorcise 


the fiends of treason that lurk within our cloister, and, rooting them out 
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like the tares of the parable, will deliver them over to the temporal ma- 
gistrate for the burning. To-night I journey to Aberystwith, having 
business of some moment with the governor, and the prior goes with me. 
Let brother Jerome guard the flock till my return, and let, I beseech ye, 
the prayers of the faithful be offered up that saints and angels may guard 
us all against the lion that walketh about seeking whom he may devour.” 

Then extending his hands over the assembly, the abbot pronounced the 
benediction, and the assembly broke up, disappearing, like spectres, with 
the noiseless tread with which they had entered. In small groups they 
hastened to their cells to prepare for vespers, muttering together their ex- 
pressions of mutual wonder, fear, and suspicion. 

The prior alone remained like one in a vision, or him of whose soul the 
apostle spoke, “ whether in the body or out of the body, I cannot tell, 
God knoweth.”’ There he sat, his head still bent by the habit of affected 
humility, apparently unconscious of the, solitude in which he was left. 
His eye fixed, his lips moving convulsively, his fingers passing over the 
beads of his chaplet half mechanically. 

‘ Brother Cozza,” said the abbot, rising from his desk, and touching him 
on the shoulder, after looking at him for a moment with a look of calm 
approval, “turn thy pious thoughts for a moment to earth, and mount 
thy white palfrey and come with me to-night to Aberystwith, for we need 
counsel in these troublous times.”’ 

Cozza started at his touch, and looked round at the vacant chamber 
like one who sees a spectre. The abbot started as the prior’s up-turned 
face met his gaze, for a world of contending passions seemed boiling within 
his heart, and the sunken eyes gleamed with a wild phosphorescent light 
that looked almost like the first glances of madness. On his brow, ordi- 
narily pale, there was a deep hectic patch of scarlet that spread and 
throbbed beneath the calm glance of the abbot. He might have seemed 
to Dante a long-imprisoned captive, the Ugolo of his own country’s 
poet, brooding in hell over his wrongs. 

“'Thy vigils are too numerous, holy father ; thy fastings too severe for 
frail man. ‘Thy spirit is willing, but thy flesh is weak. Come, come, 
bid our lay-brother, Gwyllim, saddle the horses for our journey, and 
meet us at the orchard farm.” Without one gesture, but a bend of 
assent, Cozza stole silently from the room with averted eye and down- 
cast head, as if still wrestling with some mighty and all-engrossing 
thought. 

“ A holy man,” soliloquised the benevolent abbot, as he sought the 
rich chambers which were devoted to his use, “ but too ascetical in his 
deeds of charity ; I fear, superstitious, and too stanch an upholder of the 
descendants of the fisherman : but Christ’s net is large, and in its meshes 
all varieties of fish are captured. Let our charity be wide and all- 
embracing as his.” And with another glance at his retreating form, the 
abbot hastened to prepare for his journey, and to give directions for the 
chapter of the following day. 

Within an hour, the abbot and the prior, lighted by the setting sun of 
an autumn day, were far on their way towards Aberystwith. 
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Cuarpter II. 


Other sins only speak, murder shrieks out; 
The element of water moistens the earth, 
But blood flies upward and bedews the heavens. 
| WEBSTER. 
Such a guilt as sure will lie 
Howling for ever at your wounded heart, 
And with you rise to judgment. 
Ibid. 


THE sun was near its setting, and ere they were out of sight of the mo- 
nastery “ niglt’s pageant” had commenced in the west. Yonder was the 
monarch of day, girt with clouds that caught a tincture from his crown 
of flame, like a hero undaunted though defeated, striving with his shafts 
of light to break a way through the dark phalanx of his rival, night. 
Already it shone, ere their stout palfreys had paced a mile, with a fainter 
glow, a out like the last lamp of a glorious banqueting-hall. As 
they turned to look back, they saw its pale and melancholy lustre gilding 
the distant pinnacles of Ystrad Flur, that a turn of the road now again 
rendered visible, hemmed in by its dark-wooded banks, that once gave it 
shelter and ornament. 

“ Such a radiance,” said the good abbot to his absent companion, who 
had dropped behind, and spurred his palfrey to reach his superior, “ I 
saw playing upon the calm features of our dear brother Anselm, when he 
yielded his soul to the God who gave it, last All-Hallow mass.” 

His companion made no answer. Ashe spoke, they were in the act of 
crossing the Teivy, a small stream that has its source some two miles to 
the north-east, and which, breaking through the rampart of stone that in 
vain tries to confine the subtle element within a tarn, which legends say is 
unfathomable, finds its way slowly to the green, dreary plain which a: 
were traversing. 

For another mile they rode on in that silence which, for such different 
reasons, was congenial to both minds. ‘The tranquil and pious spirit of 
the abbot had been shaken to the centre by the news of the morning. 
The calm soul that brooded in peace was perturbed and ruffled. Cozza, 
too, had cause for thought. His mental eye was fixed on the boiling 
torrent of his own passions, like that of a traveller who watches the 
fusion of a crater’s mouth. His soul was convulsed by the recent birth of 
a hideous thought too soon to be put in action. For one—for two miles 
they had thus ridden, undisturbed by any sound but the monotonous clat- 
tering of hoofs and the jingling of their ornamented trappings. They 
had arrived at a bare, melancholy spot, such as even dreary Cardiganshire 
can boast few of, where the horizon was hemmed in with broad green 
hills of unbroken outline, which the very goat seemed instinctively to 
have shunned. Even by day no wild bird sang there, and no bee 
roamed in search of thinly-scattered flowers; and a grey still pate it 
was, chilling even to men inured to the life of a convent, It seemed in 
the dreary twilight the region of a purgatorial dream. In such a waste 
might St. Anthony have been tempted by the “prince of the powers of 
the air.” The clouds were low upon the hills; there was an oppressive 
density in the atmosphere such as heralds thunder. All nature seemed 
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weighed down and oppressed by the dread of the approaching elementine 
war. Mists alone reigned during this dreadful interregnum of sun and 
moon. 

The abbot, arousing himself from a deep reverie into which he had 
half unconsciously fallen, first broke the silence. So loud and so super- 
natural seemed his voice, after that long pause, that the Italian started 
like “a guilty thing upon a fearful summons,” but, instantly recovering 
himself, pushed on hi aps i to his companion’s side. 

“T feel such a weight at brain and heart, dear brother,’’ he said, “as 
I never felt before, This seems to me such an eve as may have heralded 
the dreadful dawn of those days of darkness that fell upon the Egyptians; 
but I would talk to thee of deeper things than such lemures of the 
mind, as Origen calls them.” He looked at the sky for a moment, and pro- 
ceeded : ‘‘ Unbosom thyself to me, thy father in the faith, and tell me if thou 
knowest of any of our brotherhood who favour the Judases of whom thou 
this morning heard? Alas! that any should indulge in a sin worse than 
that compact with the EvilOne which I, with many of the fathers, could 
almost believe is the sin against the Holy Ghost, spoken of by the 
Apostle Paul.” 

“T know of none,” replied Cozza, sternly, ‘except it may be 
brother Jerome, or that heretic Eisenstern. They whisper together, 
and are less constant at lauds, and oftener shut in their cells.” 

“T cannot mistrust them,” said the abbot, firmly; “they are good 
men, though they do not conceal their opinion that the Pope should have 
no jurisdiction in this land.” 

“ And callest thou this little,” said Cozza, with an ill-concealed ex- 
pression of rage, that however passed unnoticed by his unobservant com- 
panion, “to deny he authority of him to whom Jesu gave the keys of 
hell and heaven? But hast thou heard aught lately,” he added, with 
the concentrated manner of one who would dive into the very heart of 
him he addresses, “ of that runaway monk Luther—that blashemer, that 
Bit son of wee - 

“ Speak not so harshly of one whom God alone will judge,” said the 
abbot, reprovingly. ‘ The holy Pontiff can well sparefrom his well-filled 
treasuries the profits of those his misused indulgences.” 

His companion’s brow had been growing darker and darker during this 
speech in favour of one so odious ; in another instant he would have for- 
gotten all respect due to a superior whom he secretly despised ; but at 
that instant the sound of the vesper-bell came borne towards them upon 
the almost breathless wind. It was the voice of religion speaking to the 
shepherd and the traveller on the mountains ; it seemed, as Dante says, 
“to mourn the passing day.” 

Dismounting, the monks knelt for a moment and again rose. At that 
moment the hand of Cozza was groping in the folds of his robe, but, 
withdrawing it, he mounted and rode on behind the abbot, who, crossing 
his brow and breast, was uttering a short prayer against “ the terror that 
walketh by night.” It was a stiletto that Cols sought for in his robe. 
What stayed him ?—The lurid glare of that comet that now flamed forth 
like a burning world in the heavens. His ghastly eye turned upon it 
with an expression of pain, and fear, and hatred. 

“The moon will be up soon to light us to our desired haven,” said the 
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abbot, cheerfully, with an anxious look at the luminary, which, almost as 
he spoke, came forth from behind a dark vaporous cloud, whose skirts it 
suffused with silver ; ‘but prithee, good Cozza, spur on thy palfrey, which 
cares for thee no more than a Flemish charger for a page, and rouse thy- 
self from those trancelike contemplations which too often unseat reason, 
and look at yon comet, like a flaming sword, that threatens more woe to the 
earth.” 

Involuntarily his companion looked up at the fearful symbol that seemed 
to we heated fancy to redden their very path, and he shuddered as he 
looked. 

“’Twill be midnight ere we reach Aberystwith, my lord abbot,” he 
exclaimed, assuming, with all the versatility of his reptile nature, a cor- 
respondent joyfulness, as if he had shaken away all care from his heart ; 
“but still, methinks, if the moon shines as it shineth now, I could point 
thee out the fissure in the arch of the Pont y Fynach. Could you (and 
he assumed the blandest tones of courtesy, and of one proposing an un- 
reasonable request) but dismount, and descend a few rude steps of a 
fisherman’s path that leads to the black torrent—but that were impos- 
sible.” 

“ What fissure dost thou speak of ?” said the abbot, in a tone of won- 
der; “I think, good Cozza, that thou hast conversed so much with the 
saints, that thou hast forgotten how to speak to sinful men.” (Why did 
Cozza avert his eyes from that gentle glance as though it had been the 
withering gaze of alost spirit?) ‘ Hast thou known me to show fatigue 
and toil when God or man could be served, weak and erring as I am? 
How should I lament if harm were to betide that old bridge, built by the 
religious of an early age, consecrated by the feet of the preachers of the 
cross, and over which so many saints in heaven have passed and repassed, 
while toiling and sorrowing on this our earth. Have we not still in our con- 
vent traditions of the struggles of our blessed founders with those horrid 
monsters of the old religion who, rising from the black abyss which 
seemeth like a sallyport of hell, thwarted those who would have spanned 
it over with a pathway of stone for the love of Christ? Judge me not so 
unkindly, Cozza.” 

“Pardon me, I did but try thy zeal. A peasant to whom but this 
morning I gave alms at the convent-grate, told me of a fissure which had 
lately appeared, and which threatens danger; already a troop of horse- 
men had turned back and sought a safer road. The danger needs, he 
says, but to be arrested in time, and to our care, as its early founders, 
appertaineth its restoration, though the vulgar say it was reared by Apol- 
lyon himself.” And Cozza assayed to smile. 

“Oh! God forbid!” said the abbot, whose zeal was now fully aroused — 
‘God forbid that, to get an hour sooner to my hostelrie, I should emperil 
the life of man or beast.” 

The good man had scarcely spoken, ere, turning an abrupt angle of 
the road, the Pont Fynach, or Monk’s Bridge, came in sight. The 
course of the Mynach, the thunder of whose falls they had long heard pul- 
sating through the rocky glen in which it lay, lay beneath. Within a 
hundred yards of those broad, unbroken, barren hills, the landscape had 
changed, as if they had suddenly passed over the boundary of some new 
region. In the midst of a wide arena as hills lay the great black 
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chasm, worn as by the dark subsidence of a deluge, through which, un- 
seen, tearing their impeded way, roared the twin torrents, the Mynach 
and the Rheidol, leaping down from their mountain homes to whisper 
wierd things, and to work woe to man in this wild, dreary spot, as they 
crash on, rending a path between the thick-wooded rocks that vainly 
attempt to restrain their blind fury. On the one side of their path lay 
the thick sloping forest, like an immense but silent multitude, beneath the 
moon, now newly risen, their tops tinted by its pale silver fire ; be- 
neath them, hundreds of feet beneath on either side, roared the waters, as 
they dashed over huge fragments of blanched rock, and wore them into 
deep channels with the lashing foam, which a great poet, speaking of such 
a scene, calls “the sweat of their great agony,’’ in very scorn of the 
brute might that would bar their progress to the free, broad, peaceful 
current beyond. Here and there in the distance, through breaks in the 
green woods, might be seen the white flashings of the highest fall, which, 
surging and boiling, filled the air with the eternal sound of its uninter- 
mitting thunder. At their feet, poised in air, dark against the clear sky, 
rose the bridge which tradition reported to have been raised . super- 
natural help, angels or devils, as monk or peasant told the tale. Beneath 
its arch lay the deepest torrent, whose silent rushing was more dreadful 
than the clamour in the distance. The shadow of the arch threw its black 
depths into a deeper shade. 

How solemn it looked, that work of men who had passed away, dwarfed 
as it was by the Titanic workings of nature which lay around it and be- 
neath it. Could man’s dark thoughts plan evil even there, with the very 
sounds of God’s unceasing voice in the cataract ringing in his ears ? 
The good man could hear this still small whisper in the little runnelet 
that trickled through the woods to its own soft silvery murmur ; but the 
wicked was deaf even to those mighty throbbings that seemed to shake 
the firm-set earth. 

“ Might not peasants well imagine, dear brother, that spirits of the 
waters dwelt in these depths to tempt travellers to destruction ?” 

Cozza replied not; but could the abbot have heard his mutterings, 
he would have known that he articulated between his teeth, “ Not yet 
—mpt yet.” 

**Cozza, I fear for thy health. I never saw thee look so wan as now. 
Thou shalt stay awhile by the sea; it will render thee fitter for the toils 
and asceticisms of the cloister.” 
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A Romance of Wendle forest. 
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BOOK II. 
CuHaPpTer XIV. 
THE MAGIC CALDRON. 


Tne ride is over, and Mother Chattox and her companion alight near 
the door of a solitary hovel. The raven has preceded them, and, perched 
on the chimney-top, flies down it as they enter, and greets them with 
hoarse croaking. The inside of the hut corresponds with its miserable ex- 
terior, consisting only of two rooms, in one of which is a wretched pallet ; 
in the other are a couple of large chests, a crazy table, a bench, a three- 
legged stool, and a spinning-wheel. A caldron is suspended above a peat 
fire, smouldering on the hearth. There is only one window, and a thick 
curtain is drawn across it, to secure the inmate of the hut from prying eyes. 

Mother Chattox closes and bars the door, and, motioning Mistress 
Nutter to seat herself upon the stool, kneels down near the hearth, and 
blows the turf into a flame, the raven helping her, by flapping his big 
black wings, and uttering a variety of strange sounds, as the sparks fly 
about. Heaping on more turf, and shifting the caldron, so that it may 
receive the full influence of the flame, the hag proceeds to one of the 
chests, and takes out sundry small matters, which she places one by one 
with great care on the table. The raven has now fixed his great talons 
on her shoulder, and chuckles and croaks in her ear as she pursues her 
occupation. Suddenly a piece of bone attracts his attention, and, darting 
out his beak, he seizes it, and hops away. 

“Give me that scalp, thou mischievous imp!” cries the hag; “ I need 
it for the charm I am about to prepare. Give it me, I say.” 

But the raven still held it fast, and hopped here and there so nimbly 
that she was unable to catch him. At length, when he had exhausted 
her patience, he alighted on Mistress Nutter’s shoulder, and mepage it 
into her lap. Engrossed by her own painful thoughts, the lady paid 
no attention to what was passing, and she shuddered as she took up the 
fragment of mortality, and placed it upon the table. A few tufts of hair, 
the texture of which showed they had belonged to a female, still adhered 
to the scalp. Mistress Nutter regarded it fixedly, and with an interest 
for which she could not account. __ 

After sharply chiding the raven, Motter Chattox put forth her hand to 
grasp the prize she hak bom robbed of, when Mistress Nutter checked 
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186 THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 
her by observing, “ You said you got this scalp from Goldshaw Church- 
yard. Know you aught concerning it ?” 

“Ay, a good deal,” replied the old woman, chuckling. “It comes 
from a grave near the yew-tree, and not far from Abbot Cliderhow’s 
cross. Old Zachariah Worms, the sexton, digged it up for me. That 
yellow skull had once a fair face attached to it, and those few dull tufts 
were once bright flowing tresses. She who owned them died young; 
but young as she was, she survived all her beauty. Hollow cheeks and 
hollow eyes, wasted flesh, and cruel cough were hers—and she pined and 
pined away. Folks said she was forespoken, and that I had done it. I, 
forsooth! She had never done me harm. You know whether I was 
rightly accused, madam.” 

“Take it away,” cried Mistress Nutter, hurriedly, and as if struggling 
against some overmastering feeling. ‘ I cannot bear to look at it. I 
wanted not this horrible reminder of my crimes.” 

“This was the reason, then, why Ralph stole the scalp from me,” mut- 
tered the hag, as she threw it, together with some other matters, into the 
caldron, ‘ He wanted to show you his sagacity. I might have guessed 
as much.” 

“] will go into the other room while you make your preparations,” 
said Mistress Nutter, rising ; “ the sight of them disturbs me. You can 
summon me when you are ready.” 

“I will, madam,” replied the old hag, “and you must control your im- 
patience, for the spell requires time for its confection.” 

Mistress Nutter made no reply, but, walking into the inner room, closed 
the door, and threw herself upon the pallet. Here, despite her anxiety, 
sleep stole upon her, and, though her dreams were troubled, she did not 
awake till Mother Chattox stood beside her. 

“ Have I slept long?” she inquired. 

“ More than three hours,” replied the hag. 

“Three hours !” exclaimed Mistress Nutter. ‘ Why did you not wake 
me before? You would have saved me from terrible dreams. We are 
not too late?” 

“No, no,” replied Mother Chattox; “there is plenty of time. Come 
into the other room. All is ready.” 

As Mistress Nutter followed the old hag into the adjoining room, a 
strong odour, arising from a chafing-dish, in which herbs, roots, and other 
ingredients were burning, assailed her, and, versed in all weird ceremo- 
nials, she knew that a powerful suffumigation had been made, though 
with what intent she had yet to learn. The scanty furniture had been 
cleared away, and a circle was described on the clay floor by skulls and 
bones, alternated by dried toads, adders, and other reptiles. In the midst 
of this magical circle the caldron, which had been brought from the 
chimney, was placed, and, the lid being removed, a thick vapour arose 
from it. Mistress Nutter looked around for the raven, but the bird was 
nowhere to be seen, nor did any other living thing appear to be present 
beside themselves. 

Taking the lady’s hand, Mother Chattox drew her into the circle, and 
began to mutter a gh after which, still maintaining her hold of her 
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companion, she bade her look into the caldron, and declare what 
she saw. 
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“T see nothing,” replied the lady, after she had gazed upon the bub- 
bling waters for a few moments. “Ah! yes—I discern certain figures, 
but they are confused by the steam, and teehee by the agitation of the 
water.” 

“Caldron! cease boiling! and smoke! disperse!” cried Mother 
Chattox, stamping her foot. ‘ Now can you see more plainly?” 

“1 can,” replied Mistress Nutter. “I behold the subterranean chamber 
beneath Malkin Tower, with its nine ponderous columns, its altar in the 
— of them, its demon image, and the well with waters black as Lethe 
beside it.” 

“The water within the caldron came from that well,” said Mother 
Chattox, with a chuckling laugh; “my familiar risked his liberty to bring 
it, but he succeeded. Ha! ha! My precious Fancy, thou art the best 
of servants, and shalt have my best blood to reward thee to-morrow— 
thou shalt, my sweetheart, my chuck, my dandyprat. But hie thee back 
to Malkin Tower, and contrive that this lady may hear, as well as see, all 
that passes. Away!” 

Mistress Nutter concluded that the injunction would be obeyed, but as 
the familiar was invisible to her, she could not detect his departure. 

‘Do you see no one within the dungeon?” inquired Mother Chattox. 

“Ah! yes,” exclaimed the lady; “I have at last discovered Alizon. 
She was behind one of the pillars. A little girl is with her. It is Jennet 
Device, and, from the spiteful looks of the latter, I judge she is mocking 
her. Oh! what malice lurks in the breast of that hateful child. She is 
a true descendant of Mother Demdike. But Alizon—sweet, patient 
Alizon—she seems to bear all her taunts with a meekness and resignation 
enough to move the hardest heart. I would weep for her if I could. And 
now Jennet shakes her hand at her, and leaves her. She is alone. What 
will she do now? Has she no thoughts of escape? Oh, yes! She looks 
about her distractedly—runs round the vault—tries the door of every cell 
—they are all bolted and barred—there is no outlet—none!” 

“What next?” inquired the hag. : 

“She shrieks aloud,” rejoined Mistress Nutter, “and the cry thrills 
through every fibre in my frame. She calls upon me for aid—upon me, 
her mother, and little thinks I hear her, and am unable to help her. Oh! 
it is horrible. Take me to her, good Chattox—take me to her, I implore 
you.” 
oe Impossible !” replied the hag; ‘ you must await the fitting time. If 
you cannot control yourself, I shall remove the caldron.” 

“Qh! no, no,” eried the distracted lady. “I will be calm. Ah! what 
is this I see ?” she added, belying her former words by sudden vehemence, 


while rage and astonishment were depicted upon her countenance. , 


“What infernal delusion is practised upon my child! This is monstrous— 
intolerable. Oh! that I could undeceive her—could warn her of the 
snare!” 

“What is the nature of the delusion?” asked Mother Chattox, with 
some curiosity. “Iam so blind I cannot see the figures on the water. 

“It is an evil spirit in my likeness,” replied Mistress Nutter. — 

“In your likeness!” exclaimed the hag. “A cunning device—and 
worthy of old Demdike—ho! ho!” 


“Tecan scarce bear to look on,” cried Mistress Nutter, “but I must, 
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h it tears my heart in pieces to witness such cruelty. The poor 
girl has rushed to her false parent—has thrown her arms around her, 
and is weeping on her shoulder. Oh! it is a maddening sight. But it 
is nothing to what follows. The temptress, with the subtlety of the old 
serpent, is pouring lies into her ear, telling her they both are captives, 
and both will perish unless she consents to purchase their deliverance at 
the price of her soul, and she offers her a bond to sign—such a bond as, 
alas! thou and I, Chattox, have signed. But Alizon rejects it with 
horror, and gazes at her false mother as if she suspected the delusion. 
But the temptress is not to be beaten thus. She renews her entreaties, 
casts herself on the ground, and clasps my child’s knees in humblest sup- 
plication. Oh! that Alizon would place her foot upon her neck and 
erush her. But it is not so the good act. She raises her, and tells her 
she will willingly die for her, but her soul was given to her by her 
Creator, and must be returned to him. Oh! that I had thought of 
this.” 

« And what answer makes the spirit ?” asked the witch. 

“ It laughs derisively,” replied Mistress Nutter, ‘“‘ and proceeds to use 
all those sophistical arguments, which we have so often heard, to pervert 
her mind, and overthrow her principles. But Alizon is proof against 
them all. Religion and virtue support her, and make her more than a 
match for her opponent. Equally vain are the spirit’s attempts to seduce 
her by the offer of a life of sinful enjoyment. She rejects it with angry 
scorn. Failing in argument and entreaty, the spirit now endeavours to 
work upon her fears, and paints, in appalling colours, the tortures she 
will have to endure, contrasting them with the delight she is voluntarily 
abandoning, with the lover she might espouse, with the high worldly 
position she might fill. ‘ What are worldly joys and honours compared 
with those of heaven?’ exclaims Alizon; ‘I would not exchange them.’ 
The spirit then, in a vision, shows her her lover, Richard, and asks her if 
she can resist his entreaties. The trial is very sore, as she gazes on that 
beloved form, seeming, by its passionate gestures, to implore her to 
assent, but she is firm, and the vision disappears. The ordeal is now 
over. Alizon has triumphed over all their arts. The spirit in my like- 
ness resumes its fiendish shape, and, with a dreadful menace against the 
poor girl, vanishes from her sight.” 

‘Mother Demdike has not done with her yet,” observed Chattox. 

“ You are right,” replied Mistress Nutter. ‘The old hag descends 
the staircase leading to the vault, and approaches the miserable captive. 
With her there are no supplications—no arguments—but commands and 
terrible threats. She is as unsuccessful as her envoy. Alizon has gained 
courage, and defies her.” 

“Ha! does she so?” exclaimed Mother Chattox. “I am glad of it.” 

“ The solid floor resounds with the stamping of the enraged witch,” 
pursued Mistress Nutter. ‘She tells Alizon she will take her to Pendle 
Hill at midnight, and there offer her up as a sacrifice to the Fiend. My 
child replies that she trusts for her deliverance to Heaven—that her body 
may be destroyed—that her soul cannot be harmed. Scarcely are the 
words uttered than a terrible clangour is heard. The walls of the 
dungeon seem breaking down, and the ponderous columns reel. The 
demon statue rises on its throne, and a stream of flame issues from its 
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brow. The doors of the cells burst open, and with the clanking of 
chains, and other dismal noises, skeleton shapes stalk forth from them, 
each with a pale blue light above its head. Monstrous beasts, like tiger- 
cats, with rough black skins and flaming eyes, are moving about, and 
looking as if they would spring upon the captive. Two gravestones are 
now pushed aside, and from the cold earth arise the forms of Blackburn, 
the robber, and his paramour, the dissolute Isole de Heton. She joins 
the grisly throng now approaching the distracted girl, who falls insensible 
to the ground.” 

“Can you see aught more?” asked the hag, as Mistress Nutter still 
bent eagerly over the caldron. 

‘No; the whole chamber is buried in darkness,” replied the lady ; 
“]T can see nothing of my poor child. What will become of her?” 

“T will question wey replied the hag, throwing some fresh ingre- 
dients into the chafing-dish ; and as the smoke arose, she vociferated, 
“Come hither, Fancy; I want thee, my fondling, my sweet. Come 
quickly! Ha! thou art here.” 

The familiar was still invisible to Mistress Nutter, but a slight sound 
made her aware of his presence. 

“ And now, my sweet Fancy,” pursued the hag, “ tell us, if thou canst, 
what will be done with Alizon, and what course we must pursue to free 
her from old Demdike ?” 

‘At present she is in a state of insensibility,” replied a harsh voice, 
“and she will be kept in that condition till she is conveyed to the sum- 
mit of Pendle Hill. 1 have already told you it is useless to attempt to 
take her from Malkin Tower. it is too well guarded. Your only 
chance will be to interrupt the sacrifice.” 

. “ But how, my sweet Fancy ?—how, my little darling?” inquired the 
ag. 

“It is a perplexing question,” replied the voice, “ for by showing you 
how to obtain possession of the girl I disobey my lord.” 

“ Ay, but you serve me—you please me, my pretty ag cried the 
hag. “ You shall quaff your fill of blood on the morrow, if you do this 
for me. I want to get rid of my old enemy—to catch her in her own 
toils—to send her to a dungeon—to burn her—ha! ha! You must help 
me, my little sweetheart.” 

“T will do all I can,” replied the voice, ‘‘ but Mother Demdike is cun- 
ning and powerful, and high in favour with my lord. You must have 
mortal aid as well as mine. The officers of justice must be there to seize 
her at the moment when the victim is snatched from her, or she will 
baffle all your schemes.” 

** And how shall we accomplish this ?” asked Mother Chattox. 

“ T will tell you,” said Mistress Nutter to the hag. ‘‘ Let him put on 
the form of Richard Assheton, and in that guise hasten to Rough Lee, 
where he will find the young man’s cousin Nicholas, to whom he must 
make known the dreadful deed about to be enacted on Pendle Hill. Ni- 
cholas will at once engage to interrupt it. He can arm himself with the 
weapons of justice by taking with him Roger Nowell, the magistrate, and 
his myrmidon, Potts, the attorney, both of whom are detained prisoners 
in the house by my orders.”’ 

“ The scheme promises well, and shall be adopted,” replied the hag ; 
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‘* but suppose Richard himself should appear first on the scene. Dost 
know where he is, my sweet Fancy ?” 

« When I last saw him,” replied the voice, “ he was lying, senseless, 
on the ground, at the foot of Malkin Tower, having been precipitated 
from the doorway by Mother Demdike. You need apprehend no inter- 
ference from him.” 

“ ]t is well,” replied Mother Chattox. ‘* Then take his form, my pet, 
though it is not half as handsome as thy own.” 

“A black skin and goat-like limbs are to thy taste, I know,” replied 
the familiar, with a laugh. 

“ Let me look upon him before he goes, that I may be sure the like- 
ness is exact,” said Mistress Nutter. 

“ Thou hearest, Fancy! Become visible to her,” cried the hag. 

And as she spoke, a figure in all respects resembling Richard stood 
before them. 

“ What think you of him ? Will he do?” said Mother Chattox. 

“ Ay,” replied the lady; “ and now send him off at once. There is no 
time to lose.” 

‘* T shall be there in the twinkling of an eye,” said the familiar ; “ but 
I own I like not the task.” 

“ There is no help for it, my sweet Fancy,” cried the hag. “ I can- 
not forego my triumph over old Demdike. Now away with thee, and 
when thou hast executed thy mission, return and tell us how thou hast 
sped in the matter.” 

The familiar promised obedience to her commands, and disappeared. 


CuarptTer XV. 
HOW ROUGH LEE WAS AGAIN BESIEGED. 


Parson HowpeEn, it will be remembered, left Rough Lee, charged by 
Potts with a message to Sir Ralph Assheton, informing him of his deten- 
tion, and that of Roger Nowell, by Mistress Nutter, and imploring him 
to come to their assistance without delay. Congratulating himself on 
his escape, but apprehensive of pursuit, the worthy rector, who, as a keen 
huntsman, was extremely well mounted, made the best of his way, and 
had already passed the gloomy gorge through which Pendle Water swept, 
had climbed the hill beyond it, and was crossing the moor, now alone 
lying between him and Goldshaw, when he heard a shout behind him, 
and, turning at the sound, beheld Blackadder and another mounted 
serving-man issuing from a thicket, and spurring furiously after him. 
Relying upon the speed of his horse, he disregarded their cries, and acce- 
— his pace; but, in spite of this, his pursuers gained upon him 
rapidly. 

While debating the question of resistance or surrender, the rector 
descried Bess Whitaker coming towards him from the opposite direction 
—a cireumstance that greatly rejoiced him; for, aware of her strength 
and courage, he felt sure he could place as much dependence upon her in 

emergency as on any man in the county. Bess was riding a stout, 


rough-looking nag, apparently well able to sustain her weight, .and car 
ried the redoubtable horsewhip with her. 
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On the other hand, Holden had been recognised by Bess, who came 
up just as he was overtaken and seized by his assailants, one of whom 
caught hold of his cassock, and tore it from his back, while the other, 
seizing hold of his bridle, endeavoured, in spite of his efforts to the con- 
trary, to turn his horse round. Many oaths, threats, and blows were 
exchanged during the scuffle, which no doubt would have terminated in 
the rector’s defeat, and his compulsory return to Rough Lee, had it not 
been for the opportune arrival of Bess, who, swearing as lustily as the 
serving-men, and, brandishing the horsewhip, dashed into the scene of 
action, and with a few well-applied cuts liberated the divine. Enraged 
at her interference, and smarting from the application of the whip, 
Blackadder drew a petronel from his girdle, and levelled it at her head; 
but ere he could discharge it, the weapon was stricken from his grasp, 
and a second blow on the head from the butt-end of the whip felled him 
from his horse. Seeing the fate of his companion, the other serving-man 
fled, leaving Bess mistress of the field. 

The rector thanked her heartily for the service she had rendered him, 
and complimented her on her prowess. 

“ Ey’n neaw dun mitch to boast on i’ leatherin’ them two seawr-feaced 
rapseallions,” said Bess, with becoming modesty. “ Simon Blackadder 
an ey ha’ had mony a tussle together efore this, fo’ he’s a feaw-tempert 
felly, an canna drink abowt fightin’, boh he has awlus found me more 
nor his match. Boh save us, your rev’rence, what were the ill-favort 
gullions ridin’ after ye for? Firrups tak’ em! they didna mean to rob ye, 
surely.” 

‘Their object was to make me prisoner, and carry me back to Rough Lee, 
Bess,” replied Holden. ‘‘ They wished to prevent my going to Whalley, 
whither 1 am bound, to procure help from Sir Ralph Assheton to liberate 
Master Roger Nowell and his attorney, who are forcibly detained by 
Mistress Nutter.” 

‘“* Yo may spare yer horse an yersel the jorney, then, rev’rend sir,” re- 
plied Bess; ‘ for yo’n foind Sir Tummus Metcawfe, wi’ some twanty or 
throtty followers, armed wi’ bills, hawberts, petronels, and calivers, at 
Goldshaw, an they win go wi’ ye at wanst ey'm sartin. Ey heerd sum o’ 
t’ chaps say os ow Sir Tummus is goin’ to tak’ possession o’ Mistress 
Robinson’s house, Raydale Ha’, i’ Wensley Dale, boh nah doubt he’n go 
furst wi’ yer rev’rence, ‘specially as he bears Mistress Nutter a grudge.” 

“ At all events, I will ask him,” said Holden. ‘ Are he and his fol- 
lowers lodged at your house, Bess?” 

“ Yeigh,” replied the hostess, “some on ’en are i’ th’ house, some i’ 
th’ barn, an'some i’ th’ stables. The place is awtogether owerrun wi’ ’em. 
Ey wur so moydert an wurrotit wi’ their ca’in’ an bawlin’ fo’ ele an drink, 
that ey swore they shouldna ha’ another drawp wi’ my consent, an to be 
os good os my word, ey clapt t’ key o’ t’ cellar 1’ my pocket, an leavin’ our 
Margit to answer ’em, ey set out os yo see, intendin’ to go os far os t 
mill, an comfort poor deeavely Ruchot Baldwyn in his trouble.” . 

‘‘ A most praiseworthy resolution, Bess,” said the rector; “ but what is 
to be done with this fellow?” he added, pointing to Blackadder, who, 
though badly hurt, was trying to creep towards the petronel, which was 
lying at a little distance from him on the ground. 


Perceiving his intention, Bess quickly dismounted, and possessing her- 
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self of the weapon, stepped aside, and slipping off one of the bands that 
confined the hose on her well-shaped leg, grasped the wounded man by 
the shoulders, and with great expedition tied his hands behind his back. 
She then lifted him up with as much ease as if he had been an infant, and 
set him upon his horse, with his face towards the tail. This done, she 
gave the bridle to the rector, and handing him the petronel at the same 
time, told him to take care of his prisoner, for she must pursue her jour- 
ney. And with this, in spite of his renewed entreaties that she weld go 
back with him, she sprang on her horse, and rode off. 

On arriving at Goldshaw with his prisoner, the rector at once pro- 
ceeded to the hostel, in front of which he found several of the villagers 
assembled, attracted by the numerous company within doors, whose shouts 
and laughter could be heard at a considerable distance. Holden’s ap- 
pearance with Blackadder occasioned considerable surprise, and all eagerly 
gathered round him to learn what had occurred; but, without satisfying 
their curiosity beyond telling them he had been attacked by the prisoner, 
he left him in their custody, and entered the house, where he found all 
the benches in the principal room occupied by a crew of half-drunken 
roysterers, with flagons of ale before them; for, after Bess’s departure 
with the key, they had broken into the cellar, and, broaching a cask, 
helped themselves to its contents. Various weapons were scattered about 
the tables, or reared against the walls, and the whole scene looked like a 
carouse by a band of marauders. Little respect was shown the rector, 
and he was saluted by many a ribald jest as he pushed his way towards 
the inner room. 

Sir Thomas was drinking with a couple of desperadoes, whose long 
rapiers and tarnished military equipments seemed to announce that they 
had, at some time or other, belonged to the army, though their ruffianly 
looks and braggadocio air and discourse, strongly seasoned with oaths 
and slang, made it evident that they were now little better than Alsatian 
bullies. They had, in fact, been hired by Sir Thomas for the expedi- 
tion on which he was bent, as he could find no one in the country upon 
whom he could so well count as on them. Eyeing the rector fiercely as 
he intruded upon their privacy, they glanced at their leader to ask whe- 
ther they should turn him out, but, receiving no encouragement for such 
rudeness, they contented themselves with scowling at him from beneath 
their bent brows, twisting up their shaggy moustachios, and trifling with 
the hilts of their rapiers. Holden opened his business at once; and as 
soon as Sir Thomas heard it, he sprang to his feet, and, swearing a great 
oath, declared he would storm Rough Lee, and burn it to the ground, if 
Mistress Nutter did not set the two captives free. 

. As to the audacious witch herself, I will carry her off, in spite of the 
devil her master!” he cried. “ How say you, Captain Gauntlet—and 
you, too, Captain Storks, is not this an expedition to your tastes—ha?” 

: The two worthies appealed to responded joyously that it was so; and 
it was then agreed that Blackadder should be brought in and interro- 
gated, as some important information might be obtained from him. 
Upon this, Captain Gauntlet left the room to fetch him, and presently 


afterwards returned, dragging in the prisoner, who looked d and 
angry by the shoulders. : — 
ar 


" ye, fellow,” said Sir Thomas, sternly, “ if you do not answer 
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the questions I shall put to you truly and satisfactorily, I will have you 
taken out into the yard, and shot like adog. Thus much premised, I 
shall proceed with my examination. Master Roger Nowell and Master 
Thomas Potts, you are aware, are unlawfully detained prisoners by Mistress 
Alice Nutter. Now, I have been called upon by the reverend gentleman 
here to undertake their liberation, but, before (hom so, I desire to know 
from you what defensive and offensive preparations your mistress has 
made, and whether you judge it likely she will attempt to hold out her 
house against us ?” 

“ Most assuredly she will,” replied Blackadder, “ and against twice 
your force. Rough Lee is as strong as a castle; and as those within it 
are well-armed, vigilant, and of good courage, there is little fear of its 
capture. If your worship should propose terms to my mistress for the 
release of her prisoners, she may, possibly, assent to them ; but if you 
approach her in hostile fashion, and demand their liberation, I am well 
assured she will resist you, and well assured, also, she will resist you effec- 
tually.” 

“f shall approach her in no other sort than that of an enemy,” re- 
jomed Sir Thomas; ‘ but thou art over-confident, knave. Unless thy 
mistress have a legion of devils at her back, and they hold us in check, 
we will force a way into her dwelling. Fire and fury! dost presume to 
laugh at me, fellow? Take him hence, and let him be soundly cudgelled 
for his insolence, Gauntlet.” 

‘“ Pardon me, your worship,” cried Blackadder, “ I only smiled at the 
strange notions you entertain of my mistress.” 

‘‘ Why, dost mean to deny that she is a witch?” demanded Metcalfe. 

“Nay, if your worship will have it so, it is not for me to contradict 
you,” replied Blackadder. 

‘** But I ask thee is she not a servant of Satan ?—dost thou not know 
it?—canst thou not prove it?” cried the knight. ‘ Shall we put him to 
the torture to make him confess ?” 

“« Ay, tie his thumbs together till the blood burst forth, Sir Thomas,” 
said Gauntlet. 

“ Or hang him up to yon beam by the heels,” suggested Captain Storks. 

‘On no account,” interposed Holden. “I did not bring him hither 
to be dealt with in this way, and I will not permit it. If torture is to be 
administered, it must be by the hands of justice, into which I require him 
to be delivered; and then if he can testify aught against his mistress, he 
will be made to do it.” 

“Torture shall never wring a word from me, whether wrongfully or 
rightfully applied,” said Blackadder, doggedly; “ though I could tell 
much if I chose. Now give heed to me, Sir Thomas. You will never 
take Rough Lee, still less its mistress, without my help.” 

“ What are thy terms, knave?” exclaimed the knight, pondering upon 
the offer. ‘And take heed thou triflest not with me, or I will have thee 
flogged within an inch of thy life, in. spite of parson or justice. What 
are thy terms, I repeat ?” , 

“They are for your worship’s ear alone,” replied Blackadder. 

“ Beware what you do, Sir Thomas,” interposed Holden. “I hold it 
my duty to tell you you are compromising justice in listening to the base 
proposals of this man, who, while offering to betray his mistress, will 
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assuredly deceive you. You will equally deceive him in feigning to 
agree to terms which you cannot fulfil.” 

“ Cannot fulfil!” ejaculated the knight, highly offended; “I would 
have you to know, sir, that Sir Thomas Metealfe’s word is his bond, and 
that whatsoever he promises he will fulfil, in spite of the devil! Body 
o' me! but for the respect I owe your cloth, | would give you a very 
different answer, reverend sir. But since you have chosen to thrust 

ourself unasked into the affair, I take leave to say that I will hear this 
ak proposals, and judge for myself of the expediency of acceding to 
them. I must pray you, therefore, to withdraw. Nay, if you will not 
go hence peaceably, you shall perforce. Take him away, gentlemen.” 

Thus enjoined, the Alsatian captains took each an arm of the rector, 
and forced him out of the room, leaving Sir Thomas alone with the 
prisoner, Greatly incensed at the treatment he had experienced, Holden 
instantly quitted the house, hastened to the rectory, which adjomed the 
church, and having given some messages to his household, rode off to 
Whalley, with the intention of acquainting Sir Ralph Assheton with all 
that had occurred. 

Sir Thomas Metealfe remained closeted with the prisoner for a few 
minutes, and then coming forth issued orders that all should get ready to 
start for Rough Lee without delay; whereupon each man emptied his 
flagon, pocketed the dice he had been cogging, pushed aside the shuffle- 
board, left the loggats on the clay floor of the barn, and, grasping his 
weapon—halbert, or caliver, as it might be—prepared to attend his 
leader. Sir Thomas did not relate, even to the Alsatian captains, what 
had passed between him and Blackadder; but it did not appear that he 
placed entire confidence in the latter; for though he caused his hands to 
be unbound, and allowed him, in consideration of his wounded state, to 
ride, he secretly directed Gauntlet and Storks to keep near him, and 
shoot him through the head if he attempted to escape. Both these per- 
sonages were provided with horses as well as their leader, but all the rest 
of the party were on foot. Metcalfe made some inquiries after the 
rector, but finding he was gone, he did not concern himself further about 
him. Before starting, the knight, who with all his recklessness had a 
certain sense of honesty, called the girl who had been left in charge of 
the hostel by Bess, me gave her a sum amply sufficient to cover all the 
excesses of his men, adding a handsome gratuity to herself. 

The first part of the journey was accomplished without mischance, and 
the party bade fair to arrive at the end of it in safety; but as they entered 
the gorge, at the extremity of which Rough Lee was situated, a terrific 
storm burst upon them, compelling them to seek shelter in the mill, from 
which they were luckily not far distant at the time. The house was 
completely deserted, but they were well able to shift for themselves, and 
not over-scrupulous in the manner of doing so, and as the remains of the 
funeral feast were not removed from the table, some of the company sat 
down to them, while others found their way to the cellar. 

The storm was of long continuance, much longer than was agreeable 
to Sir Thomas, and he paced the room to and fro impatiently, ever and 
anon walking to the window or door, to see whether it had in any degree 
abated, and was constantly doomed to disappointment. Instead of dimi- 
nishing, it increased in violence, and it was now impossible to quit the 
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house with safety. The lightning blazed, the thunder rattled among the 
overhanging rocks, and the swollen stream of Pendle Water roared at 
their feet. Blackadder was left under the care of the two Alsatians, but 
while they had shielded their eyes from the glare of the lightning, he 
threw open the window, and, springing through it, made good his retreat. 
In such a storm it was vain to follow him, even if they had dared to 
attempt it. . 

In vain Sir Thomas Metcalfe fumed and fretted—in vain he heaped 
curses upon the bullies for their negligence—in vain he hurled menaces 
after the fugitive : the former paid little heed to his imprecations, and the 
latter was beyond his reach. The notion began to gain ground amongst 
the rest of the troop that the storm was the work of witchcraft, and 
occasioned general consternation. Even the knight’s anger yielded to 
superstitious fear, and as a terrific explosion shook the rafters overhead, 
and threatened to bring them down upon him, he fell on his knees, and 
essayed, with unaccustomed lips, to murmur a prayer. But he was in- 
terrupted ; for amid the deep silence succeeding the awful crash, a mock- 
ing laugh was heard, and the villanous countenance of Blackadder, 
rendered doubly hideous by the white lightning, was seen at the case- 
ment. The sight restored Sir Thomas at once. Drawing his sword he 
flew to the window, but before he could reach it Blackadder was gone. 
The next flash showed what had befallen him. In stepping backwards, 
he tumbled into the mill-race; and the current, increased in depth and 
force by the deluging rain, instantly swept him away. 

Half an hour after this, the violence of the storm had perceptibly 
diminished, and Sir Thomas and his companions began to hope that their 
speedy release was at hand. Latterly the knight had abandoned all idea 
of attacking Rough Lee, but with the prospect of fair weather his courage 
returned, and he once more resolved to attempt it. He was moving about 
among his followers, striving to dispel their fears, and persuade them that 
the tempest was only the result of natural causes, when the door was 
suddenly thrown open, giving entranee to Bess Whitaker, who bore the 
miller in her arms. She stared on seeing the party assembled, and knit 
her brows, but said nothing till she had deposited Baldwyn in a seat, 
when she observed to Sir Thomas that he seemed to have little scruple in 
taking possession of a house in its owner’s absence. The knight excused 
himself for the intrusion by saying he had been compelled by the storm to 
take refuge there with his followers; a plea readily admitted by Baldwyn, 
who was now able to speak for himself; and the miller next explained 
that he had been to Rough Lee, and after many perilous adventures, into 
the particulars of which he did not enter, had been brought away by Bess, 
who had carried him home. That home he now felt would be a lonely 
and insecure one unless she would consent to occupy it with him, and 
Bess, on being thus appealed to, affirmed that the only motive that would 
induce her to consent to such an arrangement would be her desire to pro- 
tect him from his mischievous neighbours. While they were thus dis- 
coursing, Old Mitton, who, it appeared, had followed them, arrived 
oe exhausted, and Baldwyn went in search of some refreshment 
or him. 

By this time the storm had sufficiently cleared off to allow the others 
to take their departure, and though miller and Bess would fain have 
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dissuaded the knight from the enterprise, he was not to be turned aside, 
but, bidding his men attend him, set forth. The rain had ceased, but it 
was still very dark. Under cover of the gloom, however, they thought 
they could approach the house unobserved, and obtain an entrauce before 
Mistress Nutter could be aware of their arrival. In this expectation they 
pursued their way in silence, and soon stood before the gates. These 
were fastened; but as no one appeared to be on the watch, Sir Thomas, 
in a low tone, ordered some of his men to scale the walls, with the inten- 
tion of foliowing himself; but scarcely had a head risen above the level 
of the brickwork than the flash of an arquebuss was seen, and the man 
jumped backwards, luckily just in time to avoid the bullet that whistled 
over him. An alarm was then instantly given, voices were heard in the 
garden, mingled with the furious barking of hounds. A bell was rung 
from the upper part of the house, and lights appeared at the windows. 

Meanwhile, some of the men, less alarmed than their comrade, con- 
trived to scramble over the wall, and were soon engaged hand to hand 
with those on the opposite side. But not alone had they to contend with 
adversaries like themselves. The stag-hounds, which had done so much 
execution during the first attack upon the house by Roger Nowell, raged 
amongst them like so many lions, rending their limbs, and seizing their 
throats. To free themselves from these formidable antagonists was their 
first business, and by dint of thrust from pike, cut from sword, and ball 
from caliver, they succeeded in slaughtering two of them, and drivin 
the others, badly wounded, and savagely howling, away. In doing this, 
however, they themselves had sustained considerable injury. Three of 
their number were lying on the ground, in no condition, from their 
broken heads, or shattered limbs, for renewing the combat. 

Thus, so far as the siege had gone, success seemed to declare itself 
rather for the defenders than the assailants, when a new impulse was 
given to the iatter, by the bursting open of the gates, and the sudden in- 
flux of Sir Thomas Metcalfe and the rest of his troop. The knight was 
closely followed by the Alsatian captains, who, with tremendous oaths in 
their mouths, i slashing blades in their hands, declared they would 
make minced meat of any one opposing their progress. Sir Thomas was 
equally truculent in expression and ferocious in tone, and as the whole 
party laid about them right and left, they speedily routed the defenders 
of the garden, and drove them towards the house. Flushed by their sue- 
cess, the besiegers shouted loudly, and Sir Thomas roared out, that ere 
many minutes Nowell and Potts should be set free, and Alice Nutter cap- 
tured. But before he could reach the main door, Nicholas Assheton, 
well armed, and attended by some dozen men, presented himself at it. 
These were instantly joined by the retreating party, and the whole offered 
a formidable army of opponents, quite sufficient to check the progress of 
the besiegers. ‘Two or three of the men near Nicholas carried torches, 
and their light revealed the numbers on both sides. 

“ What! is it you, Sir Thomas Metcalfe?” cried the squire. ‘ Do 
you commit such outrages as this—do you break into habitations like a 
robber, rifle them, and murder their inmates? Explain yourself, sir, or I 
will treat you as I would a common plunderer; shoot you through the 
head, or hang you to the first tree if I take you.” 

“ Zounds and fury!” rejoined Metcalfe. ‘Do you dare to liken me 
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toa common robber and murderer? Take care you do not experience the 
same fate as that with which you threaten me, with this difference only, 
that the hangman—the common hangman of Lancaster—shall serve your 
turn. Iam come hither to arrest a notorious witch, and to release two 
gentlemen who are unlawfully detained prisoners by her; and if you do 
not instantly deliver her up to me, and produce the twe individuals in 
question, Master Roger Nowell and Master Potts, I will force my way 
into the house, and all injury done to those who oppose me will rest on 
your head.” 

‘ The two gentlemen you have named are perfectly safe and contented 
in their quarters,” sealed Nicholas; “ and as to the foul and false r- 
sions you have thrown out against Mistress Nutter, I cast them back in 
your teeth. Your purpose in coming hither is to redress some private 
wrong. How is it you have such a rout with you? How is it I behold 
two notorious bravoes by your side—men who have stood in the pillory, 
and undergone other ignominious punishment for their offences? You 
cannot answer, and their oaths and threats go for nothing. I now tell 
you, Sir Thomas, if you do not instantly withdraw your men, and quit 
these premises, grievous consequences will ensue to you and them.” 

“T will hear no more,” cried Sir Thomas, infuriated to the last degree. 
‘“‘ Follow me into the house, and spare none who oppose you.” 

* You are not in yet,” cried Nicholas. 

And as he spoke a row of pikes bristled around him, holding the knight 
at bay, while a hook was fixed in the doublet of each of the Alsatian 
captains, and they were plucked forward and dragged into the house. 
This done, Nicholas and his men quickly retreated, and the door was 
closed and barred upon the enraged and discomfited knight. 
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Electra. 


Tne curate and his daughter sat before the fire. Both had been for 
some time silent, for the father had fallen into that listless dreaminess to 
which nothing is so conducive as gazing on the glowing caverns in the 
coals, and pretty little Faith cared not to disturb a rest that he was not 
likely to be long suffered to enjoy unmolested. And so the flamelets 
rose and sank, lighting their thoughtful faces, and glittering on the gold- 
embossed backs of the treasured volumes on the shelves—the curate s 
most constant friends. Twilight saddened into night. Up from behind 
the grey church tower came the moon. But still not a word broke the 
silence in the parsonage parlour. The gaunt arms of the trees waved 
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drearily without. A streak of white moonshine crept across the carpet 
like a silver snake. Still he gazed fixedly on a bright pagoda ’mid the 
flame: it totters, but before it falls we will track his wandering musings 
fora moment. All men, he thinks, have as children gazed on the burn- 
ing coals, and fashioned castles, figures, mountains in them, but though 
the elements are all the same, no two men ever have presented to them 
exactly the same position or difficulty in life, and so only general rules 
of conduct can be laid down ; but yet—the minaret crumbles to nothing, 
and changes to a strange fantastic face, then into something like a funeral 
plume; his dreams are all dispersed; the pensive damsel looks up hurriedly, 
for high above the muttering wind, fierce as the summons at the gates 
of Cawdor, he hears a knocking loud and long. 

It was a farmer’s boy from the village. His message was soon told. 
A poor man had been seized with sudden illness at the wayside public- 
house, and the clergyman’s presence was required immediately. He lin- 
gered to tell Faith not to wait up for him, then rose without a murmur, 
and prepared for his long dreary walk. A moment after he was crossing 
the neatly-kept garden, where the hydrangeas showed like piles of skulls 
in the pale moonshine, and the chestnut leaves were falling thick and 
fast. Then out into the deep-rutted road, through miry lanes, across 
stark scrapsof common, and paths covered with fern and marsh-mallow, 
till at last the glimmering candle in the hostelry window came in sight, 
and he stood under the creaking signboard of the White Horse. The 
inn was of the humblest description, and the room into which he was 
shown very wretched indeed. The plaster had peeled off the walls in 
great odd shapes, like the countries on a map; the shutters had as many 
cracks as an ill-fitting dissecting puzzle; the flooring was damp and 
broken, there was a tracery of spiders’ webs about the bed-furniture, and 
the only sounds were the groans of the occupant of the bed, and the 
drowsy ticking of the death-watch. Thinking he was asleep, the curate 
prepared to sit down and wait for him to wake of himself, but the noise 
of a drinking-song, shouted by some labourers in the bar, startled him 
from his uneasy slumber, and when Mr. F. next looked up, the ghastly 
face of the sick man confronted his own—an eery nightmare face, such 
as meets one in the outlines of Retsch, or peering out of the goblin scenes 
and witches’ caves of Peter Breughel. But if the face was terrible, the 
voice that asked him ‘“‘ Why he came ?” and bade him take away the light 
that glared and hurt his eyes, was more unearthly still. But when he 
recognised him as the clergyman, his manner altered. In a compara- 
tively tranquil state he listened to the minister’s earnest warnings and 
blessed consolations; then suddenly the pain seized him; he screamed 
and groaned awhile in wild delirium; a deep calm followed. Raising 
himself in the bed, he drew a roll of torn ak discoloured papers from 
under the pillow, and put it in the curate’s hand. His senses never re- 
turned. A few more throbbings and struggles—a wandering of the eyes 
about the room, first to the ceiling, where the death-watch ticked on 
drearily, then to the Arcadian scene on the tattered patchwork counter- 
pane—a clutching at the bed-clothes—a shuddering—a filn—and then 
—death ! 

The curate did not sleep that night until he had read the stranger’s 
diary to an end. It began thus: 
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“August 3rd.—Brian Marcliffe came to me again; the same odd, 
mysterious air that I have noticed so long. What can it mean? He 
cannot have found But no, it’s worse than useless having dark fore- 
bodings. I shall soon be able to put the sea between me and this cursed 
golden inferno, Brazil, and with my darling Bertha forget all these fears 
in the paradise of full purses—England. 

“ August 4th.—I met him by chance again, coming from the overseer’s. 
Confound it, how demon-like he looked! I will speak to him myself, 
rather than be in suspense much longer. I should then know the worst, 
at least. 

“ August 5th.—Ruin. The worst has come. He does know all about 
my being behindhand in my accounts, and hints I can’t write down 
what. Bertha will never marry him but as the only chance of saving me 
from exposure. Can he be devil enough to propose it? 

* August 20th.—Am I the same man I was a month ago? Farewell 
for ever land of diamonds, slaves, and late summers. Farewell lust of 
gold and dread of disgrace. It is over, I hope, for ever. My Bertha— 
my own now—is sleeping like a lily near me, and the only sound is the 
splashing of the sea that is bearing me every moment further from my 
fear. But stay; what have I left behind me? What is there in that 
glen of mimosas? A rotting corpse. What in men’s mouths? The 
name of murderer. Pray God it be not. Let me think. 

* On the Monday when I was leaving the office, Brian came again, and 
asked me to go as far as old Olivenza’s coffee plantation. I said I would 
come, and we set out an hour past sunset. It was a beautiful evening; 
the skies as pure as the robe of seraphim ; the clouds like curls of incense, 
now hiding, now revealing the dazzling glory of the rising moon—all, 
save one black streak right across her face, like a spread eagle. Well, we 
had nearly got to the plantation before Brian spoke; but I saw he was 
preparing something by the villanous look of his eyes. He began : 

«So, Reuben Darke, you have considered my proposition, and agree, 
of course ?” 

“T believe I professed ignorance of it; for, indeed, he had never said 
anything definite. 

“ ¢ The consequences of opposition are as terrible as they are inevitable,’ 
said he, threateningly. 

“ «You cannot stoop to such vileness—to such wrong. You know that 
I am striving for a great end—that I will make restitution full and ample 
if I live to reach England.’ 

“ This was the sense of what I said, but his answer was rng Aa ee 
long before he knew what I should urge. It came gnashing through his 
closed teeth like the hiss of an adder. 

“<¢T must do my duty. It is my place to overlook the accounts of all 
the clerks. You will show me your books to-morrow.’ er eh 

“ He turned away. I prayed he might not speak again, for his voice 
stirred up a feeling I had never known before; but my bad angel, I sup- 
pose, brought him back. I scarcely recollect what he said. I have 
vague notion of hearing him mention my Bertha’s name with some cursed 
plan that was to give her up to him for ever, and then he would, ‘ for the 
sake of old friendship, deal as gently as he possibly could with me. 
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Those words I remember well, and those were the last he ever spoke to 
me. I dread to think they were his last on earth. The feeling I had 
wrestled against mastered me now. I could restrain myself no longer, 
and struck at him with a knife. He clutched my left hand in his teeth 
like a tiger-cat. For a second we were grappling together for life or 
death, but he had no chance against me; and when I had breath to look 
at him next he was lying on his back, the hands that he had tried to parry 
my blows with cut and bleeding, and red stains on the broad mimosa 
leaves around. Oh, God! what a reproach there was in all the calm and 
silence of the night! How the deep quiet of the sky spoke to my heart, 
so troubled, dark, and guilty! As on the first dread day by sin polluted, 
the voice of God in Eden drove Adam forth abashed, so spoke the still 
small voice of holy Nature with more than earthquake tones to me, and 
straight | fled away. 

‘“ My Bertha does not know the whole. She only knows that Brian 
had me in his power, owing to some money transactions. If she did 
know it, my conscience tells me she would not now be sleeping here. 
There—all will be well in England. Pray Heaven we get there safe. I 
will go up on deck a few minutes, Writing it down has brought the 
whole affair so fresh before me, that it is useless trying to sleep in this 
fever. But yet I am glad it is written. 

‘* October 15th.—We entered the Channel this afternoon. It is my 
wife's birthday; she took it as a happy omen, and seemed so pleased 
with the glitter and joyance of the busy river, that for a whole hour— 
the first since I left Rio—the dreadful secret hidden ’mid those leaves 
was absent from my mind. 

“ October 16th.—The first news that meets me on entering London 
is, that my uncle has died suddenly, and left all his affairs frightfully 
embarrassed. My chief dependence was on him. This is a sad begin- 
ning; indeed, I feel that ‘all these things are against me.’ ” 

Several pages were here torn from the unfortunate Darke’s manu- 
script ; and in the succeeding ones the entries were scanty, and with long 
intervals between each other. They detailed the sufferings of the writer 
and his wife on their arrival in London ; his repeated efforts to obtain 
employment, and the difficulties he met with, owing to his uncle’s death, 
and his own inability to refer any one to the directors of the mine at Rio. 
For more than a year (judging from the dates, by no means regularly 
affixed) he appeared to have struggled on thus, until, when his hopes 
were fast sinking, and his health rapidly giving way under this succes- 
sion of disappointments, he obtained a situation on a recently-opened line 
of railway in the north, through the interest of an old schoolfellow, whom 
he accidentally met, and who retained in manhood schoolboy heart 
enough to show gratitude for many kindnesses in olden days. The lan- 
guage was strangely impassioned and earnest in which he expressed his 
joy at this change of fortune; and the full-hearted thankfulness with 
which he described telling his wife the good news, seemed to prove that 
affliction had exerted a calming and blessed influence on his passion-tossed 
mind. But the clergyman could not help noticing that the spirit per- 
vading the latter part of the diary was strangely different from that 
which animated the commencement, it being written apparently with 
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the firm conviction of an inevitable destiny hanging over the writer; 
and this, like the shadow of an unseen cloud in a fair picture, gave a 
sombre meaning to his self-communings. 

After briefly mentioning the fact of his taking up his abode with 
Bertha and one little child at the cottage provided by the company, and 
that he had heard by chance that his enemy was still alive, he pro- 
ceeded : 

“Tlike this new home much. It is a tiny, sheltered cottage, with 
beehives in the garden, and honeysuckles peeping in at the lattice, 
nestling imnocently amongst the pine-trees, like a fairy islet. The rail- 
way runs for about a mile parallel with the canal, and the two modes of 
travelling contrast curiously. The former, with all its brightness, fresh- 
ness, and precision; the latter, a very sluggard. I often have long talks 
with Huntly, my assistant here, and try to make him see the change it 
will work; but he is not over shrewd; or, rather, fate did not give him a 
bookworm uncle like it did me, and so reasoning is hard work to him ; 
it always is to the untaught. The canal is picturesque, certainiy. Let 
me try a description. The surface of the water is overlaid with weeds, 
rank and luxuriant, save where the passage of a boat has preserved a 
trench, stagnant, and cold, and deep. There is not a human habitation 
near except ours. Scarcely any paths, the thickets are so tangled. This 
does not read an inviting account, I know, but there is a charm to me in 
the leaves of myriad shapes, in fern, and moss, and rush, in every sylvan 
nook and glittering hedgerow—above all, in the dark slumberous pines, 
those giant sentinels round our dear home. Bertha smiled quite like her 
old self when she saw it. Oh, how, in all the wrack of this last year, 
has her love upheld me! always lightening, never adding to our weight 
of grief. She has, indeed, been faithful, true, and beautiful—like the 
Indian tree, that has its flower and fragrance best by night. I cannot 
explain why it is that my love seems to grow each hour, but with a kind 
of tremble in its intensity, as though there were a separation coming. 
Perhaps it is only the result of the change in my fortunes. 

“ March 10th.—Two years ago | should have laughed had any one 
told me that a dream would give me a second thought, much less that 
I should sit down to write what I remember of one; but I must write 
down last night’s, nevertheless. I thought that it was a clear moonlight 
night, and that I rose as usual to signal to the latest luggage train, I 
had got to the accustomed place, and stood waiting a long time. For 
days, for months, I knew this, because the trees were budding when I 
began my watch—were bare as winter when, with a roar and quaking all 
around, the night train came. At first, I held a lantern in my hand, to 
signal all was well. Strange as it may appear, I felt no weariness, for I 
was fixed as by a wizard’s rod. It passed at length ; but, not, thank 
God! as it has ever passed before; for from the carriage window, like a 
mask, glared Marcliffe’s vengeful face. I said I held a light; but, as the 
smoke and iron hurtled by, the lamp was dashed to atoms, and in my 
outstretched hand I grasped a knife! There was a yell of demons in 
my ear, with Brian’s jeering laugh above it all. I moaned awhile in 
horror, and woke to find my Bertha’s eyes on mine. She has been 
soothing and kind as mercy to me all the day, and I, alas! wayward, 
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almost cruel. I saw it pained her, but I could not help it. Oh, would 
that this world had no concealments, no divisions, no estrangement of 
hearts! Idread the night; there is something tells me it will come 
in, for when I took the Bible down to read, it opened at the words: 

««¢T the Lord will make myself known unto him in a vision, and will 
s unto him in a dream,’ 

« A thrill went through me as I read. It sounded like a death-knell. 

“ The next day.—As I foresaw, it came again last night; the same 
in every terrible particular, and with the same consolation on awaking. 
But what I have seen to-day gives it a meaning that I tremble at. 
Huntly returned from D He brought a birthday present for 
little Harry; it happened to be wrapped in an old newspaper. As it 
was opened, I saw Ars name, and a moment after read this : 





“¢Next or Kin.—If any child or children of the late Ehud Mar- 


cliffe, Gentleman, of Cranholm Manse, who died September 5, 18—, be 


yet surviving, it is desired that he or they will forthwith put themselves 
in communication with Messrs. Faulk and Lockerby, Solicitors, D-——~’ 


“‘ This leaves me no hope; and knowing, as I do, the unfaltering stead- 
fastness of his hate, I feel the days of this security and peace are 
numbered. . ° ” ° “ 

‘A whole month has gone since I opened this last. There is no fear 
now. Heisdead. But how? The eye that reads this record alone 
will know. That fatal Thursday went by, a phantasm of dark thoughts; 
and then I lay down, as usual, for a couple of hours, before going to 
watch. I aid this, for there was a kind of instinct in me (the feeling 
deserves no higher name) which made me go about my avocations in the 
accustomed way, and seem as little disturbed as possible. I lay down, 
and in my dream, as distinct as ever it passed by day, for the third time 
that awful freight swept like a whirlwind by. I awoke. It wanted only 
three minutes to the hour when the night-train usually passed. I 
staggered to the door, but, instead of coming out into the light, an inky 
shadow lay across the road. It was a car left by Huntly’s carelessness 
on the up-rail. I stood like one of stone, thinking of the tranquil hap- 
piness of the last months, of Bertha’s smile and Harry’s baby-laugh—of 
all the sun and pleasure of our home, and how this precious fabric, wove 
by love, was to be rent and torn; and how one word from him would 
ruin all, and send my wife and child to poverty again. And that man’s 
life was in my hand. Well may we daily pray against temptation. 

“A white cloud curled up above the pines. 

“ There was no delay. I caught up a lantern, and ran down the line. 
A throbbing, like the workings of a giant’s pulse, smote my ear. I 
reached the signal-post, and laid my hand upon the bell. But there 
was no time for thought. 

“The murmur deepened to a roar. The clouds of steam rose high above 
the pines, and, girt about with wreathing vapour, the iron outline, with its 
blood-red lamps and Hecla glow beneath, came on. 

** My eyes were strangely keen, for at that distance I could discern a 
man leaning out of the nearest window. I knew who it must be, and 
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almost expecting to see the Jast dreadful particular fulfilled, held out my 
hand — the sign that all was safe. The driver signalled that he 
understood, and quickened pace. I shut my eyes when it drew near, but, 
as it passed, distinctly heard my name called thrice. 

“ There was a mqment that seemed never-ending. Then a clatter as of 
a hundred anvil strokes, a rush of snow-white steam, a shower of red-hot 
ashes scattered far, the hum of voices, and the clanging of the bell. 
Then, and not tillthen, I ventured to look up and hurry to the spot. The 
train, a series of shapeless wrecks, luggage-vans, trucks, carriages in wild 
confusion, lay across the road ; live co Hy ube the engine-fire were hissin 
in the black canal stream ; the guard was bleeding and crushed Newer 4 
a wheel ; twining wreaths of white steam, like spirits, melted into air 
above. Huntly was stooping over a begrimed corpse. The glare of 
the lantern, as it flashed upon the face, showed every omen true. It was 
Marcliffe. 

“T can bear tochroncle my own temptations, yielding, guilt, but not to 
write down the separation that I dreaded most, and tried to avert, alas! 
so fatally. It is indeed a lesson of the nothingness of man’s subtlest 
plans to avoid the penalty his crimes call down. How vain have all my 
efforts been to preserve our hearth inviolate, to keep our home in blessed 
security. Indeed, that night God’s peace and favour ‘departed from the 
threshold of the house’ for ever.” 

The misfortune alluded to was thus briefly mentioned at the end of 
the newspaper report of the accident, enclosed with the other papers of 
the dead man : 

“We are sorry to say that the wife of the station-keeper, Darke, whose 
dangerous state we noticed a week ago, expired last night, after giving 
birth to a child, still-born.” 

With the sentence given above Darke’s diary closed. Here and there 
the curate read a verse of a psalm, or a héart-broken ejaculation, but no 
continued narrative of his after-sufferings. From what he could glean, it 
appeared that he was put on his trial on the charge of manslaughter, and 
acquitted, but that he had lost his situation in et “of the want 
of presence of mind he had evinced ; after, it seemed, that he had led a 
miserable vagrant life, earning just enough by chance-work to support 
himself and his little Harry, the constant attendant of his wanderings. 
The boy was at the inn on the night of the father’s wretched death, 
though the landlady’s kindness removed him from the sight of the trou- 
blous parting. An asylum was soon found for him by my friend’s kind- 
ness, and when I was at the parsonage last Christmas, as I read the 
history of his father’s fitful life, the unconscious son sat by with little 
7 gazing with his large melancholy eyes at the strange faces in the 
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THE DEMON RIDE. 


BY JOSEPH ANTHONY, JUN. 


Brave, I doubt not, courage thine, 
Born not of this ruby wine ; 

List, I give thee power to tell 

If such thing be as Demon spell ; 
List, nor e’er the tale deride, 

Till thou dare the Demon ride. 


Two winters past, one night I stood 

By Lantha’s water, then in flood ; 
Where Ostri, in its ruined pride, 

With its last vestige girt the tide ;— 
A massive tower, which seemed to cast 
Defiance to the howling blast. 


Bright stars were out, but seemed to dread 
Huge clouds that round about them sped ; 
Whilst moaned the blast on Lantha’s shore 
As ne'er heard I the blast before ; 

And e’en the forest leaves to me 

That night had changed their minstrelsey. 


And as I musing lonely stood 
Watching the rushing, turbid flood, 
What joy would give, I deemed, a flight 
In such a wild, tempestuous night ;— 
On those dark waters forth to ride, 
Where'er their course, whate’er betide! 


Scarce passed that thought, when o’er the stream, 
Lit by a sudden, fitful gleam, 

A bark shot out—it touched the strand, 

On mine was press’d another’s hand! 

*Twas but a moment, and I stood 

In that strange bark on Lantha’s flood. 


Away, away, no helm or sail 

The bark to guide before the gale ; 

As though by fleetest lightnings drawn, 
O’er the dark waters we were borne ; 
And maddened then, the howling wind, 
In baffled chase we left behind. 


Away, away, in fearless flight, 

Through sombre regions of the night ; 

By valley drear ind gloomy wood, 

Swifter and swifter rushed the flood ; 
Whilst rocks that seemed to touch the sky, 
Appeared to meet, and past us fly. 


Away, away, oh! what delight, 

To feel oneself a spirit light ; 

On the bold rushing flood to ride, 
When robes of foam attest its pride ; 
Heedless, fearless every act— 
On o'er the sweeping cataract ! 








THE DEMON RIDE. 


Twas maddening joy, and like a flood 

Of liquid fire career'd my blood ; 

Like maniac burst from bondage, free,— 
Restrainless rose my spirit’s glee ; 

And through the storm of gathering night, 
I shouted “ On!” to faster flight. 


For long the sombre woods about, 

As on we sped, prolonged the shout ; 
And when at length away it died, 
That shout was echoed at my side ; 
’Till then it seemed, I had not known 
I sailed not in that bark alone! 


Coward or not, declare me thou, 

Burst terror’s drops pon my brow ; 
And ’neath that strarge unearthly voice, 
Some creeping thing emerged from ice, 
Seemed o’er my startied soul to creep, 
To chill it to unwaking sleep. 





The stupor passed—thought came again, 
And I was in a gloomy glen ; 

Where loud and frequent peals of mirth 
Arose from out the depths of earth, 
And giant rocks, that girt me round, 
Gave echo to each fearful sound. 


’Midst mountain gorges, winds of night 
Were struggling in their giant might ; 
With distant wolf-cry, came the sound 

Of many a mountain torrent’s bound ; 
And like some spirit’s wail did seem 

At times the night-hawk’s whirring scream. 


Darkness had gone, but not the light 
Of cloudless sun, or orb of night, 

Lit up the scene, were never sent 
Such rays from holy firmament— 
Glaring and red, as though they came 
Forth from a fiery furnace flame. 


By that strange light, in speechless awe, 
Dark and demoniac forms I saw, 

That seemed to work some mystic rite, 
Me circling round in rapid flight, 

Whilst rose their fearful peals of mirth, 
Which found response in depths of earth. 


I shudder now to think this hand 

Aye grasped in turn that demon band! 
A dread salute ; and when ’twas o’er, 
Up from the earth then me they bore, 
From that red glen once more to flight, 
‘Through sombre regions of the night. 


Above, as though to warfare set, 
Careering clouds in masses met, 

And followed in our wake the crash 
Of thunder linked to lightning’s flash, 
Whilst seemed the raging blast to swell 
With wailings from tormenting hell! 
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THE DEMON RIDE. 


Paused 'mid the storm the Demon Crew 
Their fearful rites but to renew ; 

Where ruin revell’d o’er the spoil 

Of some deserted sacred pile, 

Or mountain cross of mould’ring stone, 
Which erst a pilgrim’s prayers had known. 


One was a wild and dreary spot, 

By all but legend long forgot ; 

Where deep in earth, by weeds o’ergrown, 
That legend points an altar stone, 

Whilst sculptur’d, roofless walls, retain 
Some semblance of a sacred fane. 


Here paused awhile the Demon Crew, 
Their rites so fearful to renew ; 

For years of bliss I would not see 
Again their impious revelry— 

The mocking rites they dared defile 
The precincts of that sacred pile! 


Give me the wine-cup! even here 

My blood doth own the spell of fear, 
And, flitting past ’twixt thee and me, 
Those Demon Forms methinks I see ; 
They haunt me thus when taketh flight 
Memory to that fearful night! 





With that dark band at length I stood,— 
Once more where Ostri flanked the flood ; 
When ’midst their rites I breathed a prayer, 
One startling cry, as of despair, 

They gave, then fled, and I was free 

For ever from their agency ! 


The storm had ceased, and scarce a cloud 
Was left, the waning stars to shroud ; 
And on the earth there seemed a spell 
To me; its stillness seemed to tell 

O’er it had swept destroying breath, 
And left it in the sleep of death ! 


Since, I have heard a good man say, 
Had morn but sent its herald ray 

On earth to smile, ere I had sought 

In prayer the succour which it brought, 
My fate had been perdition’s brand— 
The victim of that Demon Band. 


Ostri’s tower, the lone one, last, 

That night was bowed before the blast, 
And lives its memory now alone, 

In murky vault and mossy stone. 

Wilt thou by night seek Lantha’s tide ?— 
Say, wilt thou dare the Demon’s Ride ? 








MAN PROPOSES. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


Cuapter I. 


She was young in years, 
But often in mid-spring will blighting winds 
Do autumn’s work; and there is grief at heart 
Can do the work of years, can pale the cheek, 
And cloud the brow and sober down the spirit. 


In the second floor of a small house in the neighbourhood of Islington 
was seated a very lovely young woman, with her head bent over a book, 
which she was intently perusing. It was neither the novel of the season— 
as the last one, from an aristocratic pen, is invariably designated—nor a 
popular vo ; it was, in fact, the Bible—rather a singular tome, some 
will think, for a beautiful girl to be amusing herself with, considering 
she had no admiring spectators of her piety, and that it was not Sunday; 
but it was not for amusement that Helen Montague pondered so mh 
sorbingly on the sacred volume before her; it was for consolation, for 
solace, for resignation. She had tried others, but found something still 
wanting in even the best moral works; this, however, contained all she 
required: soothing, for her sorrow—strength, for her weakness—hope, 
for her despair ; it was to her, in her misery and desolation, the alpha 
and the omega of comfort and encouragement. When deserted by the 
whole world, as poverty ever is, it surrounded her with an angelic com- 
pany of heavenly friends ; and when worn and weary with the conflict of 
terrestrial woe, it invited her to peace and rest; when, almost impatient 
at the ever-recurring agony of mind she had to endure, it whispered for- 
bearance for yet a little while ; when the struggle would be past, the dark 
cloud swept from the sky, and the sun of everlasting happiness shine out 
for her in the azure of paradise. Well might she dwell on the holy 
pages, teeming with such glorious promise! 

The apartment was scantily and rather vulgarly furnished, but scrupu- 
lously neat in its arrangements ; nothing, however, in it indicating the 
abode of the gentlewoman, save a few choice flowers in the centre of the 
table on which the Bible lay, and the appearance of the graceful being, 
who occasionally raised her anxious eyes to look at them with a glance of 
extreme satisfaction. 

Those soft hazel eyes were red and inflamed, perhaps with long read- 
ing, by the feeble light of one candle; or, perhaps, as is more probable, 
with long weeping and watching. Although it was on the stroke of 
twelve, she replenished the fire—for it was still early spring, with its 
lingering frosts and nipping night-winds—but she did so with a parsimo- 
nious hand, as if she had learnt how costly coal really was in London to 
pees not too prodigally favoured by fortune ; after which, closing the 

allowed book with a reverential deliberation, and replacing it in the 
imitation rosewood chiffonier—a scrine as precious in her estimation as 
if made of the gold of Ophir, holding as it did all her earthly treasures 
—she folded her hands as if in prayer, to listen and to wait. 
Presently the front door-bell was rupg with an impatient violence, 
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when Helen, with a countenance beaming with pleasure, seized the 
candle, and bounded down the stairs, to obey the evidently most welcome 
nocturnal summons, soon returning with an exceedingly handsome young 
man, but whose beauty was considerably destroyed by the too-apparent’ 
ravages of dissipation and intemperance. — 

Flinging himself into the only arm-chair in the room, with a sort of 
suppressed indignation, he exclaimed, 

«“ What an exhausted fire! and what an attenuated candle, Mrs. Mon- 
tague! A more wretched apology for darkness visible I never beheld ; 
the room is as cold and dismal as if you were doing penance by a martyr's 
corpse in some cellar in Smithfield in the time of the blood-stained 
queen. I really think it smells of death, too, those cursed flowers render 
the air so fetid ; but I always do return to gloom and wretchedness.” 

“ And with gloom and wretchedness I always remain. The fire and 
candle are as brilliant as the means with which you furnish me will afford; 
and as to your imagining that the room smells deathlike, it may well, 
alas! do so, for the miasma of poverty is rising around me, and the mil- 
dew of the grave is decaying me. But of what consequence is that to 
you?—you, who, from your conduct, compel me to believe that I linger 
too long here, that the time is tedious in removing the obstacle to your 
pleasures, the barrier to your profligacy.” 

“Oh, if you have no more agreeable subject to entertain me with 
than these threadbare complaints, I shall be off again to a more lively 
scene. How can you expect my conduct to alter—how can you expect 
me to come home to be greeted with upbraidings, not only by words, but 
looks? What gratification do you conceive I can find in contemplating 
a pallid spectral face, or in listening to the tones of a hollow, sepulchral 
voice ? If you wish for my company, you must assume a cheerfulness 
if you do not possess it, or you will see even less of me, I can tell you.” 

‘‘[ studiously endeavour so to do. God knows, many and many are the 
heart-sobs which I choke down, for fear of exciting your anger by com- 
plaint, or distressing you by self-reproach, for the evils in which you have 
involved me. I did intend to receive you most cheerfully to-night, if, by 
any chance, you bent your steps homewards; but your sudden burst of 
ironical ill-humour at the penury, of which I am only too sensible, 
without any such indelicate ebullitions, quite disconcerted my kindly 
resolves. We parted in anger, Herbert, and now we meet even more 
morosely. What cause can you possibly have for such a display of 
temper towards me ?” 

“Cause enough, if you knew all.” 

** Let me know all, then; reserve is unjust, as then, if I offend you, 
I err from ignorance.” 

“Who said anything about your offending ?—who could say anything 
about you giving offence ?” 

“ Well! if I have not, how can you be so ungenerous as to vent your 
spleen on me then? I am sure——” 

le There! you need not proceed—your convictions can wait our happier 
leisure. I know perfectly of what you are sure—you are sure of being 
the most ill-treated of human creatures; women, in their inordinate self- 
oo invariably consider themselves injured angels, with demons 
of husbands to torment them, even beyond the endurance of their celes- 
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tial magnanimity; but the subject is completely used up between us, so 
let us be serious for a moment, as just now I am far too frantic with rage 
and disappointment to hear or heed the denunciations of such a missioned 
seraph as you affect to be.” 

“I do not affect any superiority, Heaven is my witness, Mr. Montague ; 
fully aware how truly hopeless the endeavour would be, if even made by 
an angel, to touch your obdurate heart.” 

“Come, come, Helen! a woman of talent should be able to vary her 
terms, so that even her bitterest taunts should have at least the charm of 
novelty in their expression; and a woman of tact should always reckon 
it more than a compliment when her husband seeks her confidence, recol- 
lecting that the vilest may companion him in his hour of sensuality; but 
that the virtuous wife alone can be associated with him in the intimacy of 
his bosom’s grief and anguish. But you, with your woful catalogue of 
wrongs, chill the expanding heart, as the cold north wind blights the 
early bursting blossom, forcing it to shrink back upon itself, or to fly to 
the heated atmosphere of vice, to open and wither mae simultaneously.” 

“This to me!—this picture of freezing agony to me? Oh, Herbert!” 

“ Do not attempt the pathetic; I have not patience for that. Perhaps 
your heart has been the most deeply wounded of the two; but mine has 
not escaped the glancing arrow ; it is as sore as a gathering pustule. But 
you have no sympathy.” 

“How can I sympathise with that of which I am totally unacquainted ? 
Why do you not challenge my sympathy, by explaining at once the im- 
perative cause of its necessity ?” 

“The cause is, that my brother is married.” 

“ Well!” 

“ Well !—only well? I could curse you for your provoking apathy. 
Have you nothing more to say than that passionless, refrigerating mono- 
syllable, to such an astounding piece of information ?~ I tell you, Helen, 
that I am literally annihilated by it—my hopes are blasted by it—hopes 
so strongly, so enduringly engrafted in my soul, that, to uproot them, 
your husband’s very vitals must be rent and lacerated in the effort, for 
their fibres are intertwined with them, and yet you can coolly and aggra- 
vatingly exclaim, ‘ Well!’ as if I had told you a kitten had died. Out 
upon such callous indifference to a husband's interest!” 

“Be more calm—be more just. How did I know that you had allowed 
such hopes to attain so fatal an ascendancy? Why did you suffer your 
imagination to be so sadly enslaved by them? What right had you to 
calculate upon their realisation? What reasonable foundation for their 
indulgence? Why should your brother not marry? How could he do 
better, in his truly deplorable state of health, than seek for the tenderness 
—the patience—the vigilance, only found in a wife? I wonder he has 
remained so long without that consolation, in his lonely and desolate 
misery—the misery which wealth cannot alleviate, nor rank nor title 
antidote ; for it is the misery of that suffering and langour which renders 
the heart insensible to all the distinctions which pride loves, and fashion 
venerates. May he be happy now!” 

“Do you wih me to strike you ?” 

“As you think proper.” 

“Helen, you will drive me mad.” 
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“J almost hope you are so already, as a palliation for this gross out- 
burst of temper. I repeat again, how could your poor brother do better 
than marry ?—he should have done so long since, for his comfort.” 

“He could not. The idiot had no alternative, the law compelling 
him to wait until the wife of another was at liberty to wed again, his 
conscience being too delicate to permit him to obtain the object of his 
sickly sentimentality in a less legitimate manner—an object which I 
blindly believed was for ever placed beyond his reach in this world ; but 
I always have been, and still am to be foiled in my most sanguine antici- 
pations. It really appears as if fortune took an especial pleasure in get- 
ting me up as a target for her most unerring and most deadly shafts to 
pierce. Who could, for one single instant, have conceived it possible 
that a creature, feeble and infirm from infancy, would have eked out exist- 
ence at all until past thirty, much less to become a husband, and to that 
very woman ?” 

“ What woman ?—what is the history, or rather mystery, attached to 
the lady to whom Sir Charles has united himself ?” 

“ One too long and too revolting for your ear, unless, indeed, you desire 
a more decided reason for despising and abhorring your reprobate hus- 
band, than the many which his conduct has hitherto furnished to a mind 
so mortified by neglect, as to be fertile in the extreme in devising fresh 
arguments for contempt and execration against its vile persecutor.” 

‘T am accustomed to your sarcastic mode of judging my feelings, Her- 
bert; so you may proceed in your revelations without being checked by 
the apprehension of their exciting further detestation, however atrocious 
they may be ; for I am convinced—married although, alas ! we are—I have 
yet many of the earlier incidents of your eventful life to be made ac- 
quainted with. Be candid, then, for be they as terrible as imagination 
has often depicted them, you will, notwithstanding, have a merciful and 
benign auditor.” 

Thank you for that encouragement, Helen; still I am too desperate, 
too frantic to care whether I disgust, whether I horrify you more or not. 
When a man discovers that he has played the villain in vain—when expe- 
rience proves that he has heaped sin on sin for years for nothing—for worse 
than nothing—his heart is either humiliated by contrition for ever, or it 
swells and heaves in his tempest-tossed bosom more rebelliously, more God- 
defyingly, than in the outset of his fearful career. Such am I, such is your 
husband. Lo! you may well shade your eyes to shut out such an image, 
and ery, in the ion agony of your soul, ‘ The last state of this man is, in- 
deed, more lamentable than the first!’ Yet look at me, Helen—look at 
me, for I am truly an object of commiseration; pitiable as the criminal, 
whose turpitude is forgotten at sight of that gallows on which he is 
about to expiate it—more pitiable, for I must still live—live! Yes, I 


will live to accomplish my aim. And, if ever I devoutly thank Heaven 


for any one thing, it will be for the length of days it grants me to secure 
success.” 

** Herbert! you fill me with terror andalarm! Your heart is hardened, 
of a truth! Merciful Providence, soften it to a sense of Thy goodness 
and justice.” 

“Justice! there is no justice for me—for such as me! Where is the 
justice of the Providence which allows Satan to go to and fro on the earth, 
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tempting the aristocratic mendicants encumbering it beyond theirstrength? 
Why not cut them down, and cast them forth to perish as useless off- 
shoots from the parent tree? I have not the patience of a Job to scrape 
the incrustations of poverty from my festering body, and feel grateful for 
the potsherd found upon its dunghill.” 

“I did not promise to listen to profaneness—to pardon impiety.” 

“Is that profaneness?—is that impiety? I scarcely know what is profane, 
what is impious now; and yet I learnt my prayers at a mother's knee! 
Religion requires as constant practice as any other science, I find. I will, 
therefore, drop all metaphor, and tell you simply, that I was born with all 
the pride, extravagance, ambition, and impetuosity of an heir-apparent to 
a princely fortune, with the portion of an infantry ensign; that I was 
lapped in luxury, like my elder brother—that I was educated like 
my elder brother—clothed, waited on, petted like my elder brother 
—and that, until one-and-twenty years of age, I scarcely knew the 
profound, the immeasurable difference of station, which birth had 
placed between us ;—then I learnt it, wofully, abhorrently, loathing! 
learnt it, with the remembrance of the same event fresh in my mind, 
when my elder brother attained his majority. I was also of age—but 
what did I inherit? Where were the broad acres over which I strode, 
with the inward heart-swellings of a new-made possessor? Where were 
the pealing bells, which, for my elder brother, resounded over hills and 
valleys? Where were the streaming banners, with their lying mottoes, 
which flaunted gaudily in the summer air? Where the crowd of con- 
gratulating friends—the train of obsequious domestics—the servile land- 
agent—the fawning farm-bailiff—the cribbing house-steward—and all 
the harpies who prey upon the sons of wealth and rank? On that day 
a painful silence and restraint appeared to prevail throughout entire 
nature ; people regarded me with a sort of mortifying‘ commiseration, 
worse than the most pointed indifference; the very servant who assisted 
me to dress, and who, in general, was too loquacious, was mute and re- 
served, as if oppressed with the consciousness, that | was less independent 
than himself; while my brother, Sir Charles, was overpowering! 
patronising. He came into my room the first thing, to wish me health 
and happiness. He took my hand, and whilst his own trembled with 
emotion, he protested that his home was still mine, his heart and purse 
mine, his affection mine; but I spurned the proffered generosity; I re- 
jected the bread of dependence, the liberality which would curb and 
cripple my indignation, the love which would claim a warm and sincere 
return. I went forth into the wide country, to breathe freer, to think 
freer, to commune freer, with the spirit of evil dogging my steps; and 
then I formed my plans ; and then I determined to victimise that for- 
tune which had so victimised me. I therefore returned to my elder 
brother’s superb mansion. I hastened to him; I affected to be touched 
by his fraternal kindness; to accept, with gratitude, his affectionate 
assistance ; to be, in fact, reconciled to my destiny. My brother was 
completely deceived by my simulated humility and resignation ; he was 
delighted with the magnanimous scorn of fortune I evinced; he rose 
with eagerness to embrace me. I feel his arms round me yet ; they bind 
me as the chains bind the galley-slave, croding into his sinewy flesh; 1 
long to burst from their odious thrall, and, but for this accursed marriage, 
should so have done. My grand schemg was, without ever allowing him 
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to discover it, to become a spy upon my brother, to keep him single, to 
watch over the property, and improve it for my own ultimate advantage. 
And what a task I undertook! How frequently was my most artfully- 
arranged schemes frustrated by the merest accident, when just on the 
verge, as I fondly flattered myself, of being happily brought to com- 
pletion! How often, like the child with the card-raised castle, have | 
built up story after story of a mansion towering as my ambition, and 
when just, with a trembling hand, about to place the last stone on the 
pinnacle, lo! it all fell to the ground. How often have I had to weave 
the net of fraud and falsehood around my poor credulous victim again 
and again, and, like the spider, from my very bowels! I taught him 
to believe that my vigilance arose from intense and anxious affection, 
and he thanked me for my love with a sobbing tearfulness. But others 
suspected the true motive ; those who loved him with more sincerity, and 
loathed the villain who ‘smiled, and murdered while he smiled.’ They 
hinted friendly cautions; they strove to put him on his guard against 
my treachery; but I persuaded him that their pretended kindness arose 
from malice; that they envied me the affection and confidence which 
made the sole solace of my life, and endeavoured by groundless calumnies 
to deprive me of it. So they were banished with ignominy, and I re- 
mained the triumphant master of the field. So much for equity in this 
world ! 

‘“‘ There was but one human being on the face of this earth who really 
understood me—who really appreciated my baseness, and who seconded 
my wishes. And that was a former tutor, whom my brother detected in 
playing on a young sister’s inexperience, and who was dismissed with 
disgrace and exposure in consequence. What feelings of revenge he 
nourished! How terribly vindictive was his nature! Mine was cowardly, 
contemptible, in comparison. To him I confided all. He advised me in 
all; he assisted me in all; only restraining himself from the commission 
of atrocious crime, from the certainty that death would soon release us 
both from the object of our mutual aversion and alarm; he panting as 
much for vengeance as I for riches; he as desirous that the man who 
knew his shame should sleep in the silence of the grave, as I to possess 
that wealth only to be obtained from that deep and opiate slumber of the 
tomb. And nothing could be more tormentingly exciting than the fre- 
quent appearances of approaching dissolution which Sir Charles’s malady 
assumed, and from which, however, he constantly rallied as if by a 
miracle, convincing me that pain is not so exhausting as the vigorous sup- 
— that Nature fights like a gladiator against her prime enemy, 

eath. 

“ And is it possible, my husband, that you could so analyse the mys- 
teries of the mighty secret of Nature? It is not, it cannot be possible, 
that regret for his restoration to health, sorrow for the alleviation of the 
racking tortures by which he was too frequently so completely pros- 
trated as to resemble death indeed, were the only feelings which you ex- 
perienced on such occasions! I will not believe it of you—of any one 
—it is too monstrous! Man’s disposition may be corrupted, may be 
depraved, but not to that extent. No, no, no! Pride could never suggest 
such infamous ideas, nor famine sanction them ; you go too far in be- 
lying yourself, Herbert ; you forget the past in the anger of the present; 
you are describing the sentiments which agitate you now, not the more 
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manly, the more worthy ones, which softened your heart at the sight of 
the anguish you beheld.” 


““ By Heaven, I do not !” 

“Then, Heaven pardon you! I never heard more diabolical atro- 
city.” 

X Diabolical as you may consider my conduct, madam, I sinned as 
much for you as for myself.” 

“For me? Oh! did you sin for me?” 

“Yes, I did, and do daily and hourly, if it be a sin-—” 

“It is a grievous one, my husband—a most grievous one, believe me. 
Do not, then, in mercy, commit it in thought, even, for me. Had your 
brother died—had you succeeded to all his wealth—had you taken me 
from this abjectness to a palace—the change could not have made me 
happy; that is not in the power of wealth to eflect.” 

“Tt is! itis! It would make you happy; it would make me happy ; 
it would make us happy together, at last. I am sick at heart at seeing 
you grovelling in this squalor and misery. I loathe the matchless beauty 
that contrasts so strikingly with the obscure poverty in which I see it 
withering away. You must be wretched, Helen.” 

‘Do I ever deplore my situation ?”’ 

“No. Would that you did! I need the stimulus of lamentation to 
stir my sluggish resolution. Why are you so content?—it must be 
hypocrisy. Never tell me that ambition is dead in your heart—that the 
pride of birth is forgotten—that the splendour which you abandoned for 
me is not regretted, not longed for, with the irrepressible longing whose 
craving gnaws into the very soul. The noxious weeds of penury cannot 
have entirely choked up the avenues of all desire, of all aspiration, all 
taste for the luxuries of your youth, all the hopes your luckless love for 
me frustrated. I never will believe it. I never will believe that regal- 
looking brow does not throb for the coronet it was intended to be adorned 
with. I never will believe that those dark eyes do not flash with deeper 
intensity, when fancy paints the gems which should of right encircle that 
brow. No, no, no; you are ambitious still, hide it as you may.” 

“T am not, Herbert—I am not. Your ambition has frightened mine 
from my heart for ever. Your ambition has taught me to see what an 
awful vice it can become, when wrongfully indulged—to what crimes it 
can lead. I was ambitious; but, thank Heaven! I am so no longer— 
can never be so again. Oh! my dear husband, if you could only under- 
stand the sweet peace, the delightful repose I now enjoy, you, too, would 
stifle the fatal passion which you never can gratify, without outraging 
nature, religion, and God.” 

“ Helen !—Mrs. Montague !—ha, ha, ha! Why, where did you pick 
up this horrid cant ? You!—who could have taught you this infernal 
stuff ?” 

“ You.” 

Peg That’s capital! I despise the whole of such prayer-meeting 
trash.” 

“Yet, from you alone I learnt it, or rather from your cruelty. Oh, 
Herbert! I must have been callous indeed, both to precept and example, 
not to have been schooled by so rude an instructor. Do not, then, 
endeavour, I implore you, to deprive me of the fruits of so painful a 
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culture. You have unscrupulously robbed me of all else I possessed on 
this now most barren surface—health, beauty, hope, and even bread.” 

‘¢ But may it not be possible to restore all again?” 

“Never. The chiefest object of happiness is gone for ever—my hus- 
band’s love. Had you saved me that from the wreck of ruin and adver- 
sity, I should still have esteemed myself most rich; but, hat wanting, I 
should feel poor if possessing all this world could bestow besides. Oh! 
having it to comfort and console, to cheer me on, I should never have 
been conscious of the disgrace and privations I embraced when I became 
your wife ; but, on the very threshold of bridal felicity, ere my foot was 
firmly planted on the floor of the home I entered hand in hand with 
misery, you abandoned me for the lawless and the profligate ; you tainted 
the atmosphere the breath of virtue would have purified for you; you 
darkened the horizon the radiance of love would have brightened for you; 
you blighted the one frail flower, struggling in this dungeon-gloom, 
towards the feeble ray, which hope shed through the prison bars of de- 
spair; you cast me on the damp and humid ground, chained to want and 
woe, bound to sorrow and anguish; and yet you promise me a renewal 
of the past—a restoration of former illusions. You cannot, you never 
will have it in your power to fulfil that promise. God only can redeem 
the pledge for you. God only can render the innocent delusions of the 
deceived heart real.” 

“Why, living in this abominable solitude has made you as super- 
stitious as a cinder-wench !” 

“‘ No, not superstitious, only practically alive to the follies of imagina- 
tion, the deceitfulness of terrestrial anticipations; the utter emptiness of 
all save resignation to the decrees of the Almighty, to which I am quite 
submissive.” 

“You!—you submissive! you resigned !—no, Helen, no; I know 
you too well, What you flatter yourself is such, is only the sullenness 
of misery, the moroseness of despair.” 

“ It may be as Jou say, but I hope it is not. I feel a gentler, a more 
soothing quietude of mind than the resentfulness of misery, the misan- 
thropy of despair, could produce.” 

“ You fancy so now ; but wait until the ebb of fortune is once more 
at its tidal ow, which it may be yet for us, despite this present barrier, 
and then see where these attempering inward placidities would be.” 

“* ‘Where they now are, I trust—the tranquillising consolations of this 
— bosom. What could fortune, at her fullest flush, do, alas! for 
me ?” 

“Why, place you in the world’s caressing eye once more; restore you 
to ease, affluence, and friends; invest you with talent, virtue, worth, 
—nay, even godliness. Fortune can do all this, and more—and more 
than this ; and you know it, and you wish it.” 

“1 do know it, for I see the miracles it works daily ; but, Heaven is 
my witness, I do not wish it. Rank and riches could only make my 
situation the more painfully conspicuous. Now, I am permitted to be 
wretched without inquiry ; no one heeds the anguish of poverty, no one 
pauses in the career of pleasure to sympathise with the deserted wife of 
the penniless rowé. Her heart may writhe in its unmolested agony, and 
break and kill in obscurity, without exciting one passing emotion, one 
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responsive pulse of commiseration; but the lady grieving in grandeur 
must be pitied, must be consoled; she is in too exalted a position to be 
overlooked in her distress; the brow that aches on eider-down, the tears 
which are dried with Brabant lace, are too sacredly important to the 
sycophants of fashion to be unassuaged by its importunity. It would 
be an outrage to its conventional arrangements to suffer her to seek the 
grave in the silence of the wounded spirit’s affliction—the unobtrusive- 
ness of the heart’s cureless woe.” 


“Then you do not find your present existence so absolutely, so in- 
tolerably unendurable ?”’ ; 

“No, far from it ; miserable, destitute though it be. And were you 
but kind, Herbert, I should even consider it worthy of envy.” 

“Kind !—how can I be kind, poor and necessitous as I am, reduced 
to every degrading stratagem to supply our merest wants? Had I the 
wealth I once hoped to lay at your feet, I might attempt to regain your 
esteem.” 

‘What! do you then imagine that a man of feeling can show no other 
marks of kindness to a woman save those which wealth enables him to 
evince ? How utterly you mistake her nature, Herbert !—how injurious 
is such an opinion to her disinterestedness! A word of tenderness, a 
glance of approbation, an act of spontaneous affection, are more valued, 
more treasured, than all the luxuries which wealth could heap upon her ; 
they might gratify her vanity, but the others would of a certainty touch 
her soul !” 

“You are so awfully sentimental, Helen, so terribly self-denying, that 
I am almost puzzled how to argue with you. However, notwithstanding 
your romantic professions of content, your rather exaggerated assertions 
of resignation, I shall never cease to lament the penury which calls forth 
such heroism—-never cease to deplore the hourly sacrifices you are con- 
strained to offer at its squalid shrine ; never cease to struggle to defeat 
the malice of fortune ; never cease to endeavour to achieve the greatness 
she denied me at my birth.” 

“Let me entreat you, then, to give those future exertions a less cul- 
pable direction. I fhe think that I might have had my wants 
relieved at the price of your brother’s life; I might, as it were, have 
steeped my daily bread almost in your brother’s blood. How rejoiced 
I am that his marriage, by thwarting your fell designs, has actually 
saved you from the commission of more than mental fratricide.” 

“Tf the world compelled me to become this Cain—if Providence 
obliged me to covet a brother’s goods to snatch me, and those more dear 
to me, from starvation, am I so guilty? Hated by the world, abandoned 
by Providence, equally hating and detesting the world, which is ever 
most odious to the child of need,—and, in my frenzy, well-nigh equall 
abandoning the Providence which allowed me to be the sport of su 
complicated suffering,—I did long for riches, my brother's riches, to 
spite the destiny I loathe and abhor, that I anathematise from my heart 
of hearts.” 

“ Ah, Herbert! ah, my husband! if you were more just to ourself, 
less blinded by the evil passions—which, like false guides, have led 
you astray—you would be less unjust to Providence, less unjust to the 
world; which I maintain is still a very good world, a delightful world, 
an enchanting world. Do we not all fgef it to be such in the days 
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of our youth and innocence? And ask any healthy, happy child now 
his experience of it, in its summer beauty, with its warm glistening 
skies, its gorgeous flowers, its luscious fruits, its glancing birds, its 
sparkling insects, its jocund games, its mother’s lavish kisses, joy- 
brimmed eyes, fervent prayers and blessings,—and he will tell you that 
he cannot comprehend a fairer heaven, can scarcely believe in a fairer. 
And what changes for us those early, those exquisite impressions ? 
The world is the same as then; nay, if possible, even more embellished. 
Alas! alas! the transformation is wrought by time, by the indulgence of 
gross and inordinate desires : wild, wilful ambition ; dissatisfaction at our 
station in life; the feverish and futile aim to rise above it; the envy, 
hatred, and malice, which eat their silent and corroding way into the 
heart, as the still, deep stream by degrees frays itself a passage through 
the hardest rock ; the indifference to the present, the want of fazth in the 
future ; the wish rather for temporal than eternal blessings ;—these—these 
combine to render the world a scene of suffering, sorrow, disappointment, 
and irreligion for us. ‘These—these dim our summer-skies,—blight our 
summer-flowers,—make dissonant our seraph woodland warblers,—strip 
our fields of verdure, our trees of foliage, our rose of perfume, our lily of 
purity, our mother’s prayer of memory’s benign echo. But the darkness 
and the desolation are within,—the silence and corruption are within; 
our heart hath clouded all, crushed all, withered all, and silenced all.” 

‘‘ By Jove! Helen! I never heard a finer discourse on ethics? Why, 
you outdo Paley’s ‘ Moral Philosophy’ all to nothing! But what are the 
charms of nature to me? What do I care, or any other desperate man, 
whether the flower he tramples under foot is sweet or not, in his hurry 
through the world? Talk plain prose, homely common sense, and then, 
perhaps, if I can keep awake any longer to listen, you may convince me 
that I complain without a cause; but, as for the beauty of the primitive 
world, I give it to the dogs.” 

‘And yet it is my solemn conviction, believe it or not as you will, 
that if you but studied to cultivate the innate peace, only found in the 
nature you despise, your heart would revive from its torpor, and the 
bloom and fragrance of boyhood would be restored to it. Let us only 
live for each other and heaven: let us scorn to walk in a vain shadow, 
and disquiet ourselves for nought, and the world you think so cruelly 
neglects you wil. shower its favours on you; and the Providence you tax 
with forsaking you will load you with benefits unspeakably gracious and 
enduring.” 

“And do you suppose I could be content with such a negative 
state of existence? Do you imagine I could sit down beneath a roof 
like this, to worse than dream away the active animation stirring in my 
soul? Do you fancy I could let this boiling blood cream over like a 
stagnant pool, beneath a sluggish sky? Do you think I could even 
tolerate being, under such tame, profitless circumstances? No, no; not 
for all the serenity you promise,—not for all the serenity you seem to 
enjoy, would I erase the plans of aggrandisement mapped out on my 
heart. I must have a stronger incentive to forego them than the far- 
distant and intangible ones you would beguile me with. Go to bed, 

Helen, and leave me to my reflections. Iam not to be reformed by 
fanaticism ; my hour is not yet come. Go, and pray for me; go! To- 
morrow I will tell you every particular er with my brother’s 
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marriage,—it is quite a romance ; your strange and tedious homily has 
led me completely away from the subject. Go, and good night to you, 
my poor, pale wife !” 

Helen obeyed her husband, in as far as retiring to her bedroom and 
praying for him could be considered compliance with his order; but as 
for lying down, as to sleeping, that was out, totally out of her power. 
She was too cold, faint, and exhausted, to close her eyes ; too anxious to 
hear the confessions of her misguided, and yet most beloved Herbert, 
to be able to compose her agitation sufficiently for rest. Besides, the 
morning was already far advanced—the morning which was to reveal so 
much ; for their long conversation had allowed hours to pass imperceptibly, 
and the cold grey dawn was streaking the sky as Helen entered her 
cheerless little garret; she therefore only changed her dress, ready for 
the humble domestic affairs she was obliged to superintend ; and after a 
time stole down stairs to see to them early enough, to afford unreserved 
leisure to her husband’s communications. 





THE MONASTERY OF THE FLOWERY PLAIN. 


A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Cuapter III. 


Tyne his patient palfry with that of the abbot’s, to whom he pressed 
to do the service with all the feigned humility of a lay brother, to the 
trunk of a birch, whose silver stem sprang up like a slender pillar of silver 
from a crevice in the old bridge, Cozza knelt for a moment in prayer at 
the foot of a wayside cross, reared, as the legend ran, to the memory of a 
knight who, long before the erection of the bridge, had perished while 
crossing the ford below during a stormy January night, though, accord- 
ing to a conflicting story, it recorded the murder of a Flemish merchant 
in a dark cavern near the falls, far beneath the grey arch. A half-oblite- 
raced inscription on the shaft, bidding the passer-by pray for the soul of 
Walter de Clare, would favour the former opinion. Still, at stated periods, 
the monks of Strata Florida sang masses at midnight for the soul of the 
departed. 

Taking the arm of his more youthful and vigorous companion, the 
abbot, turning into a precipitous path to the left of the road, commenced 
the descent with the hesitating step of one more accustomed to rush- 
strewn floor and smooth-paved cloister than the broken passage of a 
torrent-path. At every step he glanced up inquiringly at the bridge, 
whose dark shadow contrasted strongly with its rough surface, frosted 
by the moonlight, that, finding its way by devious sare through the 
obscure wood above, strove in vain to light up the b stream tha 


foamed and seethed in impotent madness in the narrow hell of water 
beneath. Many a traveller had entered that rocky mouth and returned$ 
no more. 
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“J see no fissure,” said the abbot, impatiently turning round to his 
companion, whose pale face grew dark, as if it had been shaded by the 
wing of a passing spirit. 

“Further down—yet further down,” he said, in a deep hoarse voice. 
“ Gird up your robe to the very girdle; the fissure gapes wider than even 
on yesternight. Step on yon broad, smooth table-rock that overhangs 
the bed of the torrent. Bend over; I am close at thy back.” 

The abbot leant forward and peered into the darkness, and, standing 
again erect, he looked like a spectre, his white robes gleaming in the 
moonlight, that now broke through in the noon of night to the very 
surface of the hell-pool. 

“ How dreadful is this place!’ he exclaimed; ‘“ well might the holy 
men of God believe that here lay an entrance to the purgatory of Ocean, 
the roar of the torrent drowning the cries of the suffering wretches. 
O Domine dirige nos!” 

“Then join them, fool!” cried Cozza, who had hitherto remained 
silent, with the shriek of a madman when the hour of frenzy approaches, 
striking the wretched man as he spoke heavily on the brow with his 
clenched fist. ‘There was a heavy plunge, a whirlpool of spouting foam, 
a stifled ery of “Oh, Mother of God!” and a mangled form, borne 
through the winding chasm in a moment with the speed of light, and 
helplessly as a thistledown on a swollen river, perceptible to the eye by 
the flash of the white robe as it passed, floated out slowly, spread out 
upon the dark water, floated under the dull shadow of the bridge, was 
retarded for a moment by some rock that impeded its progress, then 
hurried on by a side current—hurried on, and passed away. 

“ Heretic! dullard!” exclaimed the monk, “ well hast thou deserved 
thy fate. Now have I requited thee for proud scorn and cruel jibe on 
the poor monk of Italy, and now thy vacant seat shall another take— 
now the cause of God shall go on and prosper. I thank God for this 
hour of vengeance !’’ And the murderer fell on his knees, in impious 
mockery of the God of peace and love. 

For a moment he remained motionless .ere the fire of conscience was 
lit in heart and brain—a flame that would grow fiercer, but never could 
be extinguished. But an instant before the abbot had stood beside 
that red-handed murderer, whose baleful look had rested on those 
calm, placid features, now marred and defaced by death. And such a 
death! One little moment, and that soul stood before the face of its 
Creator, if such there were—for Cozza doubted of hell and heaven—and 
it was he who had sent it ‘ unknelled and unannealed,” with all its im- 
perfections on its head, to that dread bar! Could he, who but three 
short hours since sat at the head of his chapter in all the pride of 


spiritual and temporal power, be already a swollen and disfigured 


ye ? 

fe was a murderer—his livid face was branded by passion with the 
badge of Cain. It was base and cowardly—yet he trembled with the 
fears of those poor superstitious serfs at whose confessions he had 
mocked. That peal of thunder, rolling among the distant hills, and 
now vibrating nearer, was it the voice of God, such as spoke to Cain 


when the first-shed blood was still steaming up an accursed libation to 
the golden clouds ? 
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How it blasts him, that lightning, that flashed through the arch like 
the flaming sword of some avenging angel. Now all nature seemed 
gifted with a voice to denounce his crime and to proclaim it to the 
universe. Into his perturbed mind thronged legends of murdered saints, 
and of the dreadful end of their murderers. 

The thunder’s dreadful “organ-pipe’”’ proclaimed it, and told it with 
the voice of Heaven to the winds; and the roaring waters caught it next, 
as they fell from rocky ledge to shelf below, and they shouted it to 
the little silver-tongued brooks that rippled down the hills; and the 
fading leaves became instinct with life, and nestled and bent together in 
fearful whisperings that maddened him to hear; and some night-bird, 
screaming far overhead, like a soul taking flight, bore it away to other 
lands ; perhaps to his own fair country of vine and orange-blossoms, the 
land of his innocent youth, the land of his earliest crimes. 

But the sternest witness was the wind that howled around him, and 
flapped his robe as he stood gazing with wild eyes and clutched hands at 
the spot where the body had disappeared. It was the wind that, pouring 
down the ravine of the mountains, roared like a demon for his prey, and 
shook the surging and rocking trees, and bellowed in defeated rage through 
the echoing arch, as if men were standing above and calling for the 
murderer, over the dark abyss of the torrent. Was some spirit coming to 
smite him where he stood—the murderer, the infidel, the sinner against 
the Holy Ghost, if ever one lived on God's earth? Now it grew calmer, 
and died away in inarticulate mutterings ; then it swept along with redou- 
bled violence, so that the very trees bent under it like pliant rushes. And 
this storm his crime had called up. Groans and shrieks seemed to reach 
him from the darkness beyond. ‘The merest imagination grew at once to 
a reality. The storm grew bolder. Crime never looked so horrible as 
on such a night, when the minister of God seemed abroad riding on the 
storm. 

The monk, clinging to the rock, looked down again upon the fatal spot 
from which his eyes had hitherto been averted. The waters, swollen by 
rain that had fallen at noon, foamed like a hell-caldron within their 
narrow prison. He could not see the body; a fragment of a white robe 
lay upon a rock almost beyond the reach of the water, but as he gazed a 
blast carried it down the stream and it passed away. The arch threw its 
deepest shadow upon one still eddy, and there the body might lie, or it 
might bave been borne down to the falls below by the raging impetuosity 
of the stream. What if it had been dashed on some dry-lichened rock, 
where it could be seen by the first fisherman who waded down thither ere 
daybreak ? Oh, horror! that crime should prove so useless, and that all 
should be lost in heaven and nothing gained on earth! 

Come what will, he must see the end. Bedrenched as he was, with the 
speed of one who, winged with hope, follows a wounded deer, the Italian 
clambered alone up that steep, rarely-trodden path, and in a moment was 
again upon the wayside. There, beside the cross, lighted by a momentary 
break in the storm, stood the palfreys, drenched and trembling in the rain 
and wind. The abbot’s he unfastened, and lashing him with a thong, urged 
him at the height of his speed towards Aberystwith. Swift as a moun- 
taineer he sought the right-hand path. Clambering down the rocky side, 
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220 THE MONASTERY OF THE FLOWERY PLAIN. 
pushing his way through bush, bramble, and thick underwood, he hurried 
on to the great falls, guided by the sound of their loud-voiced thunder. 

Working his toilsome way, soaked with rain, and bleeding with the 
thorns that tore his hands, he reached a small cavern, the scene of ancient 
murder, hollowed out of a rock that overhung the falls. Close to him— 

so close that he could have touched it—poured down the sheet of water 
from a height of ninety feet, like a river flashing past with the speed of 
light, broken into crystal foam by the angles of black rock that broke the 
thin veil of water that leapt on to basins below, from whence it fell again 
to the bed beneath. No mangled corpse was there—no relic of the deed of 
blood; pure and unstained by gore, the waters passed like molten silver 
from a mine fused by the hidden fire of a volcano. 

“ But ah! God above, Holy Virgin, and all the saints who pity man, 
was that a human voice, or a mocking fiend, that cries so shrilly from above, 
‘My lord abbot?’ In God’s name answer !”—a quick footstep crushing its 
way through bushes. The murderer will be caught like a wolf in his 
den; to escape is impossible; the steps come nearer. With a scowl of 
rage and terror Cozza grasps a poniard. The blade flashes in the 
moonlight. Hush! keep closer, cower down behind that jutting rock, 
‘«‘ My lord abbot.” He comes—’tis Jerome; he passes so near that the 
murderer felt his warm breath; one blow, he falls with a deep groan. 
He stays not to repeat the stroke. Deep panting, with glaring eye, and 
with the hand still clutching the knife in all the wild energy of his 
despair, the monk regained the path. With a hurried look around, 
and listening for a moment, he leapt on his palfrey, and galloped in the 
direction of the monastery. 

Away from the scene of blood, his fears subsided. He grew calmer, 
and mocked at his guilty qualms as he urged on his benumbed steed 
with word and blow. White was his monk’s robe when he had bent his 
knee at early matins, but now, to the eye of sorrowing angel and guar- 
dian spirit, it was all bestained. He hurries on, hardly daring, in spite 
of the hardihood of a seared conscience, to look back upon a track tra- 
versed but a few hours since ; shutting his eye at lonely spots which he 
had seen lying peaceful beneath the sunset, when his mind was labouring 
with thought of a murder as yet unperformed—with thoughts of priestly 
power and potency yet to come. The moon looked forth again, as if 
the struggles of nature had passed away with the crime it were vain to 
veil. How calmly it looked down upon him, like the sorrowing gaze of 
God himself. The shadows that fell on roadside wall and hedge seemed 
double. ‘“”T'was fantasy,” he said; “ mere brain-sick thought.’’ He had 
but sent two accursed heretics a few days earlier to judgment. 

He thought of the dropping of blood when the ripples of a rill caught 
his ear; and now he sweats for very anguish, for ’tis scarce a mile from 
the monastery, and behind him, on the night wind, comes the trampling 
of horse’s hoofs. The dead pursue not the living! 
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Cuapter IV, 


CONSCIENCE needs no corporeal form to haunt the criminal; she is 
invisible, but present in the cell and on the scaffold; and her loudest 
voice is when he stands for the moment before death, trembling and ap- 
palled before the gazing thousands. Cozza is paralysed with fear; his 
hardihood forsakes him. From his half-frozen hand drops the bridle, as 
a horseman rides up and salutes him. A plain trooper by his dress—a 
cross on his plain doublet, and a red feather in a plain steel morion. 
"Twas a hearty, jovial voice that bid him hail. Strangely discordant 
it seemed in the murderer’s ears—could it be a minister of blood? 

“ Pax vobiscum, Sir Monk! but I have ridden hard to reach thee. 
Thy palfrey flew as I’ve seen a wild horse before the wolves of the 
savannahs. But how pale and haggard thou lookest—art unwell, man? 
Hast thou just left some bed of death? They say monks spend not all 
their time by dying men.” 

* Death—dying men!” stammered the Italian, unable to shake off the 
fears that beset him in spite of the subtlety of his nature. 

“Death, good Signor Echo—yes, death ; and why not? Do Adam's 
children never die among these healthy mountains? If none look better 
than thee, thou sheeted ghost with thy shroud on, the sexton has good 
guerdon and worn-out shovels.” 

“A peace to thy ribaldry, good soldier, for such I judge thee,” said 
the monk, instantly sobered by the vicinity to danger, and assuming his 
wonted soft and servile voice. ‘I ride on business of the convent, and 
have visited no dead to-night.” 

“Well, by the mass! if thou hadst just emerged from a charnel- 
house, thou couldst not look more like a mould-turner than thou dost. 
By our Lady! if thou hadst seen death in as many shapes as I have, the 
fearful change, as the mumble matins call it, coming over white and 
dusky faces alike, thou would not fear it, but prepare to meet it gaily, 
flask in hand, like a welcome guest or an expected bride, rather than 
freeze thy blood on cold stone, whining out prayers in damp cells, 
wrapped in sackcloths, as those of you who don’t love women and the wine- 
cup do. It’s a cursed scurvy life—give me the camp, father.” _ 

“ Good night, friend. I am bound for yonder monastery,” said Cozza, 
impatient of the wild license of the rough trooper. 

“ Not too fast, pious brother. I wend thither too; and this stout roan 
longs for his oats as much as I do for a pasty.” teas 

They had approached the gate as | spoke, and within could be 
heard the deep sound of the bell tolling for lauds, or midnight service. 
The lay brother that opened the barred door started at the sight of Cozza, 
who, frowning at his wondering gaze, silenced his curiosity by bidding 
him find fit lodgings and refection for the stranger. 

“ And where left thou our holy father?” said a monk who met them 
on their way to the hospitium. kh 

“T bade him adieu,” said Cozza, coldly, “ within sight of the ocean. 
He bade me tarry with him; but I would no longer loiter amid worldly 
scenes, unfitted for the Christian mind. And there was a pageant on the 
morrow, and jousts.” 
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“Farewell till the morning,” said the soldier, as he left him over 
a flask of Xeres and a smoking fowl. “It is already reddening for the 
dawn.”’ 

« Red as blood,” muttered the Italian with a sigh, as he hastened to 
his cell, and, apparelled as he was, threw himself on his poor pallet, but 
not to sleep; for with each half-formed dream came thoughts of seas of 
blood, of the torrent, and of floating corses and inarticulate voices; and 
every scene, just as it would have melted into gentle, soothing, blessed 
sleep, was lit up with the glare of an impending comet, that went through 
his ati like a blinding flash, and made him leap up and stare around. 
Then again he would lie down, and act over each moment of the crime, 
feel the night air play upon his fevered cheek, and the blood again 
throbbing more leisurely to his heart, when that cry of “ My lord 
abbot!” rang in his ears—the voice of that accursed monk who ever 
crossed his path to thwart and to torment—whose presence was as hateful 
to him, as torturing, as a pure angel’s would be to the mad blasphemers of 
hell’s dark regions. Again his breath rests upon his cheek ; it seems for 
hours—hours of agony. Again the ery, “ My lord abbot!” and he 
wakes from his first short sleep. It is day; the realities of a gnawing 
conscience seem less dreadful than the pangs of those dreams. There are 
the bare walls of his cell; a stream of pale light falls through the narrow- 
grated aperture on a crucifix—the image of that Saviour whom he 
had crucified afresh, to whom he dared not pray. He awoke to the 
dreadful consciousness—which no sophistry will hide from itself—of the 
black and eternal presence of crime that forces itself in every thought, 
and blends with every scene—and he has fears for the future. 

How can he meet the questions of his inquiring brethren? How can he 
give a probable account of a death of which he knows so well, but should 
know nothing? What if the body should be recovered? He rises and 
sits on the side of his pallet, and leans his burning brow upon his 
hands. He has a dozen immature schemes within his mind ; it is his to 
twine them into all the glosed semblance of truth. Could his palfrey 
have fallen over the precipice,—the moon was too bright. Now he has 
it; he leaps up in delight : that wild stranger must weave the snare. A 
knock. He starts as guilt will start. 

* Fra Cozza.” 

‘“* Who’s there ?” 

A well-known name. A monk enters. 

“ T heard a shriek, and came, thinking you might be in some grievous 
pain, for you have lately looked overworn with vigil and penance.” 

“Tam well, brother; but in a dream I wrestled with a demon who 
would not leave me, and I shrieked in my despair; but I muttered an 
exorcism and it fled. But what of the—Je—the—are all our brothers 
within at their devotions ?” 

1 ft All save the abbot and brother Jerome, whom none have heard of 
since vespers.”” 

“Vile heretic ! I gage my golden crucifix that he has left us for ever. 
But talk not of him,—mention not his accursed name,” said Cozza, with 
an outburst of passion so unexpected from one so saintly, that it at once 
astonished and awed into silence the humble servitor. ‘“ Tarry not here 
with this idle prating ; in the absence of the runagate the management of 
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the holy house devolves by right on me. The day draws on ; bring pens 
and an inkhorn to my cell, and rouse the stranger who came here last 
night, and bring him hither in half an hour.” 

In an instant the lay brother returned with the inkhorn, and, bowin 
humbly to the spiritual regent, withdrew. Then barring his cell carefully, 
the Italian, lifting his rude mattress, drew a paper from a hiding-place, 
and began to write earnestly, but slowly, and with the air of one who 
studied the shape of every letter. Then folding the sheet into a square 
form, he bound it witha silk band and sealed it with a seal drawn from 
his girdle. He had scarcely finished ere a tap at the door announced the 
arrival of the stranger. He unbarred it, dismissed the attendant monk, 
admitted the soldier with a smile of recognition, and again closed it 
cautiously behind him. ‘ : 

“A soldier, as thou seemest to be,” he said, in a confidential voice, 
will, I suppose, do anything for an angel, when he ventures his life daily 
for a paltry groat ?” 

“1 draw my sword for him who pays me best,”’ said the soldier, bluntly, 
making an awkward salute as to one whom he now discovered to be of 
higher rank than he had supposed. ‘Is the service a perilous service? 
‘The harder the knocks the more crowns in the pouch,’ says the adage.”’ 

“No perilous task is mine, friend. I would have thee but deliver this 
letter to the chapter, to whom thou must represent thyself as sent from the 
castellan of Aberystwith.” 

“Oh, mere lying and a little honest perjury,” said the man, with a 
glance of half-sarcastic naiveté. 

“ But I had almost forgot to ask thee on what errand thou art bound to 
these wild regions away from hold or garrison. Art thou one of Vaughan’s 
men, or an hagbutteer from Conway ?” 

“In nomine sanctorum Lutherus anathema,”’ said the soldier, quickly, 
eyeing keenly his interrogant. 

“ Lutherus anathema maranatha,” replied Cozza, giving the counter- 
sign of the Pilgrims of Grace. 

“T am sent hither from the North to bid the pilgrims hasten, for there 
the faithful have already risen against a robber a and his butcher minis- 
ters, more fit to trail a pike, as he once did, than hold the reins of state.” 

“The beacon needs but to be kindled ; bills and bows are already distri- 
buted. Once ring our convent-bell backwards, and half Wales will rise 
from sleep.” 

“ But have you no false heretics whom we have to fear?” 

“ A few such are there within our convent; but for them,” said Cozza, 
with a boding frown, “we will provide. Beneath this are vaults where 
skeletons lie in chains—the living shall take their place.” 

“ Ah, ah,” said the soldier, smiling ; ‘ there’s nothing like your monk 
when his blood’s warm, and the stake is piled, and the fire ready.” _ 

But Cozza heard him not. Calling a humble monk who was praying 
in an adjoining cell, he bid him summon those he wot of to meet him in 
the chapter-room without a moment's delay. 





“This soldier brings us a letter from Aberystwith ; doubtless from 
our holy father. Breaking the thread, he read its contents with a 
simulated voice of sorrow and astonishment: 
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“<¢To the Religious of the Convent of Strata Florida—Salutem in 
Domine. 

‘<< T grieve to tell you that your father in God, Abbot Hilary, fell asleep 
in Christ soon after his arrival in this our castle. Departing without a 
groan, his blessed spirit flew to join the just in heaven. He will be buried 
in the castle chapel, privately, to-morrow at eventide, and masses shall 
be said for his soul. Pray that he rests in peace. Farewell. 

‘¢ © THOMAS GRENVILLE, 
“*¢ Governor of the Castle of Aberystwith for his Majesty 
King Henry VIII., Defender of the Faith.” 

All were silent for a moment; some shed tears, and others hid their faces 
in their robes. A grey-headed monk broke the silence. 

“A sore blow, dear brethren, has indeed this day befallen us ; but for 
the blessed men weep not, nor can we regret the loss, if, as we fear, the late 
abbot had swerved in his heart from the faith of his fathers, having, with 
some others of his flock, imbibed some tenets of the damnable heresies of 
Germany. In these troublous times the abbot’s throne must not remain 
a day untenanted. And who is more fitting to guard the flock from the 
wolves than Father Cozza? whose sanctity so few of us can equal.” 

Those present hailed the choice with exclamations. The Italian had 
risen to address them, when a monk, pale and trembling, rushed in. 

‘An armed multitude,” he cried, “ besieges, the monastery headed by 
one bearing a banner blazoned with the wounds of Christ. They 
demand audience of the abbot, and refuse to believe his absence.” 

“ Bid them tarry awhile,” said Cozza, with a proud gesture of com- 
mand that astonished his associates, who had seen in him before only the 
self-denying ascetic, “ till the abbot come forth.” 

Then quickly assuming the rich dress of his predecessor, which the 
obsequious servitors brought him, and followed by a train of monks, he 
hastened to the barred gate, now echoing with the thundering blows of 
the assailants. 

“ Burst them open,” cried a voice, “in the name of the Three Kings, 
and purge the convent of heretics.” 

“ n not the doors to the vile rabble,” said the soldier, scornfully. 

“Throw them wide,” said Cozza to the porter, who with trembling 
hand fumbled at the massive bolts. 

With ferocious cries, like a pack of famished wolves upon a sheepfold, 
in burst the motley crowd of assailants, who fell back at the sight of the 
procession that fronted them. 

The leader, a man with the grizzled hair and stern look of an old 
soldier, bore a halberd in his hand. At his back came a small body of 
men, whose richly-embroidered doublets and ornamented weapons seemed 
to indicate a higher rank than their followers, who thronged behind waving 
their bills and pikes. Their costume was as various as their arms, for 
while some wore the plumed helmets of knights, others had the old hood 
of a former century, or the flat cap of the citizen of the day. 

The stern look of defiance in the leader’s eye changed to friendly 
greeting as he beheld Cozza. 

“We come, holy father,” he exclaimed, “ thinking to find one who loved 
not our cause as thou dost. From thy hand shall our banner receive 
consecration, ere we sweep down, like a storm, upon the guilty land.” 
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Cozza replied not, but, raising a crucifix on high, led the way into 
the church. Two by two followed the monks, and the rebels thronged 
after in a tumultuous array. 

The church was a beautiful erection of the Decorated period, though 
here and there a low and massive pillar, with its toothed moulding, spoke 
of ruder hands and an earlier age. On the gorgeous altar, lustrous 
with golden chasings and velvet blazonries, the stained windows threw a 
deeper and a softer radiance : 


The music thunder rolling shook 
The prophets blazoned on their panes. 


With unfaltering voice and firm hand the murderer elevated the Host 
above the kneeling multitude. There was a moment's silence ere he 
pronounced the solemn ritual of consecration. It was broken by a loud 
footstep—then another. The foremost intruder was a noble, richly clad 
in the rich furs and sumptuous robes of the period, who, holding his 
plumed hat, fastened by a carcanet of rubies, in one hand, and a drawn 
sword in the other, and disregarding the glances fixed upon him, strode 
firmly and slowly to the altar. 

The abbot trembles as he lays his hand softly upon his shoulder. He 
dropt the wafer as the golden cup against which he reeled fell, and 
the red wine streamed over his white robe. 

“ There are stains on thy robe deeper than those of wine,” said a harsh 
voice. It was the soldier, who rose from the crowd. 

‘‘T denounce thee,” said the noble, “‘ Francisco Cozza, as a murderer, 
and as a traitor to thy king. Guy Beckton, did he not pay thee to bring 
a forged letter to the chapter ?” 

“ He did,” said the soldier ; “he gave me two angels for the price of 
blood, which 1 now fling at the assassin’s feet. 

“ Bring in the body of the murdered abbot,” cried the noble, “ that it 
may blast the wretched monk.” 

As he spoke, a trampling was heard without, and four peasants entered 
bearing a corpse, covered with a sheet, upon a hand-bier, and placed it 
before the altar, the kneeling men shrinking from its contact. Again 
cried the noble, and the words pierced the murderer’s heart like the sword 
of the spirit, “ Bid brother Jerome come before us.’ 

For the first time Cozza spoke, convulsively. “No, I defy you; he is 
dead; say rather, bring in the second bier. Who dares to——” 

“Father Jerome is present,” cried a figure, rising from the crowd, and 
throwing off a dark hood that had hidden his face, and stepping beside 
the bier. 

“‘ Miserable reptile!” he shouted —“ murderer! demon ! for whom hell 
must frame some novel punishment, some redder chamber, O thank thy 
Saviour, whom thou hast scorned, that thou hast but one victim to accuse 
thee at God’s bright bar, and to shame thee before the fiery seraphim. — It 
was I, who, suspecting the workings of thy black heart, and penetrating 
the thin veil of thy miserable hypocrisy, followed thee to the terrible 
abyss, lively image of the terrors of that day of doom to which thou art 
hastening so fast. Thy dagger scratched my flesh, but pierced not 
deeper. Struck to the earth by the shock, thou thoughtest me dead. 
Ere the sound of thy horse's hoofs had died away in the distance, I had 
met with the minister of vengeance whom God had sent—my Lord 
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Cromwell”—the multitude started—“ and you see him before you.” It 
was the soldier. ‘Innocent as I am, I trembled when the morning's 
light showed me this poor mangled body.” As he spoke, he withdrew 
the cloth from the face of the corpse. The crowd were hushed into 
silence at the awful scene, for the monk, standing in all the ardour of 
his passion, his face lit by the sunlight, and his robe dyed richer than 
that of princes with the reflection of the painted windows— 
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Rich with the blood of prophets and of kings, 
Fairer than are the tiger-moth’s deep damasked wings— 


looked like some avenging angel. Upon the bier were turned the glassy 
eyes of Cozza. 

‘I came here,” said Cromwell, assuming at once his natural voice, and 
treading the rebel flag contemptuously under his feet as he spoke, “ in 
the king’s name.” 

The rebels started at the sound. Some even brandished their arms, and 
others raised faint shouts of “ Down with the heretics ;” but they quickly 
died away. 

“ Resistance is in vain,” he said; “ a force treble yours, of arquebusiers 
with lighted matches, gird round the monastery ; we took care to gather 
the hounds together ere we pitched the toils, In the name of King 
Henry, I offer an amnesty to all. I bid you hasten to your homes, and 
leave those to govern the realm who are fitter for the office than a pack 
of base hinds and scurvy drudges. Ten monks, whose names I have here, 
shall be furnished with a crown apiece, and shall be sent forth to till 
the earth; but to one alone God and man refuses pardon; for him the 
headsman waits impatiently, and counts the minutes.” 

He pointed, as he spoke, sternly to the trembling abbot, who clung 
helplessly, as if all courage had deserted him, to the altar-cloth. 

‘* Francisco Cozza, thy crimes are manifold. This is not the first blood 
that has stained those hands. Remember Amalfi—but why waste words 
on such a black monster? Brother Jerome, esteemed for thy sanctity and 
unostentatious virtue of thy life, we appoint thee abbot of the monas- 
tery of Strata Florida in the room of Franciseo Cozza, condemned to 
death for a thousand crimes.” 

At the hated name of Jerome, Cozza, who had hitherto stood motion- 
less as the corpse on which he gazed, started up, and, cleaving his way 
through the crowd, drew a short poniard from his sleeve, and aimed a blow 
at Jerome ; but his intended victim swerving aside, the weapon failed to 
inflict a wound. Then forcing his way through the multitude, who made 
a path for him in their terror, he leaped through a door leading to the 
belfry, and disappeared. 

“ Ten gold pieces if he’s taken alive,’’ said Cromwell. With horrible 
coolness of preparation, an arquebusier lighted his match at a censer, and, 
followed by two billmen, hurried in pursuit. It was too late; ere they 
could reach him, the murderer, winged by despair, had thrown himself to 
the paved court below. 

By the order of Cromwell, his body having been for awhile hung upon 
the topmost pinnacle of the tower, was taken down and buried, without 
mass Or requiem, in the orchard of the monastery. 

“ VENGEANCE IS MINE; I WILL REPAY IT SAITH THE LorD.” 
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THE CONFEDERATES ; OR, THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 
PARMA. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Cuarter XLII. 


On the morning succeeding the day rendered so eventful in the annals 
of Antwerp by the breaking out of the Iconoclasts, Margaret's attention, 
as she entered the apartment of her mother, was attracted towards the 
paper which Chievosa had recommended to be placed upon the heart of 
his patient. Attributing her speedy recovery to the timely letting of 
blood, and to the composing-draughts she had herself prepared—for she 
was well versed in the use of medical herbs, a great acquirement in those 
days, when the noble science of healing was yet in the hands of quacks 
and empirics—Margaret had paid but little attention to the injunction of 
Chievosa; nor had he reclaimed his amulet, and she now regarded it 
with some interest. Charms of all kinds, at that time generally supposed 
to be possessed of much power, Father Eustace and her uncle Paul—the 
one from a spirit of piety, the other from his clear judgment—had taught 
her to despise. On examining it, however, she found that, besides the 
starry figures, which she could well imagine to belong to astrology, there 
were many words written in an unknown language, which, in spite of her 
education, and a mind attuned to a higher tone than ordinary, gave her 
some apprehension as she gazed upon them. Latin she knew, and with 
Greek characters she had some acquaintance, but in no language, living 
or dead, of which she had any knowledge, did these letters hold a 

lace. 

. For some time she looked at them with a sort of vague curiosity, and 
had almost persuaded herself that they were but the tracings of fancy, 
when suddenly a thought flashed across her mind—a thought in those 
times fraught with horror and disgust—and, cultivated as Margaret 
really was, she was not above the prejudice of her epoch,—they must be 
Hebrew characters, and the mystery of Chievosa’s life was disclosed: he 
was a vile Jew. An Israelite had spent years under her father’s roof, and 
had dared to select her for his bride! The thought humbled her to the 
very dust. Yet she might be mistaken; and, under the influence of con~ 
tending feelings, she again fixed her eyes upon the paper with intensity, 
and then flung it from her as though it had power to sting. 

Margaret would not—could not remain in this incertitude. There was 
but one person able to enlighten and advise her in such a case; she 
would seek Father Eustace, and that before she again encountered Chie- 
vosa, or she might not have her feelings sufficiently under control, and 
be hurried away to betray her knowledge of his secret prematurely, That 
very instant would she to St. Michael’s. And, depositing the suspicious 
paper in a small box, in order not to sully her hands by the touch, she set 
forth on her self-imposed errand. 

All the town lay hushed in its panic. No tocsin announced the deso- 
lation of the previous eve—no alarm was given; and Margaret, who had 
long since ceased to hold any communication with former friends and ac- 
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quaintances, had no means of becoming aware of what had passed. It 
was yet very early, and there was nothing in the aspect of the streets to 
arouse suspicion or timidity. Thus she “teen unconscious of danger. 
Nor, as she approached the abbey, did she discover any change. All was 
still and in order; the gates were thrown open as usual, and Margaret 
passed them unchallenged, and entered the church, which she was not 
surprised at that hour to find, as she at first thought, quite deserted. 
Near the railing, however, which divided the body of the church from the 
choir, stood a monk, whom, on nearer approach, she perceived to be 
Father Eustace. 

She congratulated herself at finding him thus alone; but the expres- 
sion of his visage seemed somewhat dikwed from what it usually bore. 
With head erect and firm attitude, he looked like one inspired with some 
purpose of more than ordinary import, and Margaret remained for a few 
seconds uncertain whether she should break in upon his meditations. But 
the urgency of her situation overcame her reluctance, and, advancing to 
the spot where he stood, she attracted the attention of the good father. 

“You, Margaret!—you here, my child? What can have brought 
you to this place ?”’ 

Margaret stood still in amazement. 

“What,” continued the priest, with startling earnestness—“ what 
more has happened ?” 

« Happened, father! What can you mean ?” 

“Yes, daughter ;—what miserable chance has induced you to come 
hither this day? Do you not know that the house of God is no longer a 
place of safety ?—no longer can be a refuge to the afflicted ?” 

“T do not understand you, father !” 

** My dear child, may not the wicked men who, as we have but just 
heard, have sacrilegiously despoiled the church of our Lady, also direct 
their steps towards our community? Indeed, it is in the expectation of 
such an event that I am here, hoping, by a word of timely warning, to 
touch the souls of some of those sinful men, and preserve them from com- 
mitting so great an iniquity. All the other guardians of the convent 
have thought it wiser to conceal themselves. Every one follows the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. Mine points out my place to be here.” 

Margaret was bewildered. She stared wildly at Father Eustace, and 
it was only by reiteration that he could make her comprehend the events 
of the night. 

“ All is quiet,” she said. ‘I saw no trace of disorder as I came along 
the a All was still as the grave. This community, father, may be 
spared.” 

“Many of our brethren think so, daughter. I do not. At any rate, 
it is best to be prepared.” 

“ They will not come till night; they will not dare to commit such an 
outrage in the light of day,” said Margaret. ‘And I have something 
of importance to communicate to you. Look, good father; this was 
given to me by Lopez.” 


Father Eustace took the paper from its small repository, unfolded it 
slowly, and examined it with attention. 

“ This is an important document indeed, my child,” he said, “and one 
that may avail us much. It may even enable me to extricate you in time 
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of need from his toils, at once and for ever. This confirms the ve 
worst that I had feared of him. Still, my child, it is painful, very 
painful, to be an instrument of destruction to another, even to a bad man. 
This will require much thought. I must satisfy my conscience perfectly 
before I can act in sucha matter. But tell me how came you by it? Do 
not omit even the most trifling circumstance.” 

Margaret then minutely detailed the occurrences of the previous days. 
She was longer about the recital than she could have anticipated; and 
Father Eustace, still holding the charm in his hand, was listening 
with the most profound attention, when suddenly, without any previous 
noise to announce the coming flood, the church became filled with the dis- 
orderly mob whose toils of the night, far from slacking their thirst for 
booty, had rendered them still more rapacious and desperate. The lofty 
arched roof reverberated their wild yells as they advanced at once, with- 
out, as it appeared, any intention of insulting him, towards the place 
where the priest stood: so bent, indeed, were they on their purpose as 
scarcely to be conscious of his presence. Margaret was about to fly. 

“ Stay,” said the priest-—* stay by me ; I will tell you when and how 
to depart;” and, advancing with a bold step towards the foremost of the 
assailants, he began to admonish them in loud, firm tones, on their im- 

iety. 

: His listeners at first seemed willing to proceed without even giving 
themselves the trouble of noticing him; but there was something in his 
words of alternate threat and persuasion—a simple yet fervent eloquence 
that arrested their steps. A circle formed around him and became gradu- 
ally more dense. Encouraged by this sign, he warmed with his subject, 
and the effect that he produced grew with every minute stronger, forming 
a striking proof how easy it would have been, by the slightest show of re- 
sistance, to check the wavering, though unruly spirit of the mob, who 
were alike unprepared to cope with physical or with moral opposition. 
The impression of Father’s Eustace’s oratory had now even reached those 
who had already begun their operations—the number of his auditors in- 
creased rapidly, and the effort might have proved successful, had not a 
circumstance intervened to annihilate the whole. 

Margaret had hitherto remained unobserved; but at this juncture a 
trifling change of posture revealed her presence to one of the girls, who 
pointed her out to her companions with a laugh and a jest that soon went 
round. Her obvious wish to escape observation, her youth, her loveli- 
ness, her being alone at that early hour with a monk, and that not even 
in the confessional, all these were circumstances to awaken the suspicions 
and hilarity of the gross persons by whom they were surrounded. 

Father Eustace saw at a glance the edifice of repentance and shame he 
had nearly erected in the bosoms of his auditors by this unlucky chance 
crumbling into dust, and that all further efforts would be but too pro- 
bably unavailing. Still, he would not be discouraged. Again, his calm, 
firm bearing, and the dignity which virtue imparted to his whole being, 
were about to silence their insolent jests, when at that moment a new 
actor appeared upon the scene. 

Lopez Chievosa had followed the Iconoclasts throughout the night, 
entering with them into every church and monastery which they had pro- 
faned, and when they divided into different bands, still clinging to the 
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most considerable. Owing to his extreme presence of mind, the subtlety 
and agility of his movements, and a thorough knowledge of localities, he 
had hitherto escaped detection; but now, heedless of everything but his 
amulet, which he recognised in the hands of Father Eustace, he darted 
forward, and, pushing boldly aside all those who stood between him and his 
object, snatched the paper from the unwary monk's fingers, muttering in 
a oe but impressive tone, 

“ Base monk, and false girl, you shall pay dearly for this!” The next 
moment he was lost in the crowd, too amazed to intercept his retreat. 

His appearance was striking—his words were oe less so—and the 

ple had no doubt but he was the deceived lover or brother of the de- 
uded girl. Father Eustace saw that to remonstrate further would be 
worse than useless, and to remain were only to expose himself and Mar- 
garet to the grossest insults. For himself, he would have braved them 
with pleasure in so just a cause; but he could not refuse his assistance to 
the poor girl’s pleading and terrified looks, for the general spoliation of 
the church now began in earnest. 
. 2 To the high altar,” he whispered to Margaret. “ Precede me; I will 
ollow.” 

Margaret obeyed, and the priest was permitted to withdraw unmolested 
in the same direction. When they had reached the high altar he took the 
lead, and opening a small door behind the altar-piece, glided through the 
opening followed by Margaret. After crossing a somewhat narrow space 
in the wall they found themselves in the inner court of the convent, from 
whence he led her to one of the gates opening on the quay; nor did he 
leave her till he saw her safely on her road along the deserted walk. 

Unfortunately, however, the door through which he had quitted the 
church had been heedlessly left ajar, and the passage in the wall, where 
many of the church treasures were deposited, was soon filled by the Ico- 
noclasts and despoiled of its contents, which, but for his imprudence, would 
certainly have escaped pillage. 


CuaptTer XLIII. 


Hicu mass was over at all the churches of Brussels when the regent 
left the beautiful chapel of the Palais de la Cour, accompanied by the 
Count of Egmont, and followed, though at some distance, by a long train 
of ladies and nobles. The serenity that the ceremony at which they had 
just assisted was calculated to produce, was by no means visible on the 
countenances of the devotees, least of all on those of Margaret of Parma 
and the Count of Egmont; agitation and discontent were evidently stamped 
on both. Scarcely had she passed the threshold of the chapel, when the 
duchess turned to her companion with a frowning brow. 

“The tidings we have just received from your province, my lord, are 
not the most agreeable. How unhappy am I!” she exclaimed, bitterly, 
“that under my rule such outrages against the church and the king 
should have been committed! And will you, Count of Egmont, from 
whom the king expects so much—will you suffer these things to pass wi 


means ¢ Or does not your honour rather bid you revenge them?” 
he count paused for a moment before he replied : 
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“It were wisest, perhaps, madam, to keep the helm of the state steady 
before thinking of religious matters.” 

“That is, indeed, most unworthy counsel!” answered the regent, in- 
dignantly ; “such are not my feelings, nor those of my royal brother. 
We would both sacrifice all earthly goods to the cause of religion ; for, 
where that is destroyed, of what avail is empire ?” 

Bitter thoughts rose to the count’s mind. He remembered how easy 
it would have been for her and the bigoted sovereign, by a few rational 
concessions, which sound policy, humanity, and justice alike reeom- 
mended, to have stunted at their very growth those disorders which now 
seemed about to overspread the land. It was easy—such were his re- 
flections—for the regent, unshackled as she was by any personal interest 
in the Low Countries, to act up to the suggestion of her fanaticism ; 
under the influence of such thoughts, he answered : 

“That your highness may think so, is natural enough; but we, who 
have everything to lose in the struggle, may be ailleael if we hold other 
opinions.” 

“These unhappy heretics,” said the princess, with severity, “ must be 
exterminated by fire and sword, or driven from the lands which they dis- 
grace with their misdeeds !” 

“It would be difficult, madam, to exterminate two hundred thousand 
men; and if it were practicable-——” 

The count paused, for well did he know that the gentle humanity in 
his own bosom would find no echo in a heart hardened by aes There 
was no community of thoughts or feelings between the two. The nature 
of the one was all frankness and kindness; the other, all suspicion and 
deceit. And who that mistrusts can love mankind? ‘The regent loved 
God, but she hated man ;—should we not rather say, thought she loved 
God? She fancied she obeyed his command; how deep must have been 
her error to think she could do this, when acting contrary to the very 
commands that God has laid down! The Lord chasteneth whom he 
loveth, but he has not commissioned the poor frail sinners of this world 
to do the like by one another, But M t came of a fierce race, and 
often mistook the impulses of the hot blood of Charles the Bold, and that 
of her own imperial father, for those of her conscience. 

The count, unwilling to prolong the discussion, was much relieved 
when, at the door of her apartment, Margaret dismissed him, though she 
did so in the most ungracious manner. 

The duchess retired to her private apartment ; she felt the wish to be 
alone. The difficulties of her position were hourly increasing ; not so 
the means to face them; and she was desirous of a few hours of solitude 
to contemplate affairs under all their bearings, for the only counsel she 
would receive unreservedly was that of her own heart. She was also 
eager to revolve over in her own mind the motives most likely to influ- 
ence each and all of those who surrounded her, and the opinions they 
would probably advocate in the council it would be her next duty to 
assemble. this demanded deep consideration ; for how loud soever 
her indignation might speak, she inwardly felt she would not be sup- 
ported in too severe measures. She had, moreover, received but con- 
fused and irregular accounts of what had passed, her fears for the 
future were vague and undefined. She sunk into one of the > 
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carved chairs of her apartment, and suffered minutes to glide into hours 
without heeding their progress. ‘The entrance of her page roused her 
from her trance. 

« An audience!” she exclaimed, in answer to the boy’s humbly uttered 
request, and an angry flush crimsoned her very brow. ‘And who, say 
you, demands admittance at such an hour, and on such a day ?” 

“The Spaniard, madam.” 

“ Diego Maya?” 

The answer was in the affirmative, but the duchess still hesitated. 

“He is fresh from Antwerp, and says he has important news to com- 
municate to your nighness,”’ added the boy. 

The regent grew pale. 

‘* Let him attend me in my closet.” 

The page retired. When left alone, Margaret clasped her rosary 
between her hands. 

‘Queen of Heaven!” she exclaimed, “hast thou again been insulted? 
Is this news a token from thee that, until I avenge thee, evils will crowd 
upon evils, as wave heaves upon wave, until they submerge me? I must 
be prepared for the worst !” 

She suffered her rosary to glide through her fingers, whilst she stood 
immovable, lost in thought. 

When the regent entered the room where she generally received 
those whom she met but upon public affairs, she found a young man 
awaiting her with folded arms, and a look so grave and sorrowful, that, 
to her apprehensive mind, he had told a tale of disasters before even he 
became aware of her presence. This person, who had long been known 
to the regent under the nom de guerre of Diego Maya, but with whom 
our readers have hitherto been familiar under the appellation of Lopez 
Chievosa, fell into an attitude of deep respect the moment he became 
conscious, or chose to appear conscious, of the presence of his august 
mistress; but though his person was gracefully inclined, and his head 
lowered with more than usual humility, there was something so elevating 
in his striking personal beauty—as, indeed, there always is in every ad- 
vantage of Nature’s own stamping—that his very deference seemed mixed 
with a shade of loftiness. Margaret of Parma, heedless as she was of 
such matters, had often, in spite of herself, been struck with his appear- 
ance, and wondered to what parentage he might belong, and how it had 
happened that he was placed in the circumstances under which she 
——- him; but of this she had never been able to gain any know- 
“You have given me to understand that you have important news 
from Antwerp ?” said the duchess. 

“Alas, madam, important and sad!” replied her visitor, in the softest 
tones of his musical voice. 

“‘ Nothing, I hope, against the Church?” And the duchess paused, as if 
unable to continue. 

“There is not now a church or a chapel in the town that is not ruined 
within—perhaps even their walls had not been spared, but the heretics 
have an eye to their becoming temples for their iniquities.” 

The duchess endeavoured to control her emotion, but it overpowered 
her, and she sunk in a chair, covering her face with both her hands. 
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A long silence ensued, which Chievosa had too much tact to break. 
When Margaret removed her hands, her face was of an ashy colour. 

*¢ All the churches, did you say? Even our Lady’s ?” 

“All,madam! The cathedral is completely demolished.” 

“Give me every detail—the very smallest—that is, if you know them,” 
said the regent, in a smothered tone. 

‘“‘T know more—far more than I have pleasure in communicating,” 
said her swarthy interlocutor. 

“We will have all your news in turn; recount first the proceedings 
of the Iconoclasts ; we can, alas! hear nothing that can grieve us more.” 

Chievosa commenced. He described how he had followed band after 
band, and witnessed, with a bleeding heart, their sacrilegious profana- 
tions. He recounted, point by point, the sacking of our Lady. His 
utterance was low, and he spoke in concise terms, as if he eushadl upon a 
subject so painful unwillingly and with regret ; but he gradually grew 
eloquent ; his voice thrilled and trembled as he described, rather with the 
language of poetry than that of history, the facts of which he had been a 
witness. More than once did a groan escape the lips of Margaret as 
she listened to the detailed account of the destruction of so many holy 
things; and when he spoke of the demolishing of the great crucifix, her 
indignation knew no bounds. She walked up and down the room in 
speechless agitation ; at last, by a strong effort, she calmed herself suffi- 
ciently to hearken to what was to follow. As the narrator described the 
accidental destruction of the armorial bearings of the knights of the 
Golden Fleece, her eyes sparkled with a transient gleam of satisfaction ; 
but as she listened to the long train of disasters that ensued, it passed 
away, and left no trace upon her countenance. One point raised again a 
fresh storm of anger in her bosom. It was when Chievosa, coming to 
the particulars of the pillage of the church of St. Michael, related how 
a false priest, named Father Eustace, had delivered over with his own 
hands the treasures of the convent to the rapacity of the heretics. 

“Tt is impossible!” exclaimed the duchess, horror-stricken—“ this 
cannot be! It must have been a mistake—an unlucky chance—an incon- 
ceivable fit of timidity ; surely none of the holy order of the Premontrés 
could be so base, so vile; else would he long since have been expelled 
from the bosom of that godly community.” 

‘Alas, madam! his treachery, though long known to me, has re- 
mained unsuspected by his brethren; nor has he, doubtless, failed to 
frame some good excuse for his action. He is a plausible man ; as, in- 
deed, the double and difficult part he has long been in the practice of 
playing, fully proves.” 

“How so?” inquired the duchess, looking somewhat incredulous. 

“ His history, if your highness have the patience to listen to it, would 
prove the correctness of my assertion. He did not embrace a monastic 
life from choice or a sincere vocation, but merely as a measure of pru- 
dence, to shield himself from the misfortunes which the heretical opinions 
of his family had brought upon them. It was after his sister, who was 
betrothed to one of the most zealous adherents of the new schism, a 
tried friend of one of the ‘Trumpets of Calvin,’ had paid with her life 
for the errors which all her family and friends shared alike, that he 
entered the cloister, to conceal himself from the eyes of the suspicious, 
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But in adopting the monk’s cowl, Father Eustace did not renounce his 
secret and im tenets. He has long entertained a close intimacy and 
friendship with acknowledged heretics; one of whom—for they are all 
members of the same family—has but lately fallen under the censure of 
the Church, but, being’ secretly a Gueux, was released for a time at the 
instigation of the Prince of Orange and the Count of Brederode. This 
man’s name is Van Meeren. But I weary your highness.” 

‘ Proceed !” said the duchess, her eyes flashing with anger. “I know 
of whom you would speak—it is the man whose looms decorate my palace. 
And so this is the true, staunch Catholic—the quiet, inoffensive burgher ° 
for whom the prince so warmly pleaded ?” 

“The Prince of Orange could not forsake a Gueux,”’ replied Chievosa, 
in a marked manner. 

The princess spoke not; but with knit brow and compressed lips fixed 
her eye sternly on the opposite wall. Perceiving that Lopez did not 
break the silence, she made a gesture of impatience. 

“ Proceed—go on with that story. I would hear the end of it.” 

“The elder brother of this ssenchoert thi Van Meeren—has also long 
been a heretic—he has since become a chief among that party, and is a 
desperate Gueux.” 


“Of him, methinks, I have heard,” interrupted the regent. ‘‘ A hot- 
headed man—violent in his opinions.” 

“Capable of every mischief, your highness, as he has proved in these 
recent transactions. He hates my king, my country, and my nation, 
because he says that hatred constitutes the love due to his own people. 
He is a deep and dangerous character.” 

“T think you have often spoken of him before?” said the regent, fixing 
her half-closed eye upon the countenance of her interlocutor. 

A deep flush spread over the Spaniard’s face, and extended to his 
swarthy brow. Afraid of betraying too much the personal hatred that 
excited him against Paul, he adroitly turned the subject. 

“These are the friends of Father Eustace, and through them does he 
communicate with the Gueux, of whom, disgrace to the habit that he 
wears, he is one. He is, indeed, a wolf in sheep’s clothing. And when 
Count Louis of Nassau first devised this plan of sacking the churches, 
ne nol might pay, support, and extend the number of his partisans by 
1is spoils———” 

At these words the regent started. 


“ Bad, unprincipled as I know him to be, this passes all belief; nor can 
I credit it!” 

‘Here are letters, madam, that will prove my words true,” said Lopez, 
drawing forth a small packet, and handing it to the duchess. 

“ With what traitors am I surrounded !” exclaimed the princess, in a 
bitterness of spirit she could no longer control. “‘ But the prince knows 
not of this ?” 

“‘ He does, madam; in common with all the Gueux throughout the 
Netherlands. It is a widely-spread design, of which I hope soon to dis- 
cover the thread, and deliver it safely into your highness’s liisitle It was 
Count Brederode and his associates, who, t ugh such men as Paul van 
Meeren, have instigated and brought over the heretical rabble of Antwerp, 
to commit these before unheard-of deeds of violence. Father Eustace, of 
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the Premontrés—or Floris van Hoven, as was his name in the world— 
under pretence of remaining in the Church to moderate or turn awa 
from their purpose, by his representations, the evil men who might ina 
it, stood by to see it desecrated to the cry of ‘ Vive les Gueux!” and laid 
bare to them the secret door by the high altar, which led to one of the 
repositories for the holy vessels, and other valuables, belonging to his 
community. The consternation of the brethren when they discovered 
one whom they had always regarded as a shining light among them, to 
have thus fallen, passes all description.” 

“Tf he be what you have described him, he is indeed a wolf in the 
flock of the shepherd, and must be ejected thence. This must be duly 
looked into, and a guilt of so deep a die receive a punishment propor- 
tioned to the offence.” 

Approaching the table, Margaret wrote a few lines on the blank leaf 
of a book that appeared to contain many annotations; it was Machi- 
avelli’s “ Prince, or the Art of Ruling.” A smile, which betrayed the 
fiend within, passed over Chievosa’s handsome features, as he marked the 
success of his machinations. So artfully, indeed, had he interwoven the 
web of truth and falsehood, of fact and fiction, and so well had he 
adapted them to the peculiar prejudices and feelings of his listener, that 
it would have required an almost superhuman keenness of intellect, or a 
knowledge of Chievosa’s peculiar circumstances, to have been able to 
unravel the intricacies of his tale. Margaret of Parma turned to her 
informer, and said : 

“* Know you more concerning this conspiracy ?” 

“T have heard that it was intended to push crime and audacity so far, 
as to submit the whole of the country to the same system of pillage, and 
even to add murder to sacrilege, should they not be able, by the latter 
alone, to frighten your highness into granting all their desires. Brussels 
is not to escape the fate of other towns; nor—I grieve to say it—is your 
sacred person to be respected.” 

“ They never shall wring anything from me!” exclaimed the duchess. 
“« But surely you have no proof of this ?” 

“ At present I can but speak of what I have heard with my own ears ; 
but soon, I hope, I shall be able to lay before your highness sufficient 
proofs of the falsehood of every member of your council.” 

“You have already succeeded in opening my eyes to the treachery of 
the Count of Egmont. I have since heard more. There is a secretary 
of his—Casembrot, Lord of Bakerseel—who possesses the whole of his 
a and who, as I am credibly informed, is a Gueux and a 

eretic.” 

A slight, almost imperceptible shade of embarrassment crossed Chie- 
vosa’s countenance. 

“T never saw him at any of their conferences,” he said ; and added, 
somewhat hesitatingly, ‘‘ Nor do I believe him to be either.” 

“Nay, I am too well informed on that head,” rejoined the duchess, 
drily, “to have any doubts whatever on the subject.” t 

Having listened to a lengthened detail of all that had occurred in 
Antwerp, the duchess closed this long and, to her, agitating conference. 

“Continue but as vigilant, as active as you have hitherto been,” said 
she, “and you may depend upon my ce that the king, who loves 
to reward those who serve him well, not overlook you. Fidelity is 
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now so rare, that, even in a humble walk of life, it cannot be so hid but 
its merits will bring upon it recompense. I will represent what you have 
done in a manner by which you shall see how satisfied I am with your 
conduct. Your information has ever been most astonishingly correct and 
extensive, and your representations of characters prove as much capacity, 
as to penetrate thus into the secrets of those whose machinations would 
lose the state argues adroitness and resolution. I have not forgotten your 
timely warning of the confederacy when it was yet in its bud—the night- 
seene that passed at the palace of the Prince of Orange, when he and 
that false De Horn dared to question But it matters not. | 
merely mention it in order that you may see how mindful I am of the 
past, I have even sent his majesty the list, written down by yourself, of 
the names of those who attended the banquet held at the Count of Cul- 
lenberg’s last April. As far as I could discover, it was correct to the 
letter—the most so, indeed, of any handed me on that occasion. Your 
announcement, too, of the entrance of Count Brederode and his adhe- 
rents into Antwerp was timely ; and despatch is the next best thing to 
secrecy. You perceive, I forget none of your services. If I do not ac- 
knowledge them now, it is because my exchequer is low. But I know,” 
she continued, ‘“‘that money only is not what you most desire. Ho- 
nours, too, will be added, all in good time. Persevere but as faithfully 
and successfully as you have done heretofore, and you may depend upon 
my good will.” 

When her agent had withdrawn, in spite of her utmost efforts at com- 
posure the regent could not partake of her meal as usual, and, after 
spending several hours in her oratory, was compelled to yield to the 
weakness of her nature, and seek her couch. She was restless and 
feverish, and the symptoms of her hereditary malady, the gout, became 
so strong, that her anxious ladies entreated her to permit the attendance 
of her physician, He came, and prescribed composing draughts. But 
what leech can prescribe for an anxious mind?—what draught soothe 
away the busy thought ? 

When Chievosa turned his back upon the Palais de la Cour, his pro- 
ceedings would have puzzled an observer. He glided cautiously under the 
shadow of the buildings until he reached the opposite street. Here he 
did not pause, but hurried up one alley, and down another, as if anxious 
to obliterate all traces of his course; then retraced his steps, by another 
passage, nearly to the spot whence he had started; and, finally, stopped 
before the palace of the Prince of Orange. Here, as we have seen, he 
was well known, and was suffered to pass unchallenged; nor did he find 
any difficulty in being introduced into the prince’s presence, who left the 
apartment in which he had been occupied with his secretaries to receive 
his visitor in a more private closet. 

‘Have you brought me any fresh information?” he inquired. “ It is 
long since I have seen you?” 

The manner of Chievosa was very different in the presence of the 
prince to that which he had observed towards the regent. His attitude 
was less servile, and yet his looks were more guarded, as if he were 


arming himself aginst the penetrating glances to which he was now 
ex 


“I never approach your highness but when I have something of im- 
portance to communicate,” _ 
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“ ;. know,” replied the prince, “ you understand your business tho- 
roughly. 

Chievosa’s cheek flushed at these words, so drily spoken, but he 
answered them not. 

“The Iconoclasts have begun their operations at Antwerp,” said he ; 
“and, being desirous of giving you the first intelligence, I left them at 
their work. The magistrates are so confounded, that I have no doubt 
they will neglect to send messengers to the regent and to your highness 
until they have in some measure recovered from the stunning effects of 
their surprise.” 

“I expected this,” observed the prince, coolly. “ Were other dis- 
turbances joined to that ?” 

“As yet there have been none—none at least of any consequence had 
taken place before Ileft the town. Some little episodes there were of course.” 

** The Protestants, I conclude, are not implicated ?” inquired the Prince. 
* As elsewhere, it is the lowest rabble of the town that have committed 
these depredations ?” 

‘‘ Certainly up to the time of my departure it was so.” 

** It would have been very easy for the magistrates to have quelled the 
whole affair at once—but 1 knew it would be so—I was convinced that the 
moment I left they would not know how to face matters.” 

‘Their weakness is indeed inconceivable,” said Lopez; “ a handful of 
determined men could have turned all these robbers out of the gates, but 
the whole town seems to have fallen asleep. Since your highness has left, 
a general lethargy pervades all the better classes. Unfortunately, there 
is no lack of evil men who are willing to turn this unlucky event to the 
best account for their interests or their intrigues. Among them there is 
one man who, I regret to say, has already availed himself of it for the 
worst possible purpose.” 

“Indeed! How may that be?” 

“This man, a Catholic priest, a monk of the order of the Premontrés, 
is —does—in short, gives the regent, from time to time, useful hints—at 
least such as she conceives to be useful, though based more on his malice 
than on truth.” 

“In short heis a spy,” remarked the prince, whilst a slight smile passed 
over his lips that again crimsoned Chievosa’s cheek. 

“ He is, or pretends to be, a friend to the Gueux and Protestants, that 
he may the more surely betray them. He has, to my certain knowledge, 
paved the way to these acts of violence that have disgraced the town ; 
misguiding by his treacherous counsels some pers fishermen who had 
confidence in him, with the design, should the plan succeed, of represent- 
ing the whole affair to the regent as originating with these parties, and 
of declaring that their furtherance of such scandals was the result of their 
ill-will to the Catholic Church and the regent’s authority, and that they 
sh perpetrated with a view to frightening her into compliance with their 

esires,” ‘ 

“ But as you have arrived here in all haste,” interrupted the prince, 
“surely he not yet had time to inform the ag - 

“I fear he was beforehand with me, your highness, for I only left the 
town on the morning following the night on which the image-breakers 
began their work of destruction. Whereas I know he sent off a messenger 
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to warn the princess when the evil had scarcely begun. We crossed each 
other on the road—he on his return—I upon my way hither. I managed 
to draw his secret from him, for I had some shrewd suspicions of his real 
character and object, though I did not effect this without difficulty—I 
may even say some Pere risk.” bs 

“TJ understand,” said the prince. “ You shall not have done this in vain. 
Go on—go on.” 

“This messenger had even been charged with letters as proofs of what 
the priest advanced—letters, forged of course—from the chiefs of the 
Gueux, supposed to have been written to one another.” 

“ And these letters were to prove,” said the prince, “that the Gueux 
and Protestants have organised the Iconoclasts all over the country ?” 

“ Exactly so, your highness.” 

“ And know you by whom they were purported to be written?” 

Chievosa hesitated a moment, m evident embarrassment. 

“I dare scarcely tell your highness—it seems so incredible, though it 
is strictly true.” 

The prince reiterated his commands. 

* Then I will own what I know, even at the risk of passing for a liar. 
These letters bore the signature of Count Louis of Nassau.” 

The prince started: but he immediately recovered himself. 

“You must be mistaken,” said he, with emphasis. “No one would 
have dared to venture on so vile a fabrication. Another name must have 
been misused—it could not have been that of Count Louis.” 

“The duchess was not so incredulous,” said Lopez, with a slight smile. 
“T am credibly informed that she believed them to be, not, indeed, coun- 
terfeits, but originals in the hand of the count.” 

The prince insisted no further ; nor was it possible for Chievosa’s keen 
glance to detect whether a disbelief of the story altogether, a disagreeable 
conviction of its veracity, or a disinclination to pursue the subject with a 
person whom he held in such slight esteem as his visitor, were the cause 
of his thus waving the subject. 

“What can the monk’s object be?” inquired the prince, after a pause, 
“in playing the part you would assign to him?” 

* Ambition. He knows the regent to be all-powerful with the Church of 
Rome, of which she is one of the staunchest su porters.” 

A slight elevation of the prince’s brow was the only sign of attention. 

* Besides,” continued Chievosa, “the man is radically bad. He has 
pursued with a secret and deadly enmity, under the ewe 4 of friendship, 
and that for years, an honest burgher of Antwerp, whom your highness 
has deigned to notice—poor Van Meeren, the tapestry weaver.” . 

**Ah! I remember,” said the prince. 

“It was he who denounced the inoffensive man; and when your high- 
ness caused his liberation he tracked him on his flight, and threw him 
again into the power from which he had so lately been released.” 

“Are you sure of this?” inquired the prince. 

“T have spoken to those who saw the capture of the vessel on board 
vere he was leaving the country, and himself at the port of Middle- 

“Have you traced him further?” 

“Thave not been able, my lord.” 
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“This is passing strange! And what was, or could be, the priest’s 
motive for so persevering a persecution?” 

‘Blind zeal for the interest of the Church. At least, that is the only 
motive I can suppose. Being the spiritual guide of the only daughter and 
heiress of this rich merchant, he has long desired to ensure her person, 
and with it her wealth, to one of the poorer sisterhoods of Antwerp, and 
a long subsisting attachment of the daughter, supported and encouraged 
by the father, alone stood in the way of his favourite plan. Van Meeren 
once disposed of, the artful monk knew well how to turn the sorrow of the 
bereaved daughter into the channel of his wishes.” 

“And the expecting lover is, doubtless, yourself, Sefior Lopez?” 

“ Your highness’s penetration has discovered my secret at a glance.” 

“That was not difficult,” replied the prince, with a gracious and un- 
bending air. 

“Tf,” continued Chievosa, drawing himself up to his full height, TI 
succeed in securing such a fate, I frankly own I shall withdraw myself 
from your highness’s service. I have already confessed, in all sincerity, 
that mine is a career which necessity alone has compelled me to embrace. 
But having once been forced into it, I believe I am as honest in my call- 
ing as most other men.” 

“Hidden services are often the most useful,” said William of Nassau, 
who more than any other man was aware of their value. “ You know I 
am not ungrateful for them. You have already rendered me good service, 
for which I shall requite you to the utmost of my power, and if I can, | 
will further your union, even at the risk of losing all the advantages which 
I derive from your valuable informations.” 

Lopez expressed his gratitude in a terse, manly manner, and assured 
the prince, what was true, that he had always been paid above his deserts. 

“ And so,” continued the prince, “ your enemy is—I really forget, and 
yet would wish to remember—a monk—of what order did you say ?” 

“Of the Premontrés, your highness, In religion he is called Father 
Eustace, in the world he was Floris van Hoven.” 

William of Nassau needed not, like Margaret of Parma, to write down 
any details which he was desirous of preserving. What was once written 
on the tablet of his memory was engraven as on adamant: nor time, nor 
weightier things could efface it. Of this the artful Spaniard was well 
aware. 

“T gathered,” continued he, “from his messenger something about his 
having, either unwittingly, or to further some fresh and malicious designs, 
delivered over the treasures of his Church into the hands of the Iconoclasts. 
Ifso, he will be soon out of my way, and I need bear him no malice. 
When I have something fresh of importance to communicate—something 
which your highness might think worthy of reward—I will venture to come 
and entreat you to remember the gracious promise you have this day 
given me, of furthering my most earnest desire in this world; when, 
though no longer proving my devotion after the same manner, I shall not 
cease to be your devoted servant.” : 

“ You could scarcely select a better one,” observed the prince, and the 
audience was at an end: but, as we have duly shown, when the tardy 
messengers of the magistrates of Antwerp arrived at the em of the 
regent and that of the Prince of Orange, their intelligence had no longer 
anything startling to either. 6 
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SHAKSPEREANA.—No. VII. 
SHAKSPEARE AND HIS CRITICS. 


In Shakspeare’s progress towards fame he began, like lion-like March, 
in storm, assailed by the blasts of invective and exasperated envy, to end 
in the soft and warm sunshine of an April of uncontested security. He 
pursued his way, a nameless recruit in the forlorn hope who strive to 
scale Olympus, without even ambition—‘ that last infirmity of noble 
minds”—to spur him onwards, to reach, as ’twere in very spite of him- 
self, the highest throne of immortality. This spoilt child of fortune’s 
reputation sunk under the Stuarts, to rise again after one short century 
of forgetfulness, like that classic stream that, suddenly melting into the 
earth, rises again to pursue its bright progress to the sea at some dis- 
tance from the spot where its waters are so suddenly engulfed. He 
defied Fortune, and robbed her of her wheel, broke off the spokes, and 
rolled it to the fiends ; still she pursued him with that golden cincture, 
destined for him before earth had a name, the glorious crown that had 
rested on the grey temples of the old Mconides, the birthright which he 
could not lose. He left Stratford a penniless outcast, to seek his fortune 
in the Babylon of the West ; he returned to his father’s home full of 
honour, to end his days in peace, and in whose humble village church, now, 
* after life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well,” leaving his works not even ga- 
thered from the stalls of St. Paul’s Churchyard or the tiring-room on the 
Bankside, without writing in his life a line that would indicate that fond 
desire—that lingering after immortality—that so generally accompanies 
genius. He might arise from his tomb after two centuries to find his plays 
in every hand—his name on every tongue. Yet he, too, had enemies, as 
there are those who have preferred the damps of a dungeon to clear air 
and blessed sunshine ; from his early rival, who called him a “ beggarly 
Shakescene,” ‘a poor factotum,” sneered at the youthful rant of his 
revisal of “Henry VI.,” and the poverty of “ Pericles,” down to Johnson, 
who dogmatised at any risk, and whose mind was cast into too unchange- 
able a mould to be absorbed into the catholicity of Shakspeare, and even to 
Gifford, whose bitterness learnt to defend Ben till he grew into a contempt 
of Will. 

On the continent his glory has spread unequally. In Germany, the 
labours of Tieck and Schlegel, Schiller and Goethe, have infused into 
that Teutonic mind, so akin to ours, a love for Shakspeare, as complete 
though perhaps less critical than our own. In Goethe’s “* Wahrheit und 
Dichtung,” the most poetical of autobiographies, we find the great com- 
panions of his youth racking their brains to paraphrase even the idle 
quips and the tedious jests of « Love’s Labour Lost.” 


In France, the obedient and unquestioning followers of that arch-im- 
poster and witty sciolist Voltaire have bended to that monstrous oracle 
which pronounced the writers of the Elizabethan age as nought, and the 
works of Shakspeare himself nothing but a “ great dunghill,” the divine 
author a “drunken savage,” and which describes “ Hamlet” as a play 
where a wife isons her husband, while her son, taking her prime minister 
for a rat, kills him; the play finishing with a dinner-party, where every 


one gets drunk and cuts the throat of his fellow. We extract his remarks 
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on the character of Falstaff, which we find in that vile compound of 
obscenity and blasphemy “ L’Homme aux Quarante Ecus:”—“ A Mr. 
Home, a great connoisseur, of Scotland, teaches us the manner of making 
our heroes talk wisely. I subjoin an excellent example, drawn from the 
tragedy of ‘Henry IV.,’ the composition of his divine Shakspeare. 
This divine Shakspeare introduces my Lord Falstaff, a chief justice, who 
represents to the king that he has just hung a prisoner, John Coleville : 
‘Sire, le voild ; je vous le livre. Je supplie votre grace de faire enrégistrer 
ce fait d’armes parmi les autres de cette journée, ou, par Dieu, je le ferai 
mettre dans une ballade, avec mon portrait & la téte. On verra Coleville 
me baisant les pieds. Voila ce que je ferai si vous ne rendez pas ma gloire 
aussi brillante qu'une piéce de deux sous dorée. Et alors vous la verrez 
dans le clair ciel de la renommée ternir votre splendeur comme la pleine 
lune efface les charbons éteints de l’élément de l’air, qui ne paraissent 
autour d’elle que comme des tétes d’épingle.’"’ To this extract, which we 
have a left untranslated, to allow our readers to enjoy the mock 
solemnity with which the scoffer gives so mournful a piece of tragedy, he 
adds: ‘‘ This is the absurd and abominable gallimaufry, very frequent in 
the divine Shakspeare, that Mr. John Home proposes for our model of 
good taste and genius, and in comparison of which Mr. Home dubs the 
‘Iphigenia’ and ‘ Phedra’ of Racine as mere absurdities.” 

This extract drives the French to either of these two dilemmas —either 
the monarch of wits was too dull and too careless to detect the exquisite 
humour of our mock heroic, or he was fully aware of the irony, and wil- 
fully hid it, in affected ignorance, from his readers. Between a fool and 
a liar the alternative is as little pleasing as between Johnson’s rotten egg 
and bad oyster. ‘* This,” says Coleridge, speaking of one of Voltaire’s 
remarks, “is not very like Shakspeare, but it is very like Voltaire.” 
What could be the appreciation of the man who, though he owned and 
attempted to reform the incorrections of his own stage, when he translated 
a play of Shakspeare, passed with a sneer over “ Lear” and “ Othello,” 
and alighted upon “ Julius Cesar?” 

Of the absurd caricatures of Shakspeare introduced on the modern 
French boards we cannot say too little. Macbeth in a nightcap is the 
smallest of these. But let us pass over them, when we remember that 
even Schiller has cut out the coarse but natural remarks of Macbeth’s 
Porter, and put in his mouth a song full of the rosy-fingered dawn and 
‘“‘ Phibbus car.” One Frenchman thinks his kings are not kingly, while 
another laughs at Hamlet alluding to his royal mother’s shoes: 


Or ere those shoes were old wherewith she 
Followed my dead father to the grave. 


But to return to our English carpers, who 


Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike ; 
Hint at a fault, and hesitate dislike. 


Unlike the Roman hireling who entered the dungeon to murder Marius, 
they drop not their poisoned pens, scared by the sublimity of him who sits 
enthroned. Dennis and Rymer think his Romans are not sufficiently 
Roman, while Johnson “ pooh-poohs” his works as an usher would @ 
schoolboy’s theme, or a manager the production of a Grub-street Wit, 
Everything’s wrong. “ Betwixt the substantive and the adjective, which 
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hould agree together in number, case, and gender, he made a breach, 
yw And betwixt the nominative case, which, your lordship knows, 
should govern the verb, he suspended his voice in the epilogue a dozen 
times, three seconds and three-fifths, by a stop-watch, my lord, each 
time.” Admirable grammarian! excellent observer! dull monarch of 
long-winded periods! Take him anywhere: 
“Shakspeare writes often with great appearance of toil and study, 

what is written at last with Jittle ease or facility... . In tragedy he 
is always struggling to be comic. . . . In his tragic scenes there is 
always something wanting. (Matchless impudence!) His tragedy pleases 
only by action, and is the effect of ‘skill. His dialogue is not wholly 
without ruggedness or difficulty. His sentiments are forced, and his 
action improbable. He sacrifices virtue to convenience ; and is so much 
more careful to please than to instruct, that he seems to write with 
no moral purpose—a fault which the barbarity of the age cannot ex- 
tenuate. His plots are loosely formed, and carelessly pursued ; rather 
written with ease than to instruct or delight. Catastrophes improbably 
produced, are imperfectly represented; their end neglected; and he has 
no regard to distinction of time and place. In his comic dialogues he 
fails; his jests are gross and unpleasantly licentious. (Fie! Doctor, 
then some licentiousness may be agreeable.) In tragedy, the more he 
laboured the worse he wrote ; and whenever he solicits his invention, or 
strains his faculties, the offspring of his throe is tumour, weariness, 
tediousness, and obscurity. In narrative he is verbose ; he affects a dis- 

roportionate pomp of diction—(Gnothi seauton descendit e ceelo!)—and 
alls into a wearisome train of circumlocution. His set speeches are 
cold, weak, and pedantic; and he seldom escapes without the pity or 
resentment of his hearers. He is sometimes entangled with an unwieldy 
sentiment, which he cannot well express and will not reject; he puts it 
in any words, and leaves the reader to disentangle the knot. The 
— of words to things is often neglected, and trivial sentiments 
and vulgar ideas disappoint the attention. What he does best he soon 
ceases to do. He is not long soft and pathetic without some idle con- 
ceit or contemptible equivocation. He no sooner begins to move than he 
counteracts himself, and terror and pity, as they are rising in the mind, 
are checked and blasted by sudden frigidity. Quibbles lead him out of 
the way, and engulf him in mud. For a quibble he sacrifices nature. A 
poor and barren quibble gave him such delight, that he was content to 
purchase it by the sacrifice of reason, propriety, and truth. A quibble 
— for him the Cleopatra for which he lost the world, and was content 
to lose it.” 

And, with the ridiculous verdict that his comedy was nature and his 

tragedy art, he bangs down the scurvy play-book, and hurries off to 
despotise at the Kitcat Club. 


Oh! the fatuity of man. Alas! the hold that envy has over the wisest 
and the best! 

For Shakspeare to be struck from the firmament where he dwells “a 
bright particular star,” were, indeed, for a man of war from his youth to 
be pelted to death by children in puny battle. It were, indeed, to say 
again, 


The eagle, towering in his pride of place, 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed. 
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And although we have in these extracts distilled into one mortal dose 
for any but the divine one the poison that stains some dozen leaves, 
we have said sufficient to prove irrefutably how far Shakspeare was ap- 
preciated by Dr. Johnson. Not even Dryden’s genius could tear off the 
ivy from the old tower to see the full beauty of its rich carvellings and 
antic forms. He says: “ Shakspeare is many times flat and insipid; his 
comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious swelling into bombast.” 
He even laid polluted hands on the “'Tempest,” and blotted its stain- 
less purity with the lasciviousness of a corrupt court; while old Tate, 
o turned David’s lyre into a jews-harp, bedizened mad Lear in a suit 
of lace. 

. Even Hume, like his arch-leader Voltaire, has his kick at the dead 
ion : 

‘A reasonable propriety of thought,” he says, nibbing his pen newly, 
“he (our Will, everybody's Will) cannot for any time uphold. It is in 
vain we look either for continued purity or simplicity of diction. Total 
ignorance of all theatrical propriety, and want of taste, gives way only at 
intervals to the irradiations of genius.” Even a late almost unknown 
author picks up his dirty pebble to sling at the giant’s brow. He 
speaks of Rowe’s tragedies “as being free from the barbarism of Shak- 
speare”—Rowe, whom nobody can read, who wrote on paper “ dipped 
in the drowsy syrups of the East.” 

Let us enter on particular plays. Warburton, who must always see 
further into a millstone than his brother, finds in the Friar’s words 
in the “ Measure for Measure,” 


. + « « Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok’st; and yet grossly fearest 
Thy death, which is no more, 


a plagiarism from Cicero; and Johnson caps it by dubbing it impious, 
trite, and vulgar. 

Fools, purblind fools, did ye ever read the Scripture ?—* But some 
are fallen asleep.” 

Does he say eternal sleep—free e’en from dreams ? 

Weary of the sublime revery of Claudio, Johnson listens with delight 
to the foul interpolations put in the mouths of Froth and Elbow, which 
he calls ‘‘ very natural and pleasing.” The dull-eyed critic ! 


Get thee glass eyes, 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. 


The play is a painful play, that jars like discord on sweet harmony. 
Hazlitt says of it: “It is a play as full of genius as wisdom, but it has 
a general want of passion, and our sympathies are defeated.” And 
Coleridge adds: “ It is the most painful, or say, rather, the only ainful 
part of Shakspeare’s genuine works.” The metre is rough, and the lan- 
guage crude. To ourselves it seems the unwilling work of a matured 
mind, written either for some day of need, or after some painful national 
event, such as the execution of aes. 

But let us leave the blind to lead the blind, as they have done from all 
time, and will to all eternity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A mosaic pavement will be nothing to the variety of the stray re- 
marks which we must gather in under this head as our task draws nearer 
to its close. Let us first glance at the loyalty of Shakspeare, whith seems 
to have been extreme, even allowing for the ideengn of flattery and grati- 
tude, and the high-flown notions of an age of despotic government. Com- 

liments to several sovereigns are scattered through his works. In ‘* Mac- 

th,” written at Stratford three _ after the ascent of James, there 

is a well-turned allusion to the touching for the evil, on which great stress 
was probably laid by that superstitious king : 


A most miraculous work in this good king ; 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 

I have seen him do. How he solicits Heaven, 
Himself best knows ; but strangely-visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden stamp about their neck, 

Put on with holy prayers ; and ’tis spoken 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 

That speak him full of grace. 


In the scene with the witches on the blasted heath he just alludes to 
the union of the two crowns. The English Solomon, himself a scholar, 
must have appreciated so graceful a compliment upon such a subject from 
such a pen. ‘There is indeed extant a credible tradition that James 
wrote to him with his own royal hand, the letter having been afterwards 
in the possession of Sir William Davenant. It is probable that the 
accession of a Scottish king drew his attention first to Scottish history, 
as presenting legends sure to be attractive to the crowds of hungry 
Norsemen who flocked towards the rising sun. 

That Queen Elizabeth honoured our poet there can be no question, 
although no foundation more solid than his well-known rapidity of com- 
nage may have given rise to the story of his writing the “ Merry 

ives of Windsor” in a fortnight, at the request of his royal mistress, 
who wanted to see Falstaff in love—like Milton’s elephant twining his 
lithe proboscis to amuse Eve. 

In the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in that beautiful embodiment of 
those legends which were dying away since his youth, he has inserted a 
piece of flattery which must have been irresistible to the Virgin Queen : 


That very time I saw (but thou could’st not), 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all arm'd: a certain aim he took 

At a fair vestal throned in the west, 

And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred \ Beanaat hearts : 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watry moon, 
And the imperial vot’ress passed by, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
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Which of the herd of lovers’ thought he of—Leicester, Essex, Eric of 
Sweden, Anjou of France, or the Austrian prince ? 


“The er Wives” disappoints one by containing no allusion that 
would flatter the royal auditor, with the exception of a few comparatively 
poor lines on the Order of the Garter, unless it be in the moral of the 
piece : 

Fie on sinful fantasy ! 

Fie on lust and luxury ! 


But the crowning piece of all is in the last seene of “Henry VIII.,” a 
play which, probably left unfinished by the poet, was not acted at least 
till after his death, when its first rehearsal, by an accidental fire, turned 
the Globe, in which he had so often “ strutted his little hour,” into a sort 
of funeral pile in honour of the dead. The flattering allusion to the 
living cur and the dead lion are placed prophetically in the mouth of 
Cranmer. Its interest is only marred by the more than uncertainty of 


its coming from the pen of Shakspeare. 


This royal infant (Heaven still move about her!), 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 

Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 

Which time shall bring to ripeness: she shall be 
(But few now living can behold that goodness ) 

A pattern to all _— living with her, 

And all that shall succeed: Sheba was never 

More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue, 

Than this poor soul shall be: all princely graces, 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 

With all the virtues that attend the good, 

Shall still be doubled on her: truth shall nurse her, 
Holy, heavenly thoughts still counsel her : 

She shall be lov'’d and fear’d: her own shall bless her: 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow: good grows with her: 
In her days, every man shall eat in peace 

Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 

The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours : 

God shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour, 

And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 
Nor shall this peace sleep with her: but when 

The bird of wonder dies, the maiden phoenix 

Her ashes new create another heir, 

As great in admiration as herself ; 

(And when Heaven shall call her from this cloud of darkness, ) 
Who, from the sacred ashes of her honour, 

Shall star-like rise, as great in fame as she was, 

And so stand fix’d: peace, plenty, love, truth, terror, 
Shall then be his, and like a vine grow to him; 
Wherever the bright sun of Heaven shall shine, 

His honour, and the greatness of his name 
Shall be, and make new creations.* He shall flourish, 
And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 

To all the plains about him :—our children’s children 
Shall see him, and bless Heaven. 


* An allusion to the colony of Virginia. (?) 
VOL. XXI. x 
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Then returning to Elizabeth, the long-winded flatterer continues : 


She shall be, to the happiness of England, 

An aged princess ; many days shall see her, 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
"Would I had known no more !—but she must die ; 
A most unspotted lily shall she pass 

To the ground, and all the world shall mourn her. 


This has none of Shakspeare’s long-resounding march and energy divine, 
tis more like the worst parts of Dekker or Marston, and is a sad wate 
paraphrase of scriptural and classical allusions. The prologue to the 
same play has little of the gaiety and variety of Shakspeare, and evinces 
more of the proud defiance which Rare Ben Jonson was so qeengey wont 
to hurl in the teeth of his critical enemies. On the principle which most 
commentators go upon, of setting down every beautiful line in a doubtful 
play to Shakspeare, we might put aside for his one or two scenes, such 
as the death of Catherine, &c., which are not, however, at all beyond the 

owers of many of his illustrious co-mates. 

We think that it may at once amusingly illustrate the fertility of the 
poet’s mind, as well as his loyalty and the direction of his thoughts to those 
external trappings of power on which he had so often gazed, to extract a 
few of the Danaé showers of figures by which he has adorned so lavishly 
the simple word—aAa CROWN. 


York. And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage 
Until the go/den circuit on my head, 
Like to the glorious sun’s transparent beams, 
Shall calm the fury of this mad-bred flaw. 
Henry VI., Part IL., Act IIL., Scene 1. 


Gloucester. Until my misshaped trunk that bears this head 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. 


Henry VI., Act II1., Scene 1. 


Lady Macbeth. The golden round. 
Macbeth, Act I., Scene 5. 


And in other places of the same play, “ the golden rigol,” “the round 
and top of sovereignty,” ‘the gold-bound brow.” 


Gaunt, A thousand flatterers sit within the crown, 
Whose compass is no bigger than thy head ; 
And yet encaged in so small a verge. 


Richard IT, Act I1., Scene 2. 
Same play, Act III., Scene 2: 


Richard. Within the hollow crown, 
That girds the mortal temples of a king, 
Holds Death his court ; and there the antic sits, 
Scoffing at state, and grinning at his pomp. 


The garland worn successively. ’ 


Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow ? 


Sleep with it now! 
Yet not so sound, or half so deeply sweet, 
As he whose brow by homely biggin bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. 


Henry IV., Act 1V., Scene 4. 
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My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
Not to be seen, my crown is called content. 

Henry VI., Act III., Scene 2. 
The imperial metal circling now thy head. 


The long-usurped royalty, 
From the dead temples of the bloody wretch, 
Have plucked off. 


Hid’st thou that forehead with a golden crown 
That should be branded. 
Richard IIT. 
D. Gloucester. King Henry's diadem, 
Enchased with all the honours of the world. 
And again : 
The glorious gold. 
Henry VI., Part J., Act I., Scene 2. 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown, 
Within whose circuit is elysium. 
Henry V1., Part IIL, Act I, Scene 2. 


The inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow. 


And again: 
The garland of the realm. 
Richard IIT., Act 1V., Scene 1. 


Of Shakspeare’s unblenching loyalty—perhaps an hereditary gift from 
him who fought at Bosworth—every play bears testimony. In many 
there is visible the chivalrous and piace attachment to his soverei 
of one who would have followed his monarch—like the old servant he 
has himself so beautifully sketched—* to the last gasp with truth and 
loyalty.” 

The deep tone of earnest conviction with which the second Richard 
speaks of the divine right of kings, might have come from the lips of 
one who poured out his heart’s blood at Cressy or Poictiers : 


For well we know no hand of bone or blood 
Can gripe the sacred handle of our sceptre 
Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. 


Ye know my masters, God omnipotent, 

Is mustering in his clouds on our behalf 
Armies of pestilence ; and they shall strike 
Your children, yet unborn and unbegot, 
That lift your vassal hands against my head, 
And threat the glory of my precious crown. 


Of his contempt for the “rank-scented many,” “the general,” every 
line of “ Coriolanus” bears proof, easily corroborated from his Sonnets and 
more individualised poems, } 

How deep and from the soul comes that assertion, 


Not all the water in the rough, rude sea, 
Can wash the balm from an anointed head ; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord. 


The admirers of this almost adoration of royalty may be few; but 
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who is there whose heart does not glow within him when he reads such 
burning lines of patriotism as those which conclude ‘* King John,” which 
might have been well written when the armada had dashed to pieces 
upon our rock-bound coast,—would a Tyrtzeus have been wanted if the 
Spaniard had landed? 


This England never did and never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 


Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them ; nought shall make us rue 
So England to herself do prove but true. 


Nor less admirable are those thrilling words of old Gaunt in 
“Richard II.,” which no English audience should ever hear* without 
giving three cheers : 

The royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-Paradise ; 

This fortress, built by nature for herself, 

Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world ; 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

(Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Oras a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happy lands ;) 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Feared by their breed, and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds as far from home, 

For Christian service and true chivalry. 








This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 









England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious surges 
Of watery Neptune. 






That England, that was wont to conquer others. 





In ‘* Cymbeline,” he calls our tight little island a “ swan’s nest in a 
pool ;” and Cloten adds : 


Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 

With rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters, 

With sands that will not bear your enemies’ boats, 

But suck them up to the topmast. 

And, se what ardour shines forth in the speech of Henry V., so 
well known that we are almost ashamed to quote : 
And you, good yeomen 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pastures ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding, which I doubt not ; 


For there is none of you so mean and base, 
That hath not nodle lustre in his eyes. 


Of the obligations of Shakspeare to his predecessors and contempo- 
raries much may be said, for little has yet been written. Our space will 
not allow us to point out more than a few interesting coincidences from 
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the “ Fairy Queen” of that bard who is supposed to have alluded to our 

t in one of his earlier poems. 

There can be no doubt that a poem so well known, and of such 
matchless beauty, must have been deeply perused by so miscellaneous a 
reader as Shakspeare. 

From the 2nd book, 6th canto, Don John’s plot to defame Hero in 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” seems to have been taken. In book 1, 
canto 10, Despair handing the dagger to the Red-Cross Knight, reminds 
us of the temptation of Macbeth. In the same place, the phrase, a “ sea 
of sorrows,” changed by Hamlet to a “ sea of troubles,” is found. Book 2, 
canto 10, is the story of Lear at full length, much more as Shakspeare 
drew it than it can be found in the old fabulous chronicles, and Cordelia's 
end is the same; while in almost the next page occurs the sweet name 
of Imogene. In book 3, canto 1, as well as in one of his minor poems, 
is the story of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” which Shakspeare enlarged, adopt- 
ing all the harmony of his predecessor's verse, and, alas! all his licen- 
tiousness. In another place we find the name of Oberon, and the 
beautiful expression, “ heart-strings,” used in “ Othello :” 

Though my jesses were her dear heart-strings. 

The conflicting passion of Spencer’s Miser Malbecco at the loss 
of his money and his wife “at one fell swoop,” reminds us forcibly of 
the scene between Shylock and Tubal. 

The incantation of the Witches reminds us of the rhyme of Spencer, 
book 4, canto 8: 

Then fair grew foule, and foule grew fair indight. 


In our next chapter we shall conclude our series by a few general 
remarks, to prove that the manners of the Elizabethan age are traceable 
in every play of Shakspeare. 





ROUGH NOTES FROM MY DIARY. 
BY JOSEPH ANTHONY, JUN. 


Part III. 


EN ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA. 


Aprit 23, 1851.—We have been making but little way since my last 
entry, some days not more than three or four miles. The weather has, 
however, been delightful, and though occasionally all but becalmed, with 
the thermometer close upon 90, we have had the redeeming auxiliary 
of a refreshing breeze. Scarce has a day of the past week closed in un- 
accompanied by a tropic squall—which, by the way, we were glad to find 
approximations only to something more serious than all fire and.fury, sig- 
nifying nothing. 1 watched with considerable interest the on-comings of 
these stirs of the elements, of whose sudden exits and entrances I had 
frequently read. A cloud, not much larger than one’s hand, emerging 
above the rim of the horizon, rapidly expanding, and with its black and 
portentous aspect presenting a 8 as to the bright sun-illumi- 
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nated sky over which it aor being the invariable precursor. Spread- 
ing with wonderful rapidi 
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ity, but little time was afforded to prepare for 
the onslaught ; but, under the vigilant eye of our captain, the requisite 
canvas was taken in with all despatch possible, and we were ever ready 
when the uproar burst upon us, as though ten thousand furies, borne in 
the black do we had been watching, had been let loose upon us—tor- 
rents of rain descending, and the whole surface of the heavens, but now 
so beautifully clear, shrouded by a gloomy grey. These squalls generally 

away as suddenly as they had appeared, leaving the sky bright 
and cloudless, and the sea flashing cheerily in the sunlight. 

Apri, 24.—We have a fair wind this morning, and, if it continues, 
shall, in all probability, cross the line in the course of acouple of days. 
The heat is somewhat oppressive, but, withal, this part of our voyage, if 
it be alone for the tropic pictures which the evenings bring us im their 
rich sunsets, is most delightful. They are, verily, well worthy of being 
included in the catalogue of the world’s wonders. Never have they been 
portrayed by brush on canvas—never described by the pen; they never 
will be. There is too much of heaven in them for mortal hand success- 
fully to copy—too much of the empyrean for mortal eye to carry, and re- 
tain a semblance of our earth. In these brilliant pictures are seen every 
imaginable hue and tint of inexpressible beauty, elsewhere never beheld. 
A few evenings since, one of these remarkable displays of colouring pre- 
sented, on the right of the sinking sun, large masses of clouds of the 
darkest shades of grey, dappled here and there with bright and beautiful 
hues, which would in all probability remind most spectators, as it did me, 
of the plumage of a robin’s breast. When the fiery orb had disappeared 
in the waves, prevailed one blaze of gold, merging higher above the 
horizon into a wide spread of growing saffron, which was again lost in a 
vast expanse of the purest azure. On the far-spreading field of blue, the 
eye beheld a violet-tinted white feathery cloud, in form like an out- 
stretched wing, and as it floated slowly along, the liquid blue might well 
seem to the eye of imagination as a wing that had fallen from one of 
the glorious denizens of heaven. Last evening the majestic sun descended 
in crimson Y yang behind gigantic masses of midnight-like clouds 
gathered in the west, their outlines, as I gazed, assuming the appearance 
of a gh oman city, and that on fire; the tops of the dwellings, 
spires, and towers of churches, being faithfully delineated, whilst no less 
remarkable was the semblance of the scattered dwellings in the seeming 
suburbs. The whole of the town appeared to be in flames; in some parts 
the red burning gaining greater ascendancy than in others, whilst huge 
volumes of dense smoke seemed to roll over all. So perfect was the 
illusion, that all on deck were alike struck with the extraordinary spee- 
tacle, and the first mate, approaching me as I sat contemplating the living 
picture—if that be not too catachrestical—observed, “ That’s just like 
Glasgow on fire.” Above the seene of seeming conflagration, 
from it by a ridge of light grey clouds on a pale green sky, a bright star 
was beaming, and with its soft and pure radiance, contrasted to the fiery 
glow beneath, struck me as being the most peacefully beautiful, starry 

twinkler I had ever seen. I must quit this tropie sunset, for, 


Untired myself, I chance may others tire. 
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Aprit 25.—Within some eighty miles of the line, and having the 
south-east trades, we had almost given up hopes of speaking a vessel, 
when this day, at noon, we were highly gratified by the announcement of 
a homeward-bound being seen on the lee bow. As well as despatching 
letters home, we were desirous of procuring some cigars and playing- 
ceards—our stock of the latter being one pack only, in anything but good 
condition after its six weeks’ nightly use—whilst our cigars were unmiti- 
gated rubbish. With the exception of a few of the latter, long since 
vanished into thin air, we had depended upon the stock which the captain 
of the Queen informed us he had laid in to dispose of to the passengers ; 
and with this understanding, Yah Yah, like myself, had decided not to 
purchase any elsewhere. Great, however, was our disappointment, to find 
that the captain had been victimised in the article. He had paid a good 
price (we saw the invoice) for some of the veriest trash that was ever 
passed off as good upon a fiducial purchaser, who unsuspectingly left the 
quality of the supplies to a vendor’s honour. ‘The boxes have been re- 
closed, and Captain Main purposes returning them to the Liverpool 
worthy from whom he purchased them. I may observe, by the way, that 
the individual in question, who supplied most of our ship’s stores, was the 
most indefatigable of tract-dispensers. It appeared that there was only 
myself and Yah Yah on board the vessel to whom he had not introduced 
himself, making a gratuitous tender to each of a bundle of tracts, accom- 
panying the presentation with inquiries whether or not the person ad- 
dressed had been to sea before, with a few well-timed remarks about 
sickness in general, and sea-sickness in particular—strongly recommend- 
ing porter for the latter, as the best of panaceas, winding all up with the 
addenda that he could furnish a very prime article of the said porter at 
so much per dozen. 

To return to the homeward-bound. Our boat, containing two of the 
crew, Captain Main, and Saint Patrick, had scarcely pushed off from the 
Queen’s side, when I perceived, though the glass, that the vessel they were 
about proceeding to had also lowered her gig, which was making for us 
through a somewhat rough sea. ‘The two boats met about midway, yet 
our people proceeded to the homeward-bound, whilst her boat continued 
her course to the Queen. On reaching us, our visitor, who was first 
mate, announced his vessel to be the Hewsyke—that strange patronimic 
being the name of her owner—bound from Calcutta to London. Our 
guest, who was a smart, gentlemanly fellow, having the lightest blue eye 
that I ever saw in one not of the gentler sex, appeared to have fresh rigged 
himself out for the visit; and certainly his attire, the frank expression of 
his Saxon features, and his general bearing, fully realised my conception 
of the beau ideal of a sailor. His dress was almost entirely of white— 
jacket, waistcoat, and trousers, of showy jeau—faultlessly fitting his well- 
knit and symmetrical figure. ‘The vest was made to button low, display- 
ing the full bosom of a neat blue-and-white striped shirt; a black silk 
handkerchief once round encircled his neck, terminating with a tie, that 
showed at the toilet my gentleman was no careless or unskilful hand ; 
whilst his hat, which was low-crowned, was covered with the same white 
material as that of which his dress was made, and, like it, was of snowy 
whiteness. I may add, that he wore a handsome signet ring, and that his 
hands in their whiteness told of anything but handling ropes as being in- 
cluded in the catalogue of his 6 6 Joining Yah Yah and myself in a 
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glass of wine, the favourable impression made by his first appearance was 
more than justified during the half hour he was with us. Our latest news 
from England was to him, of course, of great interest, and as we had now 
been six weeks at sea, we could well understand the gleam of delight which 
illumined his prepossessing features as we brought forth to present to him 
several copies of the “ London Thunderer,” including the number pub- 
lished only the day prior to our leaving England. We were sorry to learn 
that the Indiaman had no cards on board. 

“ We have some excellent cigars,” said our visitor, “but as to cards, 
there is not, to my knowledge, a pack on board the Hewsyke—the cap- 
tain does not play, and we have no passengers.” 

As, during our conversation, the mate of the Indiaman had observed that 
their captain did nothing, or next to nothing, being rather advanced in 
years, and again, it transpired that he himself had likewise but very little 
to attend to, I was curious to learn, and so made the inquiry, how they 
managed to get through the day. 

“Oh, we read,” replied he; “and at eight bells have our grog and 
our yarns.” 

“ But do you not,” I rejoined, “find reading, however great your liking 
for books, and however interesting the subject, become wearisome day 
after day?—not that you tire of the books, but that you cannot continue to 
read. For my part, I find it so, although before entering on the voyage I 
should not have thought it to be possible. We spin our yarns, also,” I 
continued—“ we read as much as we can—but, withal, find that without 
our rubber at eight bells, the day would appear interminable. How you 
manage the absence of some such amusement for your finale I cannot 
comprehend, as your or gue po night after night, must necessarily be 
anything but ‘ to fresh fields and pastures new.’ ” 

“ You are right,” replied the mate of the Hewsyke ; “we fight our 
battles o’er and o’er again—our yarns are more than thrice-told tales, in- 
deed; but in the absence of aught to amuse us, we invariably turn in at 
nine.” 

To me this was a revelation of sea-life strikingly illustrative of man’s 
adaptability to circumstances. Here I had before me an individual seem- 
ingly contented, nay, happy, in an employment which, from its novelt 
for one voyage I might not find very objectionable, but which, with the 
prospect of my future to be so passed, would almost drive me crazy. 

At the expiration of about half an hour, Captain Main returned, bring- 
ing with him several boxes of cigars, and some fine Cape pears. The 


‘ mate of the Indiaman remained a little longer, and then, shaking hands 


cordially with us, he descended to his boat, and sorry we were so soon to 
lose him. What fraternal feeling does this ocean originate, or rather call 
into play! How the conventionalisms of shore give way to better feelings 
on the wide waste of waters, when the natural impulses are no longer re- 
pressed—when meeting we feel that nature has implanted within us affec- 
tion for each other, that we are indeed brothers. They gave way with a 
will, a good we being before them, the Indiaman by this time having 
widened the distance between us some three miles, and as they shot away 
from the side of the Queen, we waved our hats to him in farewell, whilst 


St. Patrick, perched on the maintop, gave forth in good style on his cornet, 
“ Old England is the land we love.” 


Captain Main had taken with him a quantity of potatoes, which, as he 
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had anticipated, proved a very acceptable offering to the captain of the 
Hewsyke. Over a glass of claret that afternoon we tried the Indiaman’s 
cigars, which we were right glad to find well meriting the appellation of 
prime, as well as the favourable impression made upon us by her people ; 
for the captain of the Hewsyke, it appeared, like his officer, was a remark- 
ably nice fellow ; that she bore our letters to the old land rendered, it is 
wer pes requisite to add, the bumper that we pledged to them individually 
and collectively, and a safe arrival at home, from the heart. 

Aprit 26.—We crossed the line this day at noon, wind south-east by 
south. Neptune, as a matter of course, visited us ; and there being amongst 
the crew some half-dozen who had never before crossed the important 
boundary, we had an opportunity of seeing the shaving process full 
carried out. So frequently, however, has the ceremony been described, 
that I shall not attempt to inflict a description on the reader. From Yah 
Yah and myself the ocean god—whose apotheosis was admirably sustained 
—was graciously pleased to accept a present of rum, instead of the present 
of our chins to the formidable-looking razor, and our anatomies to the 
aqueous application ; St. Patrick, having crossed before, was of course free 
from all penalty. A week prior to our reaching the line, our lively Irish- 
man had frequently rallied us upon the approaching shower that awaited 
us; affecting the belief that we should find the ocean monarch not so sus- 
ceptible to the charms of rum as to enable us to escape the ceremony 
through its agency. In this banter he had his joke, and in return we had 
ours with interest. Our plan was so well arranged, that on the shaving-day, 
with the first of Neptune’s children undergoing the operation, Yah Yah 
and I Jed the unsuspecting Emeralder from the poop towards the scene of 
action; and just as he had gained the waist, we drew aside, when from 
aloft descended upon him a cataract of water which made him almost roar 
with fright. It was now our turn to laugh, our cachination being bois- 
terously joined in by the sea-god and his suite from the forecastle. Our 
Neptune was well dressed ; but the best part of the getting-up was the at- 
tendants, or constables, who drew his car—three fine athletic blacks, who 
were stripped to their canvas trousers. Whether drilled or acting intui- 
tively ] know not, but the manner in which they held the ropes, as they 
dragged the sea-god along the deck, the el oe and half-averted 
head, as they approached, was dramatically and strikingly effective. These 
blacks, who were about five-and-twenty years of age, Captain Main, on a 
former voyage, had shipped at St. Helena, where they had been left after 
being taken from a captured slaver. I may here observe that our St. 
Patrick has undertaken to teach them to read; and he informs us they 
make very attentive and very eager pupils. This day we  ° our 
second shark, which sssabininh seven feet in length. There was little or 
no difficulty in the matter, as he no sooner saw than he rushed at the bait 
of pork, swallowing it, hook and all, and was immediately hauled on 
board. I fancied his sharkship must have been long fasting, or he cer- 
tainly would have been a little less hasty in his proceedings; the bait 
being put on very hurriedly and clumsily—indeed the hook, much 
more than the pork, was presented for Mr. Shark’s acceptance. Before 
the bait was ready, our intended victim had twice swum round the vessel, 
accompanied by his constant companion the pilot-fish, and so afforded us 
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a very favourable o nity of seeing this certainly very beautiful ob- 
Seubct Indeed, I had tittle ouasigeie that there vais angi belonging to 
the finny tribe so truly beautiful. As seen by us about a foot beneath 
the surface of the blue waters, it appeared about the size of a full-grown 
trout, marked with zebra-like amethyst stripes on a ground of silver-grey. 
I observed, that while the monster twice cireled the vessel, his companion 
maintained the position as first seen by us, which was at a distance of 
about the breadth of one’s hand above the shark’s back. In the water, 
the large fins of the latter appeared to be of a bright-gleaming light green, 
the body of dark bronze; but these shades, of course, disappeared when we 
looked upon our prey out of his native element, fighting, floundering, and 
dying on the deck. 

Aprit 29.—We have now the south-east trades. It is still too warm 
to be altogether agreeable ; but we have a glorious breeze, are progressing 
some seven knots an hour, with the probability of a continuance of the 
wind from the same favourable quarter for a fortnight longer. We had 
this day a hearty laugh at the expense of St. Patrick. It had been 
noticed by some of us that, although he had furnished himself with 
numerous theological works, seeming to consider—except the classics— 
any other books as scarcely worthy of perusal, our Irishman was any- 
thing but a bookworm. ‘To direct his attention to the page before him 
for five minutes together, seemed to be all but an impossibility; and 
although he was but rarely without some book on Divinity in his hand, 
he certainly up to this time had not read as many pages as he had been 
weeks at sea. 

We had been enjoying a cigar on deck after dinner, and with the last 
glass of the last bottle of claret, St. Patrick intimated his intention of 
proceeding to the maintop, there to read the work which he had brought 
up with him from the cabiv, and which, in answer to my inquiry, he 
informed us was entitled “ Law’s Serious Call.’? Away he accordingly 
went up the rigging, and the captain, Yah Yah, and I, composed our- 
selves on various parts of the deck for a siesta. I should here observe 
that St. Patrick wore a strange hat, which he highly prized, and which 
he had purchased when on board the Hewskye. I had been asleep but 
a few minutes, when I was awakened by a bet peal of laughter, occa- 
sioned by the appearance of St. Patrick, who, in a great flurry, had 
descended from his post aloft; and there was Yah Yah and the captain 
also just awake, listening and laughing, whilst the Emeralder paced the 
deck in a great rage, declaring that some one had stolen his hat. 

“Why, how in the name of wonder,” we inquired, “ could it be, and 
you not have seen the abstractor ?” 

‘Oh, sure now,” he replied, “ wasn’t I asleep? But only let me dis- 
cover the taker, that’s all.” 

Asleep! We were all amazed. What! fall asleep in the maintop, 
and with ‘“ Law’s Serious Call” in his hand to boot! Did I not laugh! 
Did not Yah Yah and the captain laugh also! whilst the annoyed 
Emeralder paced the deck with his long hair streaming in the wind and 
over his eyes, and looking daggers at us. We suggested that the hat 
had most likely been blown overboard ; but no, he said; as well as lash- 
ing himself, he had so fastened the hat that its being blown over was 
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impossible, and that he felt sure it was one of the crew who had crept up 
whilst he slept and abstracted it. In this he was correct. 

Seeing St. Patrick fast asleep over his “ Serious Call,” one of us had 
sent up a man to bring away his prized chapeau, which had been suc- 
cessfully done, unheard, unseen ; the Irishman being as fast as a church, 
and his mouth, as the purloiner observed, ‘‘ as wide open as a barn-door.” 
In the course of the evening the hat was restored, its appearance dis- 
pelling the fit of sulks into which our generally lively companion had 
fallen; the subject of our joke declaring, however, that he should ver 
much like to catch any one trying to repeat the experiment. This, by 
the way, is hardly probable. We anticipate. as we informed him, that on 
his next visit to the maintop he will leave behind so powerful a somnolent 
as had proved to him “The Serious Call,” which, we ventured to hint, 
was evidently only suited for readers very wide awake. 

May 8.—We are now out of the tropies, and with favourable winds 
are fast speeding on our way. That we may be fortunate in weather, 
and have a good passage round the terror-invested Cape Horn, is now 
the aspiration of our hopes; and often are the Cape and its perils the 
subject of conversation. It seems, however, that we shall arrive there 
at the most favourable period of the year; and having a first-rate and 
well-appointed vessel, we anticipate a speedy passage, and look forward 
with pleasing anticipations to our promised sojourn for a while at Valpa- 
raiso. The following lines, which I penned this morning, may, from the 
singularity of the subject, be perhaps worthy of perusal : 


THE OMEN, 
(WRITTEN AT SBA.) 


Last night I woke from dreams of friends and home, 
Wherein, no longer on the heaving wave, 

’Midst scenes endeared to memory | roamed 
With one whose heart holds friendship with my own— 
Friendship—ah, no! affection’s tie is ours. 

I woke, ’twas in the very dead of night— 

Not dark ; for through the window of my berth— 
Window, if space not bigger than my hand 

The name deserves—I looked upon the sea— 
The vast Atlantic, that in dull grey light 

With heaving breast, leviathan asleep, 

Rolled at my side—fearful companion. 

The winds were all but hushed, the unfilled sail 
Flapping with hollow fall against the mast, 

And footsteps of the watch upon the deck, 
Sounds only heard ; when suddenly arose— 
Strange melody—a bird’s full tide of song, 
Plaintive and sweet as e’en in sunset woods 

By dreamer heard, staying his homeward steps. 
Scarce did I breathe, afraid to break the spell, 

If fancy ’twere—which first it seemed to be ; 
And if I dreamed, I wished still more to dream, 
Enraptured, listening, till it died away— 

Away, as oft I’ve heard in summer days, 

When lonely dreaming ’midst the perfumed fields, 
Watching the skyey minstrel till its song 

And it were lost in Heaven. 
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It ceased—I waited long—it came no more. 
Arising then, I sought the watch on deck 
Where seemed the shadowy sails like ghosts in air, 
And brooding round a deep solemnity : 
But there no song of bird o’er midnight sea 
Had heard the wondering watch. Yet he, whose life 
For years and years had been upon the deep, 
Hearing me speak of the mysterious song, 
With voice, whose accents tremulous revealed 
An awe, that ’gainst my every effort found 
A strange response within my very soul, 
Said 'twas no fancy, though by him unheard ; 
That he before had known such things to be, 
And ever found, when sung at dead of night, 
To him who heard it presage of a death 
Of friend or kin on shore—as though the soul 
Winged o’er the wave its all mysterious flight 
To bid its last farewell. And as he spoke 
My heart grew cold—sensations as of fear 
Over me crept, as though a voice had said, 
“ He whom thy dreams beheld has ceased to be; 
This very hour his spirit passed away : 
Thou ne’er shall see him more.” 

I could have wept 
As to my pillow once again I turned, 
To sleep not ; but, essaying—oh! how vain— 
To chase away the shadows from my heart, 
Oppressive fear—that when my distant bourne, 
The vast Pacific’s shores, my foot shall press, 
Tis fated mine, alas! to find no dream, 
No fancy’s flight, the strain that I had heard — 
No senseless superstition that had traced 
In it the hand of death—a passing soul, 
That song of bird heard o’er the midnight sea. 


May 20.—During the last five days we have experienced a very 
severe storm—not a storm as so designated by a landsman, who might 
naturally be expected to invest a stiffish gale with the name, but such as 
the sailors themselves applied to the five days’ tumult. The appearance 
of the sea during its continuance was truly fearful ; and I trust we shall 
finish our voyage without a second edition of such an elemental display. 
No painting, no description can possibly convey but a faint semblance of 
the actual effects of a storm at sea; for although the angry mountain waters 
may be depicted or described, the inky sky and the almost heeling-over 
wave-assailed ship, the concomitants of the voices of those angry waters, 
and the bellowings of the rushing winds, like the mingled shouts of legions 
of demons let loose upon us to scatter dismay and death, there must —all- 
important as they are to convey aught like the reality—ever be wanting 
the pencil or the pen in their attempts to portray how much of the 
terrible there exists in the unrestrained fury of a storm at sea. A great 
part of our bulwarks has been stoved in, the spritsail-yard snapped in 
twain by the force of the waves, with various sie minor damages. It 
was a grand sight, and one I would not willingly have lost, although 
frequent were the drenchings which I received as, lashed to the mizen- 
mast, I remained on deck watching the tumultuous mass of green waters 
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leaping and roaring around, appearing to strive against each other which 
should first overwhelm us, and oft times, half triumphant, boarding us with 
impetuous sweep upon the deck. One striking effect, and which I do not 
remember ever to have heard described or read of, and which much struck 
me with its fearful aspect during the raging of the storm, was the compara- 
tively limited space of ocean which the eye commanded ; the vast expanse 
of waters at times being reduced to some apparent circumscribed space 
of fifty yards—that is, our horizon was limited to that extent when we 
were in the valleys, when the mountain waves compassed us round on 
every side, as though about to engulf us. As may be imagined, we have 
none of us been able to obtain much sleep during the five nights of the 
storm’s continuance. Skylight and companion battened down, and all 
possible means adopted, though they were, to deaden the fearful sounds 
without, still the uproar of the wild raging tumult reached us below, 
and with the occasional deluge pouring in on the deck over our heads—a 
fearful sound at all times, but particularly so at night—combined with 
the pitching and rolling of the labouring vessel, banished all sleep, 
fatigued as we were, save fitful snatches which, in the brief visions of 
safety, land, and peace, which attended them, might not inaptly in our 
position be designated as like illusory peeps into a paradise. What 
a weakness is superstition! Last night I gleaned from the second mate, 
that he and the rest of the crew were of one opinion as to the cause of our 
ill-luck ; and that it had been occasioned by the Mother Carey’s chicken 
having been shot when they were in the tropics. This price of slaughter 
had been the act of our Saint Patrick, who had, indeed, brought down 
three of these interesting objects; and, although nothing was said at the 
time, I well remember the significant looks exchanged by some of the 
crew, as the trophies of our Emeralder’s skill were brought on board 
from the captain’s gig, in which he and I, and the worthy skipper, had one 
calm day me te a trip over the almost still and sleeping waters. I endea- 
voured to reason and, in turn, ridicule the mate out of his superstitious 
belief, but in vain; and whether we round Cape Horn in safety or not, 
certain it is that, in the eyes of the crew, whatever ill-luck may yet betide 
us, to Saint Patrick, in having shot the Mother Carey’s, must it be attri- 
buted. We are yet about a thousand miles from the Cape, and may, con- 
sequently, hinalt the storm just over as an instalment only of the severe 
weather in store for us. Apart from all feelings of attendant peril, how 
men can acquire a liking for sea-life is to me all but incomprehensible. 
‘A life on the ocean-wave” may sound all very well in song, warbled forth 
in a snug warm room, with a blazing fire, and cheerful friendly faces 
beaming around; but a life on the ocean wave in reality is anything but 
inspiring. Heaving, straining, rolling, pitching, you not unfrequently 
find it impossible to dress, eat, sit, or stand, with anything like comfort ; 
and of a verity, if a piece of humanity at any time might reasonably 
seek to be excused for rapping out sundry not very mild anathemas, he 
might do so on board ship, where he is many a time and oft bump 

about like a shuttlecock, and compelled to exercise considerable agi ity 
even in establishing a direct communication to his mouth at dinner, an 

to secure the contents of his plate for its intended destination, instead of 


the lap of his opposite neighbour. 
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VELTHINAS; OR, THE ORDEAL OF SACRIFICE, 
A BIOGRAPHY. 


Cuarter XI. 


Anaus visited me; he had recognised my handwriting, and had learned 
of the scholar with whom I lodged that I was in Rome. He was a man 
who by slow degrees had become necessary to me; I loved the sight of 
his face, the sound of his voice, and the manner of his behaviour ; his sym- 
pathy gave life to my heart. I sought him, my ardour not damped b 
consciousness of the pain I must endure in his presence whose sriapiain t 
had obscured: for I was inured to suffering, and it came ; but it was in 
the midst of conversation, the least likely to reveal to him what passed 
within me, and I hoped that we never approached the one sad subject at 
the same time, though it might be in silence. 

Adora had followed me to Rome, accompanied by the children and 
Evadne. In early days, Pulci had been with me in the same apartments 
as I then occupied, and he joined me there in the Eternal City again : it 
was the repetition of a former group, but the sculptor was replaced by the 
scholar, and his wife and children by mine. I was thrown back upon my 
past, with an elder experience afar off, putting many lives in one upon 
the drift-way of my existence. Rome then was scarce older than formerly 
when I could not understand her ruins ; when I could not entertain the sen- 
timents they inspired so freely ; why then did I feel them so deeply now? 
Time, who had swept over their spirit so long, had at length swept by mine 
—had brushed me with his wing. The touch thrilled through me, for it 
was kindred ; relationship awoke, I discovered that my youth was gone. 

Not gone, Musonio would say, but in its lesser circle begun again. 
Orazio, the quiet boy, was there; and Angelina, the droll, the mischievous, the 
laughter-loving. In her I saw my own childhood enfranchised and set at 
large; in him Isaw Adora in her early days, when none of us knew each other; 
and, seeing as through a new heaven, we played together, the children of a 
new earth. What was Rome to her and to those little ones—was it old? 

When Adora was with me alone, Rome was old; I had taught her its 
age ; but when Angelina was on her lap and Orazio at her side, and 
maternal love shone upon her face, Rome was yoyng again—young as the 
children her affections rested on. They, innocent beings, knew not even 
Nature’s age; she was to them young and playful: how then should they 
know the age of Rome? Time touches not what he would build up, he 
touches not the child he would rear, he inspires into it no sympathies with 
mouldering things—for consumption is in his wake; to the heart he 
touches nature is serious, and Rome is old. 

On one of these days I was at breakfast dreamily thinking over the in- 
terpretation of my monumental inscription. Atresthe’s words were 
upon me ; the marble tongue of the sepulchre had spoken, and was stilled 
again amidst its own echoes. Could I not avoid the retribution that 
awaited me by some temporal sacrifice, or by performing meritorious 
works? I had but little faith in such; still gladly would I have averted 
a fate which threatened others as well as myself, which could only inflict 
itself on me by sweeping away all those whom my heart clung to, and 
thus laying my affections bare. 

Scoronconcolo, at this crisis of my reflections, entered the chamber. 

“What brings you hither?” I coldly asked. 

“ Before sunset,” replied the brigand, “ 'Thanatos will probably hang 
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by the neck from a tree; I come to inform you of the news, for I hear 
that he has annoyed you again since he escaped from the galleys.” 

Evadne passed through the chamber as he spoke; her countenance was 

rief-stricken. 

“ Tell me all,” said I, rising from my seat, amazed at the dreadful news. 

“‘ Thanatos and Jacopo are two old offenders,” said the brigand ; “ do 

ou not remember how the latter would have robbed you in the cavern? 
Were I to have spared them longer, a mutiny must have broken out among 
the band. Late in the evening of yesterday I obtained information that 
a party of military was to be despatched to Sonnino with orders to seize 
upon and destroy my little troop. On learning this, I sent Thanatos for- 
ward with orders for all, except Jacopo and himself, to fly to the Abruzzi 
on the chance of a profitable adventure. By this arrangement, you per- 
ceive, my band will escape, and on the two offenders will fall the punish- 
ment which was intended for the entire band.” 

My horror and dismay were boundless. I dismissed Scoronconcolo 
coldly, for it was too late to intercede for the victims; and communicated 
all I had heard to Angus without delay. He came and sympathised with 
me in my distress; he offered to go with me to Sonnino, and we started. 
On reaching the outskirts of the place, a loud scream was heard, the 
driver stopped, we got out, and to our surprise encountered Evadne, who, 
unknown to any one, had seated herself outside the carriage ; and now she 
pointed with looks of anguish into a wood. She did not speak; she 
pointed! 

We made towards the wood, which was close at hand, while Evadne 
ran on before us; and we soon came in sight of a spectacle which verified 
the cold-blooded prophecy of the robber. There hung Thanatos, his face 
purple, his lips gorged, his eyes starting. Angus drew forth a clasp-knife 
and cut the malefactor down: but the ill-starred wretch was insensible, 
and without pulse or breath; thus the triple fountain of vitality was dried 
up ;—the man was dead. 

A cold sweat stood on my forehead, my senses began to vanish ; I fell 
against Angus; but the shock restored me, and I again saw Evadne kneel- 
ing over the body of her brother. 

“I know a man not far off,” said Angus, “who was a pupil in the 
college at Pavia. He passes his days in experiments, and so favourable are 
his views of science, I have heard say he believes it possible, sometimes, to 
rekindle the vital spark when it has been prematurely extinguished: to 
him let us forthwith repair.” 

And then I thought that, with such a mind as mine, if I had led a life 
of faith I might myself have restored the dead by calling down the fire of 
heaven: asit was, I could only do that good work which it was the neigh- 
bour’s part to perform; but I was thankful that such had fallen to my lot. 
At the proposal of Angus, I assisted to lift the body into the chaise, and 
had the comfort to see the eyes of Evadne for an instant brighten, though her 
tears fell fast. The poor girl continued mute; I then apprehended that 
distress had deprived her of speech; and I was not mistaken in my surmise. 

We drove to the house of the chemist, and found him in the midst of 
crucibles, corroding acids, wires, dises of divers metals, loadstones, and 
minerals of other kinds. We told him the purpose of our visit, and pro- 
mised him a handsome reward, besides other benefits, in the event of his 
restoring animation to the corpse. He lost no time in the attempt, but 
began at once to prepare water, and adjyst his loadstones and wires, while 
we returned into the open air to convégrse on the events of the morning, 
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leaving Evadne with the chemist. The man of science, as Angus related 
to me, though possessed of more knowledge than his more fortunate 
brethren, had been constrained, owing to the necessities of poverty and 
birth, to practise chirurgery among thieves. His mother had been a 
brigand’s daughter, and at the age of seventeen had given him birth, 
Such was his origin, and his early life had been trained to the arts of de- 
ceit and plunder ; but the mother had germs of nobleness in her nature, 
and with a spirit of gentleness uncommon among her companions, she 
gave this son a purse of gold, and sent him to Pavia to acquire knowledge. 
There he remained for some time, but was at length compelled by want 
to return home with what science he had learned, and to gain a livelihood 
among thieves, whose dreadful wounds he healed. 

On reaching the house a second time, we found the body immersed in 
tepid water, many of its veins opened, and loadstones placed on the 
bosom, near the heart. From time to time the chemist inflated the 
lungs of the victim with his own breath, and, for the space of two hours, 

rsevered, with seeming hopelessness, in various and strange devices, 
which had an appearance of science and imposture combined. At the 
end of this time, scene blood began to flow, and the face became less 
purple ; then the chest heaved, and the death-rattle was heard to sound. 

Death was there; he had come to life again; he had come backwards. 
He followed not the customary route, but with a dreadful effort, such as 
is rarely made by the pale monster, moved retrograde in the steps of re- 
surrection. With him he brought back a sinner to the earth, who, with 
opened eyes, was to look on the map of his past actions, and to judge of 
them as the incidents of a campaign for a time forgotten. And Thanatos 
would judge with the selfish instinct still; his end had been no glorious 
transfiguration, his new beginning no beatitude regained. 

The heart continued to beat, but it was with the thump of the dying, 
and the chest heaved; but breathing attained only to the sad, deep 
sigh, and consciousness followed timidly,—retracing the hour in which the 
culprit had to meet his fate. He sobbed, and called on the names of his 
kindred ; he muttered inwardly, and in solitude of soul, that the inevitable 
hour was come—that, like the dog, he died ignominiously, and unloved. 

The head of Thanatos began to burn; the fire inducted surreptitiously 
into the victim did not take kindly to the life-current, but blazed into 
fever. The tongue got loose; its delirious expressions gushed forth, 
and were fused into a turbid flood of eloquence,—the ideas, one and all, 
glowing with wonder at their restoration to the frame whence they had 
been dissevered. The soul, now luminous again, made abuse of language 
and liberty ; assuming the tone of anathema, it pronounced its curse upon 
the heads of hired assassins and of merciless rulers. Conversations were 
repeated, and scenes muttered over, which made us tremble: dialogues 
which had the character of being imported from unhallowed lands, un- 
visited by mortal even in his dreams. Then the hollow shout of demo- 
niacal recognition was heard, into which false cordiality was infused, 
betraying less of courage than dismay ; then the whisper and its gesticu- 
lations were seen, the manner of which conveyed to some new master the 
refusal of a soul already lapsed; for the thumb and finger glided over 
each other as though they held and coaxed the velvety ear of some stolid 
but artful fiend, the mouth stealing close upon the auditory of the un- 
seen listener,—upon the ear, perhaps, of the mule set into the head of no 
irrational, no mortal being! And that whisper, accompanied as it was 
by the cunning look and sidelong leer of some unholy bargain! 


























THE HARD-UP CLUB; OR, GREETINGS AND GATHERINGS 
OF ALL NATIONS. 


BY A MEMBER. 


Part VIIL 


On Sunday, the 22nd ultimo, the usual weekly meeting of the Hard-up 
Club was held at Exeter Hall. At precisely five o'clock the gallant 
president took the chair. The proceedings of the last meeting were then 
read by the secretary, who also called the attention of honourable mem- 
bers of the learned craft to the following documents: 

‘“‘ Whereas, many persons who, during the railway mania of 1844 and 
1845, subsisted by acting as jackals to the stock and share brokers for 
the purchase of scrip, shares, or letters of allotment, are now raising the 
wind by serving copies of writs for the attorneys employed under the 
‘Winding-up’ Act for the affairs of defunct schemes—these worthies, 
having a personal knowledge of those who transacted business with them, 
they can easily identify them, which they are in the habit of doing when- 
ever they have a chance, providing the fugitives are in good feather. 

“‘ Many of these hangers-on of the outside of the Stock Exchange are 
now very seedy, and have thus discontinued the display of watch-guards 
like chain-cables, dish and plate-like shirt studs, union pins resembling 
barbers’ poles, and rings like mastiff dog-collars. They have also re- 
verted to half-and-half, when they can get it, in lieu of sherry, which 
latter they patronised in the days when railways were projected in cellars 
and garrets, and when a document bearing the words ‘duly registered’ 
was looked upon as bank stock. The better-togged of these nondescripts 
are crimps for the low hells in Leicester-square. Many have left their 
country ‘for their country’s good,’ for slight mistakes in orthography, 
such as so misspelling their own names as to make them appear like the 
cognomens of others. The parliamentary deeds of almost every share- 
holder’s contract of the late railway schemes bore the marks of the pens 
of these persons of easy conscience. 


“GENERAL ORDER. : 

“ Ordered, that, in addition to the precaution already set forth in the 
eighth clause of the bye-laws of this honourable craft, relative to two 
trustworthy members being placed outside the door as sentinels upon all 
occasions when either the grand or a branch lodge shall assemble; it is 
now further ordered, with the view for the better safety of each and every 
member of this learned society, that one possessed of the most accurate 
vision, good ear, and least drowsy habits, be appointed interior watcher, 
or inside doorkeeper. The duty of this functionary will be to place 
himself near the door of the room in which the members of the club may 
from time to time assemble for business or conviviality. Be it further 
understood, that, whether the said room shall or shall not be provided 
with a clock, he shall at each hour strike a gong, which, for the Phe 
of being rendered portable, shall consist of a piece of sheet copper. he 
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said doorkeeper, or watcher, shall also at the same time audibly announce 
the hour of night, saying, in addition, one, two, three, or four hours to 
remain out—as the case may be. This auxiliary precaution would pre- 
vent any honourable member from overstaying his time, and thereb 
running the risk, at the ‘ witching hour,’ of being tapped on the shoulder by 
a sheriff’s officer. The gong will be supplied at the expense of the society, 
and will be worn, when en route for the place of assembly, beneath the 
coat or waistcoat of the gentleman entrusted with that cuirass against 
time and bailiffs. 

‘‘ Be it also further ordered, that, as a greater safeguard against the 
fleeting hours, or the fascinations of eloquence, long stories of personal 
hardships, privations, and worldly disappointments, be prohibited, and 
their repetition by the same narrator be strictly forbidden. Tales of woe 
must, therefore, be condensed; but if they should possess such matter as 
may be deemed likely to prove useful or interesting to the present or 
future generations, they will be entered on the journals of the club. 

‘¢ By order of the Chairman and the Managing Committee, 

(Signed) “ WILLING FrREEwRIsT, Secretary.” 


In accordance with the above useful hint, an election forthwith took 
place for the appointment of this high office of trust, for which two can- 
didates were nominated, viz., Lieutenant Clearview, R.N., late of the 
Dreadnought, and Captain Von Spyall, formerly of the 2nd Hussars, Ger- 
man Legion, and author of a treatise on the importance of an unimpaired 
vision for officers and men placed on the duty of outpost when before an 
enemy. 

Much animation having been manifested among the friends of the 
respective candidates, a show of hands was demanded, when the majority 
was found to be in favour of the ex-German hussar. Next followed 


“ An Address from the Advocates of Free Trade in War to the Chargé 
@ Affaires for Greece. 


“We, the undersigned, and numerous unemployed sons of Mars 
members of the Royal United British and Foreign Hard-up Club, view 
with much interest the affairs of Greece, and condole with the oppressed 
people of that nation on their late and present situation and harsh treat- 
ment by the cabinet of her Britannic Majesty on the subject of the 
fraudulent demands of Don Pacifico for compensation for the alleged 
destruction of certain bundles of waste paper, stated to be vouchers for 
pecuniary claims of a most exorbitant amount on the government of Por- 
tugal. ‘We, the naval and military members of this honourable society, 
are quite conversant with the nature of the trumped-up claim of Don 
Pacifico, and can with truth and confidence assert that he has no demand 
whatever on the coffers of her Most Faithful Majesty Dofia Maria 
Secunda. If governments are to be so oppressed as Greece has been, we 
may expect to see the Hard-up Club filled with bankrupt kings and 
queens, 

“The non-actively employed sword-bearers by sea and land will be 
most happy to lend a hand to Greece or Portugal, if either of these states 


ar eel inclined to give them a chance of drawing the avenging 
sword. 
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“‘ Several officers who have sold out of the British service, others upon 
half-pay, but who are subsisting upon a moiety of that remunerating 
allowance to the veteran—the other portion being either put or laid aside 
for the distharge of tradesmen’s accounts, education of children, or other 
purposes—are ready to join any legitimate service, where fair fighting, 
rank, occasional pay and rations may be received.” 

Here follows a long list of veterans, liberating soldiers who had served 
in the modern wars of South America, Greece, Spain, and Portugal, all 
of whom expressed their readiness to draw their unsullied blades. 

Mr. M‘Slurall said, from what he had that day observed as to the diffi- 
culty of finding accommodation for a few hundreds of the natives of the 
United Kingdom for a place of assembly, he felt assured that it would 
be impossible to carry out the gigantic and impolitic design of admittin 
foreigners as brothers of the projected friendly society of the Hard-up 
Club in course of formation. Thousands of the sons and daughters of 
other lands had been gathered together at the Great Exhibition of all 
Nations, many of whom would probably be compelled to prolong their 
stay in this country, and thus become eligible as members of the learned 
craft; added to this, the late continental revolutions had caused over- 
whelming numbers of would-be patriots to flock to this land of free 
conscience and liberty. Hundreds of these professional cut-throats hovered 
about the vicinity of Leicester-square in seedy and tattered uniforms, with 
their breasts bedizened with faded and greasy scraps of ribbon. Many of 
these fomenters of civil war were no better than a set of man-butchers, who 
were ready to imbrue their swords not only in the blood of their own coun- 
trymen, but in that of the unoffending people of any nation whose lives 
they may be called upon to sacrifice for filthy lucre. These were the 
savages who would be foisting themselves on the club as members. If 
admitted, they would swamp the British members of the projected 
national institution. He should therefore object to the admission of 
foreigners, except such as belonged to embassies, artists, or professors of 
languages possessing diplomas of such qualification, or such as had been 
sufficiently domiciled in this country as to give a degree of respectability 
to them. (Loud cries of “Shame, shame!” accompanied by hisses and 
groans, amid which discordant tones this caustic and un-Englishlike 
orator retired. ) 

_ Mr. Wasp said he also objected to the admission of foreigners, except 
under such restrictions as had been proposed by his honourable friend. 
He (Mr. Wasp) had been frequently imposed upon by foreigners who 
termed themselves Poles, but who turned out to be German Jews. As to 
these men being admitted members of the Hard-up Club on the plea 
of being artists, professors of music, or linguists, he quite laughed at 
such pretensions, which in many cases he knew had been practised as a 
subterfuge to get lodgings, or to worm themselves into respectable fami- 
lies, where they either contracted debts, or seduced the wife or some 
other member of the hitherto happy household. For many years this 
country had been infested with natives of France, Spain, and Portugal, 
the greater portion of whom had fled their kindred soil for offences of a 
dangerous political tendency; yet these men had been tolerated in Eng- 
lish society. He should, however, oppose their admission to the grand 
lodge of the Hard-up Club. (Loud cries of “ No, no;” “Free trade in 
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political and religious sentiments ;” ‘ No exclusion on such paltry pre- 
tences;” “ Down, down ;” “ Turn him out.”) 

Mr. Markpoint said he could not find words sufficiently strong to ex- 

ress the indignation he felt at the harsh, unjust, and insulting aspersions 
which had been so lavishly cast upon those ill-fated foreigners whose mis- 
fortunes had driven them to seek protection in this land of refuge and 
liberty. (Cheers.) The epithets which had been bestowed upon these 

entlemen—followers of the most honourable profession of arms—were 
Resend to the age in which we live. He hoped the subject would be 
taken up bynaval and military men of all grades and services—(Cheers)—all 
of whom, he felt assured, were too high-minded and enlightened to sneer 
at foreign mercenaries or refugees, merely because they had the ill-luck 
to be in bad odour in their own country. He (Mr. Markpoint) should con- 
clude by calling on all gentlemen who wished to be considered unpreju- 
diced men of the world, to rebuke the narrow-minded Cockneys who had 
outraged that very august assembly by such an uncalled-for display of bad 
feeling towards aliens in distress. (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear,” and deafen- 
ing cheers. ) 

Major Fitzmars, C.B., K.H., said that it was with difficulty he could 
refrain from giving vent to the indignation he felt at the unfeeling and 
illiberal sentiments so unblushingly expressed by the two honourable 
members who preceded his honourable and enlightened friend Mr. Mark- 
point. He (Major Fitzmars) regretted that the very smallest section of 
Englishmen should entertain such absurd ideas. He, however, hoped that 
few would be found in this country, more particularly in this assembly, to 
agree in opinion with the honourable gentlemen. (Hear, hear.) He con- 
jured the honourable gentlemen not to disgust the meeting by endeavour- 
ing to prevail on honourable members to disgrace themselves by such an 
uncourteous act as that of excluding any body of men on the ground of 
religious or political principles. He implored the honourable gentlemen to 
recollect, that “it is peculiar to justice not to do wrong, and to modesty 
not to offend.” He should conclude by advising the honourable gentle- 
aon to withdraw their captious opposition on this head. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers. ) 

Lieut.-Colonel Fitzarthur, C.B., K.H., said that he was also quite dis- 
gusted with the opinions expressed by the two honourable gentlemen who 
wished to exclude foreigners from this club. He (Lieut.-Colonel Fitz- 
arthur) was a soldier of fortune and a citizen of the world; he therefore 
despised contracted ideas and narrowness of mind. (Hear, hear.) He prided 
himself on the liberal principles of Englishmen, and the encouragement 
and friendship with which foreigners were usually received among us. 
It was to the honour of Englishmen that the natives of all nations found 
an asylum in this enlightened and unprejudiced country. (Hear, hear. ) 
He thought that the civil discord which compelled a man to quit his native 
land ought rather to entitle him to commiseration than to insult and 
contempt; and he contended that no man ought to be excluded from the 
rights of hospitality on the pretext of his religious or political opinions. 
(Hear, hear.) He had of late frequently met men against whom he 
fought on the Peninsula. To these former foes he always extended the hand 
of good fellowship; he recognised no enemy but in the field—(Cheers)— 
and he should conclude by advising the honourable gentlemen to withdraw 
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their obnoxious opposition to the admission of foreigners. (Hear, hear, 
and loud cheers.) 

Captain Goodfellow, R.N., said that he could not withhold the unquali- 
fied expression of his disapprobation at the indelicate proposition for the ex- 
clusion of foreigners from their club. He, however, hoped that such an 
unprincipled attempt would be met with well-merited indignation and 
contempt. Such ideas, he (Captain Goodfellow) contended, would be a 
disgrace to the humblest and most unlettered individual, whose travels had 
not extended beyond a very limited portion of the most uncivilised country. 
(Hear, hear.) But God forbid that such contracted notions should for one 
moment be entertained by the enlightened portion of this great nation. 
He begged the honourable gentlemen to recollect that, from time imme- 
morial, this country had afforded an asylum to oppressed foreigners. It 
was in this country that Louis XVIII., Charles X., Louis Philippe, and 
other distinguished personages, sought refuge during the revolution of 
1792. In this country, he contended, all national disputes and_politi- 
cal animosities ought to be buried in oblivion. _ It is in this country where 
the Pole can meet the Russian—the French revolutionist the royalist— 
the Carlist the Christina—the Miguelite the Pedroite—the Hungarian 
the Austrian—the Chartist the Tory—and the Roman Catholic the Pro- 
testant. He, in conclusion, begged to impress upon the feelings of all 
honourable gentlemen, that the metropolis is the neutral ground of the 
whole world; he therefore hoped that there would be no further opposition 
to the admission of foreigners. 

Mr. M‘Slurall said, that in consequence of the strong feeling which 
prevailed against the opinion he had expressed on the subject of the ad- 
mission of foreigners, he should withdraw his opposition on this head. 

Mr. Wasp also consented to give way to what he considered popular 
clamour, and should thus withdraw his opposition, bearing in mind the 
old adage, that 

A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still. 

Here the subject dropped. 

Just as the business of the day was about to be concluded, Mr. 
Hammerman, the manager of that well-known and influential firm, the 
Messrs. Anvil and Sparks, was admitted to an audience with the chairman 
of the honourable gentlemen there assembled, to submit for inspection 
models of iron hotels, houses, and cottages, so constructed as to enable 
the occupant of a single dwelling to move from place to place by aid of a 
man, a horse, a mule, an ass, or that giant propeller—steam. 

These edifices were flat-bottomed, having small wheels, faced with 
iron, and fitted with coupling-chains and bumpers, so that the inhabitants 
might travel either singly or in company. By sea they might make them- 
selves fast to sailing-vessels or steamers; or, if sufficiently in cash, they 
might have a steam-tug of their own, and thus, whether afloat or ashore, 
might traverse the world without subjecting themselves to such times of 
departure as may be selected by either steam-boat or railway directors. 

Mr. Hammerman, in elucidating the many advantages possessed by 
iron houses over those of wood, brick, or stone, drew the attention of his 
auditors to the circumstance of their portability, for, when taken to pieces, 
they might be so packed as to render them capable of being conveyed to 
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the place of departure of a railway train or steam-vessel,on the top of a 
cab, or on that of a cart of the “ Parcels’ Delivery Company.” Thus, 
honourable gentlemen might, without being houseless, visit any hitherto 
known or inhabited part of the world; and when their abodes were not 
over their heads, they might take them under their arms. Such gentlemen 
as chose to travel without these fire-proof residences, might leave them in 
some place of safety. Mr. Receiveall, a pawnbroker of Rotherhithe, 
takes these articles into pledge, and advances money on them, which 
enables honourable gentlemen to raise funds for a sudden trip in light 
marching order, and affords protection to their dwellings until they fix 
upon some place of tem sojourn. 

Mr. eieneniing dletitle departure, kindly distributed lithographs 
of these useful abiding-places, with an estimate of costs attached to each. 
These prints were principally circulated among such gentlemen as had 
signified their intention of taking flight to California. 

In gratitude for the sight of the models to which we have alluded, as 
also for the presentation of the prints, the gallant chairman, and the 
whole of the honourable assemblage, returned thanks to the Messrs. Anvil 
and Sparks, and also to their foreman, Mr. Hammerman, for the urbanity 
and intelligence he had displayed in explanation of them. A vast number 
of honourable gentlemen promised their patronage if ever they again 
became householders. 

Here Mr. Hammerman bowed and retired, amid the admiring plaudits 
of the movable and wandering members of the Hard-up Club. 

Mr. Pivot said that modesty, he presumed, had prevented Mr. Ham- 
merman from depicting certain benefits to be derived from the adoption 
of iron houses. That of the most importance was the enabling honourable 
gentlemen to baffle the officers of the sheriff of the county in which the 
might be located. The facility afforded to the householders of shifting their 
abodes, or of turning them and their furniture—if any—into cash, with- 
out the aid of a bill of sale or a mortgage, was a most valuable boon. 
Bill printing, sticking, and advertising, would be quite unnecessary, as 
house proprietors could deposit their dwellings with their uncle or any 
other kind friend with very little trouble and expense. How delightful 
would it be for the owners of such edifices to reflect that they could, with- 
out quitting their roofs, visit any spot they might select at any moment 
they chose! Thus these independent citizens of the world might vie with 
the roaming tribes of gipsies in the variety of their locality, and although 
not freeholders, could pride themselves upon being free travellers. This 
advantage was not confined to a solitary individual, but might be em- 
braced by thousands. “ Let us picture to ourselves” (emphatically observed 
the animated orator) “ a number of these iron dwellings linked together, 
advancing along a turnpike-road, or that of arailway. In the latter case, 
these tenements would only require to be put upon trucks, and if at sea 
or canals, upon rafts; the movement upon a turnpike-road would be the 
most independent, and perhaps the cheapest, as the cavaleade might make 
what ae it chose, and halt when and where it pleased. This scene, 
though bold and grand, would indeed be a moving one in the eyes of 
creditors and bailiffs, whose pursuit would be almost useless, as the in- 
mates of the tenements forming the rear-guard would instantly hoist a 
signal of distress, consisting of a black flag, with the words— 
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The bailiffs are coming, oh dear! oh dear! 


in large red letters. As soon as this banner should be dis layed, the 
cavaleade would halt, and a defensive force would be formed for the pur- 
pose of engaging and defeating the common foe. (Loud cheers.) Such, 
gentlemen, are some of the advantages of iron houses over the more show 
and expensive mansions. If iron-masters would reduce the price of that 
commodity, barren plains, uncultivated commons, and every inch of waste 
land in England, Ireland, and Scotland, would ere long be occasional] 
covered with cottages, villas, and even goodly family houses. He should 
conclude by saying, Down with houses of bricks and mortar! Erect in 
their stead those of iron! (Loud cheers, and cries of ‘ Iron houses for 
ever!) It must be recollected that the movement of this great cavaleade 
would not be confined to short tours, but could make a cireuit of the globe. 
This moving mass of solid metal and real flesh and blood might be justly 
termed the Monster Panorama of all Nations.” (Cheers.) 

During Mr. Hammerman’s visit the business of the day was suspended, 
that very respectable person not bemg a member; but as soon as he with- 
drew, the proceedings were resumed, when the gallant chairman said, 
that at the last meeting he had omitted to state that the appointment 
of the London and Metropolitan Counties General Information Collector 
and Provincial Superintendent of Branch Movable Lodges had been 
created for, and conferred upon, their gallant secretary, Captain Willing 
Freewrist. This nomination, he felt assured, would give general satis- 
faction to his brother clubmen. 

The announcement of this appointment was received with the most 
vehement and deafening cheers. The gallant official returned thanks in 
a brief and appropriate speech, and then commingled with his honourable 
coadjutors. 

Mr. Savebody then moved an adjournment, when the meeting broke 
up, but, as usual, without naming a place for the next gathering of the 
learned, honourable, and right worshipful craft. 








OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES, 


Som five years ago, a clique of naval officers began to agitate the 
question of the defenceless state of our shores from any foreign aggres- 
sion. For some period the question seemed to be the peculiar bantling 
of that branch of the two sister services, until a commission was issu 
by parliament to inquire into the state of our ports and sea-side fortifi- 
cations, and report thereon—the issue was an order for their being put 
into a thorough state of defence. A few months after, a letter ap- 
peared (questionably obtained, we believed) in the sar of the day, 
from his Grace the Commander-in-Chief to Sir John urgoyne, in which 
his Grace entertains fears of a like invasion. The matter has since then 
silently but surely progressed, until we cannot now take up @ paper 
without seeing some half-dozen letters mooting so important a question. 
Presumptuous as it may be in us to array ourselves against such a great 
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authority as the Duke of Wellington, backed up as his opinion has been 
by the vor populi, we cannot resist, however, bringing before the notice 
of our readers the following views of the case. 

First, let us suppose the Prince President to have either the wish for 
such a war of invasion, the money for carrying out such a war, or the 
capabilities of a general for succeeding in such a war, which we can 
safely say he has not; then let us suppose he has ships to bring over all 
this fess foree—which a “ Bundle of Sticks” informs us he can concen- 
trate at a given point in a few hours—which we all know he has not, was 
he to press every cockle-boat or fishing-smack into his service in his king- 
dom ; and then let us suppose our secret-service agents and spies in France 
to be under the influence of a mesmeric coma. Well, these suppositions 
having occurred, let us again fancy the army of invasion in full sail, bearing 
down like a foul vulture on our gallant little isle. Remember, however, 
the French proverb—* L’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose.” We are 
Protestants of the established faith; they, Romanists of the heretic. 
Their invasion is one of tyranny, despotism, and cruelty ; ours, a de- 
fence pro aris et focis. To whom, then, will the God of Battles give 
the victory? Surely to ourseLves ; to his own elect, fighting in de- 
fence of British liberty of right and law, of homes and country, of chil- 
dren and wives! Have not like invasions been attempted, within our 
own memory, on the south of Ireland, by the French ? and did not the 
waves and winds arise, and shatter the fleet to spars and masts? Might 
not, then, the Lord in his infinite mercy arouse a like storm, and scatter 
a like fleet, albeit it may be a steam one? But let us humour our fancy 
to its highest bent, and picture Louis Napoleon, like Julius Cesar, on our 
shores. Where would be our navy, our army, our enrolled pensioners, 
and our police force? Verily, it is carrying our fancies beyond the 
farthest regions of the moon! Like John of England and Richard 
Ceeur de Lion, it is greatly on the score of probability that an Orleans 
scion would walk into the presidential chair during the Prince’s absence ; 
while we might still further carry out that simile, and picture Prince 
Louis confined in York or Chester Castles, and Monsieur Morney, as the 
wandering minstrel, seranading him with the Marseillaise hymn under 
the turret windows ; while the “ brave army,” like that of a country 
melodrama, would be reduced to six “ supers”—‘“ the cankers of a calm 
world and long peace,” who could not “come on.” Of France, then, we 
have no fears; but there is another subject which presses painfully and 
alarmingly upon our notice, and cries aloud for reform. 

Our colonies are increasing daily; the barbarian hordes and natives 
whom we have subdued have, by bitter experience, learnt the art of war- 
fare from ourselves. A deceitful, treacherous, half-civilised race have 
arisen in our Cape territory in open arms against the supreme authority 
of the Queen of England; they have utterly disregarded the ties of 
honour they swore to obey; and as for “the smoking of pipes and 
breaking of sticks,” they treated the spectacle as purely theatrical—a hit 
from the Surrey Theatre. 

We sent our battalions of infantry, and, on their arrival, we find they 
have an arm for warfare worse than useless. The governor applies for 
more troops; cavalry is immediately sent out, and it is found, from their 
height and the weight of their accoutrements, they cannot be mounted! 
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These are fearful dénouements for the greatest kingdom in the universe 
to permit—the conquerors of the world ! 

The reforms required are these: It has long been allowed the French 
artillery is superior to our own; this we must see to, and have remedied 
at once. Our artillery has been increased, is going to be increased this 
year, but, moreover, must be increased still more. Rest assured, it is 
the most powerful and deadly branch of the military service. Our 
cavalry must be divided into two distinct branches—light and heavy. 
The light cavalry must be men not exceeding in height five feet eight 
inches and a half, adapted for the Indian and Cape horses. The heavy 
cavalry must be men of five feet eight inches to six feet, for European 
warfare, and mounted at home. The accoutrements of both light and 
heavy cavalry must be reduced in weight. The troops of the heavy 
cavalry ought to be increased to eight of their present strength; while 
those of the light (six in number) ought to be increased by thirty 
men per troop, and a second major. The present cavalry carbine 
must be immediately ‘‘cast,” and a light, handy weapon, like those 
now used by the French chasseur regiments of the line, or those given by 
the late Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV.) to his own corps, the 
10th Hussars, only double-barrelled, served out in their places. As to 
the infantry, so much has been written daily and monthly, that it would 
be superfluous to go over the well-beaten track again. The Albert shako 
ought to be superseded by a nice-fitting, compact helmet, with no orna- 
ment, plume, or spike. The cross-belt ought not to congest the lungs, 
and drag on the wind-pipe, but act from the waist. Our satirical con- 
temporary thus ably and facetiously alludes to the subject : 


In the march this little man, 
Soon to puff and blow began, 
And found it deuced hard to keep in rank, rank, rank ; 
So ball-cartridge sixty rounds, 
Weighing something like eight pounds, 
To steady him, kept bobbing at his flank, flank, flank. 


And, in conclusion, every light infantry regiment, and the light com- 
panies of others, ought to be supplied with double-barrelled rifles, and 
bayonets to fix thereon, in place of the huge heavy weapon they have now 
to defend themselves with, and carry victory into an enemy’s country. 

With reference to the calling out of the militia, we are decidedly 
opposed to such an order. Since the days of militia and volunteers, a 
new corps has sprung up, “ the Enrolled Pensioners "—a most effective 
and gallant body of men. At present there is only one officer attached 
to this corps in each town, but others might easily be procured from the 
half-pay list; while in Ireland the police, or ‘ Peel’s Force” as it is 
sometimes termed, is quite equal to any sudden emergency. bens Pm 
drilled and accoutred as soldiers of the line, have bayonets and carbines 
as weapons of defence, and no doubt would have been great auxiliaries 
to Sir Harry Smith during the Caffre war, had a company or so been 
sent out to the Cape as “ Suanpthhentons.” j digs 

Now, with the calling out of the militia, the expectation required is, that 
a Johnny Raw is taken from the plough or loom, drilled and worked fora 
week—the space only of seven days—and he becomes as finished a soldier 
as the “regular” does, who takes as many months! Surely, the transfor- 
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ion is onl to that of Don Whiskerandos to Harlequin in a Christ- 

ee We are essentially a non-mili nation, and no 
further proof can be wanting to prove so than the fact that, with our mere 
handful of soldiers in comparison with our population, no regiment is per- 
fectively effective. The roughing life, the make-shifts for comforts, the 
mixture of splendour and poverty combined, incident even to a mili 
life in the time of peace, is not consonant to the Saxon character. The 
like the comfort of their fireside, in a room to themselves ; they like their 
chest of drawers to keep their “ bits of things” in, with the other penates 
you meet with in every labourer’s cottage; they love their wives and 
family, and a quiet glass at the ale-house; but they cannot attune their 
natures to the row and discord of a barrack-room, to the a we Se 
the canteen, to a knapsack, wherein all their properties are to be packed 
up in, nor the perpetual “ goose-step” and practical drill. Now, well- 

ised corps of pensioners, who have been soldiers, and from the age of 
= have been well broke into this species of life, would be a much more 

ive means of defence than ever the best organised militia will prove; 
while, if the expense is the cry, have a local taxation ; for we feel sure the 
quiet and domestic householder would far rather prefer to pay a small 
sum annually, than be compelled to squeeze himself into a red coat, and 
furbish up an old sword, and stand a certain number of hours on one | 
while he balanced the other to and fro. A well-organised force of these 
pensioners ought to extend from Beachy Head up to Kinnaird’s Head; 
the coasts of Suffolk, Norfolk, northern Yorkshire, Berwick, Fife, and 
Forfar, being now in a very defenceless state. The Volunteer Rifle Corps 
is as pretty a plaything as John Bull and his sons have got up for this 
many a day, and the means of greatly improving the rifle trade in Bir- 
mingham, and the “slop” shops of London. The establishment of rifle- 
galleries will be an excellent ilee, if properly carried out—not for the for- 
mation of rifle corps, but for national and desirable places of amusement ; 
but we should strongly advise any aspiring spirit to pause well before he 
orders “a suit of green,” for we are sure, Lies before it will be required 
to be used, the mania will have died away, and we shall have the public 
riding as furiously a new hobby-horse. Last year we were all for peace, 
this year all for war! Why should we not pousset, change hands, 
down the middle, and into our old places again, and the one after (1853) 
be again a millenium of Peace and Quiet? 

His Grace the Commander-in-Chief ‘has said our fleet is our great 
source of defence, and the public may rest assured our Wooden Walls are, 
in truth, the cause of terror to despots or of reverence from kings. Though 
we are no nation of soldiers, and may be of shopkeepers, yet certainly are 
we of sailors, Our national songs are all of the navy. Sailors are easily 
obtainable ; and while the army is held up by many in words of reproach or 
of contumely, our navy—never. Rest assured, our safety lies in our fleet. 
Man and victual that well, and we may never fear of an invasion; while, 
should a despot ever gall an enthralled nation by his tyranny into despera- 
tion, and openly trampel upon the rights of nations, we are sure our British 
soldier will ever be ready at his and the deeds of Cressy, Agincourt, 
Flanders, the Peninsula, and Waterloo, once again be enacted in such a 
glorious cause, and the flag that has “ braved a thousand years” will be 
again unfurled victorious to the breeze. 
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FLORENCE HAMILTON 
By Miss Jura Appison. 
AUTHOR OF “THE CURATE OF WILDMERE.” 


Cuaptrer XXXV. 


Who seeks to pluck the fragrant rose 
From the hard rock or sandy beach, 
Who from each weed that barren grows 


Expects the or dow 
With equal faith n ier habe A na 
The truth of love in womankind. 
Old Song. 

QuitTTING the house, the father and son walked slowly forth. Went- 
worth selected a path leading to a tree beneath which there was a rustic 
seat. ‘To this spot he conducted the invalid, and the pair sat down side 
by side. 

“diead Elton was too much exhausted by the unwonted exertion to 
speak for some time, but sat silently gazing at Wentworth, who was 
musing with downcast eyes, until at Laat, suddenly looking up, the 
young man met his companion’s deep earnest gaze, and observed that his 
eyes were full of tears. 

“Your face,” said Lord Elton, as if in explanation, “reminds me of 
one who was beyond all expression dear to me, and has, therefore, inde- 
pendently of the pleasure I take in looking at a person about whom I 
feel a strong interest, a peculiar charm for me. You need not mind 
being thought like her,” he continued, perceiving that his words had 
brought the blood rushing back to Wentworth’s cheeks, “for she was 
one of the most lovely creatures imaginable. Yes,” he added, as if 
pursuing the idea which had previously occupied his mind, “the 
likeness is indeed wonderful: there is the same dark deep blue eye, the 
same contour, the same sweet expression about the mouth, the same 
me and delicately-formed lip, the same smile that she used to wear 

fore I 

He paused abruptly ; and a few minutes after changed the conversa- 
tion, and they walked back to the house. : : 

When Wentworth retired to his own room that night, instead of going 
to rest he threw himself into a chair near the open window, and, with his 
eyes fixed on the moonlit laudscape, fell into deep meditation. 

How strangely had the events of the last few days altered his feelings ! 
He now reproached himself for the slight emotion with which he 
looked forward to his father’s death, when informed by Danvers that that 
event could not be far distant. He could not now bear to think of it. 
“ Nor could I,” he said to himself, “ though I were certain it would place 
me at once in the ion of all for which I have so ardently longed— 
my birthright, wail the hand of my beloved Florence.” __ 

He then formed many vague schemes for advancing his own fortunes, 
among which that of honourable distinction in his profession seemed the 
most rational. f . 
“Some years’ service in India,” he soliloquised, “might do this. 
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Some years’ service in India,” he repeated, a few moments after, smiling 
bitterly at what he considered his own absurdity. ‘* Some years! When 
men endowed with far more talents than I possess, pass a whole life of 
hardship, privation and toil, in the service of their country without at- 
taining either honour or recompense! Besides, even I could not bear to 
be for several years in another world, as it were, from that which Florence 
inhabits, could I be so selfish as to wish her to remain single for my sake 
for an indefinite period, and on so great an uncertainty too? Then, 
on the other hand, were | to engage in active service, and return 
renowned and promoted beyond my most sanguine expectations, while 
the same ambiguity rested on my name and origin, would her proud 
guardian consent to our union? Never. But if in the course of 
time that guardian were to die, and Florence to be her own mistress ? 
Alas! before that time Florence will in all probability be married to 
another.” 

He then recollected with a pang how bent Lady Seagrove was on 
bringing about Florence’s marriage with her nephew, and of the perse- 
cution the poor girl was daily enduring on that account. Then the 
question arose whether she would be able to withstand it until the time 
when he could, without fear of a refusal, claim her as his bride. Until 
that time! and when would that time be? It might never arrive. It 
could not arrive until after his father’s death, which event he trusted 
would not occur for many years. That his father would alter his opinion 
concerning his own legitimacy, Wentworth in his wildest flights of fancy 
never dreamed of. He remembered but too well Lord Elton’s words, as 
repeated to him by Danvers, namely, that if the dead rose from their 
graves and proclaimed that his wife had not been faithless, he should 
not be convinced; and even on the supposition, which Wentworth was 
far from entertaining, that this message was Danvers’ invention, he had 
a still more solemn assurance to the same effect in his father’s own hand- 
writing, in the last letter addressed by Lord Elton to himself; and had 
not his father that day, in drawing a parallel between his own case and 
that of the hero in the book they had read, used the words, “ although 
he believed her guilty, faithless.” Besides, Wentworth felt that he 
would rather die than tell Lord Elton who he was. 

“For, of course,” he argued, “if my father believed my identity, 
which, most likely, he would not—for uring our recent intercourse | 
have observed that a striking feature in his character is extreme incredu- 
lity—he would, believing me not to be his son, spurn me from him, his 
former contempt and dislike rendered yet more vehement from finding me 
still in existence, after having so long believed me dead and out of the 


way.” 

Perplexed and harassed beyond expression by these conflicting thoughts 
and feelings, not knowing how to act, or even what to wish, our hero re- 
mained hour after hour looking out upon the mountains, pondering over 
the same subjects, and feeling, if possible, still further from settling any 
one point satisfactorily. 

At length he decided that the most honourable course to pursue with 
regard to Florence was to set her free from her engagement to him. But 
how could he do this? She had forbidden him to write, and represented 
in forcible colours the anger and displeasure his doing so would draw upon 
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her. Yet he must send her a letter, and he at last determined to enclose 
it to his friend Pemberton, and request him to deliver it secretly. He 
sighed deeply as he made this resolution, but at the same time his mind 
seemed to be lightened of a portion of its load. 

The moon had almost finished her course through the heavens, and the 
night breezes began to blow chill upon him. He struck his repeater. 
Half-past two o’clock. He closed the window, and threw himself upon 
his bed without taking off his clothes. But sleep came not, and at the 
first break of day he started from his restless couch, and commenced his 
letter. But it seemed as if he could not write; his hand trembled, and 
blinding tears dimmed his sight and blotted out the words as fast as he 
traced them. It was like breaking the last link of the slender chain that 
bound Florence and himself together. But at length he reasoned himself 
into comparative firmness, and the letter was completed just as the ser- 
vant, for the third time, summoned him to breakfast. To his surprise, 
Wentworth found that Lord Elton had already descended. 

* Are you not ashamed,” said the latter, with a smile, as he shook the 

oung man cordially by the hand, “to allow an invalid like myself to 
ae you at early rising ?” 

“Indeed I am,” replied Wentworth. ‘“ Had I known you intended 
coming down to breakfast, I should have made a point of not being late 
to-day.” 

‘‘ You are very kind,” was the reply. “In another day or two | hope 
I shall be well enough to leave this place, which I am sure you must be 
longing to quit. It is very selfish of me to have kept you ad so long 
solely on my account.” 

“Tam in no hurry,” replied Wentworth. ‘I have not seen all the 
beauties of the neighbourhood yet. Had I not had the pleasure of 
meeting with you, I intended shortly fixing on some place as my head- 
quarters, and then making excursions. The curé tells me that, if I had 
studied the matter, I could not have chosen a better place as a centre in 
this part of Switzerland.” 

A very long pause in the conversation followed. At length Lord 
Elton, touching his companion’s shoulder, said, somewhat abruptly, but 
in a laughing manner, 

“‘ My dear Wentworth, are you in love?” 

“Tn love!” repeated Wentworth, colouring, and embarrassed by the 
consciousness that Florence Hamilton was at that moment exclusively 
occupying his thoughts. ‘‘ Have I shown any symptoms of being so?” 

“Yes,” replied Lord Elton; “I have spoken to you four times with- 
out receiving any answer to my question.” 

Wentworth apologised, and Lord Elton then observed, : 

“TI see my servant has got an English newspaper for me. We have 
not seen one for some time.” 

“It will be quite a treat,” said Wentworth, rousing himself. “ What 
say you to adjourning presently to that shady seat we found out yester- 
day, and reading it there ?” 

“Tt would be delightful,” said Lord Elton. “But I am afraid you did 
not sleep well last night. Your eyes look heavy, and you have eaten no 
breakfast.” 
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« J did not sleep well,” said Wentworth, “and I have a headache in 
uence.” 
aie 3 short time Wentworth and Lord Elton were comfortably esta- 
blished under the spreading tree, the invalid appearing to enjoy the 
warm soft air, and Wentworth, newspaper in hand, reading, and pausing 
to converse or comment on what he read by turns. Presently his eye fell 
upon the following paragraph : 

Mi MARRIAGE ~ Reatiohalicn Lire.—We are informed, on the most 
undoubted authority, that Sir Robert Craven, Bart., of Craven Park, 
——shire, and Oakwood Hall, Somersetshire, will shortly lead to the hy- 
meneal altar Florence, eldest daughter of the late General Sir Walter 
Hamilton, K.C.B. The marriage will take place at Seagrove Hall, the 
residence of Lady Seagrove, and the young baronet and his beautiful bride 
will set off immediately for Oakwood.” 

“ Good God, what is the matter!” exclaimed Lord Elton, as he saw 
the paper drop from his young companion’s hands, while his face became 
of a death-like paleness. 

Wentworth did not answer; but an instant afterwards he fell to the 

und and fainted. 

“ Wentworth, Wentworth, what is this?” cried Lord Elton, hanging 
over him in great alarm. 

“False one!” murmured Wentworth, beginning to revive. “ False, 
cruel, heartless. About to marry another! Oh, Florence, Florence! 
Where am I? How is this?” he added, a moment afterwards, as look- 
ing up he saw Lord Elton’s eyes fixed upon him with the deep earnest 
look he had so often observed in them before. 

“You fainted,” was the reply. ‘Are you better now ?” 

“ Yes—well, thank you,’’ answered Wentworth, starting to his feet. 
“ But oh! merciful Heaven, is it true that Am I dreaming? Let 
me look again.” THe seized the paper. “ Yes,” he exclaimed, “ it is 
true—too true. I little thought this wretchedness was in store for me!” 

“ My poor fellow,” said Lord Elton, compassionately, “I am grieved 
to see you thus distressed. I wish I could assist or console you.” 

“Thank you; but there is nothing to be done,” said Wentworth, 
despairingly. “ All is hopeless.” 

With a kindness and gentleness of manner that in Wentworth’s 
wretched state of mind touched him to the heart, Lord Elton, after a 
little while, led him on to speak of the subject of his sorrow. It was a 
relief to converse with one who showed such sincere sympathy—who 
entered so warmly into his feelings, and at the same time evinced the 
most entire absence of anything like prying -uriosity, or a desire to know 
a word more than Wentworth felt inclined to tell him. 

‘Do not despair, my dear young friend,” said his companion pre- 
sently to Wentworth. “Remember, she is not married yet, and you say 
you firmly believe she does not love this Craven.” 

“ She is not married, it is true,” returned Wentworth; “ but she has 
consented to marry him. And can a woman who would consent to 
marry aman such as I have described Craven, and that too while her 
heart is given to another—for she has owned that she returns my love— 
be worth caring for? Could J, ought J, to wish after this to see or 
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speak to her again? No, I will write and tell her that contempt has 
taken the place of affection ; that it shall henceforth be the study of my 
life to forget her.” 

“My dear Wentworth,” said Lord Elton, with great earnestness, 
“beware of judging too hastily. The poor girl’s consent to this mar- 
riage may have been wrung from her against her will, and reflection, or 
a renewed assurance of your love and constancy, may give her strength 
to retract it. She may be unworthy of your affection—and God forbid 
you should ever link your fate with one who is;—but take the advice of 
one who speaks from bitter, bitter experience, and be not too hasty in 
your condemnation. Do not by any step, such as you meditate, place an 
oe barrier between you, when it is possible that all may yet be 

° — 
i, cae shook his head. 

“Since she has once given her consent,” he replied, “ which had she 
been what I thought her, no persecution, no torture, would ever have 
extorted, all can never be right again. It is she—she who has placed 
an eternal barrier between us. Yes, I see it all,” he continued, for- 
getting in his vehemence before whom he was speaking. “ The 
have persuaded her that I am base, low-born, unworthy of her—that 
am an impostor !” 

The instant these words were uttered, Wentworth felt how strangely 
they must sound to the ears of one to whom it was impossible he could 
offer any explanation of them. He was silent for some moments, and 
then said, in a constrained manner, 

“Mr. Stanley, I am aware how strange the words that I have inad- 
vertently uttered must appear to you. You must put what construction 
on them you please, and henceforth, if you will, look on me with sus- 
picion; I shall not be surprised, nor shall I have a right to complain. 
All I can say is, that whatever may be my reasons—and I confess I have 
reasons—for thinking that this young lady’s relatives, or those who stand 
in the place of relatives, will represent me as dishonourable, culpable, as 
being—I will repeat the word, startling as it is—an impostor !—all I 
can now say is, that I declare solemnly, and before the face of Heaven, 
they accuse me falsely!” 

rd Elton looked at his crimsoned cheek and flashing eyes as he 
spoke ; and then, after a few moments’ silence, during which the young 
man appeared to be preparing himself for some disagreeable sequel to his 
indiscretion, quietly ai 

“T believe you, Wentworth.” 

As much gratified as surprised, Wentworth could not refrain from 
seizing the speaker’s hand, and thanking him earnestly. 

Lord Elton then reverted to the subject of Florence, asking Went- 
worth many questions concerning her—her character, temper, disposition, 
and personal appearance. 

As he dwelt on her beauty, her gentleness, her sweetness, her affec- 
tionate nature, and then went on to speak of the depth and intensity of 
his love, Wentworth’s voice faltered, and his aching and overburdened 
heart at last found relief in tears. He quickly brushed them away, how- 
ever, and said, in a tone of inquiry, 

“Then you do not advise me to write to her?” 
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“J did not say that,” was the reply. “I only said not such a letter 
as you e of. I would have you write to her ae: if sorrowfully, 
pa tell her that until you had an assurance from herself of the fact, you 
would not believe that she had been false to you.” 

“ Stay, stay,” cried Wentworth, interrupting him, with much agita- 
tion. ‘In the belief that I should never be in circumstances such as 
would induce her proud family to consent to our union, I have this very 
morning despatched a letter to release her from her engagement. You 
are doubtless surprised that, after this, I should be thus agitated at the 
Pa of her marriage with another, but" 

« But notwithstanding the course you thought it right to adopt, and 
for which I honour you,” said Lord Elton, “ you still cherished a faint 
hope, almost unconsciously to yourself perhaps, that she would continue 
true to you, and that some unexpected turn in affairs might enable you 
at length to call her yours.” 

“ ] suppose it must have been so,” said Wentworth, sighing. “ At all 
events, t did not expect that she would be utterly lost to me so soon. 
Had her acceptance of Craven's hand followed, instead of preceded, my 
dissolution of our engagement, it would have been more comprehensible. 
And yet,” he added, after a pause, “had she not as much right to dis- 
solve our engagement as I had? ‘There is this difference, however, that 
I acted from a strong sense of honour, while she-——” 

“We do not yet know by what motives her conduct was actuated,” 
suggested aed’ Elton, gently; “if, indeed, it is true that she has 
accepted this man.” 

“If!” cried Wentworth—“ what do you mean? Do you think it 
possible tha 4 

“That the report, notwithstanding its ‘unquestionable authority,’ may 
be false? Yes, indeed, not being an implicit believer in the Italian pro- 
verb, ‘ E’ stampato, e vero,’ I do.” 

“Oh, Heaven!” exclaimed Wentworth, while a bright flush of hope 
overspread his countenance—“ oh, that it might be so! Thank you a 
thousand times for suggesting this, and for all your kind-hearted counsel 
and sympathy. How wretched, how lonely should I have been with- 
out! I feel almost certain that you are right. Oh, Florence, dear 
Florence! how could I be so ready to doubt you! You would never, 
never have doubted me. How different, even in our short intercourse, 
has been your conduct from mine. You, trusting, generous, full of con- 
fidence, while I was ready, on the most trifling grounds, to think ill of 
ar Rs believe you false, capricious, unworthy. But this shall be the 

ast time.” 

“It gives me sincere pleasure,” said Lord Elton, with a degree of 
emotion in his voice and manner which, had not Wentworth known his 
previous history, he would have wondered at—“it gives me sincere plea- 
sure to hear you speak thus. Let those,” he continued, sighing deeply 
—let those who are so happy as to possess the love of one tender and 
devoted heart, beware h6Ww they trifle with, or lightly fling away, so in- 
estimable a treasure !” 


























THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES; 


A Romance of Pendle Forest. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 





BOOK Il. 
Cuapter XVI. 
THE PHANTOM MONK. 


Many hours had passed by, and night had come on—a night pro- 
foundly dark. Richard was still lying where he had fallen at the foot of 
Malkin Tower; for though he had regained his sensibility, he was so 
bruised and shaken as to be wholly unable to move. His limbs, stiffened 
and powerless, refused their office, and, after each unsuccessful effort, he 
sank back with a groan. 

His sole hope was that Mistress Nutter, alarmed by his prolonged ab- 
sence, might come to her daughter’s assistance, and so discover his forlorn 
situation ; but as time flew by and nothing occurred, he gave himself up 
for lost. 

On a sudden the gloom was dispersed, and a silvery light shed over 
the scene. The moon had broken through a rack of clouds, and illumined 
the tall mysterious tower, and the dreary waste around it. With the 
light a ghostly figure near him became visible to Richard, which under 
other circumstances would have excited terror in his breast, but which 
now only filled him with wonder. It was that of a Cistercian monk; 
the vestments were old and faded, the visage white and corpse-like. 
Richard at once recognised the phantom he had seen in the banquet-hall 
at the abbey, and had afterwards so rashly followed to the conventual 
church. It touched him with its icy fingers, and a chilness like death 
shot through his heart. 

“ Why dost thou trouble me thus, unhappy spirit?” said the young 
man. ‘“ Leave me, I adjure thee, and let me die in peace !” 

“ Thou wilt not die yet, Richard Assheton,” retutned the phantom; 
“and my intention is not to trouble thee, but to serve thee. Without 
my aid thou wouldst perish where thou liest, but I will raise thee up, and 
set thee on thy way.” : 

“‘ Wilt thou help me to liberate Alizon ?”’ demanded Richard. 

“ Do not concern thyself further about her,” replied the phantom ; 
“ she must pass through an ordeal with which nothing human may inter- 
fere. If she escape it you will meet again. If not, it were better thou 
shouldst be in thy grave than see her. Take this phial. Drink the 
liquid it contains, and thy strength will return to thee. 
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“‘ How do I know thou art not sent hither by Mother Demdike to 
tempt me?” demanded Richard, doubtfully. “I have already fallen into 
her snares,” he added, with a groan. 

“1 am Mother Demdike’s enemy, and the appointed instrument of her 
punishment,” replied the monk, in a tone that did not admit of question. 
“ Drink, and fear nothing.” 

Richard obeyed, and the next moment sprang to his feet. 

“Thou hast indeed restored me!” he cried. “I would fain reach the 
secret entrance to the tower.” 

“ Attempt it not, I charge thee!” cried the phantom; “ but depart 
instantly for Pendle Hill.” 

‘© Wherefore should I go thither ?” demanded Richard. 

“ Thou wilt learn anon,” returned the monk. ‘ I cannot tell thee 
more now. Dismount at the foot of the hill, and proceed to the beacon. 
Thou knowst it ?” 

“ | do,” replied Richard. “ There a fire was lighted which was meant 
to set all England in a blaze.” 

“ And which led many good men to destruction,” said the monk, in a 
tone of indescribable a *¢ Alas! for him who kindled it. The 
offence is not yet worked out. But depart without more delay; and look 
not back.” 

As Richard hastened towards the spot where he had left Merlin, he 
fancied he was followed by the phantom, but, obedient to the injunction 
he received, he did not turn his head. As he mounted the horse, who 
neighed cheerily as he drew near, he found he was right in supposing 
the monk to be behind him, for he heard his voice calling out, ‘“* Linger 
not by the way. To the beacon!—to the beacon !” 

Thus exhorted, the young man dashed off, and, to his great surprise, 
found: Merlin as fresh as if he had undergone no fatigue during the day. 
It would almost seem, from his spirit, that he had partaken of the same 
wondrous elixir which had revived his master. Down the hill he plunged, 
regardless of the steep descent, and soon entered the thicket where the 
storm had fallen upon them, and where so many acts of witchcraft were 
performed. Now, neither accident nor obstacle occurred to check the head- 
long pace of the animal; though the stones rattled after him as he struck 
them with his flying hoof. The moonlight quivered on the branches of 
the trees, and on the tender spray, and all looked as tranquil and beautiful 
as it had so lately been gloomy and disturbed. The wood was passed, 
and the last and steepest descent cleared. The little bridge was at hand, 
and beneath was Pendle Water, rushing over its rocky bed, and glittering 
like silver in the moon’s rays. But here Richard had well-nigh received 
a check. A party of armed men, it proved, occupied the road leading to 
Rough Lee, about a bow-shot from the bridge, and as soon as they per- 
ceived he was taking the opposite course, with the apparent intention of 
avoiding them, they shouted to him to stay. This shout made Richard 
aware of their presence, for he had not before observed them, as they 
were concealed by the intervention of some small trees ; but though sur- 
prised at the circumstance, and not without apprehension that they might 
be there with a hostile design to Mistress Nutter, he did not slacken his 
pace. A horseman, who appeared to be their leader, rode after him for @ 
short distance, but finding pursuit futile, he desisted, pouring forth a 
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volley of oaths and threats, in a voice that proclaimed him as Sir Thomas 
Metcalfe. This discovery confirmed Richard in his supposition that mis- 
chief was intended Mistress Nutter; but even this conviction, strengthened 
by his antipathy to Metcalfe, was not sufficiently strong to induce him to 
stop. Promising himself to return on the morrow and settle accounts 
with the insolent knight, he speeded on, and passing the mill, tracked the 
rocky gorge above it, and began to mount another hill. Despite the 
ascent, Merlin never slackened his pace, but, though his master would 
have restrained him, held on as before. But the brow of the hill attained, 
Richard compelled him to a brief halt. 

By this time the sky was comparatively clear, but small clouds were 
sailing across the heavens, and at one moment the moon would be ob- 
seured by them, and the next, burst forth with sudden effulgence. These 
alternations produced corresponding effects on the broad, brown, heath 
plain extending below, and fantastic shadows were cast upon it, which it 
needed not Richard’s heated imagination to liken to evil beings flyin 
past. The wind, too, lay in the direction of the north end of Pendle Hill, 
whither Richard was about to shape his course, and the shadows conse- 
quently trooped off towards that quarter. The vast mass of Pendle rose 
in gloomy majesty before him, being thrown into shade, except at its 
crown, where a flood of radiance rested. 

Like an eagle swooping upon his prey, Richard deseended into the 
valley, and like a stag pursued by the citation, he speeded across it. 
Neither dyke, morass, nor stone wall checked him, or made him turn 
aside ; and almost as fast as the clouds hurrying above him, and their 
shadows travelling at his feet, did he reach the base of Pendle Hill. 

Making up to a shed, which, though empty, luckily contained a wisp 
or two of hay, he turned Merlin into it, and commenced the ascent of 
the hill on foot. After attaining a considerable elevation, he looked 
down from the giddy heights upon the valley he had just traversed. A 
few huts, forming the little village of Barley, lay sleeping in the moon- 
light beneath him, while further off could be just discerned Goldshaw, 
with its embowered church. A line of thin vapour marked the course 
of Pendle Water, and thicker mists hovered over the mosses. ‘The sha- 
dows were still passing over the plain. 

Pressing on, Richard soon came among the rocks protruding from the 
higher part of the hill, and as the path was here not more than a foot 
wide, rarely taken except by the sheep and their guardians, it was neces- 
sary to proceed with the utmost caution, as a single false step would have 
been fatal. After some toil, and not without considerable risk, he 
reached the summit of the hill. 

As he bounded over the springy turf and inhaled the pure air of that 
exalted region, his spirits revived, and new elasticity was communicated 
to his limbs. He shaped his course near the edge of the hill, so that the 
extensive view it commanded was fully displayed. But his eye rested on 
the mountainous range on the opposite side of the valley where Malkin 
Tower was situated. Even in broad day the accursed structure would 
have been invisible, as it stood on the further side of the hill, overlooking 
Barrowford and Colne, but Richard knew its position well, and while 
his gaze was fixed upon the point, he saw a star shoot down from 
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the heavens, and apparently alight near the spot. The circumstance 
alarmed him, for he could not help thinking it ominous of ill to Alizon. 

Nothing, however, followed to increase his misgivings, and ere long he 
came in sight of the beacon. The ground had been gradually rising, 
and if he had proceeded a few hundred yards further, a vast panorama 
would have opened upon him, comprising a large part of Lancashire on 
the one hand, and on the other an equally extensive portion of Yorkshire. 
Forest and fell, black moor and bright stream, old castle and stately hall, 
would have then been laid before him as ina map. But other thoughts 
engrossed him, and he went straight on. As far as he could discern, he 
was alone on the hill top ; and the silence and solitude, coupled with the 
ill report of the place, which at this hour was said to be often visited by 
foul hags, for the performance of their unhallowed rites, awakened super- 
stitious fears in his breast. 

He was soon by the side of the beacon. The stones were still standing 
as they had been reared by Paslew, and on looking at them he was 
astonished to find the hollow within them filled with dry furze, brush- 
wood, and fagots, as if in readiness for another signal. In passing 
round the circle, his surprise was still further increased by discovering a 
torch, and not far from it, in one of the interstices of the stones, a dark 
lantern, in which, on removing the shade, he found a candle burning. 
It was now clear the beacon was to be kindled that night, though for 
what end he could not conjecture, and equally clear that he was brought 
thither to fire it. He put back the lantern into its place, took up the 
torch, and held himself in readiness. 

Half an hour elapsed, and nothing occurred. During this interval it 
had become dark. A curtain of clouds was drawn over the moon and 
stars. 

Suddenly, a hurtling noise was heard in the air, and it seemed to the 
watcher as if a troop of witches were alighting at a distance from him. 

A loud hubbub of voices ensued—then there was a trampling of feet, 
accompanied by discordant strains of music—after which, a momentary 
silence ensued, and a harsh voice asked, 

“Why are we brought hither ?” 

“Tt is not for a sabbath,” shouted another voice, “ for there is neither 
fire nor caldron.” 

“Mother Demdike would not summon us without good reason,” cried 
athird. ‘“ We shall learn presently what we have to do.” 

“ The more mischief the better,” rejoined another voice. 

** Ay, mischief! mischief! mischief !” echoed the rest of the crew. 

“ You shall have enough of it to content you,” rejoined Mother Dem- 
dike. “I have called you hither to be present at a sacrifice.” 

Hideous screams of laughter followed this announcement, and the 
voice that had spoken first asked, 

** A sacrifice of whom?” 


be An unbaptized babe, stolen from its sleeping’ mother’s breast,” re- 
joined another. ‘ Mother Demdike hath often played that trick before 


9? 


—ho! ho! 


* Peace!” thundered the hag. ‘It is no babe I am about to kill, 


but a full-grown maid—ay, and one of rarest beanty, too. What think 
ye of Alizon Device?” 
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“Thy granddaughter!” cried several voices, in surprise. 

“Alice Nutter’s daughter—for such she is,” rejoined the hag. “I 
have held her captive in Malkin Tower, and have subjected her to every 
trial and temptation I could devise, but I have failed in shaking her 
courage or in winning her over to our master. All the horrors of the 
vault have been tried — her in vain. Even the last terrible ordeal, 
which no one has hitherto sustained, proved ineffectual. She went 
through it unmoved.” | 

“¢ Heaven be praised!” murmured Richard. 

“Tt seems I have no power over her soul,” pursued the hag, “ but I 
have over her body, and she shall die here, and by my hand. But mind 
me, not a drop of blood must fall to the ground.’ 

‘‘ Have no fear,” cried several voices; “ we will catch it in our palms 
and quaff it.” 

‘“‘ Hast thou thy knife, Mouldheels?” asked Mother Demdike. 

“ Ay,” replied the other; ‘it is long and sharp, and will do thy busi- 
ness well. Thy grandson, Jem Device, notched it by killing swine, and 
my goodman ground it only yesterday. Take it.” 

“J will plunge it to her heart!” cried Mother Demdike, with an 
infernal laugh. ‘ And now I will tell you why we have neither fire nor 
caldron. On questioning the ebon image in the vault as to the place 
where the sacrifice should be made, I received for answer that it must be 
here, and in darkness. No human eye but our own must behold it. We 
are safe on this score, for no one is likely to come hither at this hour. 
No fire must be kindled, or the sacrifice will result in destruction to us all. 
Ye have heard, and understand ?” 

“We do,” replied several husky voices. 

“ And so do |,” said Richard, taking hold of the dark lantern. 

* And now for the girl,” cried Mother Demdike. 


CuarptTer XVII. 
ONE O'CLOCK ! 


Mistress Nurrer and Mother Chattox were still at the hut, impa- 
tiently awaiting the return of Fancy. But nearly an hour elapsed before 
he appeared. 

‘What has detained thee so long?” demanded the hag, sharply, as 
he stood before them. 

‘You shall hear, mistress,” replied Fancy. ‘I have had a busy time 
of it, I assure you, and thought I should never accomplish my errand. 
On arriving at Rough Lee, I found the place invested by Sir Thomas 
Metcalfe, and a host of armed men, who had been sent thither by Parson 
Holden, for the joint purpose of arresting you, madam,” addressing Mis- 
tress Nutter, “ and liberating Nowell and Potts. The knight was in a 
great fume, for, in spite of the force brought against it, the house had 
been stoutly defended by Nicholas Assheton, who had worsted the be- 
sieging party, and captured two Alsatian captains, hangers-on of Sir 
Thomas. Appearing in the character of an enemy, I was immediately 
surrounded by Metcalfe and his men, who swore they would cut my throat 
unless I undertook to procure the liberation of the two bravoes in question, 
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as well as that of Nowell and Potts. I told them T was come for the express 
purpose of setting free the two last-named gentlemen; but, with respect 
to the former, I had no instructions, and they must arrange the matter 
with Master Nicholas himself. Upon this Sir Thomas became exceed- 
ingly wroth and insolent, and proceeded to such lengths, that I resolved 
to chastise him, and in so doing performed a feat which will tend greatly 
to exalt Richard’s character for courage and strength.” 

“ Let us hear it, my doughty champion,” cried Mother Chattox. 

“¢ While Metcalfe was pouring forth his rage, and menacing me with 
uplifted hand,” pursued the familiar, “ I seized him by the throat, dragged 
him from his horse, and in spite of the efforts of his men, whose blows 
fell upon me thick as hail, and quite as harmlessly, I bore him through 
the garden to the back of the house, where my shouts soon brought 
Nicholas and others to my assistance, and after delivering my captive to 
them, I dismounted. The squire, you will imagine, was astonished to 
see me, and greatly applauded my prowess. I replied, with the modesty 
becoming my assumed character, that I had done nothing, and, in reality, 
the feat was nothing to me; but I told him I had something of the ut- 
most importance to communicate, and which could not be delayed a mo- 
ment ; whereupon he led me to a small room adjoining the hall, while the 
erestfallen knight was left to vent his rage and mortification on the grooms 
to whose custody he was committed.” 

“ You acted your part to perfection,” said Mistress Nutter. 

“ Ay, trust my sweet Fancy for that,” said the hag—“ there is no fa- 
miliar like him—none whatever.” 

“ Your praises make me blush,” rejoined Fancy. ‘ But to proceed. 
I fulfilled your instructions to the letter, and excited Nicholas’s horror 
and indignation by the tale I told him. I laughed in my sleeve all the 
while, but I maintained a very different countenance with him. He 
thought me full of anguish and despair. He questioned me as to my 
proceedings at Malkin Tower, and I amazed him with the description of 
a fearful storm I had encountered—of my interview with old Demdike, 
and her atrocious treatment of Alizon—to all of which he listened with 
profound interest. Richard himself could not have moved him more— 
perhaps not so much. As soon as I had finished, he vowed he would 
rescue Alizon from the murtherous hag, and prevent the latter from com- 
mitting further mischief; and bidding me come with him, we repaired 
to the room in which Nowell and Potts were confined. We found them 
both fast asleep in their chairs; but Nicholas quickly awakened them, and 
some explanations ensued which did not at first appear very clear and satis- 
factory to either magistrate or attorney, but in the end they agreed to ac- 
company us on the expedition, Master Potts declaring it would compen- 
sate him for all his mischances if he could arrest Mother Demdike.” 

** T hope he may have his wish,” said Mother Chattox. 

“ Ay, but he declared that his next step should be to arrest you, mis- 
tress,” observed Fancy, with a laugh. 

. Arrest me!” cried the hag. ‘ Marry, let him touch me, if he dares. 
My term is not out yet, and, with thee to defend me, my brave Fancy, I 
have no fear.” 

“Right !”’ replied the familiar; “but to go on with my story. Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe was next brought forward, and after some warm alter- 
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cation, peace was at length established between him and the squire, and 
hands were shaken all round. Wine was then called for by Nicholas, 
who, at the same time, directed that the two Alsatian captains should be 
brought up from the cellar, where they had been placed for safety. The 
first part of the order was obeyed, but the second was found impracticable, 
inasmuch as the two heroes had found their way to the inner cellar, and 
had emptied so many flasks that they were utterly incapable of moving. 
While the wine was being discussed, an unexpected arrival took place.” 

“ An arrival !—of whom ?” inquired Mistress Nutter, eagerly. 

“ Sir Ralph Assheton and a large party,” replied Fancy. ‘ Parson 
Holden, it seems, not content with sending Sir Thomas and his rout to 
the aid of his friends, had proceeded for the same purpose to Whalley, 
and the result was the appearance of the new party. A brief explanation 
from Nicholas and myself served to put Sir Ralph in possession of all that 
had occurred, and he declared his readiness to accompany the expedition 
to Pendle Hill, and to take all his followers with him. Sir Thomas Met- 
calfe expressed an equally strong desire to go with him, and of course it 
was acceded to. I am bound to tell you, madam,” added Fancy to Mis- 
tress Nutter, ‘ that your conduct is viewed in a most suspicious light by 
every one of these persons except Nicholas, who made an effort to defend 
rou.” 
as I care not what happens to me, if I succeed in rescuing my child,” 
said the lady. “ But have they set out on the expedition ?” 

“ By this time, no doubt they have,” replied Fancy. “I got off by say- 
ing I would ride on to Pendle Hill, and stationing myself on its summit, 
give them a signal when they should advance upon their prey. And 
now, good mistress, I pray you dismiss me. I want to cast off this shape, 
which | find an incumbrance, and resume my own. I will return when 
it is time for you to set out.” 

The hag waved her hand, and the familiar was gone. 

Half an hour elapsed, and he returned not. Mistress Nutter became 
fearfully impatient. Three-quarters, and even the old hag was uneasy. 
An hour, and he stood before them—dwarfish, fiendish, monstrous. 

‘It is time,” he said, in a harsh voice ; but the tones were music in the 
wretched mother’s ears. 

** Come, then,” she cried, rushing wildly forth. 

“ Ay, ay, I come,” replied the hag, following her. ‘ Notso fast. You 
cannot go without me.”’ 

“ Nor either of you without me,” added Fancy. ‘“ Here, good mis- 
tress, is your broomstick.”’ 

“ Away for Pendle Hill!” screamed the hag. 

“ Ay, for Pendle Hill!’ echoed Fancy. 

And there was a whirling of dark figures through the air as before. 

Presently they alighted on the summit of Pendle Hill, which seemed 
to be wrapped in a dense cloud, for Mistress Nutter could scarcely see a 
yard before her. Fancy’s eyes, however, were owerful enough to pene- 
trate the gloom, for stepping back a few yards, he said, 

“ The expedition is at the foot of the hill, where they have made a halt. 
We must wait a few moments till I can ascertain what they mean to do. 
Ah! I see. ‘They are dividing into three parties. One detachment, 
headed by Nicholas Assheton, with whom are Potts and Nowell, is about 
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make the ascent from the spot where they now stand; another, com- 
aes by Sir Ralph Po oi is moving towards the butt-end of the 
hill; and the third, headed by Sir Thomas Metcalfe, is proceeding to the 
ight. These are goodly preparations—ha! ha! But what do I behold? 
first detachment have a prisoner with them. It is Jem Device, 
whom they have captured on the way, I suppose. I can tell from the 
rascal’s looks that he is planning an escape. Patience, madam, I must 
see how he executes his design. There is no hurry. They are all 
scrambling up the hill sides. Some one slips, and rolls down, and bruises 
himself severely against the loose stones. Ho! ho!—it is Master Potts. 
He is picked up by Jem Device, who takes him on his shoulders. What 
means the knave by such attention? We shall see anon. ‘They continue 
to fight their way upward, and have now reached the narrow path among 
the rocks. Take heed, or your necks will be broken. Ho! ho! Well 


done, Jem—bravo! lad. Thy scheme is out now—ho! ho !” 


** What has he done?” asked Mother Chattox. 

“ Run off with the attorney—with Master Potts,” replied Fancy ; 
“ disappeared in the gloom, so that it is impossible Nicholas can follow 
him—ho! ho!” 

“ But my child!—where is my child?” cried Mistress Nutter, in agi- 
tated impatience. 

“Come with me, and I will lead you to her,” replied Fancy, taking 
her hand; “ and do you keep close to us, mistress,” he added to Mother 
Chattox. 

Moving quickly along the heathy plain, they soon reached a small dry 
hollow, about a hundred paces from the beacon, in the midst of which, as 
in a grave, was deposited the inanimate form of Alizon. When the spot 
was indicated to her by Fancy, the miserable mother flew to it, and, with 
indescribable delight, clasped her child to her breast. But the next mo- 
ment a new fear seized her, for the limbs were stiff and cold, and the 
heart had apparently ceased to beat. 

*« She is dead !” exclaimed Mistress Nutter, frantically. 

“No, she is only in a magical trance,” said Fancy ; “ my mistress can 
instantly revive her.” 

“ Prithee do so, then, good Chattox,”’ implored the lady. 

“« Better defer it till we have taken her hence,” rejoined the hag. 

“Oh! no, now—now!—let me be assured she lives!” cried Mistress 
Nutter. 

Mother Chattox reluctantly assented, and touching Alizon with her 
skinny finger, first upon the heart and then upon the brow, the poor gitl 
began to show symptoms of life. 


“My child—my child!” cried Mistress Nutter, straining her to her 
breast; “‘ 1 am come to save thee !” 


a will scarce succeed if you tarry here longer,” said Fancy. 
“ Away!” 

“ Ay, come away,” shrieked the hag, seizing Alizon’s arm. 

‘« Where are you about to take her ?” asked Mistress Nutter. 

“To my hut,” replied Mother Chattox. 

“No, no—she shall not go there,” returned the lady. 


“And wherefore not?” screamed the . © She is mi ow, and 
tana mad hag e is mine now, 
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‘‘ Right, mistress,” said Fancy, “‘and leave the lady here if she objects 
to accompany her. But be quick.” 

“You shall not take her from me,” shrieked Mistress Nutter, holding 
her daughter fast. “TI see through your diabolical purpose. You have 
the same dark design as Mother Demdike, and would sacrifice her—but 
she shall not go with you, neither will I.” 

“ Tut !” exclaimed the hag; “ you have lost your senses on a sudden. 
I do not want your daughter. But come away, or Mother Demdike will 

e€ us, | 

“ Do not trifle with her longer,” whispered Fancy to the hag; “ dra 
oe girl away, or you will lose her. A few moments, and it will be too 

te.” 

Mother Chattox made an attempt to obey him, but Mistress Nutter 
resisted her. 

“ Curses on her !” she muttered, “ she is too strong forme. Do thou 
help me,” she added, appealing to Fancy. 

‘I cannot,” he replied; “1 have done all I dare to help you. You 
must accomplish the rest yourself.” 

‘‘ But, my sweet imp, recollect 

“T recollect I have a master,” interrupted the familiar. 

“‘ And a mistress, too,” cried the hag; “ and she will chastise thee if 
thou art disobedient. I command thee to carry off this girl.” 

‘*T have already told you I dare not, and I now say I will not,” replied 
Fancy. 

sc Will not!” shrieked the hag. “Thou shalt smart for this. I will 
bury thee in the heart of this mountain, and make thee labour within it 
like agnome. I will set thee to count the sands on the river's bed, and 
the leaves on the forest trees. Thou shalt know neither rest nor respite.”’ 

**Ho! ho! ho!” laughed Fancy, mockingly. 

“ Dost deride me?” cried the hag. “I will do it, thou saucy jackanapes. 
For the last time, wilt obey me ?” 

‘‘No,” replied Fancy, “and for this reason—your term is out. It 
expired at midnight.” 

“It is false!” shrieked the hag, in accents of mixed terror and rage. 
‘¢T have months to run, and will renew it.” 

‘ Before midnight you might have done so, but it is now too late— 
your reign is over,” rejoined Fancy. “ Farewell, sweet mistress. We 
shall meet once again, Tonh scarcely under such pleasant circumstances 
as heretofore.” 

“It cannot be, my darling Fancy; thou art joating with me,” whim- 
pered the hag; “thou wouldst not delude thy doting mistress thus.”’ 

“TI have done with thee, foul hag,” rejoined the familiar, “and am 
right glad my service is ended. I could have saved thee, but would not, 
and delayed my return for that very purpose. Thy soul was forfeited 
when I came back to thy hut.” 

“Then curses on thee for thy treachery,” cried the hag, “and on thy 
master who deceived me in the bond he placed before me.” 

The familiar laughed hoarsely. 

“ But what of Mother Demdike?” pursued the hag. “ Hast thou no 
comfort for me? ‘Tell me her hour is likewise come, and I will forgive 
thee. But do not let her triumph over me.” 
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The familiar made no answer, but, laughing derisively, stamped upon 
the ground, and it opened to receive him. 

« Alizon!”’ cried Mistress Nutter, who, in the mean time, had vainly 
endeavoured to rouse her daughter to full consciousness, “fly with me, 
my child. The enemy is at hand.” — 

“ What enemy?” asked Alizon, faintly. ‘I have so many, that I 
know not whom you mean.” 

‘‘ But this is the worst of all—this is Mother Demdike,” cried Mistress 
Nutter. “ She would take your life. If we can but conceal ourselves for 
a short while, we are safe.” 

«“ T am too weak to move,” said Alizon; “ besides, I dare not trust 

ou. I have been deceived already. You may be an evil spirit in the 
Genie of my mother.” 

“ Oh! no, Iam indeed your own—own mother,’’ rejoined Mistress 
Nutter. ‘ Ask this old woman if it is not so.” 

“ She is a witch herself,” replied Alizon. “I will not trust either of 
you. You are both in league with Mother Demdike.” 

‘‘We are in league to save thee from her, foolish wench!” cried 
Mother Chattox, “but thy perverseness will defeat all our schemes.” 

“Since you will not fly, my child,” cried Mistress Nutter, “kneel 
down, and pray earnestly for deliverance. Pray, while there is yet time.” 

As she spoke, a growl like thunder was heard in the air, and the earth 
trembled beneath their feet. 

“Nay, now I am sure you are my mother!” cried Alizon, flinging 
herself into Mistress Nutter’s arms, ‘and I will go with you.” 

But before they could move, several dusky figures were seen rushing 
towards them. 

“ Be on your guard!” cried Mother Chattox; “here comes old Dem- 
dike with a troop. I will aid you all I can.” 

“ Down on your knees!” exclaimed Mistress Nutter. 

Alizon obeyed, but ere a word could pass her lips, the infuriated hag, 
attended by her beldame band, stood beside them. 

‘Hal who is here?” she cried. ‘ Let me see who dares interrupt my 
mystic rites.” 

And raising her hand, the black cloud hanging over the hill was rent 
asunder, and the moon shone down upon them, revealing the old witch, 
armed with the sacrificial knife, her limbs shaking with fury, and her eyes 
flashing with preternatural light. It revealed, also, her weird attendants, 
as well as the group before her, consisting of the kneeling figure of 
Alizon, protected by the outstretched arms of her mother, and further 
defended by Mother Chattox, who planted herself in front of them. 

Mother Demdike eyed the group for a moment as if she would anni- 
hilate them. 

“ Out of my way, Chattox!” she vociferated—“ out of my way, orl 
will drive my knife to thy heart.” And as her old antagonist maintained 
her ground, she unhesitatingly advanced upon her, smote her with the 
weapon, and, as she fell to the ground, stepped over her bleeding body. 

“ Now, what dost thou here, Alice Nutter?” she cried, menacing her 
with the reeking blade. 


“Tam come for my child, whom thou hast stolen from me,” replied 
the lady. 
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“Thou art come to witness her slaughter,” replied the witch, fiercely. 
“ Begone, or I will serve thee as I have just served old Chattox.” 

‘Tam not sped yet,” cried the wounded hag; “I shall live to see thee 
bound hand and foot by the officers of justice, and, certain thou wilt 
perish miserably, I shall die content.” 

‘Spit out thy last drops of venom, black viper,” rejoined Mother 
Demdike ; ‘‘ when I have done with the others, I will return and finish 
thee. Alice Nutter, thou knowest it is in vain to struggle with me. Give 
me up the girl.” 

‘Wilt thou accept my life for hers ?” said Mistress Nutter. 

“Of what account would thy life be to me?” rejoined Mother Dem- 
dike, disdainfully. “If it would profit me to take it, I would do so 
without thy consent, but I am about to make an oblation to our master, 
and thou art his already. Snatch her child from her—we waste time,” 
she added to her peri, 

And immediately the weird crew rushed forward, and, in spite of the 
miserable mother’s efforts, tore Alizon from her. 

**T told you it was in vain to contend with me,” said Mother Demdike. 

“Oh, that I could call down heaven’s vengeance upon thy accursed 
head!” cried Mistress Nutter; “but I am forsaken alike of God and 
man, and shall die despairing.” 

“Rave on, thou wilt have ample leisure,” replied the hag. ‘ And 
now bring the girl this way,” she added to the beldames; “ the sacrifice 
must be made near the beacon.” 

And as Alizon was borne away, Mistress Nutter uttered a cry of 
anguish. 

‘Do not stay here,” said Mother Chattox, raising herself with diffi- 
culty. ‘Go after her. You may yet save your daughter.” 

‘“‘ But how?” cried Mistress Nutter, distractedly. “I have no power 
now.” 

As she spoke, a dusky form rose up beside her. It was her familiar. 

“ Will you return to your duty, if I help you in this extremity?” he 
said. 

“Ay, do, do!” cried Mother Chattox. “Anything to avenge your- 
self upon that murtherous hag.” 

“Peace !” cried the familiar, spurning her with his cloven foot. 

‘“‘T do not want vengeance,” said Mistress Nutter; “1 only want to 
save my child.” vs 

“Then you consent on that condition ?” said the familiar. 

“No,” replied Mistress Nutter, firmly. ‘1 now perceive Iam not 
utterly lost, since you try to regain me. I have renounced thy master, 
and will make no new bargain with him. Get hence, tempter ! 

“Think not to escape us,” cried the familiar; “no pemitence—no 
absolution can save thee. Thy name is written on the judgment-scroll, 
and cannot be effaced. I would have aided thee; but since my offer is 
rejected, I leave thee.” 

“You will not let him go!” screamed Mother Chattox. “ Oh, that 
the chance were mine !” - a 

“Be silent, or I will beat thy brains out,” said the familiar. “ Once 
more, am I dismissed ?” 

‘« Ay, for ever,” replied Mistress Nutter. 
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And as the familiar disappeared, she flew to the spot where her child 
had been taken. ; 

About twenty from the beacon, a circle had again been formed 
by the unhallowed crew, in the midst of which stood Mother Demdike, 
with the gory knife in her hand, muttering spells and incantations, and 
performing mystical ceremonials. i 

Every now and then her companions joimed in these rites, and 
chanted a song couched in a wild, unintelligible jargon. Beside the 
witch knelt Alizon, with her hands tied behind her back, so that 
she could not raise them in supplication; her hair unbound, and cast 
loosely over her person, and a thick bandage fastened over her eyes and 
mouth. 

The initiatory ceremonies over, the old hag approached her victim, 
when Mistress Nutter forced herself through the circle, and cast herself 
at her feet. 

“ Spare her!” she cried, clinging to her knees; “it shall be weil for 
thee if thou dost so.” 

“Again interrupted!” cried the witch, furiously. “ This time I will 
show thee no mercy. Take thy fate, meddlesome woman!” 

And she raised the knife, but ere the weapon could descend, it was 
seized by Mistress Nutter, and wrested from her grasp. In another 
instant, Alizon’s arms were liberated, and the bandage removed from 
her eyes. 

‘“* Now, it is my turn to threaten. I have thee in my power, infernal 
hag,” cried Mistress Nutter, holding the knife to the witch’s throat, and 
clasping her daughter with the other arm. “ Wilt let us go ?” 

“No,” replied Mother Demdike, springing nimbly backwards. “You 
shall both die. I will soon disarm thee.” 

And making one or two passes with her hands, Mistress Nutter 
a the weapon, and instantly became fixed and motionless, with her 
daughter, equally rigid, in her arms. They looked as if suddenly turned 
to marble. 

“Now to complete the ceremonial,” cried Mother Demdike, picking 
up the knife. 

And then she began to mutter an impious address preparatory to the 
sacrifice, when a loud clangour was heard like the stroke of whetiane 
upon a bell. 

** What was that?” exclaimed the witch, in alarm. 

“Were there a clock here, I should say it had struck one,” replied 
Mouldheels. 

“It must be our master’s timepiece,” said another witch. 

“One o’clock !” exclaimed Mother Demdike, who appeared stupified 
with fear, “and the sacrifice not made—then I am lost!” 

A derisive laugh reached her ears. It proceeded from Mother Chattox, 
who had contrived to raise herself to her feet, and, tottering forward, 
now passed through the appalled circle. 

“ Ay, thy term is out—thy soul is forfeited like mine—ha! ha!” 
And hp to the ground. 

“Perhaps it may not be too late,” cried Mother Demdike, graspin 
the knife, nd veidine towards Alizon. ; 
But at this moment a bright flame shot up from the beacon. 
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Astonishment and terror seized the hag, and she uttered a loud ery, 
which was echoed by the rest of the crew. 

The flame mounted higher and higher, and burnt each moment more 
brightly, illumining the whole summit of the hill. By its light could be 
seen a band of men, some of whom were on horseback, s ing towards 
the place of meeting. 

Scared by the sight, the witches fled, but were turned by another band 
advancing from the opposite quarter. They then made towards the spot 
where their broomsticks were deposited, but, ere they could reach it, a 
third party gained the summit of the hill at this precise point, and imme- 
diately started in pursuit of them. 

Meanwhile, a young man issuing from behind the beacon, flew towards 
Mistress Nutter and her daughter. The moment the flame burst forth, 
the spell cast over them by Mother Demdike was broken, and motion and 
speech restored. 

“ Alizon !” exclaimed the young man, as he came up, “ your trials are 
over. You are safe.” 

“Oh, Richard!” she replied, falling into his arms, “have we been 
preserved by you ?” 

‘‘T am a mere instrument in the hands of Heaven,” he replied. 

Mother Demdike made no attempt at flight with the rest of the 
witches, but remained for a few moments absorbed in contemplation of 
the flaming beacon. Her hand still grasped the murderous weapon she 
had raised against Alizon, but it had dropped to her side when the fire 
burst forth. At length she turned pny to Richard, and demanded— 

“ Was it thou who kindled the beacon ?” 

“Tt was!” replied the young man. 

‘And who bade thee do it—who brought thee hither?” pursued the 
witch. 

“ An enemy of thine, old woman!” replied Richard. “ His vengeance 
has been slow in coming, but it has arrived at last.”’ 

‘‘But who is he? Isee him not!” rejoined Mother Demdike. 

‘You will see him before yon flame expires,” said Richard. “I should 
have come to your assistance sooner, Alizon,”’ he continued, turning 
to her, “ but I was forbidden. And I knew I should best ensure your 
safety by compliance with the injunctions I had received.” 

“Some guardian spirit must have interposed to preserve us,” replied 
Alizon, “for such only could have successfully combated with the evil 
beings from whom we fan been delivered.” 

“ Thy spirit is unable to preserve thee now!” cried Mother Demdike, 
aiming a deadly blow at her with the knife. But, fortunately, the 
attempt was foreseen by Richard, who caught her arm, and wrested the 
weapon from her. @ 

“Curses on thee, Richard Assheton,” cried the infuriated hag, “‘ and 
on thee, too, Alizon Device. I cannot work ye the immediate I wish. 
I cannot make ye loathsome in one another's eyes. I cannot maim your 
limbs, or blight your beauty. I cannot deliver you over to devilish pos- 
session. But I can a you a legacy of hate. What I say will 
come to . Thou, Alizon, wilt never wed Richard Assheton—never. 
Vainly shall e struggle with your destiny—vainly indulge hopes of 
happiness. Misery and despair, and an early grave, are i store for both 
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of you. He shall be to you your worst enemy, and you shall be to him 
destruction. Think of the witch’s prediction and tremble, and may her 
deadliest curse rest upon your heads.” 

“Qh, Richard!” exclaimed Alizon, who would have sunk to the ground 
if he had not sustained her, “why did you not prevent this terrible 
malediction ?” 

“ He could not,” replied Mother Demdike, with a laugh of exultation; 
“it shall work, and thy doom shall be accomplished. And now to make 
an end of old Chattox, and then they may take me where they please.” 

And she was approaching her old enemy with the intention of putting 
her threat into execution, when James Device, who appeared to start from 
the ground, rushed swiftly towards her. 

“ What art thou doing here, Jem?” cried the hag, regarding him with 
angry surprise. ‘ Dost thou not see we are surrounded by enemies? I 
cannot escape them—but thou art young and active. Away with thee!” 

“ Not without yo, granny,” replied Jem. “Ey ha’ run os fast os ey 
could to help yo. Stick fast howld on me,” he added, snatching her up 
in his arms, * an ey’n bring yo clear off yet.” 

And he set off at a rapid pace with his burden, Richard being too 
much occupied with Alizon to oppose him. 


_-- _—— eee + 





SHAKSPEREANA.—No. VIII. 


To look on the great author of the sixteenth century with the eyes of 
the nineteenth, is as ridiculous an inconsistency as that committed by the 
old stage managers, who brought Cuéo on the stage in a bob-wig, and 
Brutus with short sword and ruffles. While Shakspeare’s mind embraced 
every phase of human existence, and knew every pulsation of our common 
heart, the manners of his own age were the inexhaustible mines from 
whence he drew his illustrations— one foot in Eastcheap, the other planted 
firm in boundless space. 

His mad gallants are such as could be seen any day in the aisles of 
Paul’s—his jesters at court, or in the mansions of his wealthier patrons 
—Sir Toby Belch and Falstaff at any change-house from Westminster 
to Eastcheap. His language is of the time, his manners of the time, his 
allusions of the time also. 

With the exception of “ taking tobacco,” a new fashion, mentioned 
only once by Spencer, but repeatedly by Ben Jonson and the later 
dramatists, there is scarcely a custom or event of the century which is 
not glanced at, or from which types have not been borrowed by Shak- 
speare. He drew them from the objects around him, not merely from 
those eternal fountains of the universal poet's inspiration—* this excellent 
canopy, the air, look yu this majestical roof, fretted with golden fire” 
—the wild and wandering sea—the English stream that kisses the 
sedge, makes music o’er th’ enamelled stones, and strays 

With willing sport to the wild ocean ; 


but from the hawking-field, the bull-ring, and the very mechanism of the 
Southwark stage. He ridicules the Euphuist, laughs good-naturedly at the 
irritability of mistaken honour that drove the Mercutios of the age to rush 
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into the duello, as much as at the cowardice that led prudent Sir Andrew 
to indite so cautious a cartel, He drew bold sketches and finished pic- 
tures of the spruce courtier, the loud-voiced bully, the court-physician, 
the thievish page, the knavish serving-man, the cozening pedlar, the sot- 
tish cobbler, the sturdy forester, and the wily cut-purse. 

The manners of the age are the passe-partouts, the picklocks to every 
passage of the author that hath aught of obscurity. His wisdom was 
gathered from the highways and the byeways, “compounded of many 
simples, extracted from many objects.” Shakspeare was no sorcerer, 
breathing ever the fine element of the Midsummer Fairies, or the spirits 
of Prospero’s Indian Isle ; he knew the pulse of common humanity, and 
the oscillations between hope and fear, the pangs of despised love, the burn- 
ing fever of anger, the cold palsy of despair. He had seen the crowds 
stream past him in such incarnate forms as met the eye of Spencer. He 
had marked the protruding lips, the knitted brows, the clenched hands, 
the closed teeth, the white lip, the hot flush, the livid change, the lurid 
stare, the rolling eye, and all those distortions which are the indications of 
the deep current boiling within, hiding its black fury as the foam the fall 
of a torrent, and serving as the only visible indications of its presence. 

His own heart had been his study ; he knew its every throb, its achings, 
its scanty and short-lived joys; he had experimented upon it as the 
chemist inhales some deadly gas at the very risk of life. He had been 
jealous with Othello; he had grown, with Hamlet, weary of life; 
he had known the wild revelry of Hal, he had watched the night out 
in the cold with Sir Toby; he had played at sword and dagger with 
Master Slender. He drew strongly because he drew from life, as Plau- 
tus drew, as Moliére sketched; and without this, comedy—for it is more 
especially of his comedies that we speak—must be always a poor pinched 
exotic, . the to flower, and dwarfed when it does, 

The necessities and poverty of the stage led inevitably to the anachron- 
isms of Shakspeare, and no attention was paid to keeping, in the produe- 
tion of a play. The dresses were either cast-off suits or of the newest 
fashion. The masque had scenes, but the stage had none; and whether 
Burbage strutted as Macbeth, or Shakspeare as the Danish monarch, they 
worea like the Venice hose, the long doublet, the rapier, and the cloak. 
Their enchantment was in the word, the action, and the gesture ; and even 
the “ Siege of Troy” became at once intelligible to unlettered spectators by 
a sprinkling of contemporaneous manners. Dramatic writers, accustomed 
to write quick, and to please the most ignorant, adopted a conventional 
jargon, at once understood, and at last demanded as a right. 

Let us, then, briefly review the advan which the era of Shakspeare 
presented to the poet, the manager, the dramatist, and the man. 

He arose in an age in which the discordant elements of society were 
still widely and picturesquely contrasted. Men were individualised, and 
stood forth in strong relief ; the effects of a great moral reformation 
were still traceable in all ranks of society; the land had been veer 
and re-formed; the dense, torpid masses broken into light and shade, — 
hill and dale. The nation was alive; its energies unblunted by the 
drowsy lethargy of peace ; its heart beating loud with patriotism. Like 
the lion of their own escutcheon, it stood at bay against innumerable ene- 
mies—‘ malice domestic, foreign levy.” Society was seething with intel- 
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lectual life. In the same city lived a Bacon and a Shakspeare—the two 
monarchs of separate realms; in the same camp, an Essex and a Raleigh. 
It was the golden time—the Augustan age—the climax—the zenith of 
the nation’s real progress; growing at once in a night, like the Dragon’s 
seed of Cadmus, Baghel sprang from infancy to manhood. . 

It remained for after ages to strike a second empire's root in the anti- 
podes, to darken the seas with our sails, to cancel principalities by a stroke 
of the pen. It sufficed for Elizabeth’s reign to confirm England for ever 
as a Protestant state; to make her hailed as the bulwark of the Reformed 
faith ; to make her renowned to the end of time for writers who, in one 
short life, surpassed all the centuries of labour of the Grecian sages; to 
give birth to creations of new schools of poetry, and new and more perfect 
systems of philosophy. Tbe Elizabethan dramatists were great pioneers 
of mental progress, who not only let in daylight on the primeval woods, 
but reared their towers and palaces where the wilderness had stood. They 
were no rude-formed Titans, gigantic but grotesque ; their works wore 
not the majestic raaecue = of the Egyptian Sphinx; they were sublime 
as the Pyramids, beautiful as the Belvedere Apollo. Their style had every 
gradation, from the massive simplicity of the Saxon to the inexhaustible 
variety of the Decorated ; from the Asiatic barbarity of the Doric to the 
culminating point of grace, strength, and beauty of the Corinthian. They 
realised the fable of the Indian flower, that springs up, flowers, arrives 
at maturity, and sheds its seed in a single night. They passed at once 
through all the tedious metamorphoses which frail man is compelled to 
undergo, and which all the changes of Nature typify. They were at 
once the infant, the man, the sage ; they possessed the freshness and 
fragrance of the morn, the fiery splendour of noon, the melanchol 
grandeur of the sunset ; they passed in a lifetime from the hut of the 
savage to the palace of the Eastern king, from the coat of skins to the 
broidered mantle of the monarch. The discovery of classic lore, like a 
buried city heaped with the minutest details of life, had awakened mental 
activity as much as the discovery of a new hemisphere. The patriotism 
of the age, and the blessings of printing, rendered the ancient history of 
their country, and its connexion with the Continent, familiar to English 
minds. Their fathers had shared in the wars of the Roses and the 
cruelties of the early persecutions. Abbeys were still newly defaced—ruins 
of a religion whose fallen spirit still sat like a Banshee wailing beside the 
ruined fane and broken cross. Commerce and a love of travel brought 


-wonders, like rich wares, from the furthest India. The age had all the 


freshness, eagerness, and restlessness of youth, all the inflexible courage 
of manhood, all the calm contemplativeness of age. Later centuries 
may have brought more startling wonders to light, may have lent us 
spells that make the fine elements, the imperceptible vapour, the pen- 
dulous air, spirits to do our bidding; earth may since have opened to us 
her cavernous jaws, to disclose treasures greater than those of the Pre- 
Adamite kings ; but never was there—never has there been an age in 
which the spirit of God moved more visibly upon the face of the waters, 
or in which was more clearly heard those divine words, “ Let there be 


light !” 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


[At the present moment, when the eyes of Europe are fixed on the nephew of 
him once hailed Emperor of France, and countless opinions exist as segurde his 
future policy and designs, perhaps the following pen-and-ink sketch of his great 
prototype—the man whom, in his political acts at least, he seems zealously en- 
deavouring to imitate—may not be inappropriate. | 


Foremost ’mid men we place in glory’s train— 

A beacon that may warning light impart— 
Behold a man, by conquest doomed to gain 

All for which pants the high-aspiring heart! 
Not proud his birth, not stalwart was his frame, 

But his soul grasped the world; his eye could dart 
Deep into breasts; dominion, glory, fame, 

Filled his lone dreams; he plann’d, would act his part, 
The means, his sword unsheathed in favouring hour, 
And his strong will the lever of his power. 


Mercy, and charity, and truth, and love, 

He banished from his more than stoic breast; 
For such might bar his aims; his hopes above 

Were lightly held, one earthly prize possessed. 
No scruple checked him in his bold career, 

No conscience whispered, no remorse oppressed — 
A man without a heart, without a fear, 

In action, fire—an icicle at rest, 
Prudent, yet daring, with the gift to bind 
Hearts to his cause—so ruled this master-mind! 


Centuries produce a bard, and centuries pass 
Ere one Napoleon rises on the scene, 
Or earth were too much troubled, and the mass, 
Though it applaud, were swept with scythe too keen. 
Yet glory doth so blind, that men will bear 
Privation and affliction, while they ween 
Their leader’s fame and growing power they share; 
Bright looks the landscape, woods and meadows green, 
But winter comes, when no young leaf shall wave; 
And glory hath its winter—man his grave. 


*T was not to spread enlightenment he fought; 
*T was not to render blest exhausted France; 
No high-soul’d aim, no world-wide good he sought: 
Self he but worshipp’d, self he would advance. 
Thus life he spared not; those who loved him fell, 
He shed no tear; he ever scorned romance; 
His breast to fine emotion could not swell: 
All things were trained by fate, or born of chance: 
His very crimes, he thought, were doomed to be; 
He stood ’mong men—the “ Child of Destiny!” 


Yet was Napoleon moulded for his age, _ 
Though void of good, a mighty spirit still; 
A subtile statesman, a deep-seeing sage, 
The dangerous post he seized he well could fill. 
Since o’er bowed Europe Cwsar's eagle flew, 
One hath but equalled him in martial skill; 
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How rare in earlier day defeat he knew! 

Victory the very vassal of his will: — 
Allenergy, resource, and depth, and wile, : 
He seemed to force, not court, proud Fortune's smile. 


Earth's troubler fell at last: Napoleon’s star 
At Waterloo went down to rise no more; 
He who had driv’n o’er necks Power's iron car, 
Whose deeds loud fame had trumped from shore to shore, 
Who built up thrones, or crushed them in a day, 
The arbiter of nations, at whose door 
Monarchs obsequious waited, while his sway 
O’er half the West his fiery eagles bore— 
How little now ! how weak! how changed in all! 
Of those who flattered, who will weep his fall ? 


Tis well; to climb the steep is bravery’s task; 
Th’ aspiring spirit is a noble thing; 

But when too far we strain, too much we ask, 
And scatter misery from Ambition’s wing, 

*T were better live obscure, and die unknown. 
Oh! who may tell the secret pangs that wring 

Thy heart, successful Crime?—the tear, the groan, 
Napoleon caused to others, did they sting? 

Ah! yes, hard bosoms are not always steeled ; 

Sharp, deadly, is the sword Remorse can wield. 


The mountain eagle in his iron cage, 
The captive tiger never more to roam, 
Less pining than in sullen gloom and rage— 
So dwelt Napoleon in his island-home. 
And should he stir men’s passions, fight no more? 
His charging troops were now the breaker’s foam, 
His trumpet the loud winds, his cannon’s roar 
The thunder when it shook heaven’s awful dome; 
Yet might his own drear thoughts form deadlier foes, 
With which his soul might strive till life’s dark close. 


And, oh ! what thoughts! in silence and alone, 
No action to disturb the spectral train, 
How torturing mem’ries, long in shadow thrown, 
Would come back flashing on the busy brain! 
Myriads had then been living but for him; 
Battle, and fire, pale Woe, the cold, cold slain, 
Again he saw; the stars of fate were dim, 
His laurels ashes, crimes and schemes in vain— 
Ye who would win a conqueror’s trophied name, 
Behold, and envy not this child of fame ! 


He died: the world’s disturber now was still, 
The thunderbolt was quenched in death’s deep sea, 
The dire voleano shook no more the hill, 
The meteor had gone out no more to be. 
What doom awaits that soul beyond the grave, 
It is not ours to say. Heaven’s stern decree 
Is launched at guilt, es Love can guiltiest save; 
Or whither on death’s shore shall millions flee ? 


He died, his blazoned name not claiming tears, 
But casting terror’s shade on future years. 











THE SNOW KING. 
By Exuis Yore. 


[One of the many poetical names which the German ts have given to the 
angel of death, is “The Snow King.”] vi . 


THERE was once upon a time a king who had three daughters, the 
youngest of whom was but a little child when the elder were statel 
maidens. The city, where was the king’s palace, lay in a rich and fertile 
valley; but his daughters, after the death of the queen, their mother, were 
sent to a castle among the lofty mountains which surrounded the plain, 
for there the air was more pure, and they were kept apart from the world, 
till the time when it was customary for the royal maidens to be shown 
to the court. 

Greatly were the elder princesses disappointed when they were sent to 
the lonely castle, for already they had begun to consider themselves 
women. And they bewailed their solitude bitterly together, but behaved 
scornfully to their little sister, and left her almost alone. 

So the child-princess roamed in the castle garden, and made herself 
friends of the birds and flowers, till she understood their language, and 
could speak to them. The sisters had come to the castle when the sum- 
mer was in its prime, and only the far-off summits of the mountains were 
clothed with snow; the flowers in their terrace gardens were glowing in 
their brightest beauty, and the birds happy and joyous, the nightingale 
singing every night among the orange-trees, and the swallows hovering 
around the tall battlements. 

But ‘it could not be always May,” and the little princess soon saw 
that there was a change. 

“Why does the sun not shine so long as it used to do?” she asked the 
nightingale. 

And the nightingale answered, 

“Because the Snow King is coming.” 

‘Who is the Snow King?” said the princess. 

But the nightingale said, 

‘‘ Thou wilt know soon enough, little one; his cold breath withered 
my bride, the rose, last night, and I go to seek her in a brighter land.” 

So he spread his wings and flew away. There were no sweet songs 
that night among the orange-boughs. 

‘Who can this Snow King be ?” thought the little princess ; and she 
asked her sisters, but they answered, OSES 

“ Don’t trouble us, little one!’’ So the princess thought in silence of 
the Snow King. 

Next morning she saw all her friends, the swallows, assembled on the 
battlements of a terrace which looked to the south. Many of them were 
flying backward and forward, es if to try the strength of their wings, 
and all were speaking of some long journey. 

“ What is — ?” said heoulnents to an old swallow, whose nest 
had been built beside her window. 
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“The Snow King is coming,’ 
his presence.” 
— Is typos terrible, this Snow King ?”’ asked the little maiden. 

But the swallow answered, 

“ Thanks to my fleet wings, I never saw him; we go to a brighter land 
when we feel his chilly breath.” 

“ Where is that land ?” said the princess. 

“ Many a long day’s journey over the sea,” said the swallow, shaking 
her head. “ Even my strong wings are often weary, and many of tlie young 
ones, though they are so brisk now, drop from fatigue into the deep 
waters, and are drowned. But better this, than all to remain and be slain 
by the Snow King. Good-bye, little princess, till summer returns.” 
And the swallow spread her wings and flew away southward, followed by 
her tribe, and the princess watched till the last disappeared. 

“He must be a terrible destroyer, this Snow King,” said she. 

And when, in time, she saw the sweet flowers all perish, and the green 
leaves wither and fall, she again thought “‘ he must be a cruel destroyer.” 

One day, when roaming through her desolate garden, she came to the 
sunny bank, where in spring the sweet cyclamens had grown, and found 
it covered with pale, fragile flowers. 

“ What are you, pale ones?” she said. 

And the flowers answered, 

“ We are cyclamens.” 

“ But you are pale and scentless,” said the little lady ; “and my 
cyclamens were sweet, bright flowers.” 

“ They were children of the sun and the spring,” answered the cycla- 
mens ; ‘and we are daughters of autumn and the Snow King.” 

“ Of the cruel Snow King?” cried the princess. 

Then the cyclamens blushed with anger, and said, “ He is not cruel, 
but a faithful servant of the Mightiest of All.” 

And they bowed their heads, for their tiny delicate lips could not utter 
~ great name. Nor would they speak again to the princess that 

ay. 

‘And the King of the Winds drove in his winged chariot round the 
castle that night, laughing as he broke down the trees of the pine forest 
in his rapid flight. 

And the little princess trembled at his wild mirth; but her sister, the 
Princess Tempesta, said, 

“ Truly he is a bold fellow, this King of the Winds! I should choose 
him for my lover, to bear me on his strong wings round the world.” 

And the King of the Winds laughed louder without. 

Now, the names of these princesses were derived from those of three 
mighty monarchs, who had ruled the earth at the time of their nativity. 

The King of the Winds was at war with the earth and the sea when 
the eldest was born, and they called her Tempesta. The Queen of 
Night was reigning at the birth of the second, and she was named Noc- 
turna. But the Snow King had laid the chains of the first frost upon the 
ground on the day of the youngest’s birth, and her name was Glaciélla. 

Next day the castle garden was covered with branches, which the King 
of the Winds had torn down and strewn about, in his wild glee. And the 
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a cyclamens were almost hidden by a pile of leaves he had flung over 
em. 

“ He too is a destroyer,” said the princess, as she cleared them away. 

“ And a more ruthless one than the Snow King,” said the cyclamens, 
‘for he sends nothing to comfort for what he takes away. Our father 
wraps the cold earth in his warm white mantle, and hangs bri ht gems all 
around. Thou shalt see thy castle wear a crown of icicles anil its towers.” 

And shall you live during his reign?” asked Glaciélla. 

But the pale blossoms sighed, and answered, 

“ Our father breathed on the earth where we lay sleeping, and said, 

Arise, little ones, and comfort the earth for the beautiful things she has 
lost. When a few days are over, you shall return to rest.’ So we have 
but a few days to live, little princess,’’ murmured the flowers, sadly ; 
“ but many others will survive and flourish. This bright holly-tree 
thinks the Snow King’s reign the best of all.” 

“That it is,” said the tall holly. “ My berries blush with very glad- 
ness when they feel his kiss. He is a good fellow; I'd go to the death 
for him.” 

And the holly rustled his shining mail, while the cyclamens nodded 
applause. 

“ Well said, cousin holly,” cried a polished laurel. ‘ My grandfather 
came from a land in the south, to which these giddyheads, the swallows, 
have flown. He often told us that the good Snow King never came 
there, and that, in consequence, there were many miles of lesie sand, 
where nothing can grow. And even the stately children of man, when 
they traverse these deserts, often die from heat and thirst, and leave 
their bones whitening in the sun, save when the King of the Winds 
whirls over them the red sand. It is an awful covaley " 

“A terrible country, indeed!” said the holly. And the cyclamens 
trembled. 

Does the Snow King ever visit the land where the nightingale has 
gone ?’’ asked Glacieélla. 

“ Yes,” said the laurel; ‘he has better taste than the swallows. Thy 
sister’s lover, the King of the Winds, had come from that land last night, 
and I heard him talking of it to the almond-tree. He said that there 
was perpetual summer in the plain; but around it are snowy mountains, 
on whose summits never mortal foot hath trod. Even the eagle’s strong 
pinions fail before he reaches the snowy crest of Mount Massis, where the 
Snow King has fixed his palace. The King of the Winds had been 
visiting him there, and he whispered to the almond-tree that it was so 
near the stars, that they hear the songs of the angels.” 

“ Oh, that I could hear the angels’ song!” said the little princess. 

But a wise old owl, who sat in the laurel-tree, shook his grave head, 
and said : ; 

“The Snow King must first lay his hand upon thine heart.” 

And Glaciélla returned to the castle. 

Now her sisters were conversing, and the Princess Tempesta said : 

“Sister, the King of the Winds was sighing round my window all last 
night, and he says that if I will, I shall be his queen, and he will carry 
me up among the stars, where the angels are singing. 
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Then the little princess, whom they heeded not, repeated the words of 
the wise owl— : Y» 

“The Snow King must first lay his hand upon thine heart. 

And the sisters laughed at her words, and said : 

“Thou ever speakest of the Snow King! Why dost thou not seek 
him in his palace among the mountains ?”’ 

On the next morning the ground was covered with snow, and the owl 
laughed at the little princess, saying, ; 

“ Ah, little sleeper! the Snow King was here last night.” 

“ My lord owl,” said Glaciélla, “do you know if he has a palace 
among our mountains, as my sisters say ?” 

But the owl was sleepy, and he only winked at Glaciélla, with his 

at golden eyes. 

And the little princess often roamed into the forest, and among the 
hills, seeking for the Snow King; but she never found him. And 
though his mantle often lay in the castle garden, yet his light footsteps 
left no trace to tell whither he had gone. 

And bright summer came again, and time passed on, and Glaciélla 
never found the Snow King. But the owl said: 

‘Be patient, little one; in good time shall he lay his hand upon 
thine heart.” 

So years went by. 

And one year came, when God let loose the plague-fiend over the 
land, and he smote the two elder sisters with deadly sickness. 

And all their ladies and maidens fled from them; but their sister 
waited on them night and day. 

Oh, that I could save them!” she said one night, as she looked upon 
each pale, altered face. 

And she was aware of a majestic Presence at their side. 

And a great and solemn awe came over the princess, for she knew, in 
that still and immortal beauty, the dark-winged angel of death. 

And the owl perched upon the moonlit casement, and said : 

** Now thou beholdest the Snow King !” 

But Glaciélla was strong in love for Lec sisters, and she bowed before 
the mighty spirit. 

“Slay them not, O Snow King!” she said. ‘“ Leave them, even as 
the pale cyclamens, to console the earth for the beautiful things thou 
hast taken away.” 

And the ra! of the Winds wailed mournfully without in the moon- 
light night, for he might not enter where the awful shadow was hanging 
over his bride. 

But the countenance of the angel was sad, and he answered, 

“My mandate is from the throne of Heaven, and one young life I 
must bear away.”’ 

Then the princess arose, and stood before the death-angel. 

“They love each other so much,” she said; “one would pine away 
without the other, and my father would be bereft of two children. But 
they will not miss me—fulfil upon me thy mandate. Lay thine hand 
upon my heart, O Snow King! for my soul longs to hear the songs of 
the angels.” 
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Even the owl turned away his head, as the angel, with a calm and 
melancholy smile, folded her in his arms, and laid his cold hand upon her 
heart. It was beating strong and high, but its throbs became quieter— 
then, oh, so still! 

And the angel of death soared out of the castle window, bearing in his 
arms another ransomed soul far above the stars. 

The sun shone brightly next morning, and through the land went a 
voice, that the plague was stayed. 

And when the frightened attendants ventured back to the castle, and 
looked into the sick chamber, they saw the elder princesses sleeping 
sweetly, with the hues of health returning to their cheeks. 

But the smile on the lips of the younger was of calm and mournful 
majesty. 

She was dead. 

‘*T think, Sir Owl,” remarked the Jaurel, when the grey old bird re- 
turned to his nest among the branches, “ that our little princess has at 
length attained more than her wish. I saw her last night omer from the 
castle in the arms of the Snow King. When the King of the Winds 
next visits the palace on Mount Massis, he will find that the Snow King 
has a bride there.” 

But the owl answered, sadly, 

“ Nay, friend laurel; but when next he listens among the stars, he will 
hear a new angel singing in Paradise.” 





THE MIGHTY RUMOUR OF THE CITY, 


THERE was a Rumour in the street at the still hour of midnight, it was 
borne onwards by the low moaning wind, hither and thither, past alleys 
and courts, down dark and pestilential ways, to cellars and garrets, to the 
dens of misery and crime, the haunts of robbery and violence, the gin- 
palaces and spirit-shops—aye, to the very cesspools of vice and of 
murder ! 

The old dames came rushing from out of doors and archways, — 
upwards their blue checked aprons to shelter their furrowed cheeks an 
aching jaws from the cold night air, as they huddlea together in small 
knots, talking, coughing, and jabbering in Babel-like murmurs, casting 
their eyes towards the sky ; but it was but black and lurid, not a star 
glistened in the purple hemisphere ; no flood of scarlet light, like some 
northern meteor, told that the devouring element—fire, was licking with 
lambient flame some rich and precious store, or the treasured wealth of 
some vast warehouse, nor yet the cunning mechanism of the factory, or 
refined penates of some dilettante’s villa ! 

It came onwards like a mighty rushing wind, as the whirlpool of the 
ocean, or the simoon of the desert, encircling and embracing each beau- 
tisome atom that in mad temerity dared to meet its course. Children 
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shuddered in their cribs, and wept in fear and awe; the mechanic and 
labourer left the gin-shops and tap-rooms, and came forth tattered and 
tired, wondering, amazed, and inquiring! Whence arose the din, the 
noise, the yells, the tramp of feet, the roar of voices? The guardian 
of the night, the faithful Peeler, leaves the warm nook of the lawyer's 
kitchen, its beef and pickles, its Molly—whose fat and waving sides 
seemed as the concentrated suet of some two hundred bullocks—and its 
cheerful fire, and rushes into the cold, and bleak, and dreary street. He 
eyes the purple sky, it is not there; he tries the street doors in quick suc- 
cession, they all are fast; he hears no cry of “ Stop thief!” no song of 
«« We wont go home till morning,” no “ Lul, lul, la, littie,” no smashing 
of gas-lamps, or wrenching off of knockers. The sentinel on his post 
cries, “ Who goes there?” in hurried accents, and paces his narrow beat 
with slow and faultering tread. His challenge is unheard, or at least un- 
answered. The outcasts of the pavé, with their paled cheeks rouged, 
their hectic cough flavoured with the deadly poison of “all sorts,” their 
gay colour and flaunting dresses and bright parasols, came fluttering on- 
wards—a shadowy throng. The thief and the robber, the beggar and 
the bully, left the objects of their crime and dishonesty, averting for a 
day the fatal hour of death or transportation, and, like a foul malaria, 
came teeming adown the way ! 

Reporters, too, were there—penny-a-liners, ready to dish up the tasty 
entrées of scandal or horror. The Times was there, but no capitalist 
was on Change; the Bank was closed, and the moneyed interest was at 
per. The Post was there, but no Lady Fitzfluke walked on the slopes 
at night, no Prince of Puppiedukem led to the hymenial altar the lovely 
and accomplished daughter of Herbert MacSneykes. The Herald was 
there, too; but the theories of Protection slept for a while in the tomb 
of silence and of night, and my Lord Derby and Coningsby were wrapt 
in slumber. And the Vews,—but its charta was laid on the shelf. The 
Manchester school were with the drowsy God of Sleep, and its views of 
a standing army clogged for very age and inanity ! 

* . . * * * 

The church-clock tolled the hour of one—midnight; it was taken up, 
and echoed and re-echoed through the streets of the mighty city, until 
lost in distance. And the voice of the morning spoke, “Child of the 
world, remember well the experience of thy youth—how, in the inno- 
cency of thy guileless heart, thou held sacred to folly and jest the first 
day of April.” 

Then, O sapient reader, a light broke in upon me, and e’en so we, 


you, and I, were wise alone in our own conceit, and had this day been 
made April fools of! 
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MAN PROPOSES. 
BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


Cuaprer II. 


The gods take pleasure oft, when haughty mortals 
On their own pride erect a mighty fabric, 

By slightest means to lay their towering schemes 
Low in the dust, and teach them they are nothing. 


THomson’s Coriolanus. 


‘Now, Helen,” said Herbert, “Iam going, as I promised, to tell you 
of my brother’s infatuation—my brother’s marriage—the narration of 
which, with the various incidents connected with it, will not only interest, 
but amaze you, convincing you, as it will, ‘that truth is strange— 
stranger than fiction.’ I shall give you, however, merely the simple out- 
lines of the history which contains so many startling and dramatic facts, 
omitting all unnecessary digressions; and I must beg of you to refrain 
from all interruptions or exclamations, and suffer me to proceed consecu- 
tively, as if you were listening to the reading of a tale out of the ‘ Mille 
et Une Nuits,’ the one I am about to relate being quite as marvellous as 
any found in the Arabian book; so take your work, and attend mutely 
and patiently. 

“ About six years from the present period a young lady became an in- 
mate of the parsonage-house close to the hall. She was an orphan niece 
of the Rev. Mark Trevor, to whom my brother had presented the living, 
and, there being no prospect of a family, Mrs. Trevor gladly and grate- 
fully accepted the charge of the innocent and artless girl she thought Pro- 
vidence had committed to her maternal solicitude. Laura Trevor was 
just sixteen, lovely, guileless, susceptible, and ignorant of the world and 
its dark designs. Sir Charles saw her at church, the only place which I 
allowed him to frequent unaccompanied by myself, never, of course, sus- 
pecting danger to him there, and not being able to stand Trevor's over 
self-righteousness. He was instantly captivated with her YS rena 
for, truly, ‘to see her was to love her.’ But, nervous from ill iealth, and 
timid from seclusion, it was a long time ere he confessed the impression 
which she had made on his heart, even to himself, and considerably longer 
before he acknowledged it to me; but when I did learn the most unex- 
pected and imminent peril which threatened to overthrow my darling 
projects, I was overwhelmed with astonishment and terror. However, I 
recovered my presence of mind in time not to betray my agitation and 
surprise, even assuming an air of satisfaction, and, with consummate 
villany, congratulating him on his prospect of happiness, extolling the 
object of his preference in terms of such unmeasured adulation as would 
have appeared fulsome to a less enamoured and enervated imagination, 
leaving him delighted with the consciousness that in marrying he should 
not lose my affection,—an event which he rather apprehended, and which 
I secretly resolved he should not risk. opt 

“ The first step which I took to accomplish this laudable intention was 
to destroy the possibility of my brother’s success with Laura Trevor, for 
as yet he had not dreamed of making his feelings known to her, satisfied 
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with brooding over them in the silent depths of his own bosom, in all the 
bashful luxury of a first pure love; and this my coadjutor most skilfully 
and effectually enabled me to effect, by supplying a substitute to antici- 
pate the tenderness my brother so coveted.” 

“ Oh, Heaven !” mentally ejaculated the horrified and disgusted Helen, 
“ what depravity !” 

‘He had a friend and schoolfellow,” continued Herbert, ‘“ who had 
enlisted when quite a boy, through some slight family disagreement, who 
was eminently handsome and insinuating, endowed by nature with all 
those gifts of person and qualities of mind so dangerously fascinating to 
the young and unsuspicious. He happened to be stationed at a military 
depdt at no great distance from the scene of our diabolical operations, but, 
from pride and shame, had never ventured to revisit his native village, 
except to steal an occasional glimpse at the familiar haunts of his child- 
hood, to feed that morbid regret which early associations engender in the 
bosom of even the most profligate and hardened; so that he was, as it 
were, a stranger in the land of his fathers. He was to resume the ap- 
pearance and manners of a gentleman (no difficult task for one so elegant 
and accomplished), come on a fishing excursion to the quiet and secluded 
village of Dalton, with its romantic scenery, its abundant trout-stream, 
and its remoteness from the noise, dissipation, and vice of a large town ; 
for our gentleman was to be of studious habits and moral principles, so as 
to gain a footing with more facility in the family of the truly exemplary 
divine. I, of course, was to furnish the means of expenditure; I, of 
course, was to cbtain leave of absence for him, which I did by forging a 
medical certificate, stating the alarming state of his old mother’s health. 
In fact, 1, of course, was to sacrifice present honour, present fortune, and 
present manliness and integrity, for future dignity, future wealth, future 
rectitude; and cheaply did I seem to purchase such possessions. 

** As we clearly foresaw, on the day following the morning and evening 

appearance of the handsome and prepossessing stranger at church, the good 
and unsuspecting clergyman called at the inn to pay his pastoral respects 
to Mr. Augustus Fitzroy, for with Mr. Trevor the simple rights of primi- 
tive hospitality were most imperative; as a proof, without the slightest 
reference to previous character—without the slightest personal knowledge 
—he took this unknown by the hand, and instantly introduced him into the 
hallowed precincts of his own domestic hearth. This first interview was 
— followed by the closest and most unreserved intimacy, when all 
the subtle powers of a wondrously perverse and wicked mind were dis- 
played to enchant and entrap the beauteous creature, destined to destrue- 
tion by monstrous treachery. ‘These exquisite family reunions, coupled 
with a few secret, and consequently even more exquisite assignations, with 
their ever-violated oaths of eternal fidelity, threatenings of self-immolation, 
tears, frenzy, and all the battery of well-acted passion and despair, com- 
—_ overcame the resolution of the tender and yielding Laura; and, 
earing to injure the man whom she imagined loved her with an equal 
warmth and sincerity, in the estimation of rich and powerful relatives, 
who entertained other and higher matrimonial views for him, and whose 
displeasure, if he were to peril it, would ruin him for ever, she consented 
to an elopement and secret marriage. 


“T thought I should have expired with exultation as my brother flung 
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himself on my bosom in an agony of disappointment and despair, sobbing 
in the wild tumultuous anguish of a bursting heart, and telling me he 
was just on the point of declaring his love, that he had just summoned up 
courage so to do, when he was prostrated by the flight of his angel idol. 

‘He fancied my heart beat for sympathy, and he thanked me, and 
blessed me for my compassion ; but it was for joy it throbbed—joy, at the 
certainty that nothing now could wrest fortune from my grasp, for the 
only being who could so have done was far away in the arms of 
another.” 

“Poor Sir Charles!” exclaimed Helen, bursting into tears, “what a 
blow for him !” 

“ It was an awful blow—a very awful blow—but, after a time of intense 
mental and corporeal suffering, he rose above it; that is, in so far as one 
utterly without earthly hope, earthly gladness, could be said to rise above 
the surges of despair which had overwhelmed him in their tempest-foam, 

“‘T was his sole comforter—his sole confidant. I alone was the witness 
of his tears for himself, his prayers for her; I, in fact, was now more 
necessary to him than ever; the one creature which shared the spirit’s 
fondness with the creator. Satisfied, after such a shock, that he should 
never marry, he importuned me so to do, mentioning you as in every way 
calculated to make me happy; and he was right, judging of me as he 
knew me, but he only knew my artificial nature, not my real; he did not 
know how I was enthralled by vice, wedded to libertinism; nor did you. 
He urged me to consider of this the more, as his fast-failing health made 
him dread lest he should not live to behold and bless the child of the bro- 
ther he so loved—had such reason to love. I need not recal our mutual 
enslavement, Helen, how I wooed and won a heart so full of truth as to 
believe all as truthful; you knew not my motives for swearing fealty to 
you, and naturally gave me credit for purer inducements; it was only 
after, and when too late to retract your plighted word, to recede from the 
precipice you had unwarily approached, that you discovered that you had 
become the wife of the veriest ingrate, that the passion I so ardently pro- 
fessed was simulated, that the heart you thought your own, was, and had 
been for years, devoted to another; that life was a blank for you, and hap- 
piness a dream. I should not touch on these points, I assure you, but 
a they are necessary links to concatenate the chain of my eventful 

istory.” 

“You might have allowed me tacitly to have supplied the hiatus with 
my own aggrieved convictions of the hypocrisy practised upon me, but 
you are as equally devoid of delicacy as affection, sir.” 

‘And you of compliment, madam.” 

“You force me to say unkind things, from your indifference to my 
feelings, —bitternesses which, however, still wound my own breast the most 
severely,”’ 

« That has yet to be tested. I am not so totally lost to all sense of my 
individual baseness—of your worth and excellence, as you may probably 
suppose—not so exempted from flashes of compunction for that hypocrisy 
and deceit as my outward dark and hateful hardihood would imply; you 
must not imagine, that because I can grovel on in penury and prodiigney> 
with a mistress as depraved and brutalised as myself, that I should not 
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revolt at such apathetic beggary if shared—if companioned with a virtu- 
ous, refined, ee creer tis wife. No, no, no, Helen, in this fatal mar- 
iage of my brother, you really lost your husband—and for ever.” 

“ What! if I am willing to struggle with you and poverty—to feel it 
no burden—to beat back its overwhelming waves with the strong arms 
of renovated resolution—to rise above them—to lift you above them—to 
set you safely on the rock of conjugal affection, with only the summer- 
stream of calm delight to ripple at your feet? Oh, Herbert! only grant 
me the blessed opportunity—only abandon your turbulent passions—only 
seek the haven of peace this breast will afford you, and you will bestow 
on me far, far more happiness than the entire wealth of your brother—the 
entire wealth of the world—could purchase. Only believe in the utter 
impossibility of success attending schemes so nefarious ; or, if it does, it 
will be but to mock you with a phantom of prosperity here—with the 
reality of adversity hereafter. Only believe me in this, as if I spake by 
inspiration, and you will never hear aught save the song of thanksgiving 
from my lips—never see aught save the smile of laudation in mine eyes. 
Never! my husband, never! ‘The day would be too fleeting to evince 
my felicity, the night too brief to pray for its continuance !” 

“Then you deem it no tax of patience—no penalty on fortitude, to 

lod on in this eternal round of privation and misery, expending the 
refulgence of life on the midnight of discontent, which, like the wintry 
moonbeam, sheds light, but not warmth, on the icicles it causes to 
sparkle ?” 

‘T should not, upon the conditions I have just stated.” 

* No conditions could reconcile you to such abjectness—you, a gentle- 
woman; it is impossible! The wretch born in a hovel, who eats the 
bread of indigence —who beholds all his co-mates eat the same, and with 
the relish which habitual degradation lends to the offal garbage of un- 
savoury famine—who sinks step by step into the abyss of crime and 
infamy, until the prison-gates, for a time, bar his career—feels not the 
sickening horror of the treadwheel’s dizzy and monotonous infliction, like 
one born out of due season, as it were, as I was, to be harnessed to the 
more agonising millwheel of an ever-grinding, and yet most unproductive 
poverty. He, in his stolid ignorance, has to struggle with no shame of 
birth—contend with no mortification of disgraced ancestry—combat with 
no compunction of ruined fame and tarnished honour; he sins unwit- 
tingly —he forfeits his soul unheedfully ; his greatest, most appalling tur- 
pitude, wears an aspect of easy confidence, for who among: his fellows 
shrinks from his derelictions from virtue—upbraids him with his lapse 
from honesty? The happy equality of his class silences all scruples, and 
banishes all decorum; while I—while I, O God! elevated above the 
oblivion which overlooks decency, am for ever visible to the eye of scorn 
—for ever present to the gaze of contempt and obloquy; and yet you 
talk of conditions, forsooth! There are no conditions to be made with 

high-born want and starvation. But to proceed. Why did you inter- 
rupt me? I was, in the ardour of retrospection, lost for the moment to 
the frigid vis inertia of the present. If you cannot merely listen to me 
in silence, I will leave the odious account unfinished, which, in truth, I 
would prefer, for I am weary of its detestable details.” 
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“Pray tell me all, as you promised. 
until you have done.” 


“My brother, as you are aware, made me a most liberal allowance on 
our marriage, 80 I have no occasion to enlarge on that subject, nor the 
manner in which that allowance has been forestalled and squandered in 
reckless prodigality, until, like every other bankrupt, I am conscious of 
extravagance when too late to repair it; or rather, I went on in its fatal 
indulgence, hoping one day to compensate you for all, by placing you in 
the station which you are so fitting to adorn, feeling in the perversity of 
my nature, that as surely as I could be proud of my wife, so surely should 
I love, and admire, and homage her, and none but her; for, possessing 
no innate sense of justice, no veneration for obscure merit, my passions 
and prejudices must be swayed by public opinion—public applause; and 
hence, when you had become the cynosure of every wondering eye, so 
would you become the load-star of my heart—the idol of my soul. Who 
would not have imagined that, ere long, such you would have become, 
depending, as it did, on the removal of one uncertain life only, to effect 
this transformation from grief and disgrace to joy and splendour? Was 
not the sole, whole, only obstacle of success for ever put aside? Was 
not the only woman whom my brother had ever had the courage to 
think tenderly of, married, and beyond the reach of his affection? I was 
so convinced that he would never attach himself to another, so posi- 
tive of inheriting his fortune in the natural course of events, it being 
strictly entailed, that I resigned myself to the intoxication of hope, 
giving up all anxiety on his account, on my own; laying aside all former 
fears, all former vigilance, all former cautions, all former respect ; treat- 
ing him with the most chilling neglect, and leaving him at full liberty to 
drag on his solitary and wearisome existence to the grave, to which, to 
all appearance, he was fast hastening, for I was sick of playing the part 
of a spy—heartily sick ; disgusted with being any longer the hypocrite, 
it was too fatiguing, too profitless, too restraining. His only recourse 
against the ennui to which I remorselessly consigned him, was in the 
society of the ever-faithful and friendly Trevors. In their enlightened 
conversation, in their warm and steady attachment, he found the sole 
felicity he could now expect to enjoy on earth, which felicity was, no 
doubt, very considerably stained a the affecting recollections that 
his first and last love was intimately associated in their remembrance, in 
their regrets. I had heard nothing of the girl since her marriage, 
simply because I had not thought it worth while to inquire after her ; she 
had served my purpose, and in her future fate I felt neither interest 
nor curiosity, honouring her with the most callous indifference ; but I 
was not destined to remain for ever in this charming apathy and igno- 
rance regarding my heroine. I was shortly to be made acquainted with 
one of the most remarkable, one of the most romantically-involved his- 
tories that could occur to overthrow the best constructed plans ambition 
ever formed, hope ever cherished, treachery ever begot. But you are 
tired, Helen ; tired of listening to such a tale of infamy from a hus- 
band’s lips! Shall I, for a moment, cease, or will you hear the con- 
clusion ?”” 

*‘ Oh, finish now, Herbert, finish now, for I do hope and trust you 
have told me the worst ; that 1 know the darkest side of your character ; 
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and that, perhaps, a gleam of regenerating sunshine is about to illumine 
it, to light us to more contentment, more religion, more mutual love for 
ourselyes and the Almighty.” 

“J almost begin to believe you are in earnest, Helen, with your con- 
founded cant.” 

“T am in earnest, Herbert. But go on.” 


Cuapter III. 


O horror, horror! after this alliance, 
Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with sheep, 
And every creature couple with its foe. 
Drypven’s Spanish Friar. 


“Ir was early in the autumn of 18— that the élite of a fashionable 
spa, celebrated equally for the beauty of its rich woodland scenery, as 
for the infallibility of its chalybeate springs and the salubrity of its air, 
were aroused from the torpor of aristocratic inertness by the magical an- 
nouncement of the speedy marriage of the still lovely, but somewhat 
passée Margaret Woodford, eldest daughter of the Reverend Hugh 
Woodford, an eminent scholar and exemplary divine. This information 
was enough to awaken the dormant faculties of the distingué somnolents 
to the keenest sense of perception, for Margaret had been exhibited at 
every show-place for three seasons, without gaining the poor compliment 
of a single bid, even from the cousin of a lord four removes, and now 
she was actually going to be married !—and to somebody, too !—it was 
incredible. The most antique of spinsters tossed her head with girlish 
uffectation, and exclaimed boldly, ‘ Vil desperandum !’ 

“The lover who had thus ‘shaken the island from its propriety’ had 
appeared in the arena armed for conquest, suddenly and brilliantly as a 
meteor which attracts all eyes, coming from whence none can tell, and 
going in the same mysterious and inexplicable manner. However, there 
he was for the zonce, glittering, and gorgeous, and dazzling, creating 
quite a sensation ; for Mr. Willoughby’s carriage and appointments were 
unexceptionable ; Mr. Willoughby’s style of dress and elegance of de- 
portment were models of perfection, worthy the imitation of the most 
fastidious exquisite; Mr. Willoughby’s familiar knowledge of the most 
private affairs of many leading members of the haut-ton was amazing ; 
Mr. Willoughby’s confidential intimacy with the ministers was delight- 
ful, for there was patronage to be had for the asking ; in short, Mr. 
Willoughby was the rage, and Margaret Woodford the envy of the 
Pump-room. 

_“ Mr. Willoughby’s lavish expenditure at once placed him on the 
highest pinnacle of public approbation, and rivetted him to the heart of 
every one; but more especially to that of the manceuvring Mrs. Woodford, 
who caught this gossamer-seed asit floated on the summer breath of fashion, 
and cultivated it in the hot-bed of flattery, until it bloomed into an exotic 
bridegroom for her fading Meggy. ll he asserted was believed as 
orthodox—all was taken for granted—no inquiries were made respecting 
the intended son-in-law; the father was too much absorbed in his books 
to disturb his mind about mundane things; and the mother was too 
much bent on securing this one great prize from the swiftly-revolving 
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wheel of fortune, to pause to question the validity of his claims to such 
apparently prodigal wealth—to pause to ask, Is it really all gold that 
glitters ?—to pause to ask, Is this not rather the electrotype counterfeit 
of it than the sterling coin of the realm? No, no; such investigations 
would have been superfluous—impertinent. Mr. Willoughby’s was the pure 
gold of Ophir, such as the wise King Solomon would have sent in quest 
of. ‘To doubt his riches would be perfect treason ; to suspect his honour 
would be perfect folly; nay, the merest hint thrown out, en passant, by 
some judicious friend, that deception had been successfully practised ere 
now, kindled all the elements of her generous nature, and she repudiated 
the sordid idea with true Pennsylvanian scorn. So, as soon as half a 
dozen first-rate marchantes de modes could prepare the recherchée cor- 
beille de mariage, the wedding came off; and with sufficient éclat to 
gratify the pride and ambition of Mrs. Woodford, and to excite the ma- 
levolence of the select friends assembled to witness it. The happy and 
elated Margaret and her five thousand pounds dashed through the high- 
ways and byways in a handsome carriage and four, hand in hand with 
her magnificent looking husband, for the great metropolis. Months 
glided on, and then came letters from Paris, detailing the gaiety of the 
French capital, and the harmony and happiness of the espoused; and then, 
some months later, came a dirty, tear-blotted scrawl, written by the de- 
serted girl to her foolish old father, from an obscure inn in the Borough, 
where she had been left, sick and destitute, by the villain who had not 
only so wronged her, but robbedher too; for it came out, when disguise 
was no longer necessary, that Mr. Willoughby was nothing more than a 
private in a marching regiment, who, having seen Margaret whilst in 
attendance on his master, the major of the regiment, during his visit of 
health to the springs, had formed the daring plot of becoming her hus- 
band, as much enamoured with her paltry fortune as herself. 

“In less than a year after the well-acted phantasmagoria I had beheld 
of splendour and felicity, I saw Margaret Woodford brought back to the 
home she had quitted with such glowing feelings of pride and pleasure, 
ruined in constitution and in character ; for every one could now animadvert 
on the indecent precipitancy with which she had hurried into her luckless 
union with an almost utter stranger, and, in consequence, with real fashion- 
able charity, all condemned and shunned her with the most unrelenting 
acrimony and dislike. Little did I think, as | saw her pale and ema- 
ciated form drawn gently about in a Bath-chair, and marked the constant 
tears which flowed down her sunken cheek, that 1 should ever feel more 
than the passing emotion her deplorable calamity and suffering awakened; 
but that commiseration was but the shadow which was cast before the 
mightiest event of my most pregnant life, for, in less than another year 
succeeding poor Margaret’s worse than widowhood, lo! the ci-divant 
Mr. Willoughby, under the alias of Fitzroy, carried off the beautiful and 
trustful Laura Trevor, my brother’s worshipped idol.” 7‘ 

“ Good God, Herbert, to what villany have you lent yourself ! 

“ Softly, Helen; do not draw hasty conclusions. did not know of 
his previous marriage ; I did not know that Willoughby and Fitzroy was 
identical ; or that the vagabond who had wrought the of Mar- 
garet Woodford would also occasion mine, or | should not have been 
such an idiot as to promote a marriage whose illegality would foil the 
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intent with which it was undertaken. No; I could not picture such an 
untoward circumstance, even with an imagination constituted as mine is 
for portraying the direst arts of imposition of which man can be ca- 
pable. The atrocious deception was discovered by others—by those who 
still loved and pitied the deluded Laura, and they, guided by their sus- 
picions, pursued the inquiry with a promptitude and energy as laudable 
as it was vigorous; not resting until the whole train of falsehood was 
laid bare before an outraged public, and the bigamist stood in the felon’s 
dock to be tried as a criminal, from which he was only removed to be 
conveyed to a penal settlement, as a transport, for seven years. 

“A long illness with derangement of intellect, followed this tremen- 
dous result of her imprudence, from which the injured girl at length re- 
covered to become Lady Montague. The nuptials were celebrated only 
yesterday with great magnificence. Here is the account of the accursed 
affair, with all its pompous penny-a-line adulation,” he continued, dash- 
ing a fashionable morning journal on the table. 

“ How extraordinary! how mysterious! how inexplicable! Oh, Her- 
bert, the ways of Providence are indeed past finding out.” 

“There, do not begin again. I see anything but the finger of Provi- 
dence in this complication of evil—this atrocious mocking of hope—this 
demoniac blasting of ambition. Providence! you may be grateful to 
such a Providence, but I cannot bring myself to be thankful to any power 
for plunging me into inextricable want.” 

“ Pieel upon it, my husband, you never will be relieved from your 
present difficulties except through the intervention of that august Being, 
and never can you expect that benign intervention in your behalf until 
you learn to humble yourself before Him—until you bow down at His 
footstool in contrite repentance—until you rend your heart in atonement 
for your former transgressions, and acknowledge that He is alone su- 
preme—He is alone ious—He is alone merciful—He is alone just. 
Or, if your fortune should change, tremble for its consequences, for it 
will be at your peril, for God will be the victor: man may fight against 
Him, but it is in vain; He knows to conquer, and He will. Oh, my hus- 
band, consider this ere it be too late! Remember, that in proportion as 
He punishes the sinners and revilers of His divine laws, so doth He 
reward and exalt those who obey and reverence them. Remember this, 
then, in time, I beseech you.” 

It was to no purpose that Helen pleaded—it was to no purpose that she 
predicted the certain explosion of the wrath of the Almighty, who would 
not be mocked ; Herbert turned a deaf ear alike to her expostulations and 
her prophecies. 

Seeing how “a she was the attempt to make any salutary impression 
on her husband’s heart herself, by open entreaty or even threats, she re- 
solved to implore the aid of Heaven, in secret, to awaken that heart to a 
lively sense of its awful enormity and sin. Perhaps, amongst the many 
severe trials with which it pleases the Lord to prove the sincerity of our 
belief in his decrees, the most severe one to a susceptible and affectionate 
nature is, that when it hath attained to a fall sense of the divine perfec- 
tion, the universal graciousness of the mighty ruler of destinies, it hath 
to mourn for the reprobation of the being for whom it is most interested, 
most anxious on earth ; to weep for the one whom it so loves here that it 
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longs to continue that love beyond the grave,—to know that that one is 
banned for ever from the wots awaiting the more purified spirits above 
by the blasphemous defiance hurled at the pardoning grace extended as 
freely to contrite sinners as to spotless saints. Oh! if ever the heart feels 
hopeless in prayer, it is when imploring mercy for such an object; yet pray 
it must; and.are its prayers ever really breathed in vain? No, oh no! 
Although for a time it may so seem, although the heart so tortured in its 
despair may never survive to rejoice in the glorious change those prayers 
effect, still they will be heard and granted, for God is ever propitiated 
by such offerings; the sacrifices of a broken heart He will never disre- 
gard, never despise; and Helen, conscious of this, did pray, and God 
only knows how fervently ; yet, such was the sublime tenderness she 
cherished for her husband, such the gentle beauty of her soul, that she 
would fain that he should be recalled from his sad state without paying 
the penalty of suffering for it; roused, as it were, from a dark and hideous 
dream to the light and loveliness of the day of salvation. But that was 
impossible, for why should his crimes be voluntarily remitted by the 
Almighty? why should he have especial favour shown to him? why should 
the unerring laws of justice swerve from their undeviating course in par- 
tiality to one so fearfully unholy? Did he deserve aught save the punish- 
ment which quickens to repentance? No. Conscience denounced him, 
and love must be, and was, subservient to its stern decision ; and, as if to 
deceive by apparent triumph, as if that impenitent heart, like Egypt’s 
persecuting monarch’s, was to become the more and more hardened up to 
a certain period, to show afterwards how sure and terrible is the outraged 
majesty of Heaven, the news arrived of Sir Charles’s death, just one fort- 
night after his union with his adored Laura. Herbert, wild with delight, 
rushed into the presence of his wife, and, in a tone of caustic raillery, ex- 
claimed, as he flung the opened letter into her lap, 

“ Well ! is it for good or for evil that I have become Sir Herbert Mon- 
tague ?—what inspiration will now fire the spirit of prophecy in my lovely 
Cassandra ?—what long line of noble and valorous successors is to spring 
from my degenerate loins?—what chances and changes do you perceive in 
the mystic glass of futurity, my charming second-sighted wife?” 

“ Would that I could see in it the softening shadow of your reformation, 
Herbert; I should demand no other skill from the power of divination, 
my beloved.” 

“I am reformed. I told you fidelity would come hand in hand with 
fortune ; and behold me at your feet, swearing constancy and love for 
ever.” 

“Do not kneel to me; that is not my aim. Kneel to Him who is now 
trying your heart, for strength to sustain so dangerous a proof.” 

“What! think of praying at the moment when that heart is are | 
bursting with the most maddening excitement, the most unbounded exul- 
tation! How could I tone down my thoughts to prayer? 

“ Lift them up, rather. Oh! never, never hath man such need of 
prayer as when raised from misery and despondency to hope and pro- 
sperity.” ae 

a” Geni come, Helen, be reasonable. You ought to consider it a great 

point towards ultimate piety, my renouncing the vices so peculiarly a 
tressing to your feelings. Be content with those initiatory steps; = 
babe must learn to walk before the ghfld can run. I shall be g 
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enough in time ; I cannot become a saint all at once; and you shall 
have all the credit of transforming a rake into a very respectable member 
of society.” 260) 

Ah, Herbert, you are sadly incorrigible.” 

“ And you are sadly exigeante.” 

Herbert said truly; Helen was too exigeante, Like all enthusiasts, 
she wanted to achieve a miracle. She wanted, with one stroke of the 
chisel, to sculpture on that indurated heart the fair image of Repentance. 
She had not the plodding patience to work line by line, until the figure 
stood forth beckoning to salvation. It required a diviner master-hand; 
it was not for hers to do so great things. 


Cuapter IV. 
Oh! he must wake from that securest dream, 
Lulling his senses with its opiate pow’r; 
Wake! when no morning ray in heay’n doth gleam, 
For death hath darkened o’er the dawning hour! 
Wake with its silence! waken with its gloom; 
God only heard above the hush of doom. 

Arrer a few months of the law’s necessary delay, to ascertain that 
this time his hopes did prove sooth—that no heir would spring, as it 
were, from his brother’s ashes, to wrest the title and estates from his grasp 
—Herbert took possession of the splendid mansion in Arlington-street, 
rarely inhabited by its late owner, save for the facility it afforded of ob- 
taining the best medical advice. Then he hastened into the country to 
arrange his affairs, to pension off his old associates, to triumph in the 
cringing servility of the base menials who prostrate themselves at the 
altar of rising fortune, to walk with the firm, exulting foot of a master 
over those lordly and fertile lands, to sweep with a master’s eye those rich, 
extensive plains, and to claim with a master’s voice all—all that sur- 
rounded him. It was a moment for a proud and long-humiliated heart to 
glory in, and Sir Herbert Montague was not slow in enjoying it. Never 
did a man more daringly welcome fortune; never did a man so totally 
forget from whence his prosperity arose. He had but one idea—that he 
had been poor and despised, but now was rich and courted, and that he 
could repay the world for its former slights by creating its present 


envy. 

"Ro effect this, immediately on his return to the metropolis he com- 
menced a series of the most recherchée reunions, and soon became that of 
which he was ambitious—the model of elegance and fashion. 

Helen re-entered the grand arena of folly, which she had quitted in the 
spring of her matchless beauty to marry the man she loved, as undaunted 
by his poverty as she was now undazzled by his splendour. She knew 
that he — her to play a conspicuous in the gaudy pageant 
which he had prepared to astonish the frivolous and small-minded set, 
now homaging the wealth they held as synonymous to worth ; and she 
conformed to his wishes affably, gracefully, and even cheerfully ; but her 
principles were too fixed to be swayed from rectitude by the passing breath 
of pete approbation, perfumed as it was with the incense of flattery and 
adu ation,—the world’s adoration, the world’s rank, grandeur, and applause, 
had no influence on her she had learnt its apostacy, its uncertainty, its 
shallowness, in the school of that experience which instils those serious 
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and permanent lessons on the heart which no after-events can efface ; she 
was conscious, that to place any reliance on its most solemn assevera- 
tions of sincerity, if ever that same sincerity had to be really tested, was 
like embracing a pillar of sand in the Sahara of Africa, to support the 
trembling frame against the giant blast of the fierce simoom; so, without 
offending the prejudices of others, or reproaching them for their indif- 
ference, by any marked peculiarity of manner or assumption of superior 
piety, she pursued the modest path of unobtrusiveness she had wisel 
selected for herself, when her only guide through the devious mazes of life 
was the finger of God, fringing its bleak and naked sides with the fragrant 
flowers of His grace and merey,—studious to promote the real happiness 
of all around her, to solace the afflicted, to assist the destitute, to improve 
the ignorant,—heedless of the sneer of the scorner, the derision of the 
mocker,—and deaf to the often loud-expressed amazement, “ that one so 
young and lovely should be so monstrously religious when she could 
aunch into gaiety and pleasure, as if there was not time enough for 
that when she had grown old and plain and out of fashion!” as if any 
refuse was suflicient for the acceptance of Heaven. She had but one 
cause of sorrow now, but one thought, which perpetually cast a shade on 
the otherwise cloudless landscape she contemplated with a serene satis- 
faction,—and that was, in witnessing the absorbing dominion which the 
rank and fortune she almost entirely disregarded held over her husband, 
exercising their power with an absolute tyranny,—the utter ingratitude 
and indifference he invariably evinced for the source whence those, to 
him, inestimable blessings was derived; and the fearful neglect he 
seemed to delight in displaying for those higher and more intellectual 
gratifications, only to be found in the purer communings of the 
awakened spirit with its creator and instructor; but she hoped much 
in the way of his reformation; from the birth of the infant she was 
hourly expecting, and on which he so anxiously and affectionately cal- 
culated to cement their hearts yet closer, after their rude estrange- 
ments. She suppressed any allusion to the many torturing reminiscences 
which arose like ghastly spectres from the violated sepulchre of bygone 
misery ; when her first-born babe, instead of being hailed with tenderness 
by that now eagerly-expectant father, was looked upon as an intruder, 
come to purloin from him the means of some selfish and sensual pleasure, » 
and whose premature death was deemed an especial interference of for- 
tune. She did not suffer the flashing eye of Sir Herbert Montague to 
observe the tear which dimmed her own, as, bending over the heaps of 
costly lace and cambrics purchased for the precious little stranger, she re- 
membered how for its equally, to her, precious predecessor, she had been 
obliged to cut and contrive-out of her own poor, scanty wardrobe, for the 
softest linen she could find to enwrap its delicate limbs, and to enshroud 
them. No, far from her the cruel desire of destroying her husband's 
present delicious illusion by reference to the sad and baleful ; let him, 
oh! let him indulge his exquisite anticipations without alloy ; and may 
the new-born be as the golden chain which angels drop from heaven to 
draw its father up to its God. ‘Herbert, my husband, you never can 
hless beauty and 


resist such a messenger! ‘The silent appeal of its speec 
innocence will more touch your heart, my own beloved, than all the pas- 


sionate eloquence which I have so long employed to move it! Sweet 


babe! cherub of promise !—thou who eS work such gracious miracles— 
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would that thou wert already here! would that I could now behold thy 
father bending over thee and me, with a heart thrilling with the divine 
ecstasy of new-made paternity ;—and then, sinking on his knees by the 
side of that bed, which shakes with thy mother’s strong emotion, to hear 
him bless God for such benefits bestowed on one who has at dast learnt to 
thank the Giver of all good gifts! Would that, as we each held one tiny 
hand, with the gentle care of sacred tenderness, we might mingle our 
prayers together for thee and for ourselves, and feel that they were 
received for thy peace-making sake!” 

Thus did Helen hope, and thus did Helen pray ; entering at the same 
time with a keen sympathy into all her husband’s feelings, reciprocating 
them, and even being pleased and gratified with his continual assurances, 
that in becoming a mother she would render the measure of his happiness 
complete. What young wife would not have been gratified by such assu- 
rances? What woman’s heart would not have throbbed with delight to 
hear continually how much she would shortly conduce to the felicity of 
another, of one so dearly loved—so just redeemed from the fascinations of 
guilty beauty? Sir Herbert was never weary of repeating these assu- 
rances, nor Helen weary of hearing them repeated. 

Husband and wife were rarely separated now—they who had lived so 
much apart, He watched ever her with the most tender, the most un- 
slumbering vigilance—the most assiduous attention. And did she not 
merit all this care? Was she not on the eve of crowning his dearest 
hopes—of culminating his proudest ambition? Was she not about to 
make him a father—to bestow on him a child, perhaps a son, to inherit 
his wealth—to perpetuate his name—to be dignified by his honours ? 
He felt confident that it would be a son, so strong was the impression 
which long pondering on the one engrossing subject had made on his 
heart; yet, in the arrogance of his soul, he thought that his watchfulness 
would suffice to protect her from danger, until his anxiety was repaid by 
a blest fruition; yet, was that anxiety awakened but for a successor to his 
earthly title—his earthly name ; yet, but for this world’s fleeting triumph, 
did he await with a sickening impatience the hour when a woman forgets 
the anguish of her travail, for joy that a man-child is born; and most 
severe, most protracted, was the travail of Helen Montague, ere her 
husband, who was rivetted outside her chamber-door, received the welcome 
intelligence that he was a father—that he had a son and heir. He 
almost fainted with the pleasure this fulfilment of his hopes occasioned ; 
but, making an effort, he quickly rallied, for was such a moment the time 
to lose consciousness ? 


For some days both mother and babe progressed most favourably, but 
towards the end of the week a considerable change for the worse 
appeared in Lady Montague: a violent delirious fever was succeeded by 
such utter prostration that Helen felt assured her days, nay moments, 
were numbered. She wasted not one thought upon herself, either of 
grief or regret; her whole soul was bent in gradually preparing her 
bewildered husband to comprehend and submit to the inevitable loss he 
was so surely to sustain, with fortitude and resignation; but it was long 
before he could be roused—be convinced that she would die ; and then his 
agony amounted to frenzy—to blasphemy; he reviled the Almighty for 
not taking her when she was too poor to be lamented, and he too faithless 
to bewail her. “ But now! but now! when he literally adored her—oh ! 
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she should not die—he would not suffer her to die—who should rob him 
of his wife?” And then, with the sanguineness of ever-trusting human 
nature, he turned to the more cheering anticipation of her recovery. “This 
was but a crisis—she would get over it—she was so young—and youth 
can struggle through so much. She had survived the birth of a child in 
poverty and neglect, and was it probable she would die now—now, 
when surrounded by all that wealth, skill, and affection could procure to 
save her? No, no, no! these fears are but the effects of extreme 
debility ; only get strong again, my own Helen, and you will marvel at 
ever having entertained them.” 

But she could not get strong again; there was nothing to be found 
under the sun which would impart strength to her enfeebled frame, 
which wasted and wasted more and more, until it dissolved from his view. 

Oh, while there is life there is indeed hope! It is only when the 
candle, which has long flickered waveringly and uncertainly, sinks into 
the annihilating socket, that the watcher by the couch of the dying finds 
himself in the dark—that he is enveloped in the denseness of dissolution, 
and perceives that he is overshadowed by the gloom of the grave, even 
while this nether world is still refulgent in the radiance of its primitive 
creation, for those on whom the cloud of the tomb hath not fallen! 

Far, far on the distant horizon of this midnight of Sir Herbert Mon- 
tague’s soul arose a faint streak, as of the first approach of dawn, for lo! 
his child still lived—his boy was not dead—his son and heir had survived 
his hapless mother! There was joy for him yet, hope for him yet, exul- 
tation for him yet, defiance for him yet. ‘The God who so hated him 
had not taken all! He had sheathed the sword of destruction!—one 
victim was enough!” Vain boast, vain daring! The fragile blossom only 
trembled for a brief space in the chill air of this ungenial atmosphere, 
ere it too sank beside the parent-tree, to perish in the blight of death ; 
then, when it was laid on the cold bosom of its yet unburied mother, 
and the impious one knew where he should find the fruition of all ex- 
pectation—all pride, pomp, vanity, and power—he stole noiselessly and 
alone to the fearfully-hushed room, where the dead lay in its serene love- 
liness and purity, watched over by the invisible hosts of heaven. 

For some moments he stood in mute despair by the side of the coffin 
which contained his only real treasures, with a heart too full of agony 
for expression—a brain too confused for thought—and then, flinging up 
his arms wildly towards the skies, he exclaimed, in a voice which resounded 
throughout the wide apartment, 

“God, Thou hast conquered! Fierce and desperate has been the 
contest between us ; but now I believe in Thy omnipotence—now I be- 
lieve in Thy almighty power—now I believe that Thou art only to be 
dreaded as an enemy; but, like Lucifer, I believe and tremble, for in 
Thee have I that enemy to dread. Oh! thou most outraged, most 
offended God; the angel whom Thou hast taken to Thyself, told me that 
I should be prosperous at my peril; and behold the prediction verified, 
for I am mortified, but not humbled—abased, but not contrite. Helen! 
your husband is not reformed—finish your work in heaven—plead there 
for him—let the babe gone with you plead for its wretched, its sinful, 
its reprobate father. What, am I weeping ?—actually weeping!” he 
continued, as, with incredulous amazement, he felt his burning cheek, 
to ascertain whether a tear really did batbe it. Yes, he was weeping at 
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last !—weeping in all the out-gushing of a renewed and ame soul ; 
and tear after tear coursed each other rapidly down his cheeks, falling 
on the pallid faces of the precious dead, as he bowed in remorseful re- 
pentance over them. - ¢ 

“ Helen, my wife !—my too-often injured wife !—my too-forgiving 
wife!” he exclaimed, sinking on his knees by the side of the coffin, and 
laying his throbbing head on the sharp edge of it—‘ oh, that you could 
see how penitent | am now !—oh, that you could be made conscious that 
your reprobate husband now turns in horror from the error of his ways! 
—oh, that you could hear him now acknowledge, that terrible as are the 
means which the Almighty hath employed to vindicate his claim to the 
submission of the creature His hand formed and fashioned—-the vassal 
His will called into obedience; they are not more terrible than my trai- 
torous rebellion merited—nothing less than this stupendous sacrifice would 
have convinced me how vain, how futile it is for the sceptic, the blasphe- 
mer, to match his-puny strength against that of the Lord of might and 
majesty. Oh, would that I had been so convinced before such woful 
sacrifice was consummated! How would it have gladdened your heart 
with a foretaste of the celestial rapture it is now revelling in, my most 
sweet, most beautiful, most regretted wife, to hear my confessions of sor- 
row and humility ; but it was not to be; your death alone could quicken 
me to life—arouse me to the mercies of salvation and sanctification; and 
would you not have freely proffered it to purchase such a boon for me ? 
Yes! a thousand times, my Helen, a thousand times, my most hallowed, 
most inspired wife. Helen, I have been prosperous at my peril—I have 
walked in a vain shadow, and disquieted myself in vain. God has foiled 
my dearest hopes; God has thwarted my fondest projects; 1 have been 
mocked with a semblance of all I desired; but, like the weary traveller, 
toiling on and on towards the glassy mirage which promises to quench 
his intolerable thirst—who finds it still sand, only sand—so have | formed 
but the mirage of despair at the end of the vast desert of expectation I 
have waded through. I have wealth, title, station—but for whom? Not 
my wife, for she is dead—not for my son, for he is dead; both dead for 
whose aggrandisement I did so sin, would so deeplier have sinned. Hush! 
hush! my riven soul! Startle not their ashes with the confession, that 
to obtain the very gauds I now crush beneath my feet, I would not have 
paused at murder—yea, murder, had it been necessary to render ye dis- 
tinguished, ye cold, unsympathising heap of fast-perishing clay ! 

* But thou, Lord, didst save me from that ; ever blending mercy with 
chastisement, and love with indignation ; willing that none should be en- 
tirely lost, but that all should come unto thee. Call upon me, then, 
quickly, O God!—call upon me in this thy day of salvation! Take me 
henee, oh, take me hence, ere the world spreads its snares for me again ; 
or, if I yet must endure a further measure of probation, set the spirit of m 
wife to watch over me, that I fail not, neither weary me in well-doing ; 
let her, of whom I was not worthy on earth, make me worthy to possess 
her in heaven—let her tomb be for me as the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness, where I may ever find the God who is to be found of them that 
seek him in spirit and in truth! There let me kneel—there let me weep 
—there let me pray, until thou takest pity on me, and thou biddest the 
weary and heavy-ladened come to thee to share thy heavenly rest!” 


See mere 
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THE PLANTER’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


I 


Axsouvrt thirty years since, in the vicinity of Charleston, in South Carolina, 
there lived a gentleman named Marchmont, who was not only the possessor 
of extensive estates, but had also accumulated great wealth by means of 
mercantile transactions. Mr. Marchmont, at the time of the opening of this 
narrative, had been a widower for many years; he was, however, some- 
what consoled for the loss of an affectionate wife, by the possession of a 
very beautiful and intelligent daughter, whose existence rendered the at- 
tainment of riches more desirable in his estimation, as it would enable 
him to form an alliance, in all probability, with one of the oldest and best 
families in the State. For, although it may appear strange to some 
readers that the pride of birth should have taken root in a country where 
all men are politically equal, yet it is nevertheless true, that in the States 
of Virginia and South Carolina this feeling is carried to excess, and 
guarded with a jealousy which is surprising. Many of the early settlers 
in those States having been connected by blood with some of the proudest 
and noblest English families, their descendants have carefully preserved 
the records of such descent; and it is usual, in forming an estimate of a 
man, not to make the inquiry as to his means, the most important point, 
but to what family he belongs—blood taking the precedence of gold. 

Now, Mr. Marchmont could not be said to belong to this exclusive 
class; he being, in truth, the son of a mere adventurer from the northern 
part of the Union. His birth took place after his father’s settlement in 
the South. Consequently, having been reared in a State where such ideas 
as those we have mentioned were prevalent and paramount, and being 
himself naturally of a haughty disposition, it is not surprising that he 
should entertain the idea of aggrandising his family by a matrimonial 
connexion with one whose social position was superior to his own—an 
event which, taking into consideration his vast wealth, he was not un- 
reasonable in expecting to see fulfilled. Indeed, we not unfrequently see 
in our own country the members of the haughtiest families uniting them- 
_ selves with those of plebeian rank, where great wealth is in the possession 
of the latter; or, to speak more plainly, a Marquis of Blandos leading to 
the hymeneal altar a Miss Bones, or a Duke of Dunderhead placing a 
coronet upon the brow of a Miss Wilhelmina Snaggs, who has, perhaps, a 
million for her portion, besides the additional inducements of a cast in her 
eye and one leg shorter than the other. 

Pride, indeed, was a prominent feature in the character of Mr. March- 
mont. So much was he the slave of this passion, that it even equalled the 
affection which he bore towards his daughter, to whom he had more than 
once stated, that the great ambition of his existence was to see her well 
married ; or, to use his own words, 

“TI declare to you in all sincerity, my dear child, that I should look 
upon it as a great misfortune, to witness your union with one beneath 
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our station, or even to an equal. My desire, and with me it is one of 
intensity, is to see you elevated by your marriage to a higher step on the 
social ladder than is our lot at present. Wealth I have in profusion; but 
what are riches without consideration? By consideration, I mean the 
moving into, and living on terms of equality with, that circle from which 
we are at present debarred, and that respect which ever attends upon rank. 
I tell you, Maria, I am ambitious, and I would see that ambition grati- 
fied through you. My night dreams and my day dreams all bear upon 
this subject. My pride may be a failing; perhaps it is. Indulge 
this infirmity, and there is nothing which a father can do for his child 
which I will not do for you ; thwart it, and the honey of my love may 
perhaps turn to bitterest gall.” rer 

Then would his daughter fall upon his neck, and, embracing him, ex- 
claim : 

“ Dear sir, doubt not in all things I shall follow your guidance, and do 
that which you think most conducive to my interests.” 

Whether she acted in accordance with this promise, the result will 
show. 

It is here necessary, however, that we should attempt a description of 
this lady, as well as of the other members of Mr. Marchmont’s family who 
will appear in the course of this narrative. At the time when the events 
herein recorded transpired, Maria Marchmont had just completed her 
eighteenth year, and was not only remarkable for those mental accom- 
plishments which were necessary to adorn the sphere of life in which her 
father so ardently desired to see her move, but was equally so for her 

at personal attractions. Had she lived in Spain, it would not have 
fom unreasonable to infer, from her brunette complexion, and her large, 
dark, and eloquent eyes, now gently beaming with benignant emotions, 
and anon flashing with brilliancy, as her mind received the impressions of 
exciting apes, that in her-veins ran the impetuous blood of the Moor 
—that she was one, indeed, who could be made to love with the most 
tender and devoted affection, but who, in case of treachery in the object 
of her regard, could change that love into intense hate. Her cheeks 
were mantled with a delicate roseate hue, which added greatly to the ra- 
diance of her beauty, being also the more prized on account of its rarity 
in that part of the country in which she resided. Her hair, which was of 
the deepest jet, and of a glossy and silky nature, hung in profusion over 
her shoulders, and contributed its full share towards her general attrac- 
tions. In disposition she was generous and frank, and disposed on all 
occasions to judge of others by her own honourable nature. 

We have seen Maria expressing a readiness to comply with the dictates 
of her father, to follow to the utmost his wishes in regard to her future 
condition in life. In doing so, she spoke, indeed, with sincerity, and 
believed herself that she should never act contrary to his desires. Alas! 
how frequently do we deceive ourselves! How little do we know our own 
natures! At the time when she made those promises, filial love was the 
predominant feeling in her mind; and if, when subsequent events trans- 
pired, her father felt that he had been deceived by her, it is no less true 
that she had deceived herself. It was not until she became’ acquainted 
with her cousin, Mr. Henry Dawson, that the nature of her passions 
underwent a change. The affection which she bore towards her parent, 
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though still as great as ever, was outweighed by the new-born and ardent 
attachment which she experienced towards this young man. Her regard 
for him was of that fervent kind which is so apt to break through the 
barriers of reason and conventional usages in favour of its object, provided 
that object unworthily takes advantage of its weakness ; and which almost 
invariably ends in contempt, shame, and ruin. 

We will now proceed to say a few words respecting her cousin, Mr. 
Henry Dawson, the son of Mr. Marchmont’s sister. This young man, 
who had been favoured by nature with a handsome and agreeable person, 
had resided in the North until within a few months of the time when the 
events herein narrated occurred. He had been indebted for his education 
—and, indeed, for his entire maintenance from boyhood—to the genero- 
sity of his uncle, his parents having died in poor circumstances ; so that 
he was bound, not only by the laws of common justice and honour, to 
refrain from disturbing the peace and harmony which subsisted between 
his relatives before lis arrival, but also by the debt of gratitude which he 
owed to his uncle. As gratitude, however, was a sentiment which he 
never experienced, it is not surprising that he should act in the manner 
subsequently portrayed. He was, in truth, a compound of the meanest 
selfishness and hypocrisy, rendered the more dangerous by a plausible and 
agreeable manner. Such was Mr. Henry Dawson before and at the time 
of his taking up his residence at his uncle’s mansion. 

Mr. Marchmont, on the arrival of his nephew, had placed him at the 
head of his business in Charleston. This was not, however, sufficient to 
satisfy the ambition, or rather rapacity, of Mr. Dawson, who aimed at 
nothing less than the ultimate possession of the whole of his relative’s 
property, to be achieved by marriage with his cousin; and, to attain this 
end, he was prepared to encounter every obstacle, and to overleap every 
impediment which the laws of honour might oppose to his designs. The 
end, with him, was everything; the means, nothing. Not that he 
reciprocated in the slightest degree the tender regard which he was soon 
conscious Maria entertained towards himself. His gentle assiduities, his 
delicate attentions, his apparent desire at all times to win her approbation 
and esteem, were not the effect of sincere attachment, but merely put on, 
as having a tendency to help him in the attainment of his end. In short, 
he merely looked upon his cousin as a stepping-stone to fortune. 

He was well aware at the same time of the intentions of his uncle 
with regard to his daughter, having received from herself the information. 
He therefore made his advances in a stealthy, yet determined manner, so 
as to avoid all suspicion with respect to himself on the part of Mr. 
Marchmont; while Maria, being of a generous and open disposition, 
made no efforts to conceal the partiality which she felt for her cousin. So 
perceptible, indeed, did the love which she bore towards him become, after 
he had resided with them a few months, that her father began to be 
seriously alarmed lest his dearly-cherished hopes should be defeated. 
Little did he imagine, however, that his nephew was secretly fomenting 
this passion in his daughter. So well, indeed, did he play the hypocrite 
in the presence of his benefactor, always appearing to gently repulse the 
tokens and symptoms of regard which she manifested towards him upon 
all occasions, that the affection of Mr. Marchmont rather increased than 
diminished towards him. Nevertheless, he was fully sensible of the im- 
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rudence of allowing Mr. Dawson to remain much longer a resident in 
his mansion; consequently, he resolved to send him to England for a 
couple of years, on matters connected with business, hoping, before that 
time had expired, to be able to dispose of his daughter’s hand in the 
manner most congenial to his own wishes. But here, Fortune, which 
hitherto had seemed only to delight in caressing him, turned suddenly 
round, and inflicted on him a most cruel blow, the severity of which more 
than counterbalanced all her previous favours. 

But before we relate this dreadful calamity, which, in a few months, 
brought ruin and desolation into this family, we must advert to two more 
persons in the household of Mr. Marchmont, both of whom were slaves. 
One, a young man named Mark, was a good-looking mulatto, and had 
been purchased a short time previous by Mr. Marchmont. He was the 
only male slave who resided in the establishment. The other was a 
mulatto girl, called Jane, about the same age as Maria, upon whom it 
was her duty to attend. 

We must now return to Mr. Dawson. The more he saw of his uncle, 
the stronger became his conviction that there was only one course to be 
followed which would give him any chance of success in his designs, and 
that was by subduing the predominant passion of his uncle’s mind— 
pride. But how was this to be brought about? He saw but one 
method, and that was of a character which, had he been an honourable 
man, he would have shrunk from adopting ; but not being affected by 
conscientious scruples, he resolved to follow it out to its full extent. 

We have already stated that Mr. Marchmont had decided on sending 
his nephew to England. A few days before the ship sailed, however, he 
was obliged to go himself to a distant part of the State, upon business of 
a very urgent nature, where he was unexpectedly detained nearly three 
months. 

About nine o’clock on the evening of the third day after his depar- 
ture, Maria and her cousin were seated together on a sofa in the parlour. 
Wine and fruits were on the table, and the room exhibited the appear- 
ance of having been recently occupied by others. It was, indeed, the 
eve of Mr. Dawson’s departure, and several acquaintances had called to 
bid him farewell. He was now, however, left alone with his cousin. 
The door of the room was slightly ajar—a circumstance which was not 
heeded by either of them, they being quite unconscious that Jane was 
at that moment standing behind it, with the intention of listening to the 
conversation which might pass between them. This was not the first 
time of her doing so; and what she had heard on former occasions did 
but sharpen her appetite for food of the same description. 

“‘ My dear Maria,” said Mr. Dawson, “this being the last evening we 
shall be together, it cannot be a matter of surprise that I should be much 
depressed at the thought of our approaching separation. The object of 
be father, as we both believe, is to separate us, in order that you ma 

united to one more worthy of that honour than myself. His pride is 
the stumbling-block which stands in the way of our mutual happiness; 
and I must confess, for my own part, that I see but one way in which that 
em can be so far subdued as to make him give his consent to our union. 

ar Maria, you know to what I allude. I have already more than once 
urged you upon this subject, but my efforts have hitherto been in vain. 
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To-morrow, long before daylight, I must be on my way towards the 
vessel which is to convey me to a foreign land, from whence | shall pro- 
bably return only to see you the wife of another. If your love for me be 
as great as you profess, such a consummation must be repugnant to your 
mind, and you can scarcely hesitate to follow the path which, though a 
crooked one, will lead us to the object we both desire to attain, the con- 
sent of your father to our marriage.” 

When Maria heard these words, a blush of shame rose upon her coun- 
tenance, and tears filled her eyes; then, turning her face, which wore a 
mingled expression of devoted affection and gentle reproach, towards her 
cousin, she thus replied, 

“Oh, Henry! [ know but too well your allusion. This is not, in- 
deed, the first time you have counselled me in this manner. You doubt 
the love which I feel towards you, because I have refused to give you an 
unworthy proof of it. It is hard for me to refuse any request you can 
make; yet, to consent to your proposal would be making use of a most 
dishonourable means whereby to attain a much wished-for result, and 
would be a stain upon my name which time could never efface; therefore, 
I pray you, press not this matter upon me further, nor take advantage of 
my fondness.” 

“ Maria, it is best that Ishould go. Yes, I will instantly depart. Had 
your love for me been as great as your profession, it would not have been 
thus. As for myself, sooner than return to see you wedded to another, I 
will remain for ever in foreign climes.” 

Speaking thus, he started up, as if with the intention of instantly de- 
parting ; upon which Maria, rising from her seat, rushed towards him, ° 
and, elasping her arms around his neck, tenderly embraced him ; then, 
laying her head upon his shoulder, she gently murmured, 

“Oh, Henry,. forgive me if I have spoken harshly. ‘Tarry a little 
while. Do not depart witha cloud upon your countenance; do not leave 
me in anger. The thought of never again beholding you would drive 
me to distraction. Unsay what you have said, and speak to me again in 
that gentle tone which I have so delighted to hear.” 

Dawson saw that he had triumphed. Drawing Maria to the sofa, on 
which they both resumed their seats, he thus replied : 

“T did you injustice in expressing doubts of your sincerity. Forgive 
me, dear Maria. Returning and witnessing your possession by another, 
would but aggravate our mutual sufferings. In cherishing the passion 
of love under such circumstances, we should be far more culpable than in 
following the course I have mentioned, and the result would, in all likeli- 
hood, be the ruin of us both. Think better of what I have said ; for, 
believe me, it is the only method by which we can accomplish the purpose 
we both desire; in no other way can the pride of your father be brought 
to submit.” 

Speaking thus, he threw his arms around Maria, and ardently em- 
braced her. 

“Oh, Heury! I know not what reply to make ; indeed, I am too much 
bewildered. Like as a poor bird, fascinated by the eye of a serpent, vainly 
endeavours to fly, so do I, intoxicated by fondness for you, fruitlessly 
strive to reject your importunity. I can say no more. I am yours for 
ever, 
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The sun had searcely risen above the eastern horizon ere Dawson was 
on board the ship which was to convey him to Europe, and in which pre- 
parations were already being made for departure. 


Il. 


As we have before said, owing to unexpected delays, nearly three 
months elapsed before the return of Mr. Marchmont, during which time 
Maria was a prey to emotions of a painful nature: regret for the absence 
of her cousin, anxiety and dread of her father’s anger, when he should 
become acquainted with her past conduct, which she felt it would be 
impossible to conceal for any great length of time, as in a few months 
she would, in all probability, become a parent. 

At length, Mr. Marchmont, having completed to his satisfaction the 
business which detained him, returned home. Maria received him in the 
same cheerful manner which had been her wont. Formerly, however, it 
was but the natural outpouring of her disposition; now, her smiles and 
vivacity were assumed, and worn as a mask to hide her real despondency. 
And as it was impossible that her face could constantly wear the impress 
of happiness and contentment, when her mind was disturbed by anxious 
thoughts and reflections, her father could not otherwise than perceive 
that it gradually assumed a pale and careworn aspect, and also that she 
became subject occasionally to fits of despondency and depression. To 
all his inquiries, however, she gave evasive answers, dreading to make 
the fatal disclosure which she was well aware must come to his know- 
ledge sooner or later. Thus matters went on for a period of three months 
after his return, when his anxiety induced him to procure medical advice. 
The medical man who attended had not been long in Maria’s company 
before he was quite satisfied as to her complaint, the nature of which he 
communicated to her father. 

This intelligence came upon Mr. Marchmont like a thunderbolt. Start- 
ing suddenly from his chair, and gasping as if with an attempt to give 
utterance to some words, he fell sensible to the floor. Being imme- 
diately conveyed to his bed, and such remedies as were requisite resorted 
to, he, after a considerable time had elapsed, was restored to conscious- 
ness, but it was a consciousness which brought with it sorrow and 
humiliation. As his nephew had anticipated, his pride had indeed 
received its death-blow. When he was sufficiently composed, Maria 
was admitted to his presence; and when left alone with him, she, with 
many entreaties for pardon, and much lamentation, confessed what she 
herself believed to be the truth, also her devoted attachment to her 
cousin, together with his wish to be united to her in marriage; and 
alleged, as some excuse, their despair of ever obtaining his consent. 
Her father listened in silence to this revelation, which destroyed all his 
pees anticipations in regard to his child. He resolved to send for 

is nephew, desiring him to return without delay. The letter which he 
Supeeee inclosed another from Maria, detailing what had transpired, 
and urging his immediate return. 

Almost immediately after these letters had been forwarded on their 
way to England, others were received from that country, conveying 
intelligence of Mr. Dawson having been seized with a dangerous illness, 
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and stating that but slight hopes were entertained of his recovery. This 
greatly increased the troubles and apprehensions both of Mr. Marchmont 
and his daughter, there being every probability that the latter would 
become a mother in the course of a few weeks. Such, indeed, proved to 
be the case. 

If Mr. Marchmont was surprised and shocked at what Maria had 
communicated to him, how much more was his surprise and indignation 
increased, when the horrible fact was announced to him that his daughter 
had been delivered of a coloured child! Considering the country in 
which he lived, and the almost infinite distance which exists between the 
European and African races, it was an occurrence of the most appalling 
and astounding nature, and the only cireumstance wanting to fill his cup 
of misery to overflowing. But if his sorrow was great, his anger against 
his daughter surpassed it. The baseness of her conduct, in having 
admitted one of a degraded race to her bed, was a crime of too detestable 
a nature to be forgiven ; while the attempt, as it appeared to him, to make 
her cousin a sharer in her guilt, added greatly to the enormity of the 
offence. Being thus filled with implacable anger, he, as soon as her 
health permitted, upbraided her with the atrocity of her conduct, aud 
commanded her to leave his house, informing her at the same time that a 
small allowance would be paid to her for her support; concluding in 
these words: “Go at once, wretched girl, and never again darken my 
threshold with your presence. Go, and seek your baseborn paramour, 
and live with him, a miserable outcast from society. From me expect 
neither countenance nor favour; I have done with you. Your attempt to 
implicate your cousin does but increase your guilt and my detestation. 
You would persuade me, with your brazen falsehoods, to disbelieve my own 
eyes; but I will waste no more words upon you. Away with you, at 
once, and for ever.” 

As for Maria, horror-stricken and bewildered as she was, she never- 
- theless protested her innocence, and earnestly implored her father in 
these words: ‘Dear father, take pity on me. Do not thrust me from 
your home—that home where I have spent so many happy hours—happy 
in your love and esteem. Guilty I have been, but not to the extent 
which you imagine. Trust me, dear sir, that which now appears to be 
enveloped in an impenetrable mystery, will one day be explained to your 
satisfaction. Then, do not turn your back upon me; but for the sake of 
my mother, with whose praise you have so often entertained me, look on 
me again as formerly.” 

But all her assertions were fruitless; the colour of her child presented 
such a convincing evidence of her guilt, that Mr. Marchmont was not 
unreasonable in believing that she was but heaping one lie upon another. 
He could not disbelieve the evidence of his own senses. Thus her vehe- 
ment protestations did but increase his anger, and render more inexorable 
his determination. Finding all her efforts vain, she left her home, with 
her father’s malediction ringing in her ears, and went to reside at Char- 
leston, not being without hope that at some future time her father would 
relent towards her. 

In the mean time, contrary to all expectation, Mr. Dawson gradually 
recovered his health, and perused the letters which had arrived some 
time before. He had no sooner read them, than with a sneer he ex- 
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claimed: “It is good. The plot has succeeded; and now I will hasten 
to clutch the prize.” Scarcely had he made this observation, when he 
received another letter from Mr. Marchmont, the contents of which filled 
him with astonishment. After announcing what has been before related 
respecting his daughter, the letter concluded thus: “ This wretched girl, 
to whom it is my misfortune to be father, still persists in her innocence, 
in spite of every evidence of reason. She still lays the odium upon you, 
though the contrary is apparent to all; but her reward is at hand. This 
day is leaves my house for ever ; and that wealth which, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have come to her after my decease, will now revert 
to you, Should your health permit of your return, I wish you to do so 
immediately, and reside with me altogether.” 

No sooner had Mr. Dawson read this letter, than he appeared for some 
minutes to be lost in reflection. At length, having apparently digested 
his plans, he exclaimed: ‘ Yes; this is better than I expected. I shall 
have the fortune, without being encumbered with her. A most excellent 
conclusion, truly ; and one exactly to my liking. A coloured child, in- 
deed! A most damnable fact! Who can gainsay the evidence of the 
eyes? Nature performs wonderful vagaries sometimes ; but I never heard 
of such a freak as that. Yes; my mind is perfectly made up as to the 
course I shall pursue. I shall throw her overboard, that’s certain. Her 
father believes that I am innocent with respect to her—the old fool! I 
will take good care that he remains in the same way of thinking until 
Abraham takes him to his bosom, which I sincerely hope will be soon.” 

Thus discoursing with himself, did Mr. Dawson exult over the down- 
fal of one who so fervently and truly loved him. He immediately 
replied to his uncle’s letter, expressing his regret at what had befallen his 
cousin, and asserting his entire innocence in the matter. ‘ For, as you 
must have observed, sir, I upon many occasions repulsed those tokens of 
fondness which she was in the habit of exhibiting towards me in your 
presence ; and I cheerfully acceded to your wishes to go abroad some 
time, that by my absence she might be weaned from that attachment 
which she appeared to entertain towards me. I should, indeed, have 
been undeserving of your esteem and affection, had I done that which she 
has imputed to me. For myself, I can truly say that I harbour no ill- 
feeling towards my cousin for that which she has said against me. My 
prayer now is, and always will be, that she may again be received into 
your favour, and pardoned for what is past.” Such was the character of 
the letter sent by Mr. Dawson to his uncle, who, when he had perused it, 
was more than ever convinced of the guilt of his daughter. 

A short time after sending this letter, Mr. Dawson left England, and, 
upon his arrival in America, lost no time in proceeding to Mr. March- 
mont’s house, who received him with evident tokens of sincere regard. 

He had not been there many days before Maria received intelligence of 
his return. It would be difficult to say what emotions were paramount in 
her mind when she heard of his arrival. Joy, fear, apprehension, doubt, 
were in turn uppermost; for while she sejoiced at his return, and the hope 
that he would soon come to see her, she entertained fears and doubts as 
to the results of their interview, as it was utterly impossible that she 
could give a satisfactory reason, or account for that great blot on her 
fame—the colour of her child. Inclined, however, to hope for the best, 
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and judging of him by her own generous and honest mind, joy finally 
gained the ne by and she waited his coming in a state of pleasurable ex- 
citement, of which none but those who love, or have loved, as she did, can 
form a just comprehension. However, a week passed, and he had not 
made his appearance ; her joy was turned into sorrow. Another week 
went, and a he had not come ; what could be the meaning of it? Her 
doubts and apprehensions returned with double force. Her days were 
passed in weeping and lamentation, and her nights were restless and dis- 
turbed. At length her anxiety became so great, that she determined, not- 
withstanding her father had interdicted her coming to his house, to 
there and ascertain the worst. She had no sooner decided, than } 
resolved to act upon her resolution, and immediately went to her father’s 
mansion, which she reached and entered without observation. Walking 
towards the parlour, she heard the voices of her father and cousin in con- 
versation. She immediately opened the door, and rushing towards her 
cousin, would have fallen upon his neck and embraced him; but he, sud- 
denly starting from his chair, drew back several paces, at the same time 
putting upon his countenance an expression of deep grief, in order to im- 
press his uncle with an idea of the pain it gave him to decline the saluta- 
tion of his cousin. Mr. Marchmont also rose from his seat when he 
beheld the entrance of Maria, while his countenance assumed an expres- 
sion of anger. His daughter, however, was the first to break silence, and 
addressing herself to Mr. Dawson, said, 

“Oh, Henry; oh, my beloved! how has my heart yearned towards you 
when an ocean divided us! With what sincerity have I chided the dull- 
paced weeks and days which stood between you and your return! Yes, 
I have loved you with a fervent truth—I have loved you too well. I 
have refused you nothing, granting all you desired, and therein over- 
leaping the bounds of modesty and decorum. ‘Trust me, if I have erred, 
it has been for your sake, and with you only; therefore, believe not 
slander, when it would sink me in your estimation, for I have indeed 
acted in good faith towards you.” 

Having thus spoken, she stretched out her arms, and advanced near to 
her cousin, who receded as she approached. 

A few moments’ silence ensued, which was broken by Mr. Dawson. 

“Sir,” said he, turning towards Mr. Marchmont, ‘I regret to see 
that your unhappy daughter still persists in this unjust accusation. That 
charity of opinion which I endeavour to feel towards all my fellow-crea- 
tures, enables me to treat with forbearance this aspersion on my charac- 
ter, especially as it comes from one who is your child, and my own kins- 
woman. All I can do is, to deplore the unhappy delusion which my 
cousin labours under. It is, indeed, an infatuation which I cannot 
account for, otherwise than by supposing that her reason is in some slight 
degree impaired. The arguments in favour of what I say are so great, 
that no impartial person could possibly doubt my innocence of that which 
she lays to my charge.” 

Maria, hearing these words, drew back, as she would have done from 
some venomous reptile; and her countenance, which a few momenfs 
before had worn an expression of the greatest tenderness and devotion, 
suddenly assumed a deadly pallor, while her flashing eyes betokened at 
one and the same time intense surprise, indignation, and scorn. At length, 


finding utterance, she thus gave vent to her,emotions : 
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“‘ Sir, is it possible that you really mean what yousay? Can I believe 
my own eyes, which tell me that Mr. Dawson stands before me? Can | 
believe my own ears, which tell me that he has uttered such glaring false- 
hoods? Is the hypocrite on whom I am now gazing the same upon whom 
I lavished all my affection—on whom I doted—whom I made, indeed, 
the god of my idolatry—the very anchor of my hope, thinking him to be 
the habitation which beanie had chosen for her residence? Alas! weak 
fool that I was to exhibit such credulity! never again will I trust in 
mortal man. Honour, justice, truth, are now to me but phantoms of the 
imagination—mere ideal creations, to cheat the senses of such credulous 
beings as myself. Is this the man upon whose head, ere I retired to rest 
each night, I prayed to the Supreme to pour his blessing? Alas! I was, 
indeed, as unworthy to make such prayer, as he was to receive such 
felicity! Is this the man whom, in my foolish fondness, | thought such a 
pattern of all that is noble and worthy, that all men might look on him, 
as on a mirror, to behold in what form Honour was fashioned? Is this 
the man who, first with glaring lies deceived, and when he saw me made 
the butt of cruel Fortune—when he beheld me ejected from my inherit- 
ance, turned round and denied me? O wretch that I am, that I should 
have been so deceived, and still more wretched in being able to survive 
such deception!” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Dawson, again turning towards Mr. Marchmont, 
“this unhappy delusion, which your daughter labours under in regard to 
myself, is a source to me of much grief. Having first endeavoured to 
deceive you, by throwing the odium which should belong to another upon 
myself, and time having given an undoubted proof of my innocence, she, 
suffering under the pangs of remorse and grief at the severity of your 
displeasure, has become in a manner distracted ; and that idea, which 
originated in a desire to delude, has, by being long entertained, become 
deeply rooted in her imagination, so that she, iu all probability, firmly 
believes that to be true, which, upon first advancing, she knew to be 
utterly false. Viewing your daughter’s present conduct in this light—as 
the mere impulse of a diseased imagination—as the ravings of one whose 
reason already totters on its base—she stands before me, sir, not as an 
object worthy of my anger, but as one who can only excite feelings of 
the most profound pity and compassion. ‘Therefore, I beseech you, sir, 
restrain that wrath which your countenance tells me is about to find a 
vent in language.” 

“ Nay, nay, sir,” said Maria; ‘“ put not a curb upon my father's 
tongue. Better is it far to encounter the maledictions of an honest man, 
than to listen to the lies of avile hypocrite. Oh, that that voice, whose 
sound to me was once more sweet than the notes of the nightingale, 
should now be more discordant than the howlings of a wolf! or that that 
face and form, which Adonis himself might have envied, should assume 
in my eyes the hideous aspect of a Caliban! or that that man, whom but 
a short time since I loved so fondly, should now be to me an object 
of the bitterest scorn and contempt! Yet so it is; his loathsome moral 
deformity has worked in me this mournful change. I see him not now 
as I once saw him, but I see him now as I ever shall see him—a villain of 
so black a 7 that I do not think hell itself could vomit such another. 
But why do I tarry here, when I am myself as much an eyesore to my 


father as this man is to me? I will now depart. But, before I go, let 
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me entreat you, sir,” addressing herself to her father, “I, who never once 
asked in vain—who was once, as you have often said to me yourself, the 
apple of your eye, the very keystone of your happiness, let me beseech 
you, I say, to be on your guard against that man, who, having played 
such a diabolical game with me, will not hesitate to be guilty of equal 
atrocity towards yourself. Ponder well upon what I have said, if it be 
only for the sake of that affection which you once professed for me, and 
I still bear towards you. I will trouble you with my presence no longer; 
I have done.” Having spoken thus, Maria immediately left the apart- 
ment, and hurried from the house. 

The impression produced by this visit of his daughter was not eradi- 
cated from the mind of Mr. Marchmont until some days had elapsed. 
The earnest truthfulness of her manner, the apparently sincere affection 
which she exhibited towards her cousin upon first entering the room, the 
sudden and violent reaction of her sentiments towards him upon hearing 
his denial, almost carried conviction to his mind that she was, indeed, the 
much-injured person she represented herself to be, and that he was in 
reality the villain she had depicted; but then the horrible fact which we 
have before alluded to, would, like a hideous phantom, appear before 
his startled mind, destroying with one fell blow the fabric of doubts which 
his imagination had but a moment before reared in his daughter’s favour. 
This blot upon his child was, indeed, of sucha fearful magnitude, that he 
found it utterly impossible to surmount it, keeping within the bounds of 
reason. Consequently, he could not otherwise than come to the conclu- 
sion which he had before entertained, that her assertions were altogether 
without foundation, and that she herself was totally unworthy of belief. 

Thus matters went on for some months. Maria troubled her father 
and cousin no more with her presence. Did the latter, however, live 
with a tranquil mind? No. ‘Troubled with doubts and fears that the 
mystery which enveloped the whole transaction would some day or 
other be unravelled, perhaps hurling him from the pinnacle of prosperity 
into the lowest abyss of ruin, he existed from day to day in a fever of 
doubt and apprehension. At length his fears became so great, that he 
began to reflect upon the best means of getting rid of them. And thus, 
ro pondering one day upon the subject, did he give utterance to his 
thoughts : 

“It must be so; there is no other remedy. As long as the old man 
lives, I stand upon the verge of a precipice; while, on the other hand, 
he being dead, I stand as firm as the precipice itself. I should be abso- 
lute lord of all that wealth which now, with one stroke of his pen, he 
could deprive me of. The will is now in my favour; that I well know. 
But how long will it remain so? Should this cursed affair about his 
daughter be explained to his satisfaction, I would not give a dollar for 
all my chances to the inheritance. This state of torture and doubt is 
intolerable ; an end must be put to it one way or another. Ha! a happy 
thought strikes me. Surely the devil must be standing at my elbow, as 
a prompter in this tragedy I am about to perform! for now I recollect, 
the dotard is in the habit of taking a glass of spiced wine every night 
after retiring to his bed. What would be easier than to introduce into 
this wine some subtle, yet tasteless poison, which will slowly, yet effec- 
tually, undermine the vital powers? ‘This plan will suit me well, and J 
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will immediately put it into operation. I must first, however, ascertain 
from whose hands he receives this beverage, and then take measures 
accordingly. If I mistake not, it is the same mulatto girl who attended 
upon his daughter before she was turned out of doors. If so, I will win 
her over by promises of freedom and a round sum of money. I do not 
feel uneasy upon that score. But, soft—I hear footsteps approaching 
this way. Retire, then, into the innermost recesses of my soul, ye hell- 
born thoughts, nor let my foolish tongue betray your hiding-place.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when his benefactor entered the room, utterly 
unconscious of the calculations which his nephew had just been making 
respecting himself, while the latter showed more than his wonted assi- 
duity in his attentions, and endeavoured to make himself more than 
commonly agreeable. That very night, however, he seized an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to Jane, and having made the promises before spoken 
of, as well as giving her a considerable sum on the spot, he found no 
difficulty in inducing her to act in accordance with his wishes. The 
next day, having procured what was necessary for his purpose, he gave 
it to the mulatto girl, with instructions how to use it. That very night 
did she commence giving the powder, the effects of which soon became 
apparent upon the constitution of Mr. Marchmont, whose health gradu- 
ally, yet unaccountably, declined. ‘The same doctor who had attended 
Maria was again summoned, but the malady seemed to defy all his efforts. 
Having called, however, one evening, and had an interview with Mr. 
Marchmont, he was in the act of leaving the house, when some obser- 
vation which he heard passing between Mr, Dawson and the mulatto 
girl, arrested his attention. What he heard was to the following 
effect : 

“ Have you given the old man his wine, to-night? If not, I think 
you had better increase the quantity of powder; it has been rather too 
slow in its effects, and I shall never be easy until he is laid under the 
turf.” 

“ He has not yet had it,” replied Jane; * I would not give it while 
the doctor was in the room. I dare say he is gone by this time; I will 
step up and see. If so, I will give it as you wish.” 

“ Do so,” replied Mr. Dawson. ‘“ The sooner he is out of the way, the 
sooner will you get your freedom.” 

The doctor waited to hear no more, but made the best of his way back 
to Mr, Marchmont’s room, and having cautioned him respecting the wine, 
hid himself behind the curtains of the bed. In a short time Jane entered, 
and having poured out the wine, proceeded to add to it the powder, being 
observed all the time by the doctor. When she had mixed it to her satis- 
faction, she gave it into the hand of her master, who, however, saying he 
would wait a little while, placed it on a table close to the other side of the 
bed. No sooner had he done this than the doctor seized the girl, and call- 
ing up one of the other slaves, to whom he gave her in charge, secured 
the packet of powder and the wine which she had just before offered to Mr. 
Marchmont. A'l this was done quietly and without creating any dis- 
turbance in the house. He then proceeded to the city, and having pro- 
cured a constable, returned to Mr, Marchmont’s house, which he had no 
sooner entered than he went directly to the parlour, where Mr. Dawson 
still remained, exulting in the impunity with which he had hitherto car- 
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ried on his designs against his uncle, and not doubting that in a short 
time they would be crowned with success. It may be easily conceived, 
then, with what astonishment and horror he witnessed the entrance of 
the doctor, accompanied by the constable, and heard the former give him 
into charge for an attempt to murder his uncle. Panie-stricken and pale, 
he submitted to the officer, and was in a short time conveyed to prison, 
together with his accomplice. 

Mr. Marchmont, though greatly shocked by the discovery of his 
nephew’s villany, soon recovered his usual health when no longer under 
the influence of the poison. The first thing he did after leaving his bed, 
was to destroy the will which he had made in his favour. A few days 
afterwards, Jane, dreading the result of her approaching trial, sent to her 
master, stating that she had an important communication to make to him, 
if he would come to her in prison. On his arrival, she, having obtained 
from him a promise that in return for what she confessed he would en- 
deavour to procure her a pardon, revealed to him all which had pre- 
viously appeared so mysterious in the conduct of his daughter, not for- 
getting to repeat the various conversations to which she had been a lis- 
tener between Mr. Dawson and Maria; especially the one which took 
place on the night previous to his departure for England. She also 
confessed that Mark, the mulatto, who had personated Mr. Dawson 
during the night, was the father of the child. 

To define the emotions of Mr. Marchmont, as he listened to this reve- 
lation, would be somewhat difficult. They were a mixture of joy, indig- 
nation, and contempt. Joy, that his daughter’s reputation would be 
rescued from the ignominy which had lately covered it; indignation 
against the authors of this outrage; and contempt for the baseness of his 
nephew. Seeing the importance, however, of having witnesses to this 
confession, he procured the attendance of a magistrate and two other per- 
sons, when the confession of this girl was taken down. No sooner was 
this business transacted, than Mr. Marchmont, eager once more to see 
and take again to his home his daughter, immediately went to Charles- 
ton. He no sooner beheld her, than he affectionately embraced her, 
thanking Heaven that this discovery had been made before his death, 
thus giving him an opportunity of doing justice to his child. He then, 
having supplicated her pardon for his harsh treatment, related to his 
daughter the confession of Jane. When he had finished, Maria, who had 
listened with emotions of surprise, wonder, and disgust, at the base de- 
ception which had been practised upon her, fell upon her father’s neck, 
and while the tears flowed from her eyes, thus addressed him : 

“ It is not you, my dear father, who should seek pardon from me, but, 
rather, it is my place to receive it from you. Had I not consented to 
the importunity of my cousin, this would never have happened, and I 
have only received a just punishment for my folly. As for myself, it has 
been my prayer, night and day, since I first incurred your anger, that this 
mystery might be cleared up. My prayer hag been answered, and I am 
once more made happy in being restored to your arms—to your affection. 
As for my cousin, who has been the cause of so much misery to us both, 
a need not apprehend that I have any lingering attachment towards 

im. The baseness of his conduct towards us both has completely era- 
dicated the affection which I formerly entertained towards him. 
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«« My dear girl,” said Mr. Marchmont, “it gives me great pleasure to 
hear you speak thus ; for, believe me, he is totally unworthy of your re- 

d. Now let us hasten back to our home—that home in which we 
a spent so many pleasant hours ; aud though we may find it impossible 
to forget our past troubles, yet let us derive some consolation from the 
fact that we have in a measure triumphed over them, and that that vil- 
lany has been torn to shreds which encircled you so long in its meshes. 
That pride which I had thought to gratify through your instrumentality, 
has received its just reward; it has fallen never again to rise.” 

Speaking thus, Mr. Marchmont led his daughter to the carriage which 
awaited them at the door, and in a short time Maria found herself in her 
father’s house; while she endeavoured to think of the past only as some 
terrible dream, from which she esteemed herself fortunate in having at last 
awoke. 

As for Mark, he was arrested and sent to prison upon the confession of 
Jane. Thinking, perhaps, to lessen in some degree the punishment 
which awaited him if found guilty, he made a full confession, which co- 
incided in every respect with that of Jane. Before, however, the time 
for his trial arrived, he was seized with a fatal sickness, which carried him 
off in a few hours. 

In the mean time, Mr. Marchmont, true to his promise to Jane, induced 
the doctor to remove to a distant part of the country until the time for 
the trial was past. In consequence of the absence of the latter, the charge 
fell to the ground, and both the prisoners were discharged. 

Mr. Dawson immediately decamped from that part of the Union; for 
though he was safe as far as the law of the land was concerned, he stood 
in danger of a visit from Judge Lynch, from whose formidable claws he 
would undoubtedly have received some severe scratches, had he attempted 
to stop. He went to the State of Arkansas, where he was killed shortly 
afterwards in a duel. 

Mr. Marehmont would not suffer Jane again to enter his residence, 
but sent her to work as a jield hand upon one of his estates, that 
being considered the vilest occupation to which a slave can be put, 
besides being infinitely more toilsome and laborious than any work which 
falls to the lot of household slaves. It was, indeed, a severe punishment; 
her duties having been, while in Mr. Marchmont’s house, no more bur- 
densome than those of a lady’s-maid in our own country. 

Mr. Marchmont died about two years after his reconciliation with his 
daughter, leaving her the whole of his property. She, however, after the 
death of her father, resolved to leave a place which, though endeared to 
her for many reasons, continually recalled to her mind those events we 
have recorded. Consequently, she went to New York, where she resided 
during the remainder of her life, refusing all offers of marriage. 
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THE CONFEDERATES ; OR, THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 
PARMA. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Cuarpter XLIV. 


We must now take a brief retrospective glance at the political agita- 
tions that forced the regent, towards the middle of August, to summon 
all the governors of provinces and knights of the order around her person, 
thus depriving those districts of their presence, as events proved, at a very 
critical moment. Of this Margaret of Parma was fully aware; but she 
needed their counsels, and was not displeased at the opportunity thus 
afforded of keeping her eye upon them. 

The new meeting of the confederates—and that in large numbers— 
at Santruyden, whither they had repaired upon their departure from 
Antwerp, filled her with alarm. To the fresh petition they there framed 
and thence despatched, she returned a most decided negative. It chiefly 
insisted on three points. Firstly, that she would grant them a written 
and signed assurance that their interference in public affairs was regarded 
by her as a service done to the king, and not, as the coolness of the 
knights of the Golden Fleece, and the king’s silence seemed to intimate, 
an intentional offence to his majesty; secondly, they begged leave to 
forward to her, and recommend for consideration, a petition imploring 
liberty of conscience for the reformers; and thirdly, that = might be 
again permitted to enter Brussels in a body to present, and obtain an 
answer to, these petitions in person. 

But although so positive a denial had been returned to the principal 
objects set forth in the memorial, still, in accordance with the wish therein 
expressed, Orange and Egmont were despatched to treat with them at 
Duffelt. This, however, leading to no result, she gathered in all haste 
the knights and governors together to consult with them on the subject, 
and the withdrawing them at such a crisis proved fatal. The Iconoclasts 
spread their ravages over the country; and it was not unnatural the 
regent should suppose, or that others should assure her, that this was 
only the prelude to further acts of violeuce by which the confederates 
designed to wring from her the concessions they desired. 

The duchess would not, perhaps, have adopted the views, or credited 
the assertions, of an obscure spy like Chievosa, had they not been con- 
firmed, almost to the letter, by the Count of Mansfeld, one of her most 
trusty friends, and others of equal weight. All took the same view of 
the late disorders, and, like Chievosa, pointed out Count Louis of Nassau 
as the mainspring of the evil: and thus convinced of his truthfulness in 
general and serious matters, so artfully did he blend falsehood with truth, 
or, at least, what appeared such, that the nae had no motive for 
doubting any part of his statements, but, on the contrary, every reason to 
confide in his veracity. 

Although fatigued with a sleepless night, the duchess no sooner 
received the official reports which substantiated, for the most part, the 
private intelligence she had received from Chievosa, than she hastened to 
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summon the council. Of the knights of the Golden Fleece then in 
Flanders, two alone were absent—the Duke of Arschot and the Count 
of Meghen, whose motives for staying away were never made very clear. 

When Margaret of Parma entered the assembly, many a curious glance 
was bent upon her to discover if her woman’s spirit quailed before the more 
portentous form the troubles of the land were assuming ; but no trace of 
weakness could be detected in the daughter of Charles V. Her form 
was erect, her step truly majestic, and, above all, there was a flashing in 
the eye, a high resolve on lip and brow, that told sufficiently that the 
spirit of her ancestry was roused within her. There was one being 

resent whose keen eye no sooner lighted upon her than his expanded 
~ seemed to contract—whose usually impassible face became slightly 
expressive, if we may so say, of resistance; it was a mere shade, and 
might have passed unnoticed in another, but such was an important omen 
in the countenance of William of Nassau. 

The regent took her seat during a respectful silence, which she was the 
first to break. Casting a quick, keen look around, she addressed the 
council in a firm voice. Her speech set forth the feelings that oppressed 
her, and artfully appealed to those which she thought most likely to be 
roused in the breasts of her listeners ; but whatever its merits, though 
short for the oceasion, it is too long to be given at full in a work of this 
kind: the few leading observations must suffice to. give a general impres- 
sion of this able address, which conscientious history has preserved to us. 

‘¢ Behold, messires, to what condition the affairs of Flanders are re- 
duced, and that by the crimes of how few individuals! Other nations, 
when they hear of these events, will despise us, and posterity will wonder 
at your disgrace and mine! I know the greater portion of these miseries 
are laid to Y charge ; it is the misfortune of princes that their names 
are stamped by the calamities of their reign. As for you, my lords, you 
have performed so much in peace and in war, at home and abroad, that 
it is now impossible that your fame should be tarnished ; yet the govern- 
ment of the Low Countries has not been so entirely entrusted to me, but 
you, too, are called upon to participate in the charge. The provinces 
committed to your care—the oaths by which you bound yourselves when 
you received the order of the Golden Fleece—the allegiance you owe the 
king as subjects, among whom you rank highest, are so many motives 
that impose upon you the obligation of maintaining and augmenting the 
royal authority. And yet, in these provinces, even in your very pre- 
sence, have impious and sacrilegious ruffians despoiled the churches 
founded by the piety of the early counts of Flanders, and so often en- 
riched by the trophies of your ancestors’ victories and your own. The 
tombs of your race have been violated ; the effigies of the noblest of your 
order have been broken ; the shields of your houses have been torn Sue 
with impunity, and trampled upon, in contempt of them and of your- 
selves! 1 will not dwell upon the sufferings of the Church and its ser- 
vants, but will ask what sort of men have raised so fearful a storm in the 
Netherlands ? The very lowest and most abject of the people—rene- 
gadoes to their faith, made bold by impunity, but very cowards when 
opposed | A handful of peasants, arming themselves by + are at Seelin, 
put to flight a large body of them ; and no later than yesterday, did not 
one single man succeed in turning out a band of these destroyers from a 
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chapel within our very walls? Will you, then, suffer these evils to 
spread further? Will you permit that the Church, the state, and the 
public peace, be destroyed before your very eyes, and thus pave the way 
for a foreign enemy to penetrate into the very heart of Flanders? Some 
have even dared to assert that many among you, far from opposing, have 
protected and furthered these disorders ; but this, I doubt not, is a report 
artfully spread by seditious men to impose upon others, and alarm me 
by the array of so many great names into a compliance with their unjust 
demands. It is for you, messires, to consider what you owe to your- 
selves. As for me, I solemnly assure you, that neither threats nor fears 
shall ever prevail upon me to mingle the new falsehoods of the heretics 
with the ancient truths of the Catholic religion. If the king himself 
were disposed—as we all know he is not—to grant liberty of conscience 
to the Flemings, I would that very instant quit Flanders, rather than 
minister to his will; and were I detained in this country by violence and 
by force of arms—as I know has been contemplated—I take Heaven to 
witness I would suffer myself to be torn limb from limb rather than 
countenance aught contrary to the Catholic faith, I implore you, mes- 
sires, in the name of your God, your king, and your — to exert 
yourselves to avert the many misfortunes that threaten this land; and 
since gentleness can avail in nought against these wicked men, who be- 
lieve themselves to be supported by the confederate nobility, let us have 
recourse to arms, according to your oft-repeated promises, a measure 
which we ought long since to have adopted. Let us nae 6 triumph 
over the seditious, that the king, who may be shortly expected, may find 
on his arrival the provinces quieted by your zeal, and that he may reward 
your virtue by his royal liberality, as he will assuredly punish the guilty 
with the utmost severity.” 

Eloquent as was this harangue, and politic, still more than eloquent, it 
did not produce the slightest change in the feelings and opinions of those 
there assembled, but rather confirmed than allayed the passions of each. 
True it is, that the regent’s appeal to the fealty and chivalrous feeling 
of the knights found an echo in the breast of an Egmont; that her 
dwelling adroitly on the personal insults the mob had cast upon their 
order, excited in many the warmest indignation. It is also true that, 
by her evasive manner of touching on the sufferings of the priests, she 
had endeavoured to avoid fatiguing the interest of the mass of her 
listeners ; true, that her precaution in leaving last on the mind, as the 
substance of her address, the prospect of reward or punishment at the 
hands of the king, according to the line of conduct the councillors might 
be pleased to pursue, was a hint not lost upon those who, like a 
mont, Aremberg, and Mansfeld, conceived themselves certain of 
former. But, at the same time, there was one great and im nt fact 
which no eloquence, however powerful, could set aside. Independently 
of the humanity and the tolerance alive in the bosoms of many, the as- 
sembled noblemen could not but be aware that their personal weal or 
woe depended on the state of the country. It was easy for Margaret of 
Parma, whose estates lay in the far south, or for King Philip, who, 
should he lose the Netherlands, retained still many a crown, to run every 
risk, and push matters to extremity. But not quite so easy for the no- 
bility of the Low Countries to cast their all on one die; for they felt 
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should persecution too far, a revolution must unavoidably fol- 
oe when no other auaiies should be left them than siding with the 
people, and perhaps falling with them, or clinging to the monarch, and 
receiving a reluctant, scanty charity at his hands in a foreign land, whilst 
their castles, their fortunes, and their fame, would remain a prey to their 
indignant countrymen. 

Many reasons, doubtless, influenced the line of conduct adopted in the 
sequel by the Flemish nobility ; but this consideration was, perhaps, the 
most imperative, as certainly it was uppermost in the thoughts and ap- 
parent in the suggestions of the councillors on this occasion ; but there 
was one whom the consciousness of being both hated and feared, and 
a perfect knowledge of the hollowness of all promises from the opposing 
quarter, urged to speak his thoughts—perhaps those of many there pre- 
sent—more plainly than any one had yet ventured to do. 

* Would to Heaven,” said the Prince of Orange, rising, ‘ that I had 
been listened to from the very first. Matters would never then have pro- 
ceeded to such deplorable lengths. But if my voice be not now heard, 
and my counsel heeded, the end of these disasters has not yet arrived. 
The disturbers of public peace must be punished. ‘This is a necessity on 
which public peace depends, and on this point all parties will agree. But 
let no other question be involved with that. Prudence, policy, and jus- 
tice alike forbid that the innocent should be confounded with the guilty. 
It is not, moreover, by persecutions that the progress of any creed was 
ever checked. The crown of martyrdom is more willingly claimed by 
human nature than, considering its weakness, we might be disposed to 
think. Has oppression put down the Jews or converted them? When 
the emperors of the Occident were threatened in their very empire by the 
Arians, was it by taking away life that they combated opinions? Was 
it even by imprisonment. No; banishment alone was resorted to; and 
those Anans who were too numerous for cities, provinces—nay, realms— 
to contain, were gradually lost in the insignificance to which a wise 
policy had condemned them. It is neglect that destroys, and not the 
sword. ‘To conciliate is safer than to irritate. I here tender an offer of 
my services; and, if they be accepted, I will stretch my energies to the 
utmost in order to effect the former; the latter I altogether decline, con- 
sidering it as the sealing of this country’s ruin, without even furthering 
the interest of that religion in whose name so great an iniquity would be 
perpetrated.” 

Egmont next rose. ‘ None,” he said, “can fecl more indignant than 
myself at the outrages that base churls have inflicted upon the three 
things I most revere and honour—the glory of my God, the authority of 
my king, and the honour of the order to which I belong. ‘The Icono- 
clasts | am ready to punish with all the severity of a just resentment ; but 
I, like the Prince of Orange, cannot confound the heretics with such mis- 
creants. Iam a Christian and a Fleming, as well as a Catholic, aud I 
never will consent to force sixty thousand of my countrymen into the 
flames at the sword’s point.” 

Egmont spoke with a warmth and fire that came genuine from the 
heart. All his reasons lay there. When he had done speaking, swayed 
as much by the part these distinguished noblemen had taken as by their 

own opinions, in that numerous assembly there were but three persons 
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who did not echo theirsentiments. These three were Aremberg, Barlay- 
mont, and Mansfeld. But the minority was too complete. The regent 
was obliged to yield, at least for the time being, but certainly did not 
give up her fixed determination of employing force of arms whenever she 
could or dare. 

“« Messires,” she said, having listened with forced composure to senti- 
ments so diametrically opposed to her own, “since you think that war is 
not advisable, what would you recommend? By what means would you 
put a stop to the disasters that are at this moment overwhelming us? 
Brussels may be next attacked. Have we the means of resistance ?-—or 
shall we submit to the ignominy of yielding to the rabble ?” 

Though she spoke generally, her eyes were bent on Orange; nor had 
she to wait for his reply. 

“If we take to arms, we arouse resistance in the breasts of fifteen thou- 
sand heretics in this city, whom we have not the means to subdue. Nor 
can we expect to effect anything, so long as general mistrust prevails 
throughout all classes. Concessions are no longer a matter of choice, but 
of necessity. Until the Gueux have received the assurance that they 
demand—forgetfulness of the past, security for the future, under your 
hand and seal—we can expect their co-operation in nothing; and until 
the heretics be allowed the free exercise of their religion, they cannot but 
view these disorders with hope, since from every other quarter hope is 
denied them. With regard to the city of Brussels and your own person, 
what can your highness fear, surrounded, as you are, by the nobles of this 
land, who would perish to a man rather than harm should befal you ?” 

“1 know not that,” said the regent, sternly. ‘ How can I trust those 
who could and yet will not satisfy me on such important points? You 
refuse to fight for your king and your religion. I refuse to yield to the 
petty interests that outweigh them in your bosoms.” 

“Then, madam, you, as well as ourselves, must abide the conse- 
quences !’’ exclaimed De Horn, impetuously. 

‘‘T shall know how to shield my person from outrage,” said the regent, 
with an effort to appear calm, which her quivering lip and flushing 
cheek belied ; “and if Brussels no longer afford me a place of safety—as 
seems but too likely—I will depart from it to some stronghold, where I 
need not fear to be compelled by violence to submit to conditions which 
are equally opposed to the dictates of my conscience and my duty to the 
king. Nay, I will not much longer delay that measure of precaution.’ 

“ T humbly trust your highness will think better of it,” said Orange. 
** That were indeed announcing to every seditious soul in the country that 
your highness had given up your authority in the Netherlands for lost, 
and the capital to pillage.” 

“It were an insult offered to all the knights of the order,” added 
Egmont, scarcely able to control his indignation, ‘“ We have not de- 
served this at your highness’s hands.” : 

“Tt were proclaiming us guilty to the king!” exclaimed De Horn. 
“* Madam, we can never suffer it.” 

Margaret spoke no more, but her brow was gloomy; and Orange read 
her secret resolves in her eyes. ‘Thus concluded this memorable council, 
as all others had done for a length of time, widening, instead of healing, 
the breach betwixt the regent and her councillors. 
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As Egmont and Casembrot were accompanying the Prince of Orange 
to his palace, whither Horn and Hoogstraaten were also adjourning, the 

rince observed to the count: 

“If the regent will not attend to our interests, I, for one, am deter- 
mined that mine shall not suffer from a want of care.” 

“Jt is not a woman’s hand,” replied Egmont, “that should be at the 
rudder of the state at such a time.” 

“ Yours or mine,” said the prince, with a peculiar smile, ‘ would cer- 
tainly have held it firmer; but we must compel her to the only measures 
that ought to be adopted.” 

“T do not like the task of opposing a woman,” replied Egmont ; ‘‘ even 
though that woman be Margaret of Parma.” 

“]T will show you such reasons,” said William of Nassau, ‘as will 
enable you easily to overcome that reluctance.” 

Easily, I doubt—though none can better persuade than you.” 

“ As for me,’’ exclaimed De Horn, “I will oppose whomsoever you 

lease.” 
: Whilst the prince turned his conversation into lighter channels, rather 
in conformity to the place and the moment than in accordance with his 
own thoughts, Egmont beckoned Casembrot to his side. 

“ ot what think you, my trusty friend, of the regent’s speech to- 
day ?”’ 

Good, but not convincing,” answered Casembrot. ‘ Taking it for 
granted that the Protestants had broken all the statues of stone and wood 
that ever were made, in revenge for the thousands and thousands of beings 
of warm flesh and blood who have been as unceremoniously lopped off 
and destroyed, I cannot see that the crime would be so great. Nor 
do I see why blood should be demanded for a little mortar and paint. 
But inasmuch as I am sure these acts were committed without the know- 
ledge or participation of either Protestants or Gueux, but simply by a 
set of vagabonds and thieves, the disgrace of whose proceedings will fall 
heavily on the confederates, and probably do them serious harm, I do 
most decidedly opine that it were wholesome to make an example and a 
terror of them; for, if we do not stop them in time, there is no telling 
what general misfortunes, what deserved shame, this partial outrage of a 


_ few may draw upon the whole of our country. I am now strong again, 


eager to take _ myself some active duty, and, if you will entrust me, 
my lord, with the punishment of the guilty in the provinces under your 
control, | make bold to say I will perform my part in a manner that will 
redound to your credit.” 
_ “You, Casembrot! Well, I will not quarrel with the motives that 
impel you to aid me in my designs. Iam about to repair in all haste to 
my government, fully determined to repress the progress of evil as 
speedily as I may. Your services in that respect will be most acceptable.” 
That one so habitually calm and mild should volunteer on such service, 
caused, however, not the slightest surprise in the count; for, in those days, 
whatever the natural bent of men’s dispositions, the lance and the saddle 
were familiar to all who had the slightest claim to gentle blood ; nor could 
he feel offended at the freedom with which he put forth his opinions; for 
he had frankly opened himself to him on that subject before, declaring 
himself a Gueux and a Protestant, unwilling alike to yield or suppress 
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his opinions, but ready to claim his dismissal should they prove offensive. 
This placed the count in a dilemma ; but Egmont, who knew that his 
secretary would gladly shed the last drop of his blood for him, could not 
bring himself to lose his friend for mere variance of opinion, and he 
resolved to overlook all such differences, and to remember only the old, 
tried attachment that existed between them. They discussed, therefore, 
in the most cordial manner, their immediate departure for Breda, and 
their further movements, until they reached the palace of Orange, where, 
with his customary grace, the prince detained them to a splendid meal, 
which, however, soon came to an abrupt close; fresh summons from the 
regent calling away the principal partakers of it to her palace, whilst the 
minor personages, like Casembrot, lingered about its courts in anxious 
expectation of the result. 

Weary in mind and body, Margaret of Parma had retired to her apart- 
ment, even more depressed and ill than the day before ; but the rest she 
here hoped to enjoy was denied her. ‘The numerous spies she employed 
—and Margaret’s system was entirely based on such means—by whom 
she was more frequently misled than enlightened, who drained the re- 
sources of her limited finances without returning any adequate services, 
and brought upon her additional and often imaginary apprehensions, 
causing her to mistrust those who might have been her staunchest sup- 
porters as well as wisest advisers, made her feel on that day all the 
inconveniences and evil results attendant upon this miserable system, 
She was inundated with the written statements and personal applications 
of beings of that sort, confirming and elaborating the facts Chievosa had 
merely hinted at on the previous day ; namely, that the confederates, in 
league with the Iconoclasts, designed to sack Brussels that very night, 
make herself and her partisans prisoners, murder all the priests, and force 
her to subscribe all their conditions. 

The fallacy of so crooked a policy was indeed fully displayed, when 
she could believe guilty of such dastardly proceedings men such as the 
Prince of Orange, the counts of Egmont, Horn, and Hoogstraaten, who 
were formally denounced by her cohort of spies as being the contrivers 
of this plot. It is extraordinary that the idea should never have ocourred 
to her that these agents, in pursuance of their own paltry motives, were 
more likely to play on her credulity than men who, like those very lords, 
fairly and openly opposed her. 

Distracted with these fresh alarms, the duchess was compelled to call 
to her side these very men—Orange, De Horn, and Egmont—whom she 
so much distrusted and dreaded, and commanded them to escort her im- 
mediately to some stronghold, where alone she conceived she might abide 
in safety. Had womanish timidity dictated this demand, possibly it 
might have been met with sympathy ; but arising as it did from the de- 
termination of Margaret to withdraw herself from the vicinity of those 
who might, in her present position, exact desirable concessions from her, 
the prince and his companions would not hear of it, and persisted in 
their representations of the morning. Vain the arguments and entreaties 
on either side; both unflinchingly adhered to their resolutions, when the 
matter was brought to an issue by the ey themselves. 

The rumour of Margaret’s intentions had taken wing, and the burghers, 
alarmed for the safety of the town and their own, which the departure of 
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the duchess would so cruelly endanger, closed the gates, and declared 
they would not suffer her to pass. ‘Thus forced by circumstances, the 
princess yielded ; and naming the Count Ernest of Mansfeld governor of 
the town in this emergency, agreed to remain. The Prince of Orange 
and the counts of Horn and Egmont did their best to comfort her, not 
only by assuring her that they were positive they could keep order in the 
town, and never would, on any consideration, permit the Iconoclasts to 
enter any place in which they were, but also by procuring for her a 
solemn assurance from the inhabitants of Brussels that they would exert 
themselves to the uttermost to avert the dangers they dreaded as much 
as she did. But they would not consent to leave her before they had 
obtained what alone they knew could save the country at this crisis—the 
concessions demanded by the Gueux. 

Searcely, however, had the noblemen retired, when Margaret, exhausted 
as she was, sat down to write to her brother a long letter, wherein the 
following words commemorated at once the anger of the moment. to 
which she yielded with feminine irritability, and her utter mistrust of, 
and resentment against, her councillors : 

“ And thus having explained to you, sire, how these concessions were 
wrung from me by constraint and violence, it only remains for me to 
point out to your majesty that they were given in my name, not yours. 
Had I not even taken this precaution—had I signed them in your name— 
still would+you not be bound to fulfil them. The Prince of Orange, and 
the Counts of Egmont and Horn, have acted like false traitors, and have 
betrayed me and the holy cause of our religion! It is they who are the 
cause of all these evils! 1 supplicate and implore your majesty, by your 
passion for the Catholic faith, to come speedily into this country, or to 
send a large army of Spaniards, as the only means of saving and avenging 
our outraged religion.” 

How unlike, as she poured over these words of fatal import, with 
aching brow, sinking spirit, and vengeful heart, was Margaret of Parma 
to her predecessor, when she too, addressing a monarch and a brother, 
with peace in her gentle breast, and eloquence on her lips, pressed upon 
him a mild and a wise counsel, and on bent knee implored tolerance and 
mercy. And when the boon was granted, and she returned to her home 
with the proud consciousness of having saved his country, how different 
must have been her feelings to those of her successor, when she also 
obtained the fruits of her prayer, and reaped the bloody harvest of the 
seed she had sown. How little, in that hour, did she remember the 
pleading of that aunt for the country she had loved so well! 

The letter was despatched. The duchess granted all that was requested 
—even yielded to the entreaties of the magistrates of Antwerp, and sent 
back the Prince of Orange among them, whom they somewhat impera- 
re demanded. She did not again attempt to leave Brussels, nor did 
the Iconoclasts enter it; the peace of the town was in no way disturbed, 
and the knights of the Golden Fleece in due time repaired to their pro- 
vinces, where their presence was much needed. 
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THE FRENCH INVASION, 
A VISION. 


WrapreED in my cloak, and comfortably established in the corner of 
one of the deck benches, I dozed off to sleep as the Vivid steamed out of 
the smooth water of Dover harbour, and bounded with a great leap, like 
that of a frightened horse, over the bar into the roaring and tumbling 
waves. A heavy sea dealt her a blow on the starboard-bow as she 
emerged from the basin, that made her reel and quiver through every 
beam and plank, each fibre of her stout frame cracking and creaking at the 
rude assault; while the glasses and bottles in the steward's cabin performed 
a jig of more than Hibernian liveliness to their own jangling music, and 
the vessel’s sides strained, and bulged, and bent, as if gifted with india- 
rubber elasticity. 

But the good steamer righted and pressed on gallantly, cleaving through 
the dark masses of angry water as a champion of the arena might have 
cut his way through a crowd of ordinary gladiators in the bloody days of 
the Roman sports. Now and then, perhaps, as countless buffets fell on 
her patient flanks, she staggered beneath some more thundering shock ; 
but the check was only momentary; the brave craft shook aloft her spray- 
pearled bowsprit, like the dripping mane of a wild steed, and bounded 
forward. Meanwhile, the steward—the Consoler, Adviser, and Physician of 
the victims of the maladie de mer, the serene, fat, curly-haired Mentor 
of the steam-packet—was as busy as a stormy petrel when the waves wear 
snowy crests, or, according to the nautical proverb, as Apollyon himself 
during the prevalence of a gale of wind. Up and down the companion he 
scampered, carrying hard biscuits, glasses of cold brandy-and-water—in 
the composition of which Mynheer van Dunk’s recipe was reversed— 
“thimblefuls” of pure spirit in wine-glasses, and other popular remedies 
for his patients in the early stages of sea-sickness, together with small 
basins for the utterly despairing and irrevocably doomed. 

Several unhappy ladies, with sea-green complexions and inarticulate 
voices, occupied the sofas of the smaller cabin below, regardless of crushed 
hair, battered bonnets, and tumbled dresses—reckless even of their per- 
sonal appearance—in the last stage of degradation and self-abasement. 
One or two bundles lying on the deck, pillowed on carpet-bags and 
cushions, muffled in multifarious shawls and cloaks, and groaning at in- 
tervals, were supposed to be ladies too. 

The great saloon had its party of masculine valetudinarians, the number 
oceasionally augmented by the spectral appearance at the open cabin- 
door of a vague-looking gentleman, with his hat we up inisanely from 
his forehead, and ‘no speculation in his eyes,” who would rush violently 
across the heaving floor, staggering like an inexperienced skater on the 
ice, fall heavily prostrate on a sofa, utter a smothered shriek for the towel- 
bearing familiar, and resign himself to his fate. 

Several Britons and one Gaul, “bearded like the pard” or a Jew 
clothesman, and wrapped in a huge-hooded caban, lay on deck among 
piles of camp-stools and coils of cables. One young gentleman sat up- 
right on the bench by the bulwark, the leeward side, by-the-by, dressed 
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in a rough blue pilot coat, a narrow-brimmed, low-crowned oilskin hat, 
and anchor buttons on his waistcoat. He had given himself piratical and 
sea-roving airs in Dover harbour before the bell rang and the boat sailed, 
but he looked sad and woe-begone enough now, as far as | could judge by 
the glimpse of his half-averted face. He was not unlike a Byronic cor- 
sair, and might, perhaps, have been pining for Medora, or regretting some 
hairbrained exploit of his romantic life, or he might have been unwell : 
a Minerva Press young lady would hold the former belief; I incline to 
the latter. Iwas not sick myself; I never am; I am an old voyager by 
land and sea. I served my apprenticeship to Neptune long ago, and am 
out of my indentures and free of the ocean. So I sat still and watched 
the miseries of the other passengers, until I grew tired of the sight, and 
with closed eyes sat musing about the French invasion, which our Cas- 
sandras are busily prophesying, and on account of the prospect of which 
the papers, like dying swans, are singing the dirge of national prosperity 
and independence, until I fell gradually into a species of trance, hushed 
by the rude lullaby of the waves. And my spirit spread out its wings 
and flew away across the boiling sea to Dreamland, and [ saw strange 
things. I stood, viewless but seeing, impalpable, intangible, yet present, 
on the sea-shore of England. 

Before me was the estuary of a large river, now filled with water, and 
forming a capacious harbour, in which lay many long, black, snake-like 
steamers, with guns grinning from their port-holes, while farther out at 
sea rode many stately ships of war and a crowd of smaller vessels. And 
from peak and gaff streamed broad flags of three bright colours, flaring 
gaudily in the sunshine ; while I saw many large boats, one line after 
another, pulling fast to land with their long oars flashing like the wings 
of a seafowl as they came on. Then, as they approached, I saw that each 
boat was filled with armed men, and horses, and cannons, and other 
munitions of war, and from the bow of each boat streamed forth a pennon 
of three colours, on which was the figure of a bird, and that bird was an 
eagle. 

And I looked upon the shore, and I saw it was covered with people, 
some of them with arms in their hands, but none of them soldiers, as well 
as some horsemen, in uniform, and drawn up in battle array ; but they 
were not soldiers any more than those who ran about with fowling-pieces 
and rifles in their hands, and who seemed to have no leaders to rally round. 
I looked up to the red clayey cliffs peculiar to that part of the coast, and 
saw a great black smoke rising up into the air, for the beacon-fire had 
been kindled to spread the alarm over hill and dale, and to warn the dis- 
tant towns of the coming danger. In the town there was confusion and 
rome a doleful sound of women’s screams, and a hurried, fearful peal of 
the church bells, rung by hasty hands, and crowds running here and 
there like frightened sheep. It was as when the Danes used to row ashore 
on this coast in long-gone times, with the terrible raven standard flapping 
over their boats, and thirsting for blood and pillage. The only difference 
was, that instead of a raven there came an eagle with the spoilers and 
slayers. And now the boats came nearer, the rowers straining at their 
oars till the tough ash staves bent like wands, and the soldiers shouting and 
huzzaing, not with a regular cheer, but a savage and wild halloo, that 
echoed among the rocks and cliffs like the howl of hungry wolves. 
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And then all the people on the beach who had arms levelled them, 
and fired on the boats. And as they did so a bugle sounded, and a 
sharp crackling fire of musketry blazed forth from the launches and 
cutters, while their bow-guns threw showers of grape in a deadly rain 
ashore, that forced the defenders to fall back. And instantly rv of 
flame and jets of smoke burst from the menacing flanks of the great 
black steamers, and the cliffs shook with the awful roar of the artillery, 
while the heavy shot struck among the roofs of the town, and shattered 
many buildings. Still the shouting and firing went on under the 
canopy of dense smoke that hid the sea, until the boats reached the 
shore, and the armed men sprang out up to their waists in water, and 
hastened to form, rank by rank, upon the beach. And the horses and 
cannon were quickly landed too; after which the boats went back to the 
ships to fetch more soldiers. Still the defenders of the beach stood 
bravely, and fired many times upon the enemy. But the horses had 
now been got ashore, and the troopers mounted, and some of them, with 
long spears ornamented with little fluttering red flags, and others in 
bright polished breastplates and with long swords, straight and heavy, 
and horse-tail crests streaming from their helmets over their steel 
armour, rode to attack the defenders, who were not soldiers, but peaceful 
people, whose trade was not battle. At the same time the infantry 
marched grimly up the shore in a compact column, their bayonets and 
shakos glittering as they came on. They halted, and fired a murderous 
volley, and then rushed to charge their opponents with the bayonet. The 
natives were as brave as their enemies, but they were fewer, worse 
armed, and untrained. They were broken, routed, and put to flight. 
In an instant more the terrible cavalry were among them, hewing, slash- 
ing, and striking with their long swords, trampling them and crushing 
them down beneath the iron hoofs of their heavy horses, piercing them 
through and nailing them to the earth with their sharp lances. Turn 
where they would in their flight, the hoarse shouts of the savage troopers 
rang in their ears, the fierce horsemen were inextricably mingled with 
them, slaying and bearing to earth on all sides, while such as escaped 
being speared or sabred by the cavalry, and fled up the crags and cliffs, 
were frequently shot down by the skilful marksmen below with their 
unerring rifles. 

All this time fresh boat-loads of warriors were rapidly rowed to shore, 
and quickly forming on the shingle belt that lined the water, advanced 
up the beach and poured into the town, where the horsemen had 
already entered, pressing fiercely upon the track of the hunted fugitives. 
And soon the sound of firing ceased, and the tocsin clamoured no more, 
but shrieks, and cries, and agonised wailings rose up to the clear blue 
heaven overhead, and were mingled with horrid shouts and fiendish 
yells, and bursts of demon laughter. By the time the whole of the 
mighty army was landed the screams and cries were fewer and less 
frequent, the plunder that was most portable was borne away from the 
sacked houses and pillaged shops, and soon from roof, and door, and 
window-lattice, burst a thousand hissing and forked tongues of ruddy 
flame. 

By the hellish light of the lurid conflagration the great army of the 
invader formed in marching order, and, exulting and triumphant with 
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victory and rapine, poured its vast columns along the road that led to 
the capital. I saw them sweep along, rank upon rank, squadron upon 
squadron, battery upon battery, in all the pride and panoply of war, 
their trumpets ringing with a haughty pean of defiance and martial 
spirit, their banners fluttering, their eagles displayed above the forests 
of bayonets and spears, their steel-clad squadrons trampling insolently 
over the land—that land whose children for six hundred years had never, 
like the Spartans, seen the smoke of an enemy's fire. And as I turned 
sadly to the ruined town, where the fire had changed to sullenly smoulder- 
ing embers, I saw there a few wretched women and children sitting 
among the glowing ashes of their once peaceful homes, some wailing in 
a low, sad, heart-broken tone, some happier in the stupor of despair. 
And the voices of sorrowing mothers were heard, like that of Rachel, 
refusing to be comforted. Only a few of the soldiers remained behind : 
they were sappers, and were placing barrels of powder in the vaults of 
the church, the only building untouched, and which was to be blown up 
lest it should prove a fortress to any guerilla bands the natives might 
form. And I saw the train laid, and the soldiers retire, all save the one 
who held the burning match in his hand. He stooped and applied to 
the powder the unlighted end of the match, and instantly hastened after 
his retreating comrades. A pause of a few brief seconds, and then a 
crackle, a bright flash, an earthquake trembling of the solid ground, an 
awful and hoarse roar that checked the affrighted sea and drove it back, 
hurling huge masses of masonry high in air, and toppling down loose 
masses of the red cliff, like falling giants. I felt stunned and dizzy at 
that fearful sound, and as it echoed, a rough hand shook my arm, and a 
voice sounded in my ear, ‘ A quel hétel monsieur descend-t-il ?” and a 
moment after, as I stared at the man, a police agent, in a glazed hat, said, 
* Zat hotel shall you lodge at, sare?” Half unconsciously I murmured 
a name, and immediately my interrogator, pushing me upon the ladder 
of communication with the shore, cried, in a shrill voice, ** Hotel Quil- 
lacq, commissionaire!” And forthwith a stout, jolly-looking man, in 
a cloak and a cap, stepped up to the top of the ladder to touch his 
casquette and welcome me, and to request me to have the complaisance 
to give him my passport and follow him. I did mechanically follow 
him to a sort of crazy dwarf omnibus, in which I was rattled off along 
the pear-shaped paving to Quillacq’s, where a comfortable room, a 
blazing fire, and an excellent dinner (the soup in Calais is the hottest 
and best-flavoured on the Continent), gave me some idea that I was in 
the material world, which the sight of my old friends, Jacques and 
Alphonse, the waiters, and above all, poor old Marie, the chambermaid, 
with her tempting box of soap, perfumery, brushes, and eau de Cologne, 
confirmed it. Moreover, the sight of so many smiling and cheerful 
faces, and the absence of any cut-throat tendencies on the part of the 
French that I saw, made me sure that no invasion will take place if the 
people of Boulogne and Calais can prevent it; and yet I would recom- 
mend my countrymen to remember that prevention is better than cure, 
and to guard themselves from a practical enactment of my Dream. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF BARON VON GOBBLE. 
BY BENTHAM FONBLANQUE. 


In Germany, some years ago, there lived a baron—of course in a castle 
—close by the river Rhine. All the country near the baron’s castle was 
cultivated like a garden, producing most abundant crops, filling his barus 
with corn and his pockets with money. This baron’s name was “ Baron von 
Gobble ;” he possessed a wife and a daughter, the former not ugly, but 
not very pretty, but the latter—oh! my Muse help me, I pray, to paint in 
colours true enough her charms. O ye little stars, for ever twinkling, 
what are ye to her eyes! do they not eclipse ye as the proud wax-candle 
doth the humble rushlight! Her hair, fair and gilded, like the bright 
sun—but ah, if I allow myself to go on, I shall never stop—let my reader’s 
imagination fill up the rest, when I tell her or him that she was every- 
thing that the daughter of a baron, who could count his ancestors back 
to the time when they ran about naked, squabbling with the Romans, 
some time before the Christian era, ought to be. 

At the time we are speaking of, 

Sixteen blue summers shone in Gertrude’s eyes ; 


she as merry as a lark, and as happy as the bright pure air, the rich 
estate, and her pretty face and kind little heart could make her. But 
her foolish papa had, as she considered—and therefore, of course, we do 
—very odd notions about matrimony, and he acted accordingly. 

There was, be it known, at some distance from the baron’s castle, 
another castle, the owner of which was Baron von Geltzehr. This baron 
was a rich man, and he had a poor relation in a half-cousin who lived 
hard by in another castle. His name was Conrad Neingelt ; this poor 
relation'was exactly the opposite to the rich Baron Geltzehr. First, he was 
poor, very poor ; he had hard walls to his castle, and hard fare on his 
table, but hard ware on his walls to make his enemies beware. Secondly, 
he was handsome; the other was ugliness personified, having long red hair, 
an immense beard, a greasy face, garnished with innumerable pimples, and 
teeth as black as charcoal ; in fact, his cousin might have exclaimed with 
the poet, 

Your beauty to describe I am not able ; 

Your face is like a greasy kitchen-table ; 

Your eyes like bullets stuck in clay ; 

Your teeth like charcoal, and your hair like hay. 
Thirdly, he was a coward (“faint heart ne'er won fair lady”), and as in- 
hospitable and stingy a man as ever dwelt in a castle. 

The two cousins had been schoolfellows, and the little baron had been 
accustomed to receive sundry thrashings from Conrad for his stinginess, 
meanness, and general scampishness, which qualities he evinced at a very 
tender age. When little Baron Geltzehr, for instance, possessed tarts or 
bulls’-eyes, he would consume them in solitude, and never a taste did the 
other little Germans get, not even his German cousin, Conrad. When 
marbles were missing, the baron’s pockets were immediately searched, they 
generally being receptacles for stolen goods. The baron and Conrad 
were both nearly of the same age, and exactly of the same height, and 
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were, as I before hinted, as different in nature as June and November. 
They were never friends; the baron looking down on his poorer cousin, 
and the poorer cousin looking down on the baron in return ; the conse- 
quence was, that when manhood surprised them they were sworn enemies, 
and never did they meet without some unpleasant proceedings being the 
consequence. 

It seems to me, that poor people (at least in novels) generally have 
the preference in love affairs, are much handsomer than the rest of man- 
kind, are paragons of amiability and generosity, and, in short, of every 
virtue. Now, if this history were fictitious, and if I could have my own 
way, I should make the poor relation the more unlucky suitor, as I am 
sadly afraid he would have been in these matter-of-fact times, and the 
richer suitor the more lucky one, in which I think most will agree I am 
right ; but, as it is, I must strictly adhere to the original, and relate this 
eventful history without any alterations. 

Baron von Gobble, the father of our sweet heroine, had made arrange- 
ments to marry her to the Ugly Baron, for so let us call him, German 
names are so disagreeable to pronounce. Now Gertrude, for that was her 
name, did not in any way admire or respect Baron Ugly, nor did she ap- 
prove of him as her behned elect; but mamma and papa were inexorable, 
and the wedding was to take place in six months. 

The Ugly Baron called often, to try to initiate himself into the good 
graces of his intended ; but though his hair was nicely anointed with costly 
nard, though beard was thick, and moustache trim, no impression, save 
one of disgust, could he make upon the fair Gertrude’s heart ; and be not 
shocked, gentle reader, when I tell you that he had his ears boxed more 
than once for attempting to kiss the ruby lips of the angry fair one. She 
detested the baron, and though she would scarcely own it to herself, she 
was deep in love with one she thought much more worthy of her affec- 
tions. 

On a sultry day in warm-hearted July, when the birds, stuffed with the 
dainties she has brought forth, are too lazy to fly, but sit singing their 
thanks “in a pleasant shade ;” when the cattle, undisturbed, save by the 
hated fly, chew their cud and doze ; when nobody but Irish beggars— 
who wear opera hats without tops, and dress-coats and trousers of an old 
but ventilating appearance—look comfortable, and the sweet hay scents 
the sluggish air—sweet is it, reclining on a tuft of yet untoasted grass, to 
consume, with as little trouble as possible, as much fruit as the hand can 
be laid upon. So thought Baron Gobble, no doubt, as he sat_on his lawn, 
and as rae after pear and ‘grape after grape disappeared. By his side 
sat his daughter, but no grape so plump and sweet, no pear so luscious and 
mellow, would she taste; wrathful waxed the baron when, after pressing 
his daughter to press a grape or a pear between her teeth, she refused ! 

** What is the reason,” demanded he, “that you choose, minx, thus to 
behave to your father after all that he has done for you?” 

“Tt is not what he has done for me that I complain of, it is what he 
is going to do that takes away my appetite, and almost makes me wish to 
take away my breath; it is because he is going to make me wed that horrid 
Ugly Baron. But,” said she, suddenly rising up, and looking very red, and 
not very ugly, “ papa! once for all, J won’t wed the baron, there!” 

We will not repeat what the Baron von Gobble answered, for he was 
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bursting with anger, and used, I am afraid to say, very bad words; suffice 
it to say, that his daughter left him in a “pet,” entertaining serious 
thoughts of getting rid of herself: for this purpose, perhaps, it was that 
she ordered her palfrey, and rode away from the castle. 

We will now return to Conrad Neingelt : his purse was indeed becom- 
ing very low, and his father’s once numerous train was reduced to his old 
housekeeper, and Hiinter, his man-of-all-work; poor was the larder, and 
empty the wine-cellar, but yet, though good-living was not the order of 
the day, poor Conrad went forth with a proud look and a fine dress, but 
an empty stomach, and still emptier purse. 

It was only some few’ days before the last-mentioned pleasant July 
afternoon, that as he was in this state, sauntering through a pleasant lane, 
his handsome figure encased in old finery, and his fine face a little 
touched with care, porhaps wondering if he was to have any dinner that 
day, he met a lady and her attendant, riding slowly along; ‘bump, bump 
went his heart as he gazed upon that lovely face, and blushes in number 
covered his face as his eyes fixed on hers so softly blue. In much the 
same condition was Gertrude—for she it was—till remembering what she 
was doing—staring at a stranger! she galloped off; but, somehow or 
other, at some little distance she dropped her whip ; Conrad, of course, 
flew to the spot, and picked it up; both again blushed and stammered, 
and in another moment Conrad was alone; but the mischief had begun. 
This little affair took place just before the attacks of Baron Ugly upon 
Gertrude commenced. 

Conrad had never slept soundly for a single night since first he met 
the lovely little Gertrude, or if he did, she always paid him a visit in his 
dreams, and sweet, dear sweet moments were they to lovesick Conrad. 
Often, however, in the broad daylight did they meet again, and soft were 
the sighs and words that fell from them—till love, like a serpent, twisted 
himself round them both, determined to make them his not very un- 
willing captives; but short was the cause of bliss to be, for, with horror, 
disgust, despair, surprise, and every other uncomfortable feeling, Conrad 
heard from his charmer’s lips that her papa had resolved to marry her to 
the Ugly Baron. 

‘‘ He shan’t!” he cried, when he at length found breath and speech. 

“No, he shall not,” echoed the fair one; and with a kiss, and this 
determination, they parted. 

Reaching home in a hurry and a passion, Conrad called his man-of- 
all-work, who took no wages because he could get none, and therefore 
stuck to his master only because he liked him. Would that there were 
such servants menslvgg: Se But to continue. Hiinter being called, 
council was held as to what was to be done in the case of the Ugly Baron 
and the fair Gertrude; and, after much deliberation, they settled a course 
which was pursued, with what success the reader shall judge. The plan 
was as follows:—Conrad was to meet Baron Geltzehr, surnamed the 
“Ugly,” and having picked a quarrel, to pick a hole in some part of the 
above-mentioned person’s body, and then to lock him up in his castle ; 
after which, a plot exceeding deep was to begin. Accordingly, two or 
three days after council, Conrad sallied forth with his faith Hiinter, 
having heard that the baron was riding out, and meeting him, he asked 
him, without much civility, what he meant by thinking of marrying his 
intended? And without waiting for an answer, he politely requested the — 
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offender to defend himself, which not doing in an effectual manner, he 
received the point of Conrad’s sword in the fleshy part of his arm, and 
throwing down his sword he begged for mercy, which also having re- 
ceived, he was carried off by master and man to the castle of the former, 
where he was confined, much to his distaste and anger. 

Now, Hiinter, for a particular purpose, was much in need of money, 
which commodity, neither he nor his master possessed ; he soon, however, 
thought of a means of getting some, viz., from the pockets of the pri- 
soner, and in so doing he also very accommodatingly found a means of 
justifying himself, for, argued he, if the baron tries to rob my master of 
his intended wife by means of his wealth, why should not I deprive the 
thief of part, at any rate, of the tools he employs for that purpose? At 
the dead of night, therefore, into the baron’s room Hiinter stole, and 
having gently extracted all the money from the sleeper’s pockets, he 
took his horse and galloped off to a small neighbouring town, where, 
waking up an old Jew, he bought some curious things, and returned. 
It was by this time morning, so he rode off to Baron Geltzehr’s castle, 
and told the people there, that the baron with his master had gone a 
hunting, (!) and that afterwards he intended to stop some days at Baron 
von Gobble’s castle. He was believed, and treated to a good breakfast. 
He assured them, in an off-hand manner, that he had breakfasted, but to 
please them he took some more. Poor Hiinter had, however, touched no 
food for some time. While at breakfast he slipped sundry portions of 
the dainties into his pockets for his master’s second breakfast, and having 
asked for and received some clothes for Baron Geltzehr, (?) off he set, 
light of heart and fingers. 

Hiinter had procured a complete disguise from the Israelite of the 
neigubouring town before mentioned, with which he now adorned his 
master; the baron’s clothes were also appropriated to his use, and, in an 
incredibly short space of time, Conrad was metamorphosed into Baron 
Ugly. Having eaten his breakfast, and given instructions to his servant 
touching the ugly one, he set off on his prisoner’s horse to Baron von 
Gobble’s castle, close by the river Rhine. It wanted now but a few days 
to the wedding : sorrowful was Gertrude, and happy was Conrad. 

Upon his arrival at the castle, Baron von Gobble came out to meet 
him, and embraced him, and called him his son. Never was baron so 
taken in, to take in such an impostor. Conrad had not much difficulty 
in representing his cousin, knowing all his customs and manners; and 
as he mimicked his squeaky voice with the greatest facility and success, 
much was he made of by the worthy baron, and much was he snubbed by 
his intended. 

But we must, with the reader’s permission, go back a little way. We 
said that once, in a “pet,” Gertrude left her father’s castle with horrible 
intentions; these, however, were soon changed; for, sitting by a cool 
and sparkling little stream, she saw her dear Conrad. Their meeting 
was as all fond lovers should be. There, they pledged their troth to 
each other, and there Gertrude was persuaded that life had too many 
charms to give it up so soon. She accordingly returned home, and a 
little friend rode with her—Hope. Much, much did she think of 
the handsome Conrad, who had so successfully “ stolen her heart away ;” 
and the more she thought of him, the more she loathed the Baron 


Ugly. 
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The night before the much-dreaded wedding, while sitting in her 
bower, quietly crying by herself—heedlessly throwing bright little dia- 
monds away—she suddenly heard a knock at her door, and before she 
could give the permission to enter, in was popped the odious red head of 
hair; she rose up, and begged the owner of it to leave her, when, to her 
astonishment, he not only discbeyed her, but walking into the room, he 
coolly bolted the door, and falling on his knees before her, pulled off his 
red wig and disguise, and showed the handsome face, the sparkling eye, 
and dark curly hair of her Conrad. 

Surprise, pleasure, and love, overpowered her, and she fainted (in 
earnest); resuming his disguise, Conrad called her maid to her assist- 
ance, and left the room. 





Merrily the bells rang on the morrow ; happy and lovely looked all 
nature ; fat and rosy looked the children, and sweet smelt the flowers 
which they scattered in the bride’s path to the church ; happy looked the 
baron, when he saw how obedient his daughter had become ; and blush- 
ing, and not very unhappy, looked the pretty bride. All acknowledged 
that “ Baron Ugly” looked more gentlemanly and kind on that happy 
morning, and began to like him a little more than of yore, as he was to 
become the husband of one they all loved. 

Now the priest binds them for ever! and amidst the lofty, the soul- 
inspiring strains of the organ, are prayers for the happy pair, by pure and 
innocent hearts, sent up to heaven. 

But now all is over, and feasting begins. Red flows the wine, laugh- 
ter and mirth are rife as the viands which crowd the tables; the bride 
and bridegroom are merry and smiling, and the worthy baron is dozing 
under the table. All the castle is ringing with revelry; the feast over, 
the ball begins, and many an arrangement for the happiness of another 
couple is made. But, hark! the old church bell is telling tales, and as 
all things must end, so must the candles, the feasting, and the ball, and 
the baron’s doze under the table. 

Early on the morrow, Conrad, having obtained excuse, rides alone 
over to his castle, and calling for Hiinter, forms another plan. He 
arranges that Hiinter is to disguise himself as a peasant, and going to 
the Baron von Gobble, to tell him that he has been deceived; that in- 
stead of his daughter's having married the rich baron, she has married 
poor Conrad Neingelt. ‘The bride, being frightened, will own the de- 
ception, and then will the baron thunder, storm, aud swear. Hiinter 
did all, as commanded him; the bride did, being frightened, own the 
deception ; the baron did storm, and again use naughty words, and 
calling for his boots and his sword, sallied forth to punish the impostor. 
Conrad, soon after the departure of his trusty servant, liberated Baron 
Ugly, and having given him back his best clothes, the plot thickened ; for 
immediately upon gaining his liberty, he rushed to the stable, and not 
finding his own horse there, he took the only one he found, which was 
Baron Gobble’s, and off galloped he to the castle of his lady-love. Just as 
he was approaching the castle, however, he met the “angry father, who, 
seeing him in the dress in which Conrad had been married, and con- 
cluding that he was Conrad, began abusing him in a most shocking 
manner, which so surprised the latter that he could not speak, and 
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i wing his sword when ordered to do so, was again 
eee 7 «2 be sm when, fearing for his life, he stuck spurs into his 
horse’s sides, and off he set, soon outstripping his pursuers, the baron 
swearing that the rascally, shabby thief had stolen his best horse. 

That evening, a horse galloped up to the stable-door of the castle of 
Baron von Gobble; and Hiinter, who was still at that castle watchin 
the issue of the plot, recognised the horse upon which Baron Geltzehr 
had set off; he immediately jumped on his back and rode off to his 
master’s castle, and it,was the opinion of both, when Hiinter had ex- 
plained how he met with the horse, that the poor baron had met with 
an accident. 

Search was accordingly made, and a few days after the eventful 
marriage, Baron Geltzehr was found sticking in a bog, with his legs in 
the air, and his head in the mud, the horse having pitched him over his 
head. 

Conrad was brave and kind, and really did sorrow for his old enemy. 
Baron Gobble was very angry when he heard all, but soon after for- 
gave him, and gave him his daughter and his blessing. 

Baron Geltzehr having no heirs, all his property came to happy 
Conrad. Long and merrily did he live, and many a little Conrad may 
now be seen in his castle close by the river Rhine. 





SONGS OF THE FLOWER-SPIRITS. 
By E. E. M. K. 


SNOWDROPS. 


STEALTHILY, stealthily up to the light, 
When his gleaming wand first passes, 

We creep in our garments of dazzling white 
Ere the vernal leaves and grasses. 

And the sun looks down with a wond’ring gaze, 
As if, in Earth’s bloomless bowers, 

"Twere the virgin snow of the winter days 
That had budded into flowers. 

And we lift up our ice-crowned heads to feel 
The warmth of his proud caress, 

For each kiss he gives is a magic seal 
Of strength and loveliness. 


CROCUSES, 

From prison, and gloom, and the ruthless cold 
We struggle, and pant, and are free, 

And the noonday is rifling our leaves for gold, 
But at night, right waril 

We'll close the gay woof of. our stainless domes, 
Lest the frost with his shining feet 

Should wander within, and our fairy homes 
Become his winding-sheet. 

See, green swords bristle around us well, 
And the crisp snows drift away, 

And a trench lies round our citadel— 
Tis safe as in rosy day. 
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VIOLETS. 

The skies are weeping to behold us. 
Hark, how the zephyrs call! 

Feel how the sunbeams yearn to fold us, 
Hear the sweet dew-drops fall! 

We are not dead, but are sleeping late 
On our mother’s breast below. 

Without us the Spring seems desolate, 
She loveth her violets so. 

Wake, sisters, wake! for the moss is green, 
And our herald-leaves have sped 

Up to the day, and the young bee-queen 
Is singing songs overhead. 


PRIMROSES. 

Well may the pretty stars look down, 
And wonder to see us here, 

As if we had dropp’d from their purple crown, 
To spangle the earth’s green sphere ! 

But we are pale by their burning ray— 
We wear not their gorgeous hue— 

Pale with the knowledge of swift decay, 
And pale with our labours too : 

For long we wrestled with storm and breeze, 
Ere the glad dawn touched our eyes, 

And taught us the might of these forest-trees, 
The glory of yonder skies. 


BLUEBELLS. 
Where sedges are fresh with a play of waters, 
That pause to toy with some favorite flower, 
April’s darlings, her blue-eyed daughters, 
We cluster and bloom in each glancing shower. 
The gnats hum round us in happy glee, 
The children riot in lightsome mirth, 
Our azure tents in the grass to see ; 
They seem to have watched our sunny birth ! 
And near us the wan valley-lilies blow, 
Whose sighs are sweeter, the soutl-wind says, 
Than ever the lips of bright blossoms know, 
Ah! has he forgotten the roses’ rich days. 


COWSLIPS. 
We are the playmates of jocund May, 
The light of whose laughing face 
Falls blushing over the fields to-day, 
And blesses our fairy race. 
But our knots of loosened gold are bowed 
Under her burning glance, 

While round us the cuckoo flow'rets crowd, 
The quaker-grasses dance. 
Would they were here, the hours that darkle, 

Gales that are coolest, skies that weep ! 
Under our bells did glow-worms sparkle, 
Soon were our heavy heads asleep! 
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ROUGH NOTES FROM MY DIARY. 


BY JOSEPH ANTHONY, JUN. 
Part IV. 


EN ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA, 


June 1, 1851.—We have had unfavourable winds during the las* 
fortnight, making but very little progress, and Captain Main is no longer 
sanguine of effecting anything better than an ordinary passage. We 
have with the south wind experienced some severe weather, much hail, 
and a fall of snow. Since noon, this day, a fair wind has visited us; we 
are going seven knots,—to one and all of us a highly gratifying change. 
Each day are we now attended by innumerable sea-birds : gulls, terns, or 
sea-swallows, boobies, various members of the duck tribe, Cape pigeons, 
and occasionally an albatross comes gracefully sweeping near us. The 
Cape pigeons are the most numerous, appearing, in size and plumage, 
very like the common pigeon, and, indeed, one might imagine, on first 
beholding flocks of them on the wing, that the feathery flying denizens of 
some English farm-yard had visited us. Yah Yah and St. Patrick have 
varied their amusements by capturing some of these birds by means of a 
common line and hook, baited with a small piece of pork. When there is 
anything of a sea running, and the vessel going through the water fast, 
they take the bait eagerly, and catching them is but very indifferent sport. 
The flight of these birds, whose lives seem to be spent on the face of the 
deep, presents a pleasing variety to the sea and sky wearied eye. Truly 
may ak be said to be the most interesting objects of nature. These 
palmipedes—I quote from an interesting account of them before me, in- 
cluding both the salt and fresh water divisions—have various striking 
peculiarities of structure, fitting them for the extraordinary mode of life 
they pursue. Their bodies are arched beneath, and bulged like the hull 
of a ship, while the neck, rising from a projecting breast, represents a 
bow, and the short thick tail serves the office of a rudder. ‘The feet and 
legs are short, and placed far back on the body, so as to adapt them ad- 
mirably for the duty of oars, with the aid of the broad webs between the 
toes. The shortness of the legs fulfils another important purpose, by 
enabling the birds when swimming to plunge their necks, which are com- 
paratively long, below the level of their feet, and see to procure their 
food. Another and still more wonderful provision in the structure of 
these birds, is the oily secretion which moistens their plumage so as to 
prevent it imbibing humidity, or being injured by the salt contained in the 
element on which many of them live and move. By this provision, their 
bodily warmth is also maintained in spite of long-continued contact with 
the cold waters. 

Saturpay, Jung 7.—The sun does not rise above the horizon until 
eight o'clock, although the heralds of his coming illumine the east with 
their varied and beauteous hues, presenting a picture which, based as it 
is on the vast expanse of water, can only be witnessed at sea. This 
moruing’s sunrise was strikingly grand. Up to the zenith, and extending 
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far away to the west, were gathered vast masses of clouds, all with full 
rounded outline, rolled in various shades of black and grey over each other, 
while their eastern borders were one and all fringed with a vivid suffusion 
of carmine. Above the horizon, where the brilliant gleaming announced 
the near advent of the sun, were scattered the relics of a snowy cloud, 
whose dissevered fragments floated on the golden field in varied and fan- 
tastic shapes, amidst which, as they were touched with the radiant hues 
of the rising fiery orb, the eye of imagination could behold chariots such 
as might well be deemed fitting for the glorious spirits of light. Beneath 
this skiey picture lay the unruffled ocean, still almost to a calm, save that 
occasionally the top of a wave in the distance might for a moment be seen 
rolling along with its snow-white crest, appearing like some denizen of 
the sea that momentarily rose and vanished in its breast, whilst around 
his beard gently heaved the waters in darker shades, except where, 
reflecting the early herald beams from the eastern sky, the ocean as- 
sumed erubescent gleaming, as though thereon had just terminated 
asanguinary battle that had tinged the briny element with blood. 

Whilst contemplating the sunrise, the welcome cry of “ Land!” from 
the forecastle was heard, and immediately afterwards, by all, Staten 
Island was dimly seen looming before us. The sun not having shown 
itself for the last four days, which were dark and foggy—the sextant, 
consequently, not available—and as we approach the most critical part of 
the voyage, it may be imagined that the sight of land was, in more re- 
spects than one, highly gratifying. Staten Island, which lies off the 
south-eastern extreme point of the American continent, presented us with 
the only view of terra firma which, save the ghostly-like glimpse we had 
obtained of Madeira, had been revealed to us since leaving England. 
About mid-day we came abreast of the island, at a distance of some four 
miles, the rocky cliffs rising some five hundred feet from the sea, whilst 
the highest peaks of the island were covered with snow. Rugged and 
forbidding as is the aspect of the island, it appears that vegetation 
flourishes there with surprising beauty and luxuriance. We learn that 
every spot is clothed with plants, that the hills are covered with ever- 
greens, and that every season finds them much the same. Not the least 
pleasing feature in the scene, to us, was the appearance, in one of the 
fantastically-shaped mountain elevations, of a castle of Brobdignag-like 
proportions, with walls and towers complete, majestically towering amidst 
the topmost heights, its background the heavens, its base a frowning clifi 
precipitously rising from the Atlantic waves. 

Wepnespay, June 14,—In consequence of the tempestuous weather, 
and the heavy seas which we have experienced during the last seven days, 
I have been unable to make an entry in my diary. It has been bitterly 
cold ; we have had a succession of tremendous gales, one of them assum- 
ing a very formidable character, bringing with it, as it did, most disastrous 
effects. ‘The following extract from the ship’s log-book will convey some 
idea of the nature of the encounter which we had with the enraged ele- 
ments: “ N.N.W., four a.m.: furious squalls, with snow. Five A.M. 
tremendous sea broke over the vessel, carrying away six stanchions of the 
port side, top-gallant bulwarks, main rail, and bulwarks fore-and-aft on 
both sides.” The morning following the stormy night, whose disastrous 
effects the foregoing extract records, brought with it to the inmates of 
the cabin very far from welcome inroads upon their comfort. The heavy 
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sea shipped had, in its destroying course, stove in the gallery, and so in- 
jured it as to render impossible our breakfast being there prepared. 
ah Yah, however, who, by-the-way, is quite a genius in cooking, 
to procure sufficient boiling-water, with our little grog-kettle 
and cabin-stove, to furnish a cup of tea to each of us ; and this, with some 
delicious cold beef, afforded us an excellent breakfast, doubly relished from 
the delay and the circumstances under which it was prepared. The 
sailors, poor fellows, are compelled to forego their coffee, a glass of grog 
being served round in its place. Never shall I forget the sight presented 
by the ship when I went on deck that morning. On both sides of the 
vessel, amidships, the bulwarks had been completely carried away; and 
there were the green and white crested waves, almost level with the decks, . 
rolling in alternately on either side, sweeping rapidly over the hatchway, 
and then as suddenly and swiftly retiring. On the poop where I stood, 
elevated as it was above the waters, two stanchions and part of the bul- 
warks had been swept away; the frozen, slippery deck rendering every 
step dangerous, with the yawning, riven bulwarks so near, and the shi 
rolling violently from side to side. From the splintered boards, yards, 
and shrouds, long icicles were suspended, whilst the masts and ropes were 
all thickly encrusted with ice. Indeed, every article on deck was covered 
with frozen snow ; and the first appearance of the ship, with her bowsprit 
and shrouds mantled with white, and glittering beneath a few straggling 
sunbeams, which, as I mounted the companion, had broken from the 
clouded east, was strikingly picturesque. Exercise, with the slippery state 
of the decks, was utterly impossible ; it was bitterly cold, and as there 
was a heavy sea running, blowing still hard, and the vessel occasionally 
shipping much water, I made but a short sojourn above, returning to the 
companionship of our snug cabin and stove, where our little party as- 
sembled. We talked over the events of the past fearful night, and how 
we were severally affected by the startling crash which accompanied the 
inroad of the vast mass of water, that, entering at the bow, had swept the 
vessel fore-and-aft, and all but swamped her. It appears that there is 
not one on board who ever experienced a visitation so severe in the course 
of a sea life, although two of the crew had made the passage of the terrible 
Cape, one of them five, and the other seven times before. The man who 
was at the wheel when the large sea was shipped, was near being washed 
overboard, escaping only by abandoning his post at the critical moment, 
and rushing to and clinging to the main-brace. 

The bad weather continuing, each night the helmsman has since been 
lashed to the wheel. The height of the immense body of water which 
inundated us, may be judged by the fact of the spencer-sail being torn 
from its fastening, three parts of the mainmast, the jackstay, to that 
extent, being completely wrenched off. One of the captain’s best terriers 
was unfortunately washed overboard at the time, being the second dog 
we have lost in a similar way. My own prized terrier, Gip, I have since 
had consigned to the main hatch, and the care of the second mate—the 
gaping rents in the bulwarks affording scarcely sufficient boundary for 
her gambolling disposition. 

Amongst other casualities, we learned that one of the blacks had lost 
the use of his right hand, being frost-bitten, and that two of our porkers 
were in a dying state, from the effects of the very severe weather. Such 
was Wednesday night's results. 
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On Thursday, as much of the damage as practicable was repaired ; 
amongst other important matters, the cook’s galley, which we were glad 
to find restored to working order by mid-day. To repair all damage, 
however, Captain Main informs us a week’s detention, at least, will be 
necessary at Valparaiso, the cost of which he estimates at some 2001. 
The night following we sought our berths, generally hoping for a quiet 
night, and a fair wind on the morrow. Such, however, we were destined 
not to have, and more energetic than quite proper were the anathemas 
severally uttered, as we assembled on Friday morning again, to make tea 
at our little cabin-stove, one and all out of spirits and temper, occasioned 
by the night’s accompanying disagreeables of rolling, pitching, and uproar, 
which, as one of us observed, in combination, were indeed as bad as 
tooth-drawing. Although no further damage had been done to the 
vessel, we received the unwelcome intelligence that the cook had struck 
his colours, and refused to re-enter the galley until the furious gales 
should somewhat have subsided. At this resolve we could hardly feel 
surprise, when we learned at the same time, that whilst he was that 
morning preparing the men’s breakfast, a heavy sea—shipped at the time 
—had washed him out of the galley, and that he had only saved himself 
from being swept through the long yawning rent in the bulwarks, which 
extended from immediately opposite his station to the foot of the poop, 
by catching hold of a rope. 

Present appearances are anything but cheering ; the men are evidently 
becoming discontented, and, of a verity, what they have to go through 
appears to me to be severe enough to knock up giants. As well as 
having to brave the severity of the elements, they have been obliged to 
forego for several days their customary food, as, owing to the cook’s 
frequent inability to work, their coffee and beef have been often substi- 
tuted by hard biscuit and grog. Drenched to the skin, it is no un- 
common circumstance for them to continue at their posts, with their 
clothes frozen as stiff as though they were encased in armour. ‘To me 
it appears wonderful how men can be found to follow the common 
seaman’s occupation, as, compared to it, I should consider the life of a 
stonebreaker, on the turnpike roads of England, being in paradise. é 

On Wednesday night, prior to turning i, I accompanied the captain 
on deck, and watched the proceedings attendant on getting up the fore- 
topmast stay-sail, which was frozen, and all the ropes attached to it 
encrusted with ice. The whole vessel presented an uniform exterior of 
white—a few stars gleamed in the heavens ; whilst the sea, rolling around 
us, showed, by the high-towering white-crested waves, that here and there 
rose and fell, in the general dimly-seen expanse of ocean beneath the 
feeble light, how little of its inward tumult had subsided. Well coated 
as I was, the keen freezing air struck to my very marrow ; and I know 
not but that I felt it more, by reflecting upon its probable effects on the 
poor fellows, who, in their half-dried frozen clothes, were handling the 
icy ropes. I could not but admire the manner in which they went about 
their work ; that which to me seeming all but impossible being at length 
effected—handspikes and the windlass were brought into requisition, and 
the frozen ice-bound sail was ultimately extended. To have recourse to 
the windlass in raising a sail is very rare on board a ship—the state that 
the ropes and canvas were in, bound as it were in iron, and the night 
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cold enough to freeze one’s very blood, rendered the task one of con- 
siderable difficulty, and well merited indeed was the cheering glass which 
one of us caused to be served round to the hands on the completion of 
the work. 

Wepnespay, June 18.—We are passing the Horn fast, and since 
four o’clock this morning we have been favoured with a fair wind, and 
are going seven knots an hour, direct course. Should the wind continue 
to serve for two days, the captain anticipates in that time to pass the 
Cape, and enter the much-desired Pacific—a consummation most devoutly 
wished for by all after the very trying, and, indeed, perilous—hours we 
have passed. Just eight days have we been knocking about without 
making any progress, and, as may be supposed, are one and all becoming 
heartily tired of the intermittent rolling and violent pitching which a 
heavy cross-sea and furious gales during that time occasioned. Since my 
last entry, in addition to the damages enumerated, great injury was done 
by the irruption of another vast sea, breaking two more stanchions, and ear- 
rying away nearly all the bulwarks at the immediate starboard bow. Long 
shall I remember the shock that this visitation occasioned. It seemed as 
though every timber in the vessel vibrated under the blow, and that she 
was about to sunder; but perhaps a better idea of its immense force could 
not be conveyed, than by mentioning the fact of its causing all the men 
who were in the forecastle to rush on deck, believing, one and all, that the 
ship’s hull had been stove in. With a mountain cross-sea running, the 
furious howling of the wind night and day, for such a length of time, at 
this the most critical part of our passage, the change of this morning, 
bringing, as it has, with the fair wind a subsided sea and bright sunshine, 
may be conceived to have produced’ on our spirits most exhilarating 
effects. The sea-birds have been our constant attendants, in sunshine and 
storm; and contemplating them this morning hovering near us in the 
wake of the vessel, with their bright white glossy breasts, and many of 
them with beauteous wings, marked as though covered with butterflies, 
rendered doubly beautiful by the contrast of the dark-blue sea glittering 
beneath a cloudless sun, afforded a very pleasing sight; and whilst 
observing their graceful — over the waters, I pencilled in my 
pocket-book the following lines : 


SEA-BIRDS, 


Ye birds that, following in our wake, 
Are with us day by day, 

Where, in the watches of the night, 
Where do ye hie away ? - 

We see you in the early hours, 
With the young morning's smiles ; 

We know that girds us round the sea 
For thrice a hundred miles. 

By day we see you gaily ride, 
And dive beneath the waves; 

Say, do ye roost in the green depthis, 
Amidst the coral caves ? 

Or do ye mount to skiey realms—— 
Some spirit-home above ? 

Oh, may we deem you spirits sent, 
Your mission one of love ? 
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What wanderers were they yesternight, 
That, ’gainst the star-gemm’d sky, 
Over the moonlit silver'd wave, 
I saw go sailing by ? 
The ghastly sails were gleaming white, 
Bright shone in heaven the cross, 
Silence was round when past they flew— 
Petrel and albatross. 
At such a time, to see your flight 
Over the midnight waves— 
Ah! well may sailors’ faith believe 
Ye come from ocean graves— 
The spirits of wrecked mariners, 
For whom was death but sleep, 
Wherein was changed alone your state— 
Your home still on the deep, 
Water, water every day, 
The wild waves and the sky ; 
Thrice welcome are ye, ocean birds, 
To ocean-wearied eye. 
Companions true ’midst perils dire, 
When raged the storm’s wild might; 
Companions true in tranquil hours, 
When all around is bright. 
So faithful—ever, evermore 
Shall ’midst her treasures keep, 
Of cherished things remembrance, you, 
Companions of the deep. 


Juty 1.—Nothing worthy of record has occurred since my last entry, 
save that we passed the Cape with our last fair wind; have since had the 
wind contrary, and are consequently this day some six hundred miles 
from Valparaiso. Yesterday morning we found ourselves within about a 
mile of another vessel, which, in answer to our union-jack, hoisted the 
stars and stripes. Our following signal, inquiring where from, and whither 
bound, was responded to by Jonathan displaying colours from the Ameri- 
can code of signals, which our people not understanding, drew in their 
own, and all further correspondence ceased, it being evident that the 
Yankee was unprovided with the British signal-book and colours. Truly, 
a beautiful sight was it to behold from our deck the symmetrically- 
moulded Yankee craft, carrying all her canvas, dashing the foam high in 


air from her bow, and the sunbeams gleaming on her sails and bright . 


copper, as she rose and fell in the waves, whilst our St. Patrick, on his 
cornet, saluted them with “ Yankee Doodle” and our own “ Rule 
Britannia.” She was pronounced by our people to be very light, as 
she widened the space between us; and in a few hours her sails in the 
distance appeared like some tall tower on the verge of the horizon. 
Whilst the American was leaving us behind, a squall coming on, our 
top-gallants were speedily clewed up; yet the Yankee did not — a 
single sail, “As long as we lime-juicers are in sign, ss He - 
first-mate, in reply to a remark I made as to the relative speed = 

vessels, “ they will carry every rag of canvas; out of our sight, °y 
would clew up fast enough. Going on deck, the Yankee skipper a 
say to his chief—for so they call the officer in my place, that is, first 
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mate—‘ How is the lime-juicer ? Has he clewed up? ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, 
then, I guess we'll carry him to eternity.’ ” 

Our first-mate further informed me, that American vessels do not make 
use of lime-juice, the food given to the crew being sufficiently good to 
render such antidote to scurvy i pap aud hence the appellation of 
lime-juicers being derisively applied by them to the British. How far 
this may be correct I cannot undertake to declare. 

At this part of our voyage we anticipated much more favourable 
weather. It is still exceedingly cold, although we are in 40° 20’ lati- 
tude. Yesterday we had several falls of very heavy hail. There is a 
high sea running, and we continue to ship much water; yet, after all 
her battling, it is satisfactory to know that The Queen, with the ex- 
ception of the havoe made above deck, has suffered nothing below, not 
making at the pump a spoonful more water than when she left Liverpool. 
We expect to find part of the cargo damaged, as, with the destruction of 
her bulwarks and stanchions, much of the water shipped must necessarily 
find its way below. To our approaching sojourn at Valparaiso we are 
looking forward with much interest; and two or three, more impatient 
than others, are almost counting the hours until we shall arrive there. 
This first day of July, we have been just 107 days at sea, and it may be 
imagined that we are one and all desirous of the change which our ex- 
pected stay at Valparaiso will afford us. 

Fray, Jury 4.—A beautiful day. Since the Ist we have been 
favoured with a fair wind, up to the present averaging eight knots ; and 
we entertain but little doubt of teaching our intended port on Sunday 
next. The ship’s boat, intended for our use to go on shore, is undergoing 
& process of paint; and in all probability, the “cheerily ho!” of the 
men will be heard to-day, accompanying the raising and placing of the 
anchor over the side for casting at Valparaiso. We are in 36° 16 
S. latitude, and are going steadily through the waves on our course, 
direct N. by E. The sea almost as tranquil as a lake; and as I sit 
writing in the cabin, the place is as still, and almost as motionless, as the 
quietest study on shore. Yesterday we had our stove removed from the 
cabin, the temperature having changed almost to tropical mildness. 
Truly may we now consider ourselves in the Pacific, for the blue tinge 
with the white curly tops spreading around us, and glistening in the 
sunshine, are like emblems of peace and beauty, as compared with the 
tumultuous, fearfully angry waters we have so recently passed through. 

Jury 10.—Our anticipations of reaching Valparaiso on Sunday were 
not realised, owing to the calms and head-winds with which we were, 
unluckily, with little exception, visited up to the 4th instant. This 
morning, with an east wind, very light, carrying us barely three knots, 
we are proceeding within sight of the coast of Chili, short of Valparaiso 
some twenty miles. We are but a little distance from land. The bold, 
precipitous cliffs, and the chain of mountains which back them, presented 
a yw most imposing, and whch may be easily conceived, when it is 
added that the range forming the background is the vasty Andes, capped 
with eternal snow; and of their gigantic masses, the most prominent, the 
Aconagan, with its 23,300 feet, soaring to heaven. Let the reader 

to himself so vast a panorama, illumined by a cloudless sun, and 


in the fo d of th tacle the b eet - 
the sunlight! nd of the spectacle the blue Pacific flashing joyously in 
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Niant.—At length our anchor is cast at the long-desired haven. 
We are at Valparaiso, after a passage of 116 days from Liverpool. 
Fortunate were we in approaching the place under the pleasing aspect of 
a bright sun-setting sky; and so inspiring was the sight, that, as the 
different objects on shore—trees, houses, and people—appeared, the ex- 
pressions of pleasure escaping some of our passengers bordered pretty 
closely on the extravagant. For my part, I was silent in an almost 
ecstasy of delight, beholding, as I did, a combination of grandeur and 
beauty far surpassing my highest anticipations. There was something 
of the great about everything that I looked upon on shore: the high, 
precipitous cliffs; the rolling swell of lofty hills, which almost encircled 
the town; and, soaring higher still in the background, the gigantic 
Andes, their huge peaks and sides, snow-covered, contrasting strikingly 
with the dark grey hills, which, though high-aspiring, dwarfed into in- 
significance, seemed to crouch beneath them, and when illumined by the 
last rays of the sun, they appeared like gigantic glowing masses of 
amethyst. So vast, so immense, so truly grand and beautiful, were these 
snow-clad, heaven-soaring peaks, that my gaze was almost rivetted to 
them; and although innumerable objects, novel and attractive, were sue- 
cessively appearing, I found myself under a sort of mesmeric spell, turning 
again and again to look upon them in their immensity, as they momentarily 
assumed different hues beneath the retreating sunlight. As we entered 
the harbour, and the people on shore became visible to the naked eye, we 
observed three horsemen riding on the cliffs, who, when we came sufhi- 
ciently near, saluted us by waving their handkerchiefs ; and in answer 
to their shouted inquiry of ‘‘ where from ?” our reply elicited from them 
three hearty hurrahs, which, speaking them to be Englishmen, at the 
same time we hailed as an auspicious welcome to the shores of South 
America. Our St. Patrick enlivened the scene by playing some of his 
best pieces on the cornet; and we were not a little amused in seeing, on 
the deck of a Brazilian vessel at anchor, a fine-looking fellow, attired in 
scarlet trousers, blue sash, and pink shirt, with a black-whiskered brigand- 
like physiognomy, dancing, which he did in good style, introducing 
sundry picturesque attitudes and (to us) novel steps, whilst gracefully 
pirouetting to our Emeralder’s music. The rest of the erew stood by 
observing him, without joining in the amusement; from which we in- 
ferred that he was either an officer or captain of the vessel, and, more- 
over, a right merry fellow withal. Soon after, we saw an American man- 
of-war lying at anchor, on board of which an excellent band was play- 
ing; and as I leant over the vessel’s side eagerly catching the sounds as 
they came floating over the water, I thought that never before had I 
listened to anything so enchanting, harmonising as they did with the 
feelings which had been called up by the beauty and grandeur of the 
scene spread before me, and that too after a four months changeless 
sojourn on the ocean. Our anchor was cast, and all made snug a little 
after sunset; and at < o'clock we sat — to = Peene s° rubber, 
although chiefly interested in arranging our plans for the m : 

J LY ‘yous 6 the post for the to despatch of English letters will 
close to-morrow, I must hasten to conclude the second part of the extracts 
from my diary, and will but add a few hurried remarks relative to this 
place of our first sojourn on the shores of America. From the little yet 
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seen, I judge Valparaiso to be in a very flourishing condition at the present 
time, and that it is a very rapidly rising place. During the two days I 
have passed on shore, not one mendicant have I seen—not one man, 
woman, or child, in rags; but all comfortably and generally picturesquely 
clothed, and by far the most contented-looking members of the human 
family I have ever met with. Ponchos are almost universally worn by 
the men belonging to the working-class; they are chiefly of black, 
ornamented with stripes and figures of the gayest colours, whilst some 
are self-colours of scarlet, blue, or green. These ponchos give a grace to 
every figure, and as the wearers mostly cultivate moustaches, with their 
dark skins, each passer-by is a picture ; and heroes who have walked out 
of story-books seem to meet you at every step. ‘The women wear 
neither caps nor bonnets, walking through the streets bareheaded, with 
the hair in two long plaits falling over the shoulders ; whilst the large 
shawls universally worn by them are so adjusted as to cover the lower 
part of the face, with the fold falling gracefully over the left shoulder. 
Of the population of Valparaiso, the native Chilians seem to be most 
numerous, with their light copper skins, jet black eyes and hair, and 
square, flat looking faces. Of good shops there are but few; one or two 
in the English style, with handsome glass fronts, are only to be seen in 
each of the principal streets. Generally speaking, the shops bear little 
or no token externally of the articles kept within, there bemg no win- 
dows in which to exhibit them. Of the streets, not one can boast of 
being paved, and some of them are almost impassable in their accumula- 
tions of mud. The theatre, which is at present closed, is a spacious 
building; and save a common sort of pleasure-ground—the Polanco—is 
the only place of amusement we have yet seen. ‘They charge most 
exorbitantly for everything here—there is scarcely aught to be obtained 
under a dollar; as one of our men observed yesterday: “If you open 
your mouth on shore, it costs a dollar, and half a dollar to close 
it.” Our friend Yah Yah, requiring a glass to his watch, had to 
pay a dollar for it; two hands, a dollar each more. Dinner at the 
hotel, one dollar; a ride in a veloche for half an hour, one dollar also. 
Last evening, three of us hired one of these conveyances, to drive us 
about the town from seven until nine, not adopting the precaution of 
having first an understanding about the equivalent ; the consequence was, 
that our Jehu demanded neither more nor less than four dollars. The 
veloche is a kind of overgrown cabriolet, very rickety on the springs, 
rusty and dirty, and drawn by two mules, dirty also—one of them in the 
shafts, the other harnessed alongside, bestrode by the driver, who halloos 
and applies the whip every yard of the journey. The ruts and hollows 
in the streets being neither few nor far between, the jolting is terrible ; 
but to judge from the equanimity exhibited in the countenances of the 
occupants, whilst being knocked thus about, cheek by jow], as they ride 
along, no one could fail to be struck more than ever with the truth of 
the apothegm, that “ habit is everything.” 

The town is built upon three hills, basing others, which rise from 1200 
to 1400 feet in height, and in the flat of an embouchure at their feet, 
flush with the bay. Some of the houses are of two stories, with veran- 
dahs and balconies ; but are chiefly of one story, whitewashed, with red 
tiled roofs. Viewed from the Cordawra hill (on which there is a signal- 
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staff to give notice of the approach of shipping), Valparaiso, in that part 
which may be termed the business quarter, lying in the flat, consists of 
four principal streets, running in parallel lines, presenting a uniform and 
pleasing appearance, with the bay and shipping; and rising in the dis- 
tance, south-east, are the vast Andes, with their snowy tops, majestic as 
beautiful. Many of the houses are built of wood, and, with few exceptions, 
in the business quarters of the town, the lower windows are all strongly 
iron barred. The lowest class of dwellings are clay-built, without a 
single aperture to admit the light, save the doorway ; the floors are of 
mud, and they present altogether a very dirty, repulsive appearance. 
The lower class of people live, however, almost altogether out of doors ; 
and as we walk along, we see them at their meals, doing their cooking, 
and what household work they have to do, in the open air. The women 
sit on the ground to wash; and a strange sight, at first, appears one of 
these Chilian women—her knees about level with her chin, seated on the 
earth, washing clothes in a wooden vessel, like an abbreviated horse- 
trough, and smoking, perhaps, a cigarette. The men are much better- 
looking than the women ; the children are pretty, and give promise of a 
much handsomer maturity than they realise. All the women look pre- 
maturely old, many of them marrying when not more than sixteen. 
Indeed, our ship-chandler, Mr. Checkley, an Englishman, who has 
resided here some two years, informed us that his wife, a Peruvian, was 
only fifteen when he married her. Where the flowers grow we have 
not yet been able to discover, as, hitherto, not a single garden have we 
seen; although, carried by the better class of senoras, we have observed 
many handsome bouquets in the town, In the ravines and cliffs of the 
hills, the cactus and rhododendron flourish in great luxuriance. It is the 
close of their winter here, the temperature being something like ours, in 
England, in the leafy month of June. In the present year, the returns 
give 75,952 as the population of the place, comprising the suburbs of 
Quilboata and Cassa Blanca. 

Before concluding the fourth part of my diary, I may observe, that we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves upon our passage. There is 
scarcely a vessel in the harbour that has not suffered severely in the late 
gales: one ship, and every soul on board, was wrecked off the Light- 
house Point ; another, a Chilian barque, was lost farther out at sea; on 
the beach, close to the town, lies the wreck of a fine steamer ; and near to 
us is anchored the Aélantic, from Liverpool, whose foremast was carried 
away in the gale—a severe Norther—when she came in contact with the 
Trident, an American vessel. We hear of disasters on every side ; and 
although our own damages will detain us, perhaps, three weeks, we find 
that we have little reason to complain. The Caspar, which left Liver- 
pool two months before us, arrived but a few days earlier ; she was 
beating about in the Magellan Straits close upon two months, during which 
time she lost the chief part of her bulwarks and stanchions, cables and 
anchors, boat and boat’s crew, with second mate ; and since her arrival in 
this port, in the late severe northern gale, which caused so much havoe, 
the enumerated casualties were further increased by the loss of the fore- 
mast and bowsprit. 
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ONE EVENING OF AN ACTRESS IN HER NOVITIATE. 
BY ANNETTE MARIE MAILLARD. 


We know not whether it be God or Goddess, the Deity termed 
“ Taste ;” but this we do know, that ’tis the one which presides over the 
outgoings of every actress. They are always in a hurry, and generally 
speaking, especially novices, ‘ late to dress.” Either some one has popped 
in just as they were leaving home, or no cab was on the stand, or the 
more humble omnibus was full, or, &c. &c. &e. In short, they arrive 
late, breathless and heated, in their dressing-room, for six, seven, or 
eight, as the case may be, at their theatre—a minor, for instance. If the 
aspirant for histrionic fame be a favourite with that strange being termed 
‘‘a dresser,” her (the lady's) every effort to expedite the process of dress- 
ing is impeded, by a well-meant but most injudicious effort to assist her. 
Her first act on entering the room, and taking possession of her allotted 
spot of ground, which she calls her own—two feet square, before her 
dressing-table—is to throw off shawl and bonnet, and kneeling down, draw 
forth from beneath that table her box. Now, an actress's box is a most 
extraordinary ‘thing, like a boa-constrietor’s stomach, capable of expansion 
at will; else it never could contain all it does hold. ‘To nothing else can 
it be compared but that, or a locker in general use, belonging to Noah’s 
ark; in it are all sorts of incongruous articles. Well, before this the 
hurried actress kneels, selecting her dress for the evening (or, rather, for 
the first piece, which is “ a walking one,’’ as ladies call it), In the midst 
of all her bustle and thought (for it requires the latter to remember every 
article necessary, to avoid a second diving amougst the mysteries of her 
trunk), the dresser begins with, 

‘* Please, miss, where shall [hang your shawl and bonnet ?” 

She is obliged to pause and look up. 

‘*Oh, anywhere.” 

“Miss, there ain’t no room; you’ve come so late, all the places is 
taken.” 

[mpatiently she rises to her feet, and cries, 

“Oh, hang them there, at the entrance, over Mrs. N.’s.” 

After some more parleying, ‘tis done, and the lady commences undress- 
ing; this is nearly accomplished, when a scream from the dresser startles 
her so much, that she drops into the basin the only pair of white kid 
gloves she possessed, and, in endeavouring to recover them, upsets that 
erockery, which the woman had “ only just put out of her hand a moment 
on the chair!” 

The seream which caused this misfortune arose in consequence of the 
screamer having gone to open the door to the facetious “ call-boy” (they 


are permitted that amiability in some of the minors), who, “for fun,” had 
come to say, 


“They are a-goin’ to ring up!” 
A dreadful intimation to any one (but “a star”) who may not keep the 
“stage waiting.” In opening the door, “the dresser” had pulled every- 
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thing off the (over-taxed to bear) nail, and in her fright, fallen down, as 
she expresses it, “ struck all of a heap with alarm, thinking some one had 
fallen a-top of her back !” 

Not a very comprehensive position, unless that “somebody” had been 
suspended in mid-air, like Mahomet’s coffin. There is, of. necessity, a 
second dresser to the room, and by her aid No. 1 is raised, declaring 
she “shall be good for nothing all night!” Not at all an astonishing 
fact, considering it to be her general character. 

The water is dried up, the broken basin removed, and there lie on the 
table the hopelessly wet gloves; but the hurried actress has not time to 
think of them, so commences dressing. 

The second dresser has generally some private work in hand, rendering 
her a helpless assistant in that room. Either she is making or altering 
some costume, or else she has a daughter who has given her a basket- 
ful of occupation in the shape of certain diminutive articles, which the 
most gigantic warrior has worn in his time. 

The poor flurried actress, finding herself, at last, in a fair way of having 
her dress on at all events, and to the repeated assurance of her hand- 
maiden that ‘* she don’t know how she comed to be so stoopid as to pull 
down the nail, for it’s left her all in a fluster,” replies only, 

* Oh, pray, Mrs. Slow, make haste and hook my dress.” 

The “ haste” makes her expect every moment, from the energetic fin- 
gering, that the back will be rent from top to bottom; and ever as the 
woman fastens one, she exclaims, ‘* There’s a hook off in the waist!” 

‘“¢ Never mind—pray never mind—put a pin!” is the anxious reply. 

An idiotie giggle follows. 

“ Oh, lawk! if I haven’t gone, in my flustration, and hooked it all a one 
side!” 

And the operation has to recommence. Just at that terrible moment 
a distant violin gives intimation that the “ orchestra's in.”’ 

Hurry, hurry, hurry, goes the actress. apie | 

At last all is nearly completed; but, in such cases, it is impossible to 
spend fingers and eyes on the same object. While she is putting on her 
lace sleeves, the eyes are searching everywhere for something else. Tug, 
tug, tug—one tiresome sleeve won't come on; she pauses and looks— 
finding, then, that for a full minute she has been endeavouring to force 
her hand through a baby’s cap! J #5 

“ Deary me!” exclaims the matronly dresser; “ why, if that ain’t the 
cap as I’ve bin a looking for everywhere! Well, that’s similar.” And 
she laughs. 

At last all’s complete, except putting on the bonnet—“ such a love of 
a new white crape one!” The lady searches everywhere for it, and, at last, 
it is found on her chair, and on top of it all the shawls, &c., which fell off 
the nail and on top of them, the dresser ver quietly endeavouring, 
with a towel, to dry the kid gloves. But one thing remains to be done— 
to wear the bonnet she came in ; it doesn’t look very well, but it can’t be 
helped. A white muslin dress and black velvet bonnet are not exactly 
what Devy would call orthodox. 

By great good luck, the actress has five 
a quick change for the next act, in whic 


minutes to spare ; and having 
h she wears the uniform of a 
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cavalry officer, employs those five minutes oe that dress ready on 
her table. Well, the first act is terminated, and rushing up-stairs to 
change, she is met by the woman, with a self-satisfied air ; she has been 
endeavouring to make amends for all previous blunders, by carefully put- 
ting away in the bottom of the trunk the whole uniform which had been 
left on thetable! Even that is remedied, and, just as the curtain is going 
up, down rushes the actress. Now, it happens to be the first night of this 
piece, and the first time the novice had ever worn male attire; conse- 

uently, she feels rather nervous. We will suppose her on the stage, after 
the first flurry of going on, she, being “well up’’ in her part, is justly 
satisfied with herself ; when, by an unlucky side-glance, she looks towards 
the prompter’s box—there stands her evil genius, the dresser, making 
the most diabolical and mystical grimaces at her, pointing to her own 
mouth, and holding out something in her hand. What can it be? The 

oor victim turns pale even beneath her rouge. Has she unconsciously 
swallowed something poisonous? No, that can’t be; for nothing passed 
her lips. She looks again; still the signals of distress continue even 
more urgent. She doesn’t want anything to eat. What can the woman 
mean ? And even did she, how take the proffered invisible (at that dis- 
tance) something on the stage? The poor actress is nearly ready to 
drop with embarrassment, for evidently ’tis an extreme case. At last the 
curtain falls ; she, poor soul ! feeling her powers have been marred by 
this last puzzle and anxiety. The woman rushes up to her, holding up 
what, at first sight, appears to be a mouse. 

“ You wouldn’t come off,” she reproachfully exclaims (as if she could 
have done so); ‘and here’s your moustachers—you don’t look half a man 
without ’em.” 

Every one is called for in the piece but the dresser’s victim, and, sick 
at heart, she goes up-stairs, holding the unoffending cause, instead of a 
bouquet, between her finger and thumb, followed by the incorrigible incu- 
bus, exclaiming, 

“] know'd how it would be, when I seed you’d left them moustachers 
behind. I said to Mrs. Buttons, ‘ Now you just see if Miss Blank will get 
a nosegay !" I know’d you wouldn’t. And they never calls for you, nor 
throws none, the second night! And I shouldn’t wonder if you was fined 
on Saturday for being improperly dressed; and I shouldn’t mind bettin’ 
that you gets notice, neither !” 


And with these crumbs of comfort she sweetens the task of undressing 
the unfortunate victim. 
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LAMENTATIONS OF A BRIEFLESS BARRISTER ; 


OR, GRIEVANCES OF GENTLEMEN OF THE LONG ROBE AND OTHERS OF 
THE HARD-UP CLUB. 


BY A MEMBER. 


On Sunday last, the 28th ult., the usual weekly meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Royal United British and Foreign Hard-up Club, located in 
London and its immediate vicinity, was held in the large room on the 
first-floor of the Garrick’s Head, Bow-street, Covent Garden ; the gallant 
president took the chair precisely at five o’clock, and was surrounded b 
an unusually dense assembly of the honourable and learned craft. This 
being a collar day, the several members appeared in their respective in- 
signia. The business of the day was opened by Lieut. Steerclear, R.N., 
who begged that the gallant secretary do now proceed with the routine 
business of the meeting. 

Mr. ‘Twigall seconded the motion, which was then put from the chair, 
and carried nem. con. 

The gallant secretary then read the following list of standard works 
necessary for the study of the honourable members of the learned craft. 

“A Trip to Portugal-street ; or, the Cheapest and Quickest Mode of 
passing through the Insolvent Court without the Aid of Steam.” By 
Cognovit Graball, Esq., of the Society of Gray’s Inn. 

This is a work which may be very useful, but we hope little needed ; 
like all other productions from the pen of an attorney, it professes a great 
deal about cheap Jaw and quick process. We, however, doubt the vera- 
city of the learned author on these particular points. 

“The Book of Gems; or, the Pocket Volume of the Board of Green 
Cloth. A Treatise on the Advantage of a Repast on the Grass over that 
on a Road or Bridge.” By Count Fig. 

“The Adventures of a Valise; or, the Ci-devant Dragoon in Light 
Marching Order.” By the Hon. Harry Trottemout, late Captain in the 
Kangaroo Lancers. 

“Cookery made Easy ; or, a ‘Treatise on the best Method of Preparing 
Gravel Soup, Ice Fritters, Snow Pancakes, and Stewed Grass.” By W. 
H. Grubscarce, Cook to H.R.H. the late Duke Humphrey. 

This is an old and scarce work, being quite out of print. The recipes 
are invaluable, and a perfect knowledge of its pages will be found useful 
to both candidates for, and members of, the Hard-up Club. 

“The Art of Drawing for the Teeth.” By Henry Grinder, Esq., 
F.R.S. 

This treatise is principally confined to perspective, and contains some 
lively sketches of banquets at Buckingham Palace and the Mansion House. 

“My Uncle’s Bequest; or, the Science of Pawning. By George 
Flueall, Esq. ; 

The pages of this work contain much valuable information on a 
day matters, and the instructions for bartering and exchanging are the 
best we have read. 
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« A Treatise on Mapping ; or, Every Man’s easy Chart-maker.” By 
R. D. Dodgem, Esq., F.R.S. 

This work will be found generally useful, as many gentlemen will be 
often obliged to sketch out their respective routes. 

“The Art of Swimming; or, the Best Method of Keeping Afloat.” 
By Admiral Sir Dreadnought Diver, K,.C.B., G.C.H. 

The instructions laid down in this treatise will be found very useful, as 
many candidates and members will be daily compelled to bring its precepts 
into practice. 

“ Modern Book-keeping.” By Thomas Bookall, Esq. 

This work will prove available to such candidates and members as ma 
wish to take upon themselves the instruction of any tailor, bootmaker, or 
other tradesman. 

The announcement of the foregoing works created much sensation, and 
a general anxiety seemed to prevail among the honourable and learned 
assemblage for an early perusal. 

The gallant secretary next read the following resolution: “ That all 
description of gambling, either with dice or cards, however trifling, be 
strictly prohibited in any place constituted a lodge of the craft.” 

Mr. Darkhose protested against the resolution in question, because it 
prohibited the innocent and rational amusement of cards in any room con- 
stituted a lodge of the craft. 

Mr. Gammonem contended that the resolution in question was ex- 
tremely necessary, and very judicious. Cards, even for amusement, ought 
not to be permitted in a public room intended as a place of recreation or 
occasional business. (Hear, hear.) Cards were more calculated for the 
fireside pastime of a private family residence than an hotel or tavern ; he 
should protest against their introduction upon any pretext whatever. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers. ) 

Mr. Allgab also opposed the introduction of cards; any species of 

gambling, however trifling, ought not to be permitted in any room a con- 
stituted lodge of the craft. (Hear, hear.) Cards were extremely annoy- 
ing to those who did not join in play. He objected to them for four co- 
rent reasons: first, because they caused atruce to all rational conversation ; 
secondly, they produced much excitement in persons interested in the 
game—(Hear, hear)—thirdly, they frequently gave rise to ill-tempered 
remarks ; and fourthly, too often made men of general urbanity and 
courtesy irritable and morose. He (Mr. Allgab) saw no harm in either 
chess, drafts, or backgammon, but he did in cards or dice, because they 
were gambling games. He considered the professed gambler a heartless 
and reckless villain. The gambler felt no veneration for a parent, love 
for a wife, care for a family, or regard for a friend. (Hear, hear.) 
The incorrigible and detestable vice of gambling rendered a man per- 
fectly destitute of pride, honour, or humanity. The gambler should be 
ats as a demon, suspected as a robber, and guarded against as an 
assassin. Men of reputation should shun a gambler. ‘ Good men abhor 
a vice for virtue’s sake.” He (Mr. Allgab) concluded by protesting 
against the vicious pursuit of cards or dice in any public room a constituted 
lodge of the learned and honourable craft. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

Mr. Sparepurse looked upon a gambler as an outcast of the worst and 
most dangerous description. (Hear, hear.) The professed gambler had not 
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one redeeming quality; in his avaricious attempts to aggrandise himself, he 
would remorselessly beggar himself and his family, or his best friend. A 
gambler may be justly considered as a man totally devoid of principle, a 
sneaking robber, a bare-faced liar, a designing swindler, a bully, and a 
coward—in fact, the professed and hired gambler is a villain, who devotes 
his whole time to this pernicious pursuit, and disregards every social dut 
and virtue. This strong language he (Mr. Sparepurse) intended to sth 
men as basely subsisted by gambling, and thereby cheated the unwary. 
He was sorry to admit that many otherwise good men occasionally in- 
dulged in this fascinating and fashionable vice; he, however, adiiied 
honourable members of the Hard-up Club to desist therefrom. When 
pleasure is predominant, all the greatest virtues of course must give way. 
A gambler was worse than a highwayman. ‘The former followed his un- 
lawful and disgraceful pursuit from choice and the love of vice, thereby 
indiscriminately fleecing his companions, and that, too, under the pretext 
of good fellowship—( Hear, hear)—the other individual pursued his lawless 
and dangerous avocation from necessity. He (Mr. Sparepurse) contended 
that among gamblers there is no feeling of friendship. Gambling is pro- 
ductive of many grievous evils; it often gives rise to fraud, swindling, 
forgery, robbery, fatal quarrels, suicide, and not unfrequently murder ; it 
is a vice which ought to be held up to public scorn. (Hear, hear.) He, in 
his long experience, had frequently witnessed its baneful effects in various 
shapes. He should like to see the statutes respecting gambling-houses 
strictly enforced, and their proprietors and frequenters severely punished; 
he did not condemn a game of whist at a friend’s house, but objected to it 
as an amusement in a public room, and should say, in the words of the 
poet, “not to be too much addicted to any one thing, is the most excellent 
rule of life.” He (Mr. Sparepurse) should vote for the resolution in 
question, because he approved of its precepts, and conceived that it would 
add one more good example to the shrine of virtue. [The honourable 
member sat down amid deafening cheers, and the resolution which he 
defended passed without a dissenting voice. | 

Mr. Lackbrief gave notice that during the next long vacation, he would 
call a meeting of such learned gentlemen of the wig and gown as might 
be at liberty—either briefless or out of the safe keeping of the sheriff 
—in London and its vicinity. The object of the proposed meeting 
was to submit to his learned brethren suggestions as to certain benefits 
likely to accrue to them by separating themselves from solicitors, upon 
whose patronage they were dependent for professional employ ; this he 
considered a crying grievance peculiar to their calling. He saw no 
cause why barristers should be at the beck and call of attorneys ; phy- 
sicians were not dependent for a fee upon apothecaries or dispensing sur- 
geons. He (Mr. Lackbrief) felt assured that if the law were thrown open, 
upon the system of free-trade, without the participation of attorneys, it 
would be much better for the public, as also for the gentlemen of the long 
robe, who would then find it to their advantage to sit themselves quietly 
down in chambers in some of the inns of court, instead of sitting up in 
garrets, in lodging-houses for “ Single Gentlemen,” and there wasting their 
eloquence upon the widowed landlady, her daughter, niece, or maid-of-all- 
work. Many learned gentlemen were in this situation. He (Mr. Lack- 
brief) once knew a brother Templer who was so hard up, that for months 
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he could not leave his room, having been obliged to eat up his ‘Coke 
upon Lyttleton,” and his gown ; his wig, which only afforded him one 
scanty meal, was eventually devoured by moths. His baggage consisted 
of a moderate-sized japanned tin box, with the words, ‘Court of Chancery” 
inscribed thereon. In this official-looking supposed repository of deeds 
and indentures of the living and dead he kept his coal, when he chanced 
to have any. The very unpleasant position of this gentleman was solely 
attributable to his having no connexion—in fact, no friends among attor- 
neys; hundreds of young and promising members of the bar are, no 
doubt, at this moment, suffering from the like cause. He therefore wished 
to free them from the would-be fostering hand of attorneys. If this great 
law reform were carried, clients who wished legal advice could consult 
with barristers without being obliged to approach them through hobbling 
attorneys. ‘The time of junior barristers would thus be more profitably 
consumed, as the early part of the day could be devoted to giving audi- 
ences to clients. This species of practice would be far more profitable 
than puffing clouds at home, or sallying forth therefrom to saunter about 
town, or hang about the halls of the courts of law with a dingy, once 
crimson bag, stuffed with old newspapers, prospectuses of defunzt hum- 
bug companies, unintelligible acts of parliament, and other rubbish. 
Such aspirants for the woolsack as were advocates for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge on the Sabbath, would be wise in giving early morn- 
ing advice to such clients as could not venture out of their domiciles on 
any other day ; these industrious gentlemen could distinguish themselves 
from their more fastidious brethren, by having on their door a brass plate, 
with the words, ‘‘ At home on Sundays,” inscribed thereon. The inte- 
rior of the chambers of these Sabbath legal advisers might be fitted up at 
very little expense: one portion of the wall could be decorated with a 
dummy library, old parliamentary reports, and acts of parliament, which 
could be purchased as waste paper, and should be strewed about the room. 
A roll of cheap carpeting, edged and covered with parchment, should be 
placed in a conspicuous situation ; on this imposing-looking collection of 
calf-skin should be engrossed, in legible characters, the words, “To the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal in the present Parliament assembled.” 
Another part of the chamber might be faced with a representation of 
deed-boxes ; and bundles of papers, tied together with red tape, marked, 
“ Briefs for counsel’s opinion,” should be placed on an office-table ; every 
now and then a kind of herring-gutted, wire-haired, half-bred grey- 
hound sort of cub, should glide into the room, and, in a playhouse 
whisper, say to his master, “ Please, sir, a clerk is in waiting from the 
Messrs. Seizeall and Crushem, for opinion on case of Smashall and 
Downhill versus Doemup and Cheatall.” Such manceuvring would 
lead a client to think his legal friend was a man of great professional 
eminence, experience, and considerable practice, and would thus think 
him worthy of patronage. But be it understood, that without an ap- 
pearance of professional success, the young pleader would meet with 
but little encouragement : a bed of roses would not constitute his nightly 
couch, for even at that portion of the twenty-four hours his mind and 
— must be on the alert. The work of the barrister was that of the 
head supported by his legs; yet, whether in chambers or in court, he 
must be always lying. If fortunate in his career, he might die his way to 
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the woolsack, where, like lord-chancellors of by-gone days, he could lie 
at his ease, blink beneath his wig, and doze away the time like a Dutch 
burgomaster. Mr. Lackbrief protested that he would continue to advo- 
cate the cause of poor barristers, until the profession was made free from 
the surveillance of attorneys, whose grievances were not to be compared 
with those of barristers. ND doubt the County Court Act and its ex- 
tension had taken much from the profits of attorneys ; but notwithstand- 
ing the said clipping of legal charges for trivial suits, they possess ad- 
vantages not enjoyed by the gentlemen of the long robe. They can 
practise for a small fee, and the course of their professional preparation 
is not so expensive as that of a barrister; the attorney, after having 
been articled for a period of five years, can commence business with 
every chance of accumulating wealth, whilst the barrister must depend 
upon private connexion, together with the means of going the circuit 
and establishing himself in chambers. He (Mr. Lackbrief) could name 
many learned gentlemen of the long robe, of first-rate classical abilities 
and acquirements, professional repute, and unsullied character, who had 
never been able, for the want of pecuniary resources, to push themselves 
into public notice, but were obliged to pass the most valuable portion of 
their lives on a small practice at the courts of law in London, and occupy 
dingy chambers, but profess to dine out, in order to avoid the exposure 
of short commons to their attendant. There are, alas! many who cannot 
sport chambers, but hide their diminished heads in small lodgings in 
obscure streets of the metropolis or its suburbs, and have their addresses 
at their inns of court. The privations to which poor barristers are sub- 
jected, have driven many promising members of the bar to become 
night Templars, by frequenting taverns and other places of public resort. 
He acknowledged that the unsuccessful attorney, who dragged out his 
existence in daily carrying his blue bag to and from his lodging in 
Stangate, or some other equally non-aristocratic locality, and his would- 
be office up three pairs of stairs in Clifford’s Inn, or some such place, 
did not stand so good a chance of making victims as he of the goose- 
quill and red tape, who practised on a more extensive scale in Lincoln’s 
Inn, and occupied a house in Bedford-row or Gower-street. This species 
of outward show is by no means peculiar to the legal profession, but is 
also practised by all aspiring members of law and physic. He (Mr. 
Lackbriecf) hoped that the projected further extension of the business of 
the County Court would be productive of food to many hungry juniors 
of the long robe; but should their professional avocations continue to be 
so shackled as they now are, the following song, so well known to many 
of their fraternity, would still be applicable to their pursuits, and could 
be chanted with propriety, and, alas! with truth, over their evening 
potations, when they had anything to imbibe : 


BARCAROLE FOR BRIEFLESS BARRISTERS. 
Air—“* Tug Sea.” 


The Fee! the Fee! the welcome Fee! 
The new, the fresh, the scarce to me. 
Without a brief, without a pound, 

I travel the circuit round and round ; 
I draw with the pens at each assize, 
lf ink before me handy lies. 
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I've got a Fee! I’ve got a Fee! 

I've got what I do seldom see ; 

With the judge above and the usher below, 

I wait upon thie last back row. 

Should a silk gown come with argument deep, 
What matter ?—I can go to sleep. 


I love (oh, how I love) to bide 

At some fierce foaming senior’s side, 

When every mad word stuns the court, 
And the judges wish he’d cut it short ; 
And tell him the case of So-and-so, 

His argument doth to atoms blow. 

I never hear Chancery’s dull tame jaw, 
But I love the fun of the Common Law, 
And fly to the Exchequer, Bench, and Pleas, 
As a mouse flies back to a Cheshire cheese. 
For the cheese it always seem’d to me, 
Especially if I got a Fee! 

My whiskers are white, and my head is bald, 
Since the dreary hour when I was call’d. 
The steward he whistled, as out he told 
The fees at my call from a packet of gold ; 
And never was heard of a step so wild, 

As took to the bar the brietless child. 

I have lived since then, in term and out, 
Some thirty years or thereabout, 

Without a brief, but power to range 

From court to court by way of change ; 
And death, whene’er he comes to me, 

Will find me, most likely, without a Fee.* 


At the conclusion of the above stanzas, Mr. Lackbrief proposed a vote 
of thanks to Lord Chief Justice Nicholson, who, he felt assured, would 
befriend or shelter any member of the learned eraft by day or night. 
The kindness and urbanity of his lordship was too well known to need 
any encomium from him. In his younger days he had been a parent to 
thousands, by pecuniary loans in particular. (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear.”) 
The proposed vote of thanks was agreed to without a dissenting voice, 
for which compliment Lord Chief Justice Nicholson returned thanks 
with his usual animated eloquence, and retired. 

Mr. Allstrive said he did not know what would eventually become of 
that nondescript and unfortunately numerous section of the community, 
yelept “ poor gentlemen.” Day after day, their situation became worse 
and worse ; everything conspired to crush them. They were not a class 
of men calculated to benefit themselves by a trip to the gold mines, 
which afforded so rich a harvest to the able-bodied man, who had been 
brought up to agricultural pursuits. Poor gentlemen—more particularly 
members of the naval or military profession—were not considered eligible 
for civil appointments, even by our own government. The late Secretary 
of State quite discouraged naval and military claims, and allowed all such 
applicants to become grey ere he conferred any benefit upon them, but 
more frequently turned a deaf ear to them. He (Mr. Allstrive) knew 


* The above appeared some years since in the Hampshire Telegraph. 
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officers of both branches of her Majesty’s service, who had served in 
every quarter of the globe, and who had been recommended for civil ap- 
pointments in the colonies years ago; but, strange to say, they had 
never received an appointment, although young civilians, of unknown 
names, destitute of family claims, had done so, by aid of parliamentary 
interest. The naval and military candidates to whom he alluded, all 
possessed the strongest and most honourable certificates of distinguished 
services from generals and admirals of renown; but as the majority of 
these heroes did not possess seats in parliament, their testimonials were 
disregarded ; im fact, so little value seemed to be placed upon testimonials 
of naval and military services, that a number of distinguished and deco- 
rated veterans of her Majesty’s sea and land forces, had lately formed a 
resolution to call in their testimonials, and convert them into a monster 
bonfire in Whitehall, midway between the Horse Guards and the Ad- 
miralty. This flare-up was intended to show the authorities of these 
departments the little respect paid to certificates for merit and gallantr 

by sea or land. The burning of this funeral pile is postponed for the 
present, at the particular request of a large number of naval officers, who 
anticipate much benefit to the service by the appointment of one of their 
own cloth to the post of First Lord of the Admiralty. Testimonials of past 
services were quite useless with railway directors. A once influential chair- 
man of many lines looked with contempt upon such honourable documents ; 
and was in the habit of keeping retired officers, who had been customers 
of his when in the drapery line, waiting in the hall at his hotel, whilst he 
gave audience to sundry deputations of bandy-legged, pot-bellied, splay 
footed northern citizens, with seats of honour projecting like the Hill of 
Howth. With reference to pecuniary struggles, and the difficulty of as- 
suaging them by the system of bill-discounting, the poor gentleman has no 
chance; more particularly naval and military officers. They, alas! find 
no proffers of cash in exchange for their notes of hand: even that well- 
known class of harpies, professed money-lenders, who gorge and grow 
fat upon the needy and distressed, look with contempt on the sign-manual 
of that class of her Majesty’s subjects who had passed their earlier days, 
and injured their constitutions, amid war and pestilence, in defence of 
this sea-girt land; yet the wealthy trader, or even the journeyman cob- 
bler, can get cash upon almost nominal security ; and the capitalists of 
London state that money is so abundant in the City, that the governor 
and company of the Bank of England are at a loss how to employ their 
surplus. They talk of reducing their interests for deposits to two and a 
half per cent., and are willing to discount bills of good commercial 
houses at one and a half per cent. Strange to say, the arrival of gold 
from various parts of the world has not diminished the value of the pre- 
cious metal ; although the cellars of the Bank and the Mint have been 
crammed with bullion and Spanish dollars since the payment of the 
Chinese ransom. Yet, with this great supply of raw material for the 
coin of the realm, the coffers of the members of the Hard-up Club are 
quite empty—bills of exchange and autographs of half-pay pe pote = 
beneficed clergymen, briefless barristers, or poor gentlemen ) my, vl 
scription, are considered quite valueless. T Lis ill-judged want of faith 
on the part of bankers and money-brokers, 1s very detrimental to the en- 
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terprising views of the hard-up portion of the community, who are thus 
prevented from raising a sufficient loan to enable them to purchase 
Hudson's Folly, better known as ‘ Gibraltar,” and other unoccupied 
mansions in London, which might be established as branch club-houses, 
and would prevent the necessity of honourable members meeting at 
taverns or pot-houses, which are the fitting places of assembly for shop- 
keepers, drapers’ assistants, and flunkies in undress or full-dress uniform. 
The facility with which the money-brokers of London formerly advanced 
loans for home and foreign projects, attested the wealth and contidence of 
the capitalists of the greatest city in the world; but Poyais, and other 
more recent bubbles, have much shaken their faith, Share certificates, 
with seals resembling in diameter the fore-wheel of an omnibus, have now 
lost their charm ; so much so, that no undertaking, however good and 
safe in its object, will gain favour in the scrutinising eye of a man of 
precious metal, who carries on his calling east of Temple Bar. 

The honourable member called on his learned brethren to petition the 
Queen, praying her Majesty to direct that some inquiry be made into 
the unprovided and destitute situation of her Majesty’s unemployed naval 
and military officers, and unprofessional poor gentlemen, their widows 
and orphans. Should the Home Secretary not think fit to reeommend 
the subject-matter of the proposed petition to the favourable considera- 
tion of our most gracious sovereign, he begged to suggest the propriety 
of causing a memorial to be addressed to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, praying for an annual festival of a month of holidays, equally 
stringent as the Sabbath in its observance, thus rendering all law 
processes non-effective during the prescribed happy period of rest and re- 
joicing to the bailiff-hunted and oppressed who would not then be honoured 
with invitations to meet her Majesty’s judges “at nine of the clock in 
the forenoon, at their Court at Westminster.” Should his Grace the 
Primate of all England refuse this boon to those who have the fear of 
the law of arrest before their eyes, he (Mr. Allstrive) should recommend 
the adoption of an annual carnival, which would, at all events, enable 
honourable members to hide their faces, and disguise their figures, by the 
aid of masks, fancy dresses, or dominoes. Trusting that these pro- 
positions nfight be carried out, he should conclude by moving the usual 
vote of thanks to their gallant chairman, which was responded to with 
deafening cheers. The meeting then broke up, and, to the best of our 
knowledge, honourable members reached their respective abiding-places 
in safety,—at least, no tidings of incarceration, dated from the White 


Cross of Cripplegate, have been received by the secretary of the right 
worshipful craft. 











THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES; 


A Romance of Pendle forest. 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 





BOOK I. 
Cuapter XVIIL. 


HOW THE BEACON FIRE WAS EXTINGUISHED. 


Soon after this, Nicholas Assheton, attended by two or three men, 
came up, and asked whither the old witch had flown. 

Mistress Nutter pointed out the course taken by the fugitive, who 
had run towards the northern extremity of the hill, down the sides of 
which he had already plunged. 

‘She has been carried off by her grandson, Jem Device,” said Mis- 
tress Nutter; “ be quick, or you will lose her.” 

“‘ Ay, be quick—be quick!” added Mother Chattox. “ Yonder they 
went, to the back of the beacon.” 

Casting a look at the wretched speaker, and finding she was too 
grievously wounded to be able to move, Nicholas bestowed no further 
thought upon her, but set off with his companions in the direction pointed 
out. He speedily arrived at the edge of the hill, and, looking down it, 
sought in vain for any appearance of the fugitives. The sides were here 
steep and shelving, and some hundred yards lower down were broken 
into ridges, behind one of which it was possible the old witch and her 
grandson might be concealed; so, without a moment’s hesitation, the 
squire descended, and began to search about in the hollows, scrambling 
over the loose stones, or sliding down for some paces with the uncertain 
boggy soil, when he fancied he heard a plaintive cry. He looked around, 
but could see no one. The whole side of the mountain was lighted u 
by the fire from the beacon, which, instead of diminishing, burnt wit 
increased ardour, so that every object was as easily to be discerned as in 
the daytime; but, notwithstanding this, he could not detect whence the 
sound proceeded. It was repeated, but more faintly than before, and 
Nicholas almost persuaded himself it was the voice of Potts calling for 
help. Motioning to his followers, who were engaged in the search like 
himself, to keep still, the squire listened intently, and again caught the 
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sound, being this time convinced it arose from the ground. Was it pos- 
sible the unfortunate attorney had been buried alive? Or had he been 
thrast into some hole, and a stone placed over it, which he found it im- 

ible to remove? ‘The latter idea seemed the more probable ; and 
Nicholas was guided by a fecble repetition of the noise towards a large 
fragment of rock, which, on examination, had evidently been rolled from 
a point immediately over the mouth of a hollow. The squire mstantl 
set himself to work to dislodge the ponderous stone, and aided by two of 
his men, who lent their broad shoulders to the task, quickly accom- 
plished his object, disclosing what appeared to be the mouth of a 
cavernous recess. From out of this, as soon as the stone was removed, 
popped the head of Master Potts ; and Nicholas, bidding him be of good 
cheer, laid hold of him to draw him forth, as he seemed to have some 
difficulty in extricating himself, when the attorney cried out, 

“Do not pull so hard, squire! That accursed Jem Device has got 
hold of my legs. Not so hard, sir, I entreat.” 

“ Bid him let go,” said Nicholas, unable to refrain from laughing, “ or 
we will unearth him from his badger’s hole.” 

“He pays no heed to what I say to him,” cried Potts. “Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! he is dragging me down again!” 

And, as he spoke, the attorney, notwithstanding all Nicholas’s efforts 
to restrain him, was pulled down into the hole. The squire was at a loss 
what to do, and was considering whether he should resort to the tedious 
process of digging him out, when a scrambling noise was heard, and the 
eaptive’s head once more appeared above ground. 

* Are you coming out now ?” asked Nicholas. 

* Alas, no!” replied the attorney, “unless you will make terms with 
the rascal. He declares he will strangle me, if you do not promise to 
set him and his grandmother free.” 

“Ts Mother Demdike with him?” asked Nicholas. 

“To be sure,” replied Potts ; ‘and we are as badly off for room as 
three foxes in a hole.” ! 

* And there is no other outlet?” said the squire. 

“TI conclude not,” replied the attorney. ‘1 groped about like a mole 
when I was first thrust mto the cavern by Jem Device, but I could find 
no means of exit. ‘The entrance was blocked up by the great stone which 
you had some difficulty in moving, but which Jem could shift at will ; for 

e pushed it aside in a moment, and brought it back to its place, when he 
returned just now with the old hag; but probably that was effected by 
witchcraft.” 

“ Most likely,” said Nicholas. “ But for your being in it, we would 
stop up this hole, and bury the two wretches alive.” 

“‘Get me out first, good Master Nicholas, I implore of you, and then 
do what you please,” cried Potts. ‘‘Jem is tugging at my legs as if he 
would pull a oe 

“We wi who is strongest,” said Nicholas, again seizing hold of 
Potts by the inveldve, Pa | : 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! I can’t bear it—let go!” shrieked the attorney. 
“T shall be stretched to twice my natural length. My joints are’starting 
from their sockets, my legs are coming off—oh! oh!” i afi 
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“Lend a hand here, one of you,” cried Nicholas to the men; ‘ we'll 
have him out, whatever be the consequence.” 

“ But I won’t come!” roared Potts. “You have no right to use me 
thus. Torture! oh! oh! my loins are ruptured—my back is breaking— 
[am adead man. The hag has got hold of my sight leg, while Jem is 
tugging with all his force at the left.” 

“Pull away,” cried Nicholas; “ he is coming.” 

“ My legs are off,” yelled Potts, as he was plucked suddenly forth, with 
a jerk that threw the squire and his assistants on their backs, “J shall 
never be able to walk more, No, heaven be praised !”’ he added, looking 
down on his lower limbs, “I have only lost my boots,” 

“ Never mind it, then,” cried Nicholas ‘but thank your stars you are 
above ground once more. Hark’ee, Jem!” he continued, shouting down 
the hole, “if you don’t come forth at once, and bring Mother Demdike 
with you, we'll close up the mouth of this hole in such a way that you 
shan’t require another grave. D'ye hear ?” 

‘‘Yeigh,” replied Jem, his voice coming hoarsely and hollowly up, like 
the accents of a ghost. ‘Am ey to go free if ey comply ?”’ 

“ Certainly not,” replied the squire. “ You have a ame between this 
hole and the hangman’s cord at Lancaster, that is all, In either ease 
you will die by suffocation. But be quick-—we have wasted time enough 
already with you.” 

‘ Then if that’s aw yo'll do fo’ me, squire, eyn e’en stay wheere ey am,’ 
rejoined Jem. 

“Very well,” replied Nicholas. ‘‘ Here, my man, stop up this hole 
with earth and stones, Master Potts, you will lend a hand to the 
task.” 

‘Readily, sir,” replied the attorney, “though I shall lose the pleasure 
I had anticipated of seeing that old carrion crow roasted alive.” 

‘Stay a bit, squoire,” roared Jem, as preparations were actively made 
for carrying Nicholas’s orders into execution. “ Stay a bit, an ey’n cum 
owt, an bring t’ owd woman wi’ me.” ' 

“TI thought you’d change your mind,” replied Nicholas, laughing. 
“ Be upon your guard,” he added, in a low tone, to the others, “ and 
seize him the moment he appears.” ; 

But Jem evidently found it no easy matter to perform his promise, for 
stifled shrieks and other noises proclaimed that a desperate struggle was 
going on between him and his grandmother, 

“‘ Aha!’ exclaimed Nicholas, placing his ear to the hole. ‘ The old 
hag is unwilling to come forth, and spits and scratches like a cat-ar 
mountain, while Jem gripes her like a terrier, It is a hard tussle be- 
tween them, but he is getting the better of it, and is pushing her forth. 
Now look out.” 

And as he spoke, Mother Demdike’s terrible head ded from the 
ground, and, despite of the execrations she poured forth upon her ene- 
mies, she was instantly seized by them, drawn out. of the cavern, and 
secured. While the men were thus en aud while Nicholas’s 
attention was for an instant diverted, Jem : forth as suddenly 
. td from his lair, and dashing aside all opposition, plunged down 

e hill. i . 
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“Tt is useless to pursue him,” said Nicholas. ‘ He will not escape. 
The whole country will be roused by the beacon fire, and hue and cry 
shall be made after him.” 

“ Right!” exclaimed Potts; “and now let some one creep into that 
cavern, and bring out my boots, and then I shall be in a better condition 
to attend you.” 

The request being complied with, and the attorney being once 
more equipped for walking, the party climbed the hill side, and bringing 
Mother Demdike with them, shaped their course towards the beacon. 

And now to see what had taken place in the interim. 

Scarcely had the squire quitted Mistress Nutter than Sir Ralph 
Assheton rode up to her. 

“ Why do you loiter here, madam?” he said, in a stern tone, somewhat 
tempered by sorrow. “I have held back to give you an opportunity of 
escape. ‘The hill is invested by your enemies. On that side Roger 
Nowell is advancing, and on this Sir ‘Thomas Metcalfe and his followers. 
You may possibly effect a retreat in the opposite direction, but nota 
moment must be lost.” 

“T will go with you,” said Alizon. 

“No, no,” interposed Richard. ‘You have not strength for the 
effort, and will only retard her.” 

“JT thank you for your devotion, my child,” said Mistress Nutter, 
with a look of grateful tenderness; “but it is unneeded. I have no 
intention of flying. I shall surrender myself into the hands of jus- 
tice. 

“Do not mistake the matter, madam,” said Sir Ralph, “ and delude 
yourself with the notion that either your rank or wealth will screen you 
from punishment. Your guilt is too clearly established to allow you a 
chance of escape, and, though I myself am acting wrongfully in coun- 
selling flight to you, I am led to do so from the friendship once subsisting 
between us, and the relationship which, unfortunately, I cannot destroy.” 

“It is you who are mistaken, not I, Sir Ralph,” replied Mistress 
Nutter. “Ihave no thought of turning aside the sword of justice, but 
shall court its sharpest edge, hoping, by a full avowal of my offences, in 
some degree to atone for them. My only regret is, that I shall leave 
my child unprotected, and that my fate will bring dishonour upon her.” 

“Oh, think not of me, dear mother,” cried Alizon, “but persist un- 
hesitatingly in the course you have laid down. Far rather would I see 
you act thus—far rather hear the sentiments you have uttered, even 
though they may be attended by the saddest consequences, than behold 
you in your former proud position and impenitent. Think not of 
me, then. Or, rather, think only how I rejoice that your eyes are at 
length opened, and that you have cast off the bonds of iniquity, I 
can now pray for you with the full hope that my intercessions will pre- 
vail, and in parting with you in this world, shall be sustained by the con- 
viction that we shall meet in eternal happiness hereafter.” 


Mistress Nutter threw her arms about her daughter’s neck, and they 

mingled their tears together. Sir Ralph Assheton was much moved. 
“It is @ pity she should fall into their hands,” he observed to Richard. 
“ | know not how to advise,” replied the latter, greatly trou!iled. 
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“Ah! it is too late,” exclaimed the knight; * here come Nowell and 
Metcalfe. ‘fhe poor lady’s firmness will be severely tested.” 

The next moment the magistrate and the kaight came up, with such 
of their attendants as were not engaged in pursuing: the witches, several 
of whom had already been captured, On seeing Mistress Nutter, Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe sprang from his horse, and would have seized her, but 
Sir Ralph interposed, saying, “She has surrendered herself to me. I will 
be answerable for her safe custody.” 

“Your pardon, Sir Ralph,’’ observed Nowell; “the arrest must be 
formally made, and by a constable. Sparshot, execute your warrant.” 

Upon this, the official, leaping from his horse, displayed his staff and 
a piece of parchment to Mistress Nutter, telling her she was. his pri- 
soner. 

The lady bowed her head. 

“ Shan ey tee her hands, yer warship?” demanded the constable of the 
magistrate. 

“On no account, fellow,” interposed Sir Ralph. “1 will have no 
indignity offered her. I have already said I will be responsible for 
her.” 

“You will recollect she is arrested for witehcraft, Sir Ralph,” ob- 
served Nowell. 

“She shall answer to the charges brouglit against her, I pledge 
myself to that,” replied Sir Ralph. 

“ And by a full confession,” said Mistress Nutter. ‘“ You may pledge 
yourself to that also, Sir Ralph.” 

“She avows her guilt,” cried Nowell. ‘I take you all to wit- 
ness it.” 

“T shall not forget it,” said Sir Thomas Metcalfe. 

“Nor I—nor I!” eried Sparshot,- and two or three others of the 
attendants, 

“This girl is my nl said Sir Thomas Metcalfe, dismounting, 
and advancing towards Alizon. ‘“ She is a witch as well as the rest.” 

“Tt is false,” cried Richard; * and if you attempt to lay hands upon 
her, I will strike you to the earth.” 

“’Sdeath !” exclaimed Metcalfe, drawing his sword, “ I will not let this 
insolenee pass unpunished. I have other affronts to chastise... Stand 
aside, or I will cut your throat.” | 

“ Hold, Sir, Thomas,” cried Sir Ralph Assheton, authoritatively. 
“ Settle your quarrels hereafter, if you have any to adjust ; but Iwill 
have no fighting now. Alizon is no witch. You are well aware, that 
she was about to be impiously aud cruelly sacrificed by Mother Demdike, 
and her rescue was the main object of our coming hither.” , 

“Still suspicion attaches to her,” said Metcalfe ; “whether she be the 
daughter of Elizabeth Device or Alice Nutter, she comes of a bad stock, 
and J protest against, her being allowed to go free. However, if you are 
resolved upou it, I have nothing more to'say. I shall find other time 
and place to adjust my eet ng Master Bienes —* 

‘«‘ When you please, sir,” replies young man, sternly.“ > 

é And I will answer for the rupee of the course 1 have pursued, 
said Sir Ralph ; “ but here comes Nicholas with Mother Demdike. 
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“ Demdike taken! I am glad of it,” cried Mother Chattox, slightly 
raising herself as she spoke. ‘ Kill her, or she will scape you.” 

When Nicholas came up with the old hag, both Sir Ralph Asshe- 
ton and Roger Nowell put several questions to her, but she refused to 
answer their interrogations, and, horrified by her blasphemies and im- 
precations, they caused her to be removed to a short distance, while a 
consultation was held as to the course to be pursued. 

‘‘We have made half a dozen of these miscreants prisoners,” said 
Roger Nowell, “ and the whole of them had better be taken to Whalley, 
where they can be safely confined in the old dungeons of the abbey, 
and after their examination on the morrow can be removed to Lancaster 
Castle.” 

“« Be it so,” replied Sir Ralph ; “but must yon unfortunate lady,” he 
added, pointing to Mistress Nutter, “be taken with them ?” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Nowell. “We can make no distinction among 
such offenders; or if there are any degrees in guilt, hers is of the highest 
class,” 

“You had better take leave of your daughter,” said Sir Ralph to 
Mistress Nutter. | 

T thank you for the hint,” replied the lady. “ Farewell, dear Alizon,” 
she added, straining her to her bosom. ‘“ We must part for some time. 
Once more before I quit this world, in which I have played so wicked a 
part, I would fain look upon you—fain bless you, if I have the power— 
but, this must be at the last, when my trials are well-nigh over, and’ when 
all is about to close upon me.” 

“Oh! must it be thus ?” exclaimed Alizon, in a voice half suffocated 
by emotion. i 

“It must,” replied her mother. ‘Do not attempt to shake my reso- 
lution, my sweet child—do not weep for me. Amidst all the terrors that 
surround me, I am happier now than I have been for years. I ‘shall 
strive to work out my redemption by prayers.” 

‘* And you will succeed !” cried Alizon. 

“‘ Not. so!” shrieked Mother Demdike; “the Fiend will have his 
own, She is bound to him by a compact which nought can annul.” 

‘‘T should like to see the instrument,” said Potts. ‘I might give a 
legal ppren upon it. Perhaps it might be avoided; and in any case 
its production in court. would haye an admirable effect. I think I see the 
counsel examining it, and hear the judges calling for it to be placed 
before them. His Infernal Majesty’s signature must be a curiosity ‘in 
its way. Our gracious and sagacious monarch would delight in it:” 

‘* Peace,” exclaimed Nicholas ; “and take care,” he cried, “ that no 
further interruptions are offered by that infernal hag. Have you done, 
madam?” he added to Mistress Nutter, who still remained with her 
daughter folded in her arms. | 

‘Not yet,” replied the lady. ‘Oh! what happiness I have thrown 
away |! What anguish— what remorse brought upon myself by the evil 
life [have led! As I gaze on this fair face, and think it might long, 
long have brightened my dark and desolate life’ with its sunshineas I 
think upon all this, my fortitude well-nigh deserts me, and I‘have need of 
support from on high to carry me through my trial. “But- fear it will 
be denied me. Nicholas Assheton, you have the deed of gift’of Rough 
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Lee in your possession, Henceforth Alizon is mistress of the mansion 
and domains.” 

“* Provided always they are not forfeited to the crown, which I appre- 
hend will be the case,” suggested Potts. 

“I will take care she is put in possession of them,” said Nicholas. 

“As to you, Richard,” continued Mistress Nutter, “the time may 
come when your devotion to my daughter may be rewarded, and I could 
not bestow a gress boon upon you than by giving you her hand. It 
may be well I should give my consent now, and if no other obstacle 
should arise to the union, may she be yours, and happiness I am sure 
will attend you !” 

Overpowered by conflicting emotions, Alizon hid her face in her 
mother’s bosom; and Richard, who was almost e ually overcome, was 
about to reply, when Mother Demdike broke upon thetit 

“They will never be united !” she screamed—* never! I have said it, 
and my words will come true. Think’st thou a witch like thee can bless 
an union, Alice Nutter? Thy blessings are curses, thy wishes disappoint- 
ments and despair. Thriftless love shall be Alizon’s, and the grave shall 
be her bridal bed. The witch’s daughter shall share the witch’s fate.” 

These boding words produced a terrible effect upon the hearers. 

‘Heed her not, my sweet child; she speaks falsely,” said Mistress 
Nutter, endeavouring to reassure her daughter. But the tone in which 
the words were uttered showed that she herself was greatly alarmed. 

“T have cursed them both, and I will curse them again,” yelled Mother 
Demdike. 

“ Away with the old screech-owl,” cried Nicholas. “Take her to the 
beacon, and if she continues troublesome, hurl her into the flame!” 
And, notwithstanding the hag’s struggles and imprecations, she was re- 
moved. 

“Whatever may betide, Alizon,” cried Richard, “my life shall be 
devoted to you ; and if you should not be mine, I will haye no other bride. 
With your permission, madam,” he added, to Mistress Nutter, “J will 
take your daughter to Middleton, where she will find companionship and 
solace, | trust, in the attentions of my sister, who has the strongest affec- 
tion for her,” 

“ I could wish nothing better,” replied the lady; “ and now to put an 
end to this harrowing scene. Farewell, my child. Take her, Richard, 
take her,” she cried, as she disengaged herself from the relaxing embrace 
of her daughter. “‘ Now, Master Nowell, I am ready.” 

“Tt is well, madam,” he replied. ‘ You will join the other prisoners, 
and we will set forth,” e 

But at this. juncture a terrific shriek was heard, which drew all eyes 
towards the beacon. ‘ . 

When, Mother Demdike had been removed, in accordance with the 
squire’s directions, her conduct became more violent and outrageous than 
ever; and those who had charge of her threatened, if she did not desist, 
to carry out the full instructions they had received, and cast her into the 
flames. The old hag defied them, and incensed them to such @ degree 
by be violence and hemies, that they carried her to the very edge 
of the fire, wea 
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At this moment the figure of a monk, in mouldering white habiliments, 
came from behind the beacon, and stood beside the old hag. He slowly 
raised his hood, and diselésed features that looked like those of the dead. 

« Thy hour is come, accursed woman!” eried the phantom, in thrilling 
accents. “Thy term on earth is ended, and thou shalt be delivered to 
unqueuchable fire. The curse of Paslew is fulfilled upon thee, and will 
be fulfilled upon all thy viperous brood.” 

“ Art thou the abbot’s shade ?” demanded the hag. 

‘“‘] am thy implacable enemy,” replied the phantom. ‘“ Thy judgment 
and thy punishment are committed to me. ‘To the flames with her !” 

Such was the awe inspired by the monk, and such the authority of his 
tones and gesture, that the command was unhesitatingly obeyed, and 
the witch was cast, shrieking, into the fire. 

She was instantly swallowed up as in a gulf of flame, which raged, and 
roared, and shot up in a hundred lambent points, as if exulting in its 

rey. 
The wretched creature was seen for a moment to rise up in it in extre- 
mity of anguish, with arms extended, and uttering a dreadful yell, but the 
flames wreathed round her, and she sank for ever. 

When those who had assisted at this fearful execution looked around for 
the mysterious being who had commanded it, they could nowhere behold 
him. 

Then was heard a laugh of gratified hate—such a laugh as only a 
demon, or one bound to a demon, can utter, and the appalled listeners 
looked around, and beheld Mother Chattox standing behind them. 

“ My rival is gone!” cried the hag, ‘<I have seen the.last of her. 
She is burnt—ah! ah!” 

Further triumph was not allowed her. With one accord, and as if 
prompted by an irresistible impulse, the men rushed upon her, seized her, 
and cast her into the fire. 

Her wild laughter was heard for a moment above the roaring of the 
flames, and then ceased altogether. 

Again the flame shot high in air, again roared and raged, again broke 
into a multitude of lambent points, after which it suddenly expired. 

All was darkness on the summit of Pendle Hill. 

And in silence and in gloom scarcely more profound than that weigh- 
ing in every breast, the melancholy troop pursued its way to Whalley. 
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THE BIRTHDAY 


BY E. BE. M. K. 


I miss you, Amy, night and day, 
Though Jong, dark years have flown 

Since we went hand in hand to play, 
Or chased the thistle-down , 

The autumn fields, so oft where we 
Would fly in mirth together, 

Are golden now, but, oh, to me 
It seems such wintry weather! 


I miss you when the sun shines out 
Upon our garden walks, 

When summer bees first glance about 
The woodbine’s honeyed stalks ; 

For then I listen for the voice, 
And for the silvery laugh, 

That marvelled at their cunning choice 
Such nectar-cups to quaff. 


I miss you from my side in prayer, 
O Amy, Amy dear! 

In crowds, alone, here, everywhere, 
Throuuhout the long, long year! 

I miss vour soft step on the floor, 
When sickness racks my frame, 

Your sweet face (at the opening door) 
That like the young spring came. 


I miss your warm kiss on my cheek, 
Your kind arms round me thrown, 

And those dear eyes that seemed to speak 
A language all their own! 

I miss the gentle words that would, 
Like angels’ whispering, 

So soothe me in each wayward mood, 
Such holy comfort bring. 


“ Thy will be done,” the magic pray'r 
That lightened every woe, 

‘Twould nerve me even this to bear, 

Could I pronounce it now! 
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But thoughts, remembrances, too wild, 
Come thronging with the sound, 

Till like some weak, heartbroken child, 
I sob upon the ground. 


So loved, so mourned, so worshipp'd here ! 
Oh, would that I could pray! 

I've missed you through the long, long year, 
But not as on this day, 

I ’woke from happy dreams anew 
These bitter tears to shed, 

To find the Birthday here, and you— 
O Amy, Amy, dead ! 








THE RIVAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ReapEr—have you ever been to Puddleton ? You have not! Very 
well; perhaps you would like to hear a little concerning it. You ought 
to know something about Puddleton, for though Puddleton has made no 
figure in the history of nations, it is, in the estimation of its inhabitants, 
a right loyal and goodly town, and as celebrated (in its way) as London 
or Paris. Puddleton does not return a member to Parliament, but it can 
boast its circle of politicians, who would, it is said, carry all before them 
in the House had they the opportunity of doing so. Now there were 
among the show-places of this illustrious town two shops, called by their 
proprietors ‘ warehouses,” and these shops—we crave pardon—these 
warehouses, belonged respectively to Mr.Charles Spoonfield and Mr, 
Cressy Spoonfield, who, though rejoicing in similar surnames, were in no 
degree related. Mr. Charles Spoonfield was a chemist and druggist ; 
Mr. Cressy Spoonfield was a druggist and chemist: either could draw 
molars and dispense prescriptions, carefully, of course ; either announced 
that cattle-medicines were kept within. Mr. Charles Spoonfield was 
agent for Criddlebury’s only genuine Heal-all, which had “ never failed 
of curing nothing,” as the apprentice gallipot told the astounded far- 
mers; and Mr. Cressy Spoonfield was sole proprietor of the Puddleton 
Sauce, ‘an excellent addition to game, fish, chops, steaks, or bread and 
butter; an excellent renovator of impaired digestion, and an excellent 
remedy for defective diet. N.B. Made up from the receipt of the late 
Orkney, Obelisk, Esq., Cook in ordinary to the Puddleton Union, and 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Hotse-slaughtarcrs But, above all, 


either indignantly disclaimed all “connexion with any other house ;” 
either claimed the honour of dispensing to her Majesty the Queen, &c., 
&c., which caused them to be looked up to by their fellow-townsmen 
with feelings akin to veneration, as favoured Visitors at the Court of 
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Windsor. So far then for their points of resemblance ; had it not been 
for the difference in their agencies, it would have proved a matter of no 
small difficulty to assign any striking difference at all, for we must 
remember that the distinction ofCharles” and “Cressy” was merged 
in the general name of “ Spoonfield,” which blazed in large and gilded 
capitals beneath their warehouse windows. As it was, they were com- 
monly distinguished among the working classes by the soubriquets of 
“ Heal-all” and “ Sauce,” but among the noblemen and gentry of the 
adjacent country by their different political tenets, Charles being as 
violent for Free-trade as Cressy was for Protection. Mr. Leashem, of 
Leashem House, accordingly patronised the former; Mr. Gifford Gran- 
ton, of the Hall, the latter. 

a much for the didactic portion of our paper; now for the histo- 
rical. 

Mr. Gifford Granton is about to entertain a friendly circle at the Hall. 
The two Misses Dyaway are dressing their hair with unusual accuracy, 
for those Medusa locks are to be the death of Captain Cashier’s peace of 
mind. The captain, in happy unconsciousness of the wiles preparing for 
him, is arranging a high and “stiff cravat with’ soldier-like promptitude. 
Mrs. Emilia Dishby is darning a hole in a thirteen-year-old wig, and 
murmuring an accompaniment to her cats. In short, all the respectable 
denizens of Puddleton are awaiting the approaching hour of dinner at 
the Hall. Well, the hair is smoothed—the wig is entire—the captain 
happy—the dinner laid. Mr, Bo-Bouton, late Secretary of War to the 
King of Otaheite, has given his arm to Miss Simper, the heiress of Sim- 
pleton; the captain has not given his arm to Miss Juliana Dyaway, as 
expected—but no matter: in a minute more the guests are ranged around 
the grateful board, regaling themselves merrily with soup or fish, 
according to their individual partialities. Mr. Puppet is entertainin 
Ellen Faweett, that pretty girl whose hazel eyes wear such a quiet loo 
of a well-moderated sense of the ludicrous, with some exaggerated narra- 
tion of his own adventures in the Bush, during a six weeks’ residence in 
New Zealand. Had he told the exact truth, his sole adventure in the 
Bush was one which would have possibly cast a shadow over his eques- 
trian reputation, he having figured prominently, head downmost, in some 
vegetable specimen, genus Cactus, into which an over-spirited pony had 
peseipi tapes him, and out of which he was eventually extricated by a 

nevolent cannibal, who thought him too ill-conditioned to devour. He 
would have amused the pretty Ellen far more, had he expatiated upon 
the excruciating pangs he endured on remounting the vicious author of his 
agonies, with thorns still irritating the nether, man, than by the at 
recital of imaginary rencontres with imaginary, wild beasts, and fictiona 
records of invented invitations to “ cold-missioaary” entertainments, 
which never took place. : tn | 

Why, after all, the conceited bore must have deeply, affected the you 
lady addressed! How pale she looks! Is it interest, or is it fa 
Dear, dear! she must be going to faint! , I do declare, rh mi 
looks more pasty than ever—and look at the captain! Have th Dyaway 
ringlets really taken effect? And Miss Juliana Dyaway, too—and Miss 
Jane Emily Sophrovia— they seem as if they were going to realise their 
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surnames, and terminate their giddy career on the spot. What can be 
the matter with the good folks ? pag onan Faweett has actually 
risen from table and left the room: is Puppet going to follow ?—he 
seems uncommonly bad. What is the adhe whispering: about ? 

‘Dear me, captain, | hope not!’ Why, Granton himself grows pale 
as he makes the reply. ‘ William, open the door; this room is like a 
furnace.” 

There goes Mrs. Faweett, to look after her daughter, I suppose. She 
appears nearly as bad herself, The captain whispers again. There 
must be some thing of importance to make the usually punctilious officer 
30 far forget the etiquette of the dinner-table. 

* Poison, captain! Well— pealy eh Fah 1 don’t feel very 
well myself. Poison—ay—yes—oh! William, go and ask the cook 
what she put in the soup. I thought there was an ‘oddish taste. Captain 
Cashier says we're all poisoned |” 

Exit William. By the time he returns, the two Miss Dyaways have 
declared themselves remarkably ill, and followed after Ellen. 

a ell, sir, what says the cook? This is becoming serious.” 

‘If you please, sir, cook only put some Puddleton sauce in the 
soup. She got it at Spoonfield’ 8, Sir. 

‘ Puddleton sauce! why, we always have that. We're all right after 
all!” The squire’s visage desperately belies his words. By this time 
everybody seems interested in the discussions between master and man. 
‘The captain experiences a great and gnawing desire to see the bottle. <A 
horrible suspicion flashes across the mind of Mr. Bo-Bouton, and he turns 
paler than the GAos¢ in “ Hamlet” or the Clown at Astley’s. 

William again enters with the bottle. 

* Dog! — Rascal !—Villain !—Ineffable scoundrel!” roars the squire 
as he jumps to his legs, apparently on the point of thrashing his flunkey 
on the spot. ‘ Do you call ¢his Puddleton sauce? Look there— 
look !” 

‘“‘ My dear Granton, what can be the matter? you alarm us all,” in- 
terpposed the captain. 

‘Oh, captain | oh, dear, dear, what shall I do !’’ 

* Captain, captain! we are all destroyed *” exclaims Mrs. M‘Carthy, 
in tears, from the other side of the table; “ we are entirely killed!” 

The captain seizes the bottle, and, with locks of indescribable alarm, 
he reads: “ Criddlebury’ s only genuine Heal-all—for (oh, dear, dear !) 
Cattle of all descriptions! Only halt a teaspoonful, mixed with a pint of 
water, sufficient for a horse or cow.’ 

“ And I have taken twice of soup!” cried Mrs, M‘Carthy. 

Why pursue the crisis further? From that day forth, the cook at the 
Hall went herself when she wanted two or three bottles of the Puddleton 
sauce ! 
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EVA NEVILLE. 
BY MARIA STEDMAN. 


I. 


It was the early matin hour, but though summer time, and the sun 
had just risen, the world apparently was not much the better for his 
awaking; for it was one of those dark, grey mornings, all mist and fog, 
which generally end in a perpetual and most uncomfortable drizzle. It 
was so early that no one appeared stirring, except the farm-servants of 
the village and two individuals who were waiting at the top of a grassy 
lane, which led from the village to the high road, for the purpose of 
catching the London coach. ‘Their appearance was in strict accordance 
with the sombreness of the day, for they were clad in deep mourning, 
and both wore an air of uncontrollable sadness, which they were unable to 
disguise from each other. At first sight, these two persons were so totally 
unlike that one could not fancy them related ; but a second glance sufficed 
to show that, without doubt, they were brother and sister; for though the 
maiden’s long, flowing tresses were black as the raven’s plumage, and the 
youth’s fair curling hair was tinged with a golden hue, which, together 
with his pale face and deep-blue eyes, gave him an expression of innocent 
simplicity at times almost childlike,—yet, when they smiled, they looked 
as like as one sunbeam is to another, and the intonation of their voices 
was precisely the same. 

Eva was about nineteen, and Claude some two years younger; but, 
perhaps, there appeared more difference in their ages; for Eva, who had 
early been accustomed to think and act for herself, had acquired an ex- 
pression of gentle thought which would seem to belong to rather more 
matured years. They were the only children of Mr. Neville, the late 
vicar of the small and retired village of Roxton, to which Claude was 
now about to bid his first adieu. Their revered old father had died only 
a few months since, and their mother had been dead nine years; so that 
the brother and sister were alone in the world, and all in all to each 
other. Claude loved Eva with intense affection, while he was the joy of 
his sister’s very heart; her love for him extinguished all thought of self, 
and made her perfectly happy to remain unnoticed and unadmired, so 
that he were duly appreciated. She felt she was idolising him, and often 
would she tremblingly pray that she might not be punished for her 
idolatry by the loss of its object. The loss of Claude!—she dared not 
think of it. She had borne the loss of her mother meekly, since she 
had her little brother to clasp to her bosom; and though she had closed 
her beloved father’s eyes with feelings of bitter grief, her agonised prayer 
had been, “Take what Thou wilt, oh Heaven, only leave me my 
brother !” 

It is doubtful whether a sister’s love is second to any; we love our 
parents with a mixture of affection and veneration, but the fraternal tie 
is one which we feel is less likely to be broken by death; and the ages 
of brothers and sisters being more in unison, their hearts can better sym- 
pathise with and understand every feeling and emotion of the other's. 
In Eva’s case, however, her love had something maternal in it, and her 
feelings were almost motherly in their tenderness. She was two years 
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older than Claude; and, with her dying breath, her mother had implored 
her to supply her place to her best loved child. And now, they were 
about to part. Claude was that morning to start for London, to fill a 
place in the office of an old friend of his father’s—the only one who had 
made any exertion in favour of the orphans; and Eva was to become 
governess to the children of the village surgeon. She did not feel her 
post hard ; but she knew her brother’s earnest desire had been to proceed 
to college, and enter into one of the learned professions, for which his 
precocious talents and ardent spirit seemed to fit him. But neither of 
them repined, though both felt a heaviness of soul, which seemed to por- 
tend coming evil. 

‘‘ Dearest Eva,” said Claude, “I feel a presentiment of some unknown 
ill, which I cannot shake off. You have ever been my guardian angel, 
and now I am about to quit you, I feel that I am indeed an orphan.” 

She passed her arm around him, and while the falling tears nearly 
choked her utterance, looked up into his fair face with unutterable affec- 
tion. ‘The coach dashed up at full speed; she had only time to whisper, 
‘Claude, my prayers shall watch over you !” and, with one long embrace, 
they parted. 

Il. 

Taree years had rolled away since the brother and sister parted, and 
again Eva stood at the end of the green lane, awaiting the coming of 
the London coach. She was not, however, alone; though it was not 
Claude who now stood beside her. Her present companion was a fine 
martial-looking young man, some years older than herself, and yet not 
more than thirty ; his face was handsome, but even more attractive for 
its amiable, ingenuous, and manly expression, than for its regularity of 
feature. Eva was the same gentle and peaceful-looking being as when 
we last saw her ; one on whom the eye loved to rest, and whose calm 
purity of character it did one good to contemplate. Her eyes were now 
dimmed with tears, but they were not like those she shed when parting 
with Claude, for smiles beamed through them. 

* You will write to me, Ernest?” she said; “and very often amid the 
noise of London my thoughts will return to you.” 

‘* Yes, dearest Eva,” he replied, ‘1 will write to you constantly; but I 
shall miss you so much—my walks in these woods and valleys, without 
the sweet companion who has made them so dear to me, will be so lonely. 
However, I shall console myself with the prospect of having you with 
me for ever ere long. Remember, sweet Eva, I shall come to fetch you 
away in two months’ time, and claim you for my bride; and then, darling, 
we will rove these lovely scenes again together, and not even a brother 
shall take you from me.” 

She smiled a radiant smile on him, and, as at this instant the coach 
appeared, he took a fond embrace, and placing her in it, it whirled away ; 
but, in departing, she bent on him d look of sweetness and affection,— 
such as long, very long after, he loved to remember, and which, after the 
lapse of years of woe, beamed again on him in his dreams, and filled his 
careworn soul with happiness and peace. 

Ernest Graham was the only son of the squire of Roxton, and by his 
father’s recent death had now succeeded to the estate. The family at the 
hall had always been very friendly with that of their pastor, for they 
were worthy people, and knew how to esteem goodness. Eva, therefore, 
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had been the constant companion of the Miss Grahams, and though she 
was now only a lowly governess, they were as kind to her as usual. After 
Claude had been absent from Roxton two years, the old squire died; and 
his only son, whom Eva had never seen, for he had long been abroad, 
winning laurels on the battle-field, came into the property, and by the 
earnest wish of his mother and sisters sold his commission, and took up 
his residence on his estate. The sequel may be guessed. Ernest was a 
man of a noble and cultivated mind, and as he often saw Eva, for his 
sisters were much attached to her, he soon discovered that her tastes were 
the same as his own, and that she was both intellectual and educated. 
Coming, moreover, from the midst of the world, he could not fail of being 
struck with the beauty of the young girl’s character—its unworldliness, 
purity, and unselfishness—and he loved her with all the ardour of his dis- 
position. His relatives, not being worldly or ambitious people, were glad 
to find his affections placed on one whom they esteemed so highly. Thus 
Ernest and Eva were engaged ; and many, many happy hours did they 
spend together, in which Eva constantly spoke on her one loved theme— 
her brother. Often had she longed to emancipate him from the life of 
drudgery to which she feared he was doomed, for she knew his mind 
was fitted for nobler occupations ; but as he never complained, she hoped 
that, like herself, he had seen that we ought to desire no other path than 
the one chalked out for us by Providence, and that, however humble our 
post may be, if we do our duty in it, we are as truly estimable as those 
who are born to fill the noblest offices. 

For the last year, however, she had become anxious about Claude; his 
letters were fewer, and less cheerful, and there was an air of constraint 
and gloom about them which pained her. She did not for a moment 
doubt his affection, for hers was a trusting nature, but she feared he must 
be ill or unhappy. His own duties had quite prevented him from coming 
to see her, and earnestly as she had desired to go to him, she could not 
be spared ; nor would her small means permit her to take a Jong and, in 
those days of coaches, most expensive journey. At last, however, her 
yearning anxiety had become too strong to be resisted, and, moreover, 
she had happy news to tell him. In a few months’ time she was to be 
united to Ernest, and her lover had become so much interested in Claude, 
from Eva’s account of him, that he had promised to be his friend, and 
was anxious to emancipate him from his present condition, and assist him 
in any other profession he might choose. The gentleman who had suc- 
ceeded Eva’s father was an old man, and as the living was in Ernest's 
gift, he promised to confer it on Claude, when vacant, if he desired to 
enter Holy Orders. , . 

We will now leave Eva to pursue her way to London, which she did 
with mingled feelings of anxiety and joy ;—joy, at the prospect of again 
beholding her beloved brother; and anxiety, lest she should find him ill 
or unhappy. 


III. 


“Eva, dearest Eva, is that you?” said a voice, as, almost bewildered 
with the bustle and din of London, after the quiet of Roxton, she was 
stumbling about amongst the boxes in the coach-oflice. 

She quickly turned, for she knew it must be her brother's; and yet the 
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voice did not sound quite like his. However, it was Claude’s; and in an 
instant, forgetful of all around, she was in his arms. After a most affec- 
tionate embrace, he led her to a coach, and, seating himself by her side, 
they drove off. 

After, as it seemed to the weary girl, a long drive through the very 
heart of the city, they seemed to get into less-frequented streets; and at 
last the coach turned into a quiet old square, and stopped before one of 
the houses. An elderly woman opened the door, and Claude led Eva in. 
It was a large house, though apparently one which had seen its best days ; 
for the old oak panelings were become black, and the rooms had an old- 
fashioned, deserted appearance, which seemed to speak of days long since 
gone by. Altogether, there was an air of gloom and darkness about the 
place that was rather depressing ; but Claude led the way to a room cheer- 
fully lighted up, and in which tea was comfortably laid out. Here, again 
tenderly embracing his sister, he assisted to disrobe her of her travelling- 
wrappers, and she seated herself to preside over his tea-table. A cup of 
the genial beverage soon refreshed her, and the slight feeling of depres- 
sion which the gloomy old house had given her wore off, and she began 
to enter into cheerful converse with her brother. She told him all the 
particulars of her happy prospects, and of all the kind things Ernest in- 
tended to do for him. Claude listened to her for some time almost in 
silence ; but at last, starting up, he said, 

“It is late, my darling sister, and you must be weary. How thought- 
less | was to keep you up so long!” 

Eva felt more disposed for conversation than sleep; but she thought 
her brother looked pale himself; and, therefore, fancying he had, perhaps, 
had a hard day’s work, she yielded to his wishes, and betook herself to the 
apartment prepared for her. Like the rest of the house, it had a dark 
and sombre appearance; and Eva again felt the feeling of depression 
which had at first seized her, return. Throwing herself into a chair, she 
began to think over the events of the day; and then it was that her 
former uneasiness on her brother’s account revived. Claude was grown, 
since she last saw him, from an interesting youth to a very fine young 
man; but Eva could not help feeling that there were other alterations in 
him also. ‘There was a careworn, almost anxious look in his face, and a 
hollow strangeness in his voice, quite unlike his clear tones and merry, 
ringing laugh of old. Then, although the prospect of his sister’s marriage 
had appeared to give him great pleasure, when Eva mentioned Ernest’s 
kind intentions respecting himself, his countenance almost assumed an 
expression of pain, and, instead of testifying the eager joy she had 
expected, he had started up and abruptly put an end to the conversation. 
All this the quick eye of affection had seen; and now, sitting alone in 
that gloomy old room, Eva strove to account for it.‘ 1t must be living 
in a city like this, and being constantly kept at work uncongenial to him, 
which has depressed his spirits,’’ she thought. And her conjecture 
seemed the most probable one, for she felt even her own spirits sink as she 
looked out of the window, and nothing met her gaze but the opposite 
houses, shabby and dark-looking as the one in which her brother lodged. 
After the country, the view was indeed dismal; and she contrasted it, in 
her mind, with the scenery which the window of her little room at Roxton 
presented. There, on a moonlight night like this, she could see the sweet 
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valley, with the church in its bosom, and, close to it, the ivy-covered par- 
sonage in which she had been born; and beyond the vale, through which 
a stream gently wound ; the wooded hills which formed part of Ernest 
Graham’s property, and even part of the manor-house, were visible. 
Turning ray from the window with a sigh, she retired to her couch, 
longing for the time when she should have Ernest and Claude always 
near her in their sweet native village. 

The next day, when Eva awoke, the sun was shining cheerfully, and 
his beams made even that sombre house look more lively, though, per- 
haps, more dingy, than by moonlight. Refreshed with x ag she arose ; 
and soon the idea of being again with her beloved Claude banished her 
anxious thoughts of the preceding evening ; and when she met him at the 
breakfast-table, her wonted spirits had returned. They soon, however, 
sank, for the alteration in her brother was even more visible by day than 
by candlelight. There was no change in his affection towards herself, 
however; but his gaiety was forced and unnatural, his eye restless, and 
his manner nervous ae | abstracted. Eva told him of the change, and her 
fears that he was not well; but again and again he assured her there was 
nothing amiss with him; and she said no more, for she saw that the sub- 
ject was unpleasant to him, but her anxiety was not quieted. 

From the nature of his occupations, he was necessarily a good deal ab- 
sent from home; but every minute he could spare Claude spent with his 
sister, and he was always ready to take her about, and treat her to all the 
sights of London. She was at first surprised how he could find money 
for everything ; but he informed her that his master, Mr. Ellis, had lately 
made him a handsome present. 

Things went on in this way, and Eva had now very nearly completed 
the time of her stay. To her it had not been a happy visit; and not 
even the affectionate letters of Ernest could console her for the evident 
anxiety and unhappiness of her brother. However, the time was now 
very near when Ernest was to fetch her again to Roxton, his mother and 
sisters having insisted on the marriage taking place from the house which 
they now occupied ; for they had quitted the manor-hall, and everything 
was prepared for the young couple, who were henceforth to dwell there. 
Eva not only looked forward with happiness to the near prospect of her 
marriage because it would unite her to one deservedly dear, but because 
it would also restore her beloved Claude to his native village, and eman- 
cipate him from his present, as she feared, most uncongenial and unhappy 
life. Her anxiety on his account had undergone no abatement, though, 
with the fond hopefulness of youth, she trusted that his smiles would re- 
turn, and his cheek regain its former bloom, in the pure country air. 

There were, however, other things besides his health which pained her 
in his present situation. 

“ Claude,’”’ she one day said to him, soon after her arrival, “ who.and 
what are those men who lodge in this house, and are always coming to see 
you? Their appearance is very unprepossessing, and I am sure they 
cannot be fit acquaintance for you. If they persist in coming here so con- 
stantly, I must sit in my own room, for there is something about them 
quite repugnant to me.” 

Claude’s countenance became almost livid. 

« Eva,” he said, in a hollow voice, “if you love me, I entreat, I ime 
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lore you, show no aversion to these men.” Then, seeing the surprise 
and trouble depicted in her face, he continued, in a constrainedly calm 
tone, * Eva, indeed, indeed I cannot now explain to you; but cireum- 
stances have placed me in the power—no,” he hastily added, “ not in the 
power, but under great obligations to these persons. Therefore, m 
dear girl, 1 know that, to save—I mean, to oblige—me, you will be civil 
to them.” 

Although his manner made her yet more uneasy, she gave him the pro- 

mise he entreated; and as Claude never left them alone for a minute 
with her, she endured their unpleasant company, and said no more. 


IV. 


Time drew on, and in another week Ernest was to claim his bride. It 
was evening, and Eva sat in her sombre room—to which, however, she 
had now become accustomed—and opened a box which had just arrived 
from her betrothed. It contained a beautiful set of jewels which he had 
purchased for her, accompanied by a letter, in which, amongst other 
things, he said: ‘“‘ How long your absence has seemed, my darling Eva! 
But it is now nearly at an end; for next week I shall come for you, and 
nothing shall take you out of my sight again.” 

Eva tenderly pressed the letter to her lips, and rising, went to the old 
mirror, and twisted the beautiful gems in her raven hair. As she thus 
stood, she thought she saw a dark shadow pass across the glass, and 
hastily turning round, fancied she distinctly saw some one glide out at the 
door, which she remembered having left partially open. Terrified, she 
flew to the door, and fastened it. She then searched all round the room, 
under the bed, and in the closets. The room, however, was but very 
dimly lighted by her candle, and at length she almost succeeded in per- 
suading herself that it had all been her fancy. She therefore tried to 
think no more about it; and having performed her devotions, her mind 
became tranquil, and she lay down to rest, and fell asleep, looking, in her 
beautiful purity, almost like some innocent child, little in keeping with 
that large, grim, dismal apartment. 

At first Eva slept tranquilly ; but ere long her sleep became troubled, 
for the fright she had received had shaken her nerves, and followed her 
in ker dreams. First of all she dreamt of Ernest, and that she stood with 
him at the altar, with the pearls he had given her round her head. A 
clergyman stood before them, old and venerable, and she recognised him : 
it was her dear old father. She fancied he took their hands, and joined 
them, when a shadowy figure glided into the church, as she had fancied 
it did out of her room, and, taking her hand out of that of Ernest, and 
holding it with a cold, clammy grasp, led her away through a long, long 
passage, at the end of which was a door. The figure opened it ; and now 
the spectre seemed to Eva to take the features of her departed mother. 
Leading her still by the hand, it glided into the room, and there lay a 
little child, with golden tresses, such as Claude was when their mother 
died, and to her horror she saw that a large snake was coiling itself 
around him. Pointing to him, she thought her mother said, with im- 
ploring gestures, ‘‘ Eva, save him!" and vanished. 

Many other forms did Eva’s dreams take; still it was always Claude 
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who was in danger, and that shadowy figure was ever by her, conjuring 
her to save him. At length, terrified and full of horror, she awoke ; but 
it was long before she could persuade herself that it was all a dream, and 
that she was really safe in her bed—even then it was in vain that she 
tried to shake off the recollection of those terrible dreams: she could not 
help believing that they had been sent to warn her of some danger im- 
pending over her brother, and, in an instant, all her former uneasiness and 
vague fears on his account returned with tenfold force to her mind, and 
her distress became so great that she resolved to rise, and strive to dispel 
it by prayer. She did so; and, kneeling down, prayed earnestly that if 
Claude were in danger, she might be permitted to save him. She found 
that strength and consolation which every one in trouble may find in 
prayer, if only they will seek it; and when she arose, she resolved to pro- 
ceed to her brother's room, and ascertain if he were indeed in safety. 
Throwing on her dressing-gown, she groped her way to the door—for 
she had no means of getting a light—and opening it, glided out noise- 
lessly, her little white feet being unslippered, and descended to her bro- 
ther’s room, which was on a lower story. Reaching it, she gently opened 
the door; a lamp stood on the table, but the room was empty 5 Claude 
was not there, nor had his bed been slept in that night. Taking up the 
lamp in her hand, she looked around to see if there was any other door 
leading to another apartment. It was a dark, oak-paneled room, but 
at last she discovered one, though, being of the same colour as the 
paneling, and fitting closely, it was not very discernible. With some fear 
she opened it, and a sort of vague horror seized her, for it disclosed a long 
passage, which, to her fancy, seemed identical with the one which she 
had seen in her dream. Collecting all her courage, and inspired by real 
anxiety to know what had become of Claude, she proceeded down the 
passage: it was long, and at the end stood a door: almost fearing to en- 
counter the shadowy figure, or to find her brother encircled by the 
writhing monster of her dream, with a beating heart she pushed it open, 
but nothing met her eye save an abrupt flight of narrow stairs. In her 
trepidation she was nearly precipitated down it; and feeling now as if 
some mystery were to be solved, she determined to go down a little way, 
and see if it led to another set of rooms. She accordingly began to de- 
scend: at first, the steps were of wood, like a regular staircase; but, a 
and-by, they lost that appearanee, and became steep and narrow; the 
staircase assumed a spiral form, and the steps were of stone, so that Eva 
concluded they led to the cellars of the house. Feeling rather terrified 
at having penetrated so far, and her poor little feet chilled by the stones, 
she began to return; but the steps were steep and narrow, and, in her 
fright, she stumbled; she, however, managed to save herself from a bad 
fall, and the lamp being of metal was not broken, but its light was extin- 
guished. ‘To her surprise, she fancied she saw a glimmering of light from 
below, and with some curiosity retraced her steps downwards. At every 
step the light became more visible, and she even thought she heard a 
sound, like the roaring of a furnace and the blowing of bellows. She 
continued to descend, and at length came to the bottom of the steps. 
And now the light was so strong, that by its lurid glare Eva perceived 
that she was standing in a low vaulted passage, which evidently led to the 
cellars ; and now she could plainly hear the roar of a large fire, and the 
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hum of voices; and, presently, a laugh—a hollow one—and oh! how 
changed, but still—yes, it was Claude's. 

Eva’s vague and superstitious terrors were dispelled, but a weight of 
lead seemed to fall on her heart, and to chill it as the cold pavement did 
her feet; but she could not have turned back now—no, if she died for 
it; she must have the mystery explained—she must know in what deed of 
darkness her unhappy brother had become involved. 

On, on, through a long passage, she walked like one in a dream; but 
it was now light as day. A short flight of downward steps terminated 
the passage, at the bottom of which was a large cellar, in which it was 
evident that several men, and Claude amongst them, were busily occupied 
on some deed which would not bear the day. It had a large arched en- 
trance, and as its occupants were engaged at the other end of the vault, 
Eva glided down the steps unseen, and standing at one side of the 
entrance, in a corner thrown into shadow, she managed to hear and see 
what was going on; although, had the men been less intent on their 
work, she ran some danger of detection; however, her bare feet made no 
noise, and, almost afraid to breathe, she looked out of her hiding-place. 
At one end of the vault was a furnace, over which a man stood, melting 
some metal in a crucible. Eva was not slow to recognise him—it was 
Hall, one of the men to whom she had felt so much aversion, and whose 
sinister aspect was sufficient to justify her dislike. Henderson, his com- 
rade, whose appearance was something less vulgar, but even more crafty, 
was sorting a large heap of money of all kinds, while Claude stood apart, 
with folded arms and a gloomy expression of countenance. 

* We have fared pretty well this last week, Master Claude,” Hender- 
son said, ‘and the division of profits will be larger than usual; but you 
don’t look so bright at the news as I expected. I hope you're not getting 
tired of our trade, for in fairness, I must own, we find you a very useful 
auxiliary; your hands are more delicate than ours, and you have wonder- 
fully improved our dies for us. Besides, your gentlemanly appearance is 
invaluable in passing our notes and coin, for no one would suspect you of 
anything knavish ;” and Henderson laughed. 

* Yes,” continued he, “ you are rather a different sort of a lad to what 
you were when we took you in hand, in old Ellis’s counting-house ; you 
were a proper molly-coddle and mother’s darling, then.” 

** It’s well if he’s not beeéming one again,” growled Hall. “I think 
ever since that sister of his came here, he has been quite another person.” 

“Beware how you say anything about her,” Claude exclaimed, with 
flashing eyes. “Tamas much at your service as ever, but I own I am 
tired of the department which has of late fallen to my share. I am will- 
ing to work here—every night, and all night long; but the task of pass- 
ing the coin is hateful to me, and you must find some one else to undertake 
this part of our accursed trade. Yes,” he added, with vehemence, “ with 
this | have done. I will bury myself in this den night and day, if you 
will—for,” he added, bitterly, “1 am only too happy to hide my head 
from the sight of all mankind ; but I cannot look honest men in the face 
while I am robbing and cheating them.” 

“ Well, well, young man,” said Hall, “ since you have so many delicate 
scruples, we will let you off, on condition that your sister takes your place. 


You are certainly getting a little too well known by this time, I should 
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think ; but Miss Eva is a new face, therefore we shall be happy to give 
_ a liberal share of the profits, and will forthwith proceed to initiate 
er. 

“Nay,” rejoined Henderson, “the task of initiating her must be mine 
alone ; the pretty Eva has quite won my heart and ‘ 

“ Villains!’ shouted Claude, whom rage had hitherto kept silent, 
“name not fer, profane not her name with your accursed lips. Jam 
fallen—oh, to what depths! but she, she is good and pure as an angel, 
and would die rather than have anything to do with your deeds of dark- 
ness. Oh, woe, woe,” he added, in a tone whose anguish betrayed intease 
suffering—“ woe is me! that ever I saw you, ye fiends of wicked- 
ness. 

‘Let me tell you, Mr. Claude, you are going rather too far,” said 
Hall, in a menacing voice ; “ and let me remind you, that however much 
you may wish, coward as you are, to leave us, yet by our agreement we 
are linked together till all our fortunes are made; therefore, beware of 
yourself, and woe indeed be to you if you ever betray us !” 

“TI care nothing for your threats,” retorted Claude ; “ murder me if 
you will, life is a burden to me now ; but let not my sister’s name come 
out of your polluted lips, or,” he added, wildly, “ you shall feel that—low 
as I am fallen—deep, deep, as I am sunk in vice—a brother's love is strong 
as death, a brother’s vengeance as deadly.” 

He turned from them, and walking to the other end of the vault, stood 
so close to where Eva was concealed, that she could have touched his 
hand. Oh, with what difficulty did she resist the impulse to throw her- 
self on his bosom, and mourn and wail over his degradation. 

‘Don’t enrage him, Hall,” said Henderson, in a low voice; “ he is too 
useful for us to lose him. Come, Mr. Claude,” he said, in a conciliatory 
manner, ‘* don’t be so hot; we meant no offence, and are willing to consent 
to all your reasonable wishes; so let us be friends, and enjoy the good luck 
which dawns upon us. And now,” he added, “let us put out this furnace, 
and be off to bed, for it must be almost daylight.” 

This reminded Eva that she must secure her retreat ; and with what 
feelings did she retrace her steps! Her feet were numbed with cold, but 
her heart—oh, that was turned to marble. She feared nothing now ; the 
dark stairs, the unearthly passages, had no terrors for her now. She re- 
traced her steps, shutting the doors behind her, as she had found them ; 
she reached her room, how, she never knew. She felt as if petrified : 
yes, yes, the snake had indeed coiled around her brother—Claude was a 
coiner. She reached her room, and fell senseless to the earth. 
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THE FATAL PHIAL, 
A TALE OF HORROR, OF HAVERSTOCK-HILL. 
By Cnartes R. VERNET. 


In a neat little six-roomed suburban cottage, in a dusty street, and 
se therefrom by a garden twelve feet long by about fourteen and 
a half broad, the soil whereof was prolific in marigolds and oyster-shells, 
dwelt Miss Mary Lasseys, the only “chick or child” of a deceased 
“ grocer, chandler, and general dealer.” The deceased Lasseys, during his 
life, was, to all intents and purposes, a grocer, chandler, and general 
dealer, as his shop-front set forth in green letters on a red ground, and 
as his daily habits fully testified. The latter denomination more es- 
pecially became him, as he sold everything that the little town of Guttle- 
bury, in which he was located, could possibly wish or want—tape or 
treacle, pickles or perfumery, negrohead or needles. From a penn’orth 
of salts up to a hundred-weight of coals; from a chest of tea down to a 
farthing candle; anything that he could turn an honest penny by, was 
kept in his shop, and sold by him, Report even said—but report is 
such a liar you can’t believe her—that in his cacoéthes vendendi, in his 
desire to sell everything that would realise a fair profit, he had gone so 
far as to sell himself to a certain gentleman not to be mentioned to ears 
polite, “for and in consideration of ” (as the lawyers, the friends of the 
aforesaid gentleman, say) “certain moneys,” and for certain emoluments 
to be obtained by every means of cheating, false weighing, bamboozling, 
or backsliding. Whether the report ever reached the ears of old 
Lasseys, | know not; certain it is, that he continued still in the receipt 
of custom, and his sugar and sand, both together and separate, his 
hearth-stones and herrings, his soft soap and sago, still went off. His 
fair daughter, Mary, or, as her father endearingly called her, Molly, 
attended to the grocery department, himself to the tobacco, and a red- 
headed shopman to the coals, colour, and conveyancing. The fair Mary 
Lasseys above all things detested the whole concern, and more especially 
the grocery department ; and when the parish-clerk, the wit of the place, 
and V.P. of the ‘‘ Weekly Social Harmonic Meeting” of the Magpie 
Tavern and Commercial Inn, and a rejected suitor of Mary’s, toasted her 
ere! as Moll Lasseys, her disgust increased daily, and she turned up 

er little nose, and twisted her little mouth, every time she turned up a 
pound of eo ‘or twisted a penn’orth of pepper. But with all her 
turnings and her twistings, behind the counter she still remained, doling 
out the tea, and dispensing the drysaltery, a slave—a white slave—to 
the wants of every inhabitant of Guttlebury who chose to ask for “ Half 
a hounce o’ tea, please mem ;” “ Penn’orth o’ treacle, and look sharp 
about it ;” or, “ A farthing rush, and change for a halfpenny.” 

One evening, however, old Lasseys, after eating a more than usually 
hearty supper of highly pickled salmon, and washing it down with four 
stiff tumblers of Jamaica rum-and-water, with a lump of butter in each, 
to prevent the fish rising, went to his bed. The rum-and-water effec- 
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tually did its work; the fish never rose again, neither did old Lasseys ; 
but he was found stiff and cold in bed, the next morning, by the red- 
headed shopman. ‘The village apothecary was at once sent for. A 
grave man was he, in more senses of the word than one; sententious, 
slow, and solemn. ‘Ah! gone at last!” said he; “ expected it, though; 
lancet-case under my pillow—ready at any moment — man of full 
habit—ah! pickled salmon, eh! Such is life—hem!’’ A jury of in- 
telligent petty tradesman was summoned, and evidence gone into to 
greater lengths, perhaps, than might appear necessary in so clear a case, 
who, after deliberating for an hour and a half over the choice of a 
verdict, whether it should be “Felo de se” or “ Wilful murder against 
some person or persons unknown,” at the coroner’s suggestion, returned 
an open verdict of * Found dead,” qualifying it with the opinion that 
great blame was attributable to the red-headed shopman. 

The funeral over, Miss Mary Lasseys turned herself round, as she 
expressed it, and found herself parentless, pathetic, and pretty; the mis- 
tress of herself and of the grocery, chandlery, and general dealing esta- 
blishment, and owner of a sum of money invested in the funds, the 
interest of which was about 125/. a year; not a millionaire, perhaps, in 
the eyes of a Rothschild, but an heiress, at all events, in the eyes of all 
Guttlebury, four of whose male inhabitants, viz., the parish-clerk (for 
the second time of asking), the exciseman, the tailor, and her own red- 
headed shopman, made honourable, and of course disinterested proposals 
to her, in the course of four-and-twenty hours. Repudiating all their 
offers, both of matrimony and money-managing, she turned her back upon 
Guttlebury, transferred her Consols to Three per Cents., her shop and 
fixtures to the shopman, and herself, per coach, to London. Guttlebury 
had seen the last of its Moll Lasseys. The sweets of its existence 
were gone. 

Thus far have we traced the domestic history of Miss Mary Lasseys, 
and we find her settled in a small, genteel cottage, in the romantic 
neighbourhood of Camden Town, remote, indeed, from the busy scenes 
of the Red-Cap, within a few minutes’ walk of the canal, and closely 
approximating to the delightful rurality of Chalk Farm. Here did she 
pitch her tent, taking as her companion, confidante, and servant, a middle- 
aged female, of ascetic disposition ; and here, as she tended the domestic 
marigold, or sportively twined the giddy pea in gay festoons about her 
parlour-window, she endeavoured to forget, in the proud consciousness 
of her independence, all that had embittered her cup of life; strange to 
say, that the retailing of sugar and the dispensation of figs should ever 
have produced that effect. But so it was: and to her no insult could 
have been more indelible, no injury more acute, than to tax her, directly 
or indirectly, by word, sign, or look, with ever having retailed the hate- 
ful article. In the Aa ae retirement of No. 4, Marigold Cottages, as 
the tenement was cal Miss Mary looked abroad, too, for a husband ; 
and as soon as it was known that she was possessed of a sum of money 
in the funds, she became the eynosure of all the eyes of all the neigh- 
bourhood ; but more especially of a pair of brown eyes over the ways 
behind the counter at the chemist’s shop, belonging to Bubb, 
chemist, himself, and of a pair of grey eyes round the corner, and 
down by the public-house, appertaining to one Theodosius Sping. 
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« John Bubb, Chemist and Druggist, Family Recipes and Physicians’ 
Prescriptions carefully prepared, No. 7, Buggins’s-buildings,” was the 
name, profession, occupation, and address of the first-named individual, 
written over his shop-front, repeated in his window, affixed to each bottle 
of medicine, and engraved, finally, on highly-glazed cards, in a mixture 
of old English, Roman text, and plain cypher. One of these cards did 
Mr. John Bubb leave at the door of his fair opposite neighbour; and, as 
it was a neat card, it sufficed, both as a visiting ticket and also asa 
printed suggestion, that if Miss Lasseys wished for any family recipes or 

hysicians’ prescriptions, Mr. John Bubb would carefully prepare them. 
He was @ mild young man, of placid disposition, with a tendency to corns, 
which he said was constitutional; and he derived a moderate income b 
the exercise of his business. He rolled up the pills and bottled the black 
draughts in so quiet and polite a manner, that ay: recommended him 
to all the ladies of the neighbourhood, and finally to the attention of Miss 
Mary herself, who patronised his perfumery one fine day ; and hoped that 
they would be neighbours in so charming a manner, that Mr. Bubb, 
as he has since yo ten felt his heart going faster and faster from him 
all the time she was in the shop, till she finally carried it quite away, with 
three squares of old brown Windsor. From that time Bubb was an altered 
man; and he felt that with her, life would be a bed of rose fol., his cup 
of life filled with syrupus simp. : without her, existence was a bitter ee 
washed down with tinct. aloes. Such were his thoughts,.day after day, 
as he looked through ingenious loopholes, contrived among the bottles in 
the window, at Mary in her parlour at work, at Mary as she walked out, 
at Mary calmly irrigating the marigolds, with a liberal display of arm, 
from a green watering-pot. When evening came, he would watch the 
light in her parlour-window, and her flitting shadow on the blind, and he 
would sigh deeply as he put up the shutters, which shut him out, or in, 
rather, from the sight of the casket containing the jewel. 

Not so Mr, Theodosius Sping. He was un homme fait, of about five- 
and-forty, with a large body, on which was placed a large head, with a 
bull-terrier kind of expression, and a gruff voice and blustering manner. 
He called himself on a brass door-plate, “‘ Theodosius Sping, Agent” — 
though in what his agency consisted was a profound secret—and “ Theo- 
dosius Sping, Esq.,” in his letters to his tradesmen, who were numerous, 
and, ane to say, had all small accounts against him, which they 
petitioned him to discharge regularly every week, as they all had, without 
an exception, a bill to take up on the Monday following. Sping would 
do a bill or a tradesman with the greatest sang froid ; was of a fierce 
romantic disposition ; quoted Byron or Shakspeare, and had a head of 
hair like a violent hearth-broom. Sping wore as his best suit a bottle- 
green coat and brass buttons, light kerseymere never-mention-’ems, and 
a velvet waistcoat. His linen was like his character, dubious. Sping 
was in debt, dirty and dissolute; he heard of Miss Lassey’s Three per 
Cents., and his eye was upon them. 

It was on the afternoon of a very wet day (for there are wet days even 
at Camden Town) that Miss Mary Lasseys was set down ‘rom a ’bus on 
her return from town, unprotected, unfriended, and umbrellaless. She had 

e to town early in the morning, ere the rain came on, and had 
t the ascetic female would meet her, on her return, with an umbrella. 
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But that respectable middle-aged woman was one of that class who 
imagine the keeping. of one’s feet dry to be the great object of life ; there- 
fore, poor little Mary, shivering in the damp at the door of the Red-Cap, 
awaited the clearing up of the sky, or the appearance of some friendly 
cab. But there was no prospect of either; and just as she was mourn- 
fully endeavouring to summon up courage to make a run for it, a harsh 
voice met her ear : 

‘‘ Permit me, miss, to lend you my umbrella; it is so very wet!” at 
the same time a shabby gingham was held over her, and she became con- 
scious of a perfume floating in the air, not of the spices of Araby, but 
more closely resembling the odour of the cordial known as rum-shrub. 
The voice, the gingham, and the odour, belonged to a person who had 
witnessed her discomfiture from the parlour of the Red-Cap, and was now 
standing by her side, bowing politely. 

“ Oh, I’m afraid you'll get so wet yourself, sir,” said Mary. 

** Not at all!’’ said the individual ; “ the rain can’t hurt me.” 

This was true ; it might have benefited him had it descended in buckets- 
ful. 

“* Where shall I send it to, sir?” asked Mary, taking the umbrella; and 
the man, with a flourish and a bow, see a limp card, whereon was 
inscribed, ‘“‘Mr. Theodosius Sping, Agent, &c., Canal-street, Camden 
Town.” 

Such was the commencement of an acquaintance which Mr. Sping knew 
full well how to improve. He called to inquire after Miss Lasseys on the 
day after their meeting ; she was out. Within a few days after the return 
of the umbrella, he was seen steadily regarding the marigolds at No. 4, 
Marigold Cottages. Mary came out, and thanked him for his kindness 
in the umbrella transaction. Sping affected an interest in the culture of 
marigolds, and got up an enthusiasm about sweet peas. It was a dif- 
ferent kind of Mary Gold he was after. ‘ Would he walk in and take 
tea ?”——it was Miss Lasseys’ tea-time. Sping noted down the time in the 
tablet of his memory, with a view to future invitations. Mary would be 
happy to see him to tea. Sping thanked her, and walked in, and took 
tea to his infinite satisfaction, and to the perpetual indignation of Bubb, 
who witnessed the transaction. A few days after, he called again; he 
knew of an eligible investment for Miss Lasseys’ capital ; and again he 
discussed tea and Shakspeare, Byron and muffins, with Miss Lasseys ; and 
in this way Theodosius Sping became very intimate with Miss Mary 
Lasseys, and became more bumptious, more bullying, and more noncha- 
lant every day; while Bubb, the chemist, was driven to the verge of dis- 
traction, and so goaded by the frequent opportunities his rival, who had 
no employment, had over him, who was unable to leave his shop till nine 
at night, that it is a mercy he did not swallow the contents of the — 
carboy of laudanum that stood under the counter. But no! the deadly 
means of accomplishing a deed of a different stamp to that of self-murder 
was in Bubb’s hands, or rather in his shop; and, like the Ravenswoods of 
Lammermoor, he “ bided his time.” 

“ Another tea-drinking at No. 4,” sighed Bubb, after two or three 
of these tender meetings had taken place; the signs whereof he knew to 
be, the arresting of the muffin-boy in his onward progress, and the 
investing of capital in his capital muffins. ‘“ How that fellow Sping 
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does manage to carry on there!” continued he, addressing the 
mortar in which he was pounding a very hard piece of aloes. (le es 
received an order from a neighbouring brewer for rather a large quantity 
of that delicious bitter.) “ Ah, if I could get his fuzzbush of a head 
under my e, I'd make him remember it; I'd put him out of his 
isery,” added he, humanely. There was a tacit dislike to each other 
on both sides; for while Mr. John Bubb viewed with alarm the amaz- 
ing facilities Mr. Theodosius Sping had of “ carrying on” at all hours and 
in all seasons, and heard of the resources of his conversation and 
wers of quotation, Sping, malgré the superior sound of his name, 
ed lest the constant presence of the more youthful person of Bubb, 
combined with the fact of his being adequate to the exercise of a busi- 
ness or profession, might not be of some weight even against Byron and 
Shakspeare. Thus, when the pair met, which was not seldom, Mr. Sping 
would scowl under his heavy eyebrows at Mr. Bubb, while the valiant 
but mild Bubb would cock his hat more fiercely than ever, and glare de- 
fiance at Sping, with a glance that plainly told both mortal aversion 
and a desire for combat @ loutrance. On the afternoon above named, 
therefore, when the eyes of Mr. Bubb were seeking, through a loophole 
formed by a large red carboy and a castor-oil bottle in the window, for a 
glance of the fair Mary, and the large form of Theodosius Sping for a 
second obstructed his view, as he passed the shop-front, it will not be 
wondered at that Mr. Bubb should snort defiance, and pound more fiercely 
than ever at the refractory piece of aloes in the mortar. 

Theodosius Sping passed the shop-front, but stopped at the door. In 
the keen malice of his heart, he had formed a resolution which would 
have done credit toa demon. He had resolved that this very tea-drink- 
ing should tell him whether or no he had found favour in the eyes of 
Miss Mary, or as he afterwards expressed it to Mary, the afternoon had 
come, which was to make him the blessedest individeal on the face of the 
earth, or to send him forth a blighted exile, a miserable outcast, and a 
broken-hearted man. ‘To say the truth, his confessions might not have 
been so premature, had he not that morning received a polite note from 
his landlord, informing him that in case he failed to bring a certain sum 
of money, due for rent, within a week, he should be under the necessity 
of distraining on Mr. Sping’s goods and chattels, which, at the time we 
speak of, might perhaps realise the sum of three shillings and sixpence. 
With this note fresh in his mind, he resolved to conquer or to die; and 
fraught with this determination, he had adorned his person with more 
than usual care; he had arrayed himself in the blue coat and bright 
buttons, had incased his legs in the light kerseymeres, and covered his 
chest with a meadow-green velvet vest, over which meandered gracefully, 
like a little rivulet, a splendid silver curb-chain, at the end of whieh was 
not a watch. More than this, he had disguised himself in a clean shirt and 
collar, with a Joinville tie, the ends whereof stuck out to each shoulder, 
and was about to draw a pair of cheap kid-gloves over his red knotty 
fingers. What more did he want? Yet, as he looked at himself all over 
in the small Dutch shaving-glass, one thing displeased him. Do what 
he would, his hair, that fuzzy hair, would neither smooth nor look glossy; 
but, like a rebellious mastiff, stood boldly up, and refused all his attempts 


to make it lie down. He must have some hair-oil, that was certain. It 
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was @ luxury he never permitted himself, but for this occasion he would 
do it. There was a hairdresser’s in the next street, and a chemist’s three 
doors off—but no! he thought, as he plunged his foot into his bluchers, 
it would be a dire revenge to purchase the oil at the shop of his rival, 
Bubb, to adorn himself with the spoil taken from the enemy, to over- 
throw him with his own weapon—ha! ha! With this end in view, the 
unhappy man, strangely unconscious that he was compassing his own 
destruction, seized a phial, and walked off to the shop of Bubb. Did no 
“ yoices in the air” arrest him in his progress? no warning gesture of 
some strange mysterious figure tempt fim to turn back ? Was there no 
dimly-defined spectre to bar his way ? Did no Donna Elvira, at that mo- 
ment, entreat the erring man to turn away from his own ruin? Was there 
not one of these, I ask, on his door-step?—none on the steps of the pub- 
lic-house at the corner, behind the pump, or under the band ? No! 
—none!—none! Theodosius Sping walked boldly on. The star of his 
destiny was setting. 

As I have before hinted, Sping momentarily obstructed the view of 
Bubb, as that gentleman looked out afar like a pretty page. Mr. Bubb 
returned to his pestle and mortar as Theodosius stopped at the door, 
opened it, and walked in. No look nor sign gave Bubb, nor aught that 
in the least degree might seem a thought of Sping’s existence to con- 
fess, but still within the mortar pounded slow, with fearful clang, while 
on his manly brow he wore a settled frown. 

“ Penn’orth of hair ile, and look sharp about it,” said Sping, walking 
to the counter, and flinging down a penny with the air of a man who 
makes a large purchase. 

‘‘ Don’t sell it,” said Bubb, without deigning to look up, and still hard 
at it with the pestle and mortar. 

“ Penn’orth o’ sweet ile then, my man,” said Sping, patronisingly. 

“ Can’t make a penn’orth,” says Bubb, indifferently, with a fearful rap 
at the refractory aloes. 

“Not so much in the shop—eh?” sneered Sping, glancing round at 
the carboys and bottles, and mentally quoting ‘‘a beggarly account of 
empty boxes.” 

*« Not so little,” answered Bubb, with a scowl, for he perceived the drift 
of Sping’s visit, and began to experience a sensation of warmth in his 
temper. 

“Oh, don’t sell penn’orths—eh?” sneered Sping. ‘ Squills is riz !” 

Mr. Bubb was indifferent to the sarcasm, and recommenced the pestle 
and mortar work, 

“ Twopenn’orth, then,” continued Sping ; “and I’ll trouble you to look 

about it.” 

Mr. Bubb relinquished the pestle and mortar, dusted down the counter, 
which was not dusty, wiped his hands carefully and slowly with his apron, 
and glaring steadily at Sping all the time, took down a bottle, snatched 
the phial from Sping’s grasp, filled it, corked it, and returned it to him, 
all this time never taking his eyes off Mr. Sping’s face (a feat he has sub- 

uently boasted of ), and still glaring steadily at him, seized the pestle 
and mortar, and recommenced his work. 

“ You know me?” asked Sping, fiercely, but not in the least discom- 
posed by Bubb’s stare. 
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“No,” says Bubb, resolutely, as though he had always ignored Sping’s 
existence. 

“Ha, ha! you will, though,” says Sping, p tively, with a de- 
moniac as he thought Bubb might know him some day, in the 
character of his opposite neighbour. 

“ Don’t know you,” says Bubb, wilfully misunderstanding him. “ Cash 
on delivery, please ; no trust.” : 

{* What d’ye mean by that ?” asked Sping, furiously. 

“ What I said,” retorted Bubb, calmly. 

Theodosius Sping, like a second good Samaritan, took out twopence 
and flung it down on the counter, and walked with a fierce stride out of 
the shop, bearing with him, unhappy man! in the contents of the little 
phial, the implement which would work his own ruin, the bane of his life, 
the means of his own destruction. 

And now I can fancy the horror-loving reader settling down more com- 
fortably to the perusal of this stirring history. Is it some dread and 
noxious poison that Sping bears with him, which on the application to his 
head shall turn him blue, and green, and black, and livid ; make him foam 
at the mouth, contort his features, paralyse his energies, and convulse 
every limb ? Shades of the votaries and victims of aconite, henbane, 
howled, stramonium! to which of these potent drugs shall the hapless 
Sping fall an unconscious victim? Listen, reader, and be silent, while I 
unfold the short and moving tale which is to make thy hair, albeit thou 
wearest a wig, to stand on end like quills upon the fabled “fretful” por- 
cupine ! 

he unconscious Sping wended his way home blithely, bearing with 
him the fatal phial. He passed the shop-front of Bubb, and along the 
remainder of Buggins’s-buildings ; he passed along the street and turned 
down by the public-house ; he mains his own door, opened it with a 
latch-key, paused for a moment, walked in, and shut the door upon him. 

Was he ever seen again? He was! 

In less than half an hour a figure was seen to issue from the door of 
Sping’s dwelling. It was seen by Sping’s opposite neighbour, and ap- 

to be arrayed, not in grave-clothes, but in the bottle-green and 
brass buttons. It was seen by the potboy at the public-house; by the 
inhabitants of Nos. 1, 2, 3, Marigol Cottages, as it passed them on its 
way to No. 4. It was seen by Mr. John Bubb, chemist and druggist, as 
he was carefully preparing a physician’s prescription ; it was mn the 
ascetic, middle-aged female, as she opened the oor of No. 4, where the 
figure entered. All these agree that the hair of Sping seemed smooth 
and shining, as it were—flattened down, in fact, as though it had been 
or pomaded. Theodosius Sping had used the contents of the 
atal phial, to the very last drop, on his ill-fated head! Lastly, it was 
seen by Miss Mary Lasseys, as the form of Theodosius Sping presented 
itself before her astonished eyes. 

For the description of the scene that took place in the parlour of No. 4, 
Marigold Cottages, we are indebted to the testimony of Mr. John Bubb. 
He says, he saw the figure in bottle-green enter through the outer door 
of the house ; and, by the aid of the light of a flickering fire, he could 

reeive him to enter Miss Lasseys’ room, where he appeared to salute 

er. After a while there seemed to be the light of candles in the room, 
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and the blind was drawn down. Still Mr. Bubb watched; for on the 
blind was the shadow—the awful shadow—of that figure, portrayed in 
hideous similarity, and in awful distinctness. That fi he watched— 
saw him, now bending his head, now turning his dy, mate raising his 
hand as he carried to his mouth the savoury crumpet, or moving his 
masseters as he masticated the luscious muffin, or washed them down with 
delicious tea. At length these movements of the figure seemed to cease, 
and on the window-blind appeared another shadow—that of his antici- 
pated victim, the fair Mary Lasseys; and the figure again made violent 
demonstrations, now raising his hands as though in suffering, or claspin 
them as if in supplication; now elevating his head as though inipred, 
then seeming to engage its victim in earnest conversation. Anon it 
raised its arm, as though the ruling spirit were strong upon it, and the 
figure seemed to wrestle under some strong quotation. The victim drew 
nearer and nearer; the figure of Sping seemed to spring up, then to 
sink gradually down, down, down. The shadow of Miss Paar s bends 
over it slowly, till her fair face seems almost to touch the dreadful head 
of the ill-fated Sping. Lower and lower does it bend down, to the horror 
of the miscreant Bubb, who watches them all this time, when, just as the 
heads seem almost to meet, by the shadows on the window-blind, a shriek 
—a wild and fearful shriek, startling the fiend Bubb in the inmost 
recesses of his shop—an awful and appalling shriek—is heard. Another 
and another, and the form of Miss Lasseys sinks slowly down, and disap- 
pears, while that of Sping starts up, and seems to attain an unearthly 
size. He was seen wildly to clasp his hands to his head, to pull out his 
hair ox either side, to clutch his hands madly together, and to disappear. 
Auother moment, and the dreadful form of Sping was seen to issue 
from the door, and, with frantic steps, to tear up the street—to dash 
madly through the passers-by, and to disappear—round the corner. 
From that day to this, never more did the eyes of Mr. Bubb, nor of the 
inhabitants of Marigold Cottages, nor of his own creditors, rest upon the 
mortal form of Theodosius Sping. His bereaved landlord instituted an 
inquiry into his mysterious disappearance, and from him we have learnt 
some few facts, which we will presently lay before our readers. , 
As to the chemist, Bubb, it appears that the occurrences he had wit- 
nessed so flabbergasted him, as the neighbours called it, that he fell into 
a kind of trance of astonishment, during which he twice dispensed Epsom 
salts for oxalic acid—a more fortunate mistake than if it had been vice 
versd. He was aroused from that trance by the appearance of the middle- 
aged female, with a request that he would just step over, as “ missus was 
werry bad.” He did step over, and found Miss Mary Lasseys in strong 
hysterics, from which he recovered her. From her he learnt the solution 
rapes gt Theodosius S his mortal form, and 
t a that Spi osius Sping, in his mortal fo 
ets | ne full ran iy of the bottle-green, and not in his grave- 
clothes—Sping, in propria Petey and not that of his . pings 
c - 


with a strong smell of lavender, and not of sulphur, nor even of 


yard mould—Sping, with his hair flattened down, and with no appear: 

ance likely to cause the hair of his beholders to stand on end—* Sping, 

agent, &.,” or Theodosius Sping, Esq.—did certainly, in the manner 
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before mentioned, present himself before the beaming eyes of the fair 
Mary Lasseys, as hm sat in her little parlour, before a flickering fire, 
about half-past four o’clock, awaiting the arrival of her visitor. 

“ Mr. Sping ate a very hearty tea,” said Mary to Mr. Bubb, “and he 
seemed to enjoy it; but there was a look about him of hideous exulta- 
tion, when he looked at me, that I could not make out. After tea we 
sat on the sofa, and Mr. Sping talked a great deal; much that I could 
not understand. He used very fine language ; but he said, as he pressed 
my hand, as though he had soine mischief brooding, ‘Sweets to the 
sweet, Miss Lasseys (here Mary winced), and at last he sank down on 
one knee, and asked me—me, if I could see anything in him that would 
make me love him; adding, that he had few things to bring to me, but 
that what he had, he gave me. And here he laid his head lower, and 
murmitired again that presents to me would, or should, be sweets to the 
sweet ; and as I bent over him, astonished, I touched his head, and found 
—oh, Mr. Bubb, that I should live to see the day!—that the wretch, 
the miscreant, the insulting vagabond, had sugared his hair, on purpose 
to insult me. I know he did, and I never! never! never !——” 

And here Miss Lasseys displayed so great an anxiety to go into 
another set of hysterics, that Bubb was obliged to fall to, to kiss her, in 
order to prevent so alarming a recurrence. 

“ Pardon me for one moment,” said Bubb, when she had quite re- 
covered; “I wish to run over the way for something.” 

He ran over to his shop, darted behind the counter with a dexterity 
that could only be acquired by long practice, and turned to look at the 
shelf from which he had taken the bottle to supply Sping’s demand. 
The mystery was solved in an instant. On that shelf was the bottle, 
containing the oleum amygdala, the ingredient Bubb should have sup- 
plied Sping with; next to it stood a bottle labelled ‘“‘Syrupus Simp.,” 
containing a very strong syrup, and from which Mr. Bubb had filled 
Sping’s phial, in his excitement. The ingredient would have been harm- 
less, administered to a child internally ; but applied externally to the head 
of Sping, the results were fatal. The heat of the fire in Miss Lasseys’ 
room, and the excitement consequent on the occasion, had evaporated the 
fluid portion of the syrup, and covered Sping’s head with minute crystals 
of white sugar. 

Mr. John Bubb returned to Miss Lasseys, but did not metition the 
solution of the mystery to her; but he made himself so agreeable, that 
when he left, he took leave of Mary as her acknowledged lover. They 
were married a month after, and as the children’s books have it, they 
lived happy together all their lives, and had plenty of children. 

Sping was traced by his bereaved landlord as far as Haverstock-hill ; 
here he was seen by a labouring man to climb a gate, and to stride 
across a meadow. Mortal man never saw him leave that meadow; though 
he might have done so for all that. It was a dreary piece of ground, 
having a mangy appearance —the p< ye for bricks and oyster-shells, 
a mausoleum for the defunct dogs and cats of the neighbourhood. In 
one corner was a ap wn pool, formed by the late rains, covered with 
duck-weed, wherein floated occasional dogs, accused wrongfully of hydro- 
phobia. As the neighbours of Sping had been disappointed in his not 
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being a ghost, when he issued from his house on his way to Miss Lasseys, 
they were determined to get up a spectre here, and it was univérsally 
resolved that Sping had drowned himself in this stagnant pool, and con- 
sequently that his ghost walked every night for an hour—that is, from 
the first stroke of twelve until one o’clock ; aud there are many ready to 
asseverate that they have seen and heard the shade of the defunet Sping, 
walking and wailing on very gusty and tempestuous nights. In the 
ensuing summer the pond was dried up; and though no trace of any 
body, beyond that of a departed dog or two, was discovered, it is still ¢oti- 
sidered to be a clear case of ghost, and the field is called “the Haunted 
Meadow” to this day. And there are many old women, of both sexes, 
who are the best judges of a case of this kind, who, have seen walking 
backwards and forwards, by that pond, a tall figure in a white shroud 
over a bottle-green coat, who clasps one hand convulsively to his head, 


while he steadily regards what his other hand clutches—the Fatal Phial. 





A PAGE FROM THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF POMPEY THE 
GREAT. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS, 
I, 


Part, did you say, with me? Did I hear right? 

What! we divide our interests, our loves, 

And disunite our closely-knitted hearts? 

How awful, men can sport with feeling thus! 

We part! The sun might sooner part with light, 

The gods with mercy, heav’n with beatitude! 
=~ Ah! what a pointless jest is this of thine, 


Do test my love, and wake my ready tears! 

To the superficial and indifferent reader; to the idler, who only has 
recourse to a book, literally, pour passer le temps; or, to the young, the 
imaginative, the inexperienced, who, too much dazzled by the brilliant 
exploits, daring actions, and heroic conquests, narrated in the glowing 
language of the poet rather than the historian,—to pause and reflect on 
the deep and dangerous under-current running below the apparently 
unruffled surface of the ocean, on whose tranquil bosom rides the plea- 
sure-freighted barque of youthful victory, into the sure and sheltered 
haven of Fame,—the whole career of Pompey the Great presents one 
gorgeous spectacle—one splendid triumph—one uninterrupted course of 
honour and renown. But to him who seriously muses on the chances 
and changes of this mortal life; to him who meditates and ress even 
while he traces and tracks man’s passage from his cradle to his grave ; to 
him who does not care to run as he readeth; to him who has the teme- 
rityfto lift the dark, though glittering veil of History, concealing, like a 
jewelled pall, the decaying remains of regen leur; to him, in fact, 
who can find sermons in stones, will - revealed, in the written page 
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of this most favoured child of fortune, the startling and instructive truth, 
that, even in the midst of his highest military achievements, his proudest 
successes, the heart of the conqueror was wrung with anguish that passeth 
show,—that he who was the observed of all observers, the peers the 
homaged, the honoured, and the extolled—at whose pares kings rose 
up from their thrones, and stretched forth their sceptred hand in welcome— 
was torn by the most conflicting emotions, was a prey to the most irre- 
concilable passions, the most unutterable despair,—and that he who had 
warred with almost the whole world, had almost conquered the entire 
universe, was at war with himself, had his severest battle to fight, his 
greatest victory to gain, his most potent enemy to subdue—his own 
ambitious, yet generous and compunctious spirit. 

It was after his signal defeat over Hiarbas and his assembled Numi- 
dians, that Pompey, flushed with victory, hastened back to Rome, and, 
despite of want of precedent, demanded and obtained a triumph ;* winning 
the consent of the haughty and arrogant Sylla, by the boldness of the 
expression, “ that the rising sun had more worshippers than the setting 
sun.” Rising, indeed, was the glory of the young hero, who, although 
a mere boy in years, had yet attained a reputation for valour the oldest 
warrior might envy and emulate. 

Pompey was then but four-and-twenty, yet had he reached the very 
zenith of fame; victory, as it were, always declaring herself in his favour, 
and leading him unscathed through the most appalling dangers, the most 
threatening perils. Handsome, brave, and enthusiastic, the idol of the 
people, the admired of Sylla, the commended of Cicero, the friend of all 
—how fortunate! how happy! how successful! But, lo! on the very 
threshold of this seeming prosperity stood the grim spectre of domestic 
sorrow, pointing with a menacing finger to the tomb gaping to swallow 
up all that gave delight to his heart, gratification to his eyes, pride to his 
conquests, glory to his triumphs. He was commanded by the man for 
whom he had risked his life, and impaired his fortune, to separate from the 
wife of his bosom—the young, the lovely, the faithful, the adored Antistia.T 
She who, during his poignantly-regretted absence, had wearied the 
goss with prayers for his safety—had counted the hours of his return— 

ad flown to meet and congratulate him—had fainted in his arms from 
excess of rapture, ere she could give utterance to her sensibility—-she, by 
the tyrannical behest of the ruthless Dictator, was to be flung aside as 
an impediment to the future greatness of her aspiring husband—trodden 
under foot as a viper that lay in his path to, fame,—she, who existed but 
for his aggrandisement, but breathed for his exaltation,—she, whose 


* But when the matter came to be cleared up, and the public had declared in 
favour of the young conqueror, the Dictator went out to meet him on his arrival 
at a and saluted him by the title of “the Great.”—Hooke’s Roman History, 
p. 340. 

+ Antistia, the daughter of the Praétor Antistius; to marry Amelia (the daugh- 
ter of Metella, Sylla’s wife, by her former husband, AZmilius Scaurus), she being 
the wife of Acilius Glabrio, by whom she actually soon expected to become a 
mother. Plutarch observes, that Pompey’s divorcing Antistia was the more cruel, 
as upon his account (he being deemed a favourer of Sylla’s cause) her father An- 
tistius had been murdered in the senate-house (by order of the younger Marius). 
Her mother Calpurnia was so affected with these tragic events, that she put an 
end to her own life. A®melia, too, soon after died in childbed.—Jbdid., p. 432. 
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affection had sprung up like a beautiful flower, in the sunniest hour of 
girlhood, and had taken deeper root as the winds of adversity shook its 
tender but enduring stem, until it had entwined its fibres with every 
fibre of her soul. 

Theirs had been entirely a marriage of the most disinterested descrip- 
tion. Pompey had contracted it at the early age of nineteen, ere the 
feelings h ome blunted by contact with a callous world, or the 
sentiments perverted by the intercourse of the depraved and abandoned 
—when the heart may be said only to transfer the affection long be- 
stowed on a virtuous mother to an equally spotless wife, or, rather, 
uniting the two, finds itself strengthened and improved by the purifying 
and ennobling association. No mercenary motives tainenied: him in 
his boyish selection; no base calculations of rank or station induced 
her to accept the ardent youth pleading at her feet. Admiration of her 
beauty and innocence won the first-fruits of his yet uncontaminated 
heart ; and a higher, a holier impulse swayed hers in the happy, the 
enviable choice she was presumptuous enough to hope she had then 
determined on. 

It was his filial defence of a really most unworthy and detestable 
father; it was his noble vindication of that dead father’s honour—the 
reverence and justice rendered to his dust, that, exciting the wonder and 
esteem of Antistius, taught his daughter’s bosom to throb with a deeper 
and tenderer sympathy for the eloquent youth, who dauntlessly stood 
forth to brave the indignation of a mistaken but infuriated populace, and 
to refute the calumnies of more astute and powerful detractors. 

But now she must forego all the long and dearly cherished memories 
of her soul—-untwine his arms from her neck, his recollection from her 
thoughts—cancel his name from her prayers, his image from her dreams 
—begin life anew, and without him who alone made life of value. 
Henceforth, she was doomed to drag on the weary and woful hours of a 
tedious existence, uncheered by his presence, unaided by his counsel, 
unstimulated by his approbation. For whom, now, should she desire to 
look lovely? For whom, now, should she study to seem fascinating ? 
For whom, now, should she endeavour to cultivate her mind and improve 
her person, and then blush with pleasure at the consciousness of su- 
periority, because her perfection gratified and flattered him ? 

What was there left on the vast earth for her to love, to pray for, 
now? Nothing—worse than nothing; the haunting remembrance of 
that blissful past, which only makes the present blank more insufferable ! 
How should she be able to endure the besitenbia apathy of despair— 
she, who had been so keenly, so acutely alive to the most poignant, the 
most exquisite sentiments of active interest and affection ? 

And Pompey no regrets—no returns of his early love—no fierce 
struggles with his rebellious feelings—no erecting of vain resolutions, 
which fell to the ground the instant after they were formed, to bury 
hope and happiness beneath their ruins? Had he forgotten the pallid 
horror of that beautiful face, when he first announced the incredible fact, 
that he must, that he could part with his devoted Antistia? Had he 
pes the speechless anguish with which she listened to his subtle 
and ignoble arguments of state policy demanding the pretendedly im- 
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perative sacrifice? Had he forgotten the fixed agony of that distended 
eye, turned upwards, as if to reproach the very heavens for such un- 
exampled ingratitude and barbarity? Had he forgotten—could he ever 
forget—the sharp, frantic shriek that burst, at length, from her lips,—the 
flood of tears that rained from her eyes,—the fond grasping of his knees, 
as, prostrate on the ground, she implored him to have mercy upon her, 
or she should surely die? No, no, no; all was visibly and fearfully 
before him. Her form darkened the sunshine of the morning, and lent 
a denser gloom to the dismal shades of night; the light of life had 
departed from his heart, and its sombre sadness threw its mournful re- 
flection over all creation. 

In the noisy revel, or in the hush of solitude, her shriek resounded 
through his soul, startling the echos of remorse in the dim chambers of 
his accusing conscience; and in the magnificent procession which sig- 
nalised his bravery throughout the empire, when the eyes of contending 
beauty courted his regards, and gazed with undisguised admiration on 
the young and graceful hero of the imposing scene, still her eye shone 
there above all, glittering with that parting tear, whose mere remem- 
branee seemed to sear the thought which recalled it. 

How gladly would he have hailed utter and entire annihilation of con- 
scious being,—yea, although in its oblivion should be buried the fiery and 
spirit-stirring ambition which had tempted his base perjury,—to lose, at 
the same time, the memory of that one most awful moment of existence ! 
How gladly would he have hailed utter and entire darkness—yea, although, 
with extinguished vision, should vanish the glorious refulgence of that 
triumph which now cast a radiance on every face, and a glow on every 
heart-—to shut out that one melancholy image, which, like the murderer’s 
pergernel spectre, was constantly in view ! 

ut there was no such oblivion for his mind, no such darkening of the 
inward eye of his soul ; he must see, he must feel, in all the intensity of 
contrition, the pain and horror of his crime, until Death, the mighty 
obliterator, should blot out the remembrance of it, and hide the ever- 
pursuing phantom of his injured wife, with him, in the grave! 





Il, 


Hark ! to the shout of brutalising mirth ! 

Hark! to the revel that affrightest night, 

Speeds the wan moon behind the veiling cloud, 
And drives the stars, for shame, frora heay’n’s face! 
Yet this mad orgie is in Pompey’s name. 

And he ean feel elation that for him 


Men do forget their natures, and become 
Satyrs abhorrent to the eye of sense! 


Ir was night—moonless, starless, rayless night—yet the streets of 
Rome shone brilliantly beneath the many lamps dispersed about them to 
mock the darkness, and also from the reflection of the more numerous 
ones which were still unextinguished in the Forum. 

Countless multitudes of all classes of persons were hurrying in different 
directions in the eager pursuit of the same object, pleasure ; plebeian and 
patrician. jostled against one another in indiscriminate confusion, and yet 
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no one stopped to crave pardon for the offensive familiarity, no one 
thought of insult or resentment in that lawless hour of universal 
licence and excess. The loud shout of intoxication rung on the still 
nocturnal air, mingled with the songs and lyres of the perambulatory 
musicians, who preceded the almost frantic mob—frantie with the deli- 
rious excitement of an entire day’s unrestrained gratification and intem- 
perance; while, in the short pauses of vulgar and obscene riot, was 
heard the ponsoely less tumultuous bursts of applause which rewarded 
some more refined sally of wit, some more pointed repartee, emanating 
from the choice spirits who were keeping up the revels with Pompey after 
the morning’s triumph, and which he had prolonged from mim until 
so advanced an hour, not from any natural love of dissipation, but from 
the utter recklessness of feeling which then completely surmounted all 
more prudential calculations. He was wretched, dejected, self-upbraid- 
ing; and he sought, with the mistaken hope of many others in a like 
situation, to procure, if not happiness, by such culpable indulgence, at all 
events, a partial forgetfulness of the misery which was too intolerable to 
be borne with reason unimpaired. Nothing could exceed the splendour 
and profusion of this truly regal banquet. The guests, in gorgeous 
robes, and crowned with flowers, whose leaves were composed of pure 
gold, reclined in the dazzlingly-illuminated triclinium, or summer dining- 
room, on couches stuffed with the finest feathers, and superbly embroi- 
dered with silk and gold thread. 

After entertaining his company with a variety of dishes, whose several 
prices would absolutely startle from their extravagance, and fatiguing 
the senses with strains of the most enamouring music, and the graceful 
movements of young Asian dancing-girls, Pompey had the costly table re- 
spread with the most delicious fruits, the rarest flowers, and wines of the 
finest quality and flavour. Frequently were the Murrhine cups, clear as 
crystal, drained of the rich rose-scented Falernian, to the very dregs; 
frequently were the capacious flagons of iced Massic, Alban, Maronean, 
and Coan, replenished and emptied by the dissolute votaries of Bacchus, 
whose spirits rose in proportion as their judgment and discretion sunk, 
until riot and disorder alone prevailed. Frequently did Pompey raise 
the golden goblet to his parched and quivering lips; but ehnonge. his eye 
grew more lustrous, his cheek more vivid, and his mirth more boisterous 
under the influence of unwonted inebriety, still the Circean draught 
failed to produce the inspiring effects on him which it did on those around; 
his heart refused to be charmed, to be lulled to forgetfulness—it was sad, 
and cold, and cheerless ; still his thoughts reverted to the happier, the 
more tranquil past, and, in the midst of the debasing debauch, he de- 
spised himself for sanctioning, for sharing such degrading folly ; he ab- 
horred himself for promoting and prolonging it ; he longed to steal away 
to the quiet of unbroken meditation, to endeavour to consider of, and to 
atone for, his recent dereliction of honour and integrity. He, the demi- 
god, the idol which the nation had set up, for all people to fall down and 
worship, secretly and justly enyied the meanest slave, whose conscience 
was more enfranchised, more guilt-free than his. 

He longed to hear of the poor forsaken wife—to learn how she sub- 
mitted to his cruel desertion; but how durst he venture to expose his 
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tender remorsefulness to the scorn and ribaldry of his callous boon-com- 
panions ? how risk her sacred sorrow to their polluting jests or con- 
temptuous commiseration? What interest could he have, what interest 
ought he to have, in the woman whom he had almost voluntarily di- 
vorced ? What right had he to pry into her griefs, what hope of miti- 
gating them—he, absolutely the husband of another ? Was it for him 
to add insult to injustice ? was it for him to brim the cup of anguish, 
alas! already overflowing? was it for him to seem to exult over the 
bleeding heart, the bowed-down spirit of the once idolised Antistia ?— 
—the once idolised !—oh, now more than ever adored, more than ever 
prized, more than ever cherished, valued, and beloved! 

How would he have been tortured, how would he have been wrung 
with contrition, indeed, could he at that moment have penetrated into 
the home which he had rendered so desolate—could he have entered into 
its innermost chamber, and witnessed the melancholy scene there pre- 
sented ! 

Pale, and exhausted with intense suffering, he would have beheld one 
tearful woman, in a state of complete prostration, stretched upon a couch; 
another, even paler, kneeling in unutterable agony by it; while, noiseless 
as shadows, others, with anxious vigilance, moved to and fro to minister 
to the wants of the sweet young creature, who, they feared, was doomed 
to a too early grave, or to condole and sympathise with the widowed 
and desperate mother, who had secretly numbered her own ill-starred 
days. 

histo in that fainting and helpless condition, whose complete inani- 
tion so frequently precedes, and so terribly prefigures actual dissolution, 
and which is, alas! but too often mistaken by disconsolate friends for the 
insensibility of death, Antistia was still perfectly aware of all that was 
passing around her. She heard the tender and pathetic lamentations 
which bewailed her imagined loss—the affecting upbraidings to destiny 
for her sad fate ; she felt the warm tears upon her cheek; she saw the 
hopelessness depicted on the beloved countenances of the dear ones 
bending over her; but yet she had no desire to shake off the paralysing 
lethargy, to reassure those sorrowing ones; she had no inclination to 
struggle to recal failing strength, to make an effort to reanimate her 
sinking soul to battle with the deadly and encroaching despair creeping 
so insidiously over her. Why should she ?—for whom should she arouse 
to keener, more exquisite exertion? Had she not outlived all that ever 
had, that ever could make existence of worth or value ? 

Oh, what devotion, what affection had been hers, from the first mo- 
ment of her union with Pompey, until the separation which thus, indeed, 
chilled her fond heart with the chill of death! 

Yet hers was not a love to be known, to be tested in prosperity—it was 
not the love which is alone fed by smiles, and fostered by luxury —the 
holiday-passion of youth’s summer-time of calm and sunshine. No; hers 
was that stronger, more enduring, more unselfish love, which glows the 
brightest and intensest in the winter of adversity, illumining the dark 
storm-cloud, and irradiating the sunless heavens with a glory of the 
meridian. 


Hers was the love to scent the water afar off in the sandy desert; to 
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espy the verdant and hope-inspiring palm-shaded oasis; to bear the lag- 
ging step towards it, and to proffer the inestimable draught to the parched 
and blackened lips, while her own were eloquent in thanksgiving for suc- 
cour timely granted; or hers was the love, when the wrecking waves 
submerged the vessel, and one by one perished on the ocean-buffeted raft, 
to yield her heart’s blood to sustain the life dearer than her own, while 
her eye grew dizzy and dim in straining to catch sight of the wished-for 
land, looming faintly-on the remote and indistinct horizon. 

Hers was the love that, had Pompey returned in sickness or disgrace, 
would have spent its dearest energies in the endeavour to restore his 
health of body, his peace of mind; which would have watched over him 
as the mother watches over the child of her soul, and never abated of her 
holy care until he had learned to rejoice in the reverses of fortune, which 
proved him so precious to the plighted one of his happier and more suc- 
cessful hour. 


III. 


I am aggrieved: then who shall hinder me 
Oppression’s privilege—loud-mouth’d complaint? 
I'll curse—yea, with my final breath I'll curse 
The author of my wrongs, and crave the gods 
To register each malison ’gainst him 

Who wrought this direst evil and distress— 

The hateful Pompey, whom all others love. 


ANTISTIA was, at length, re-awakened, as it were, from this gradual 
absorbing of the vital powers, to the certainty that she was still upon the 
surface of the sorrow-teeming earth, and that trial and misfortune had 
not yet exhausted all the envenomed arrows aimed at her defenceless 
breast. Calpurnia, her mother, exasperated beyond description at this 
last outrage—this last act of treachery and ingratitude, offered by Pom- 
pey to her unoffending child, added to all that she and her family had 
hitherto suffered from the fatal connexion formed with him, gave way to 
the most violent and unmeasured terms of reproach and vituperation 
against him—even whilst she imagined that she was kneeling by his ex- 
piring wife; nay, almost including the weak-minded girl, as she consi- 
dered her, in her fearful maledictions, in her upbraidings, for dying so 
ignominiously of grief for such a despicable monster. 

‘Where is the old boasted-of Roman pride?” she frantically ex- 
claimed—“ the pride which ought to animate a daughter of mine, and 
prevent her thus stealing as undistinguished to the grave as the meanest 
slave, dying of love for a wretch, who yet spurns the sacrifice ?” 

“Oh! my mother, spare me; spare my nearly broken heart the ad- 
ditional pang of your indignation; spare it the anguish of your anger- 
drawn and, consequently, illiberal conclusions! I dare say I have no 
proper pride, no dignity of feeling, no becoming resentment. Alas! my 
mother, I scarcely know, at this moment, what my feelings really are— 
save that I am very, very wretched—save that I would fain that 
most despised and lowly-born girl, so that I might, unchidden, mourn ~ 4 
heart’s dear loss, and lament for the husband I must yet remember wi 
tenderness and regret.” 

“Husband! he is no longer a husband of yours. Is he not even now 
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celebrating his odious, his lawless nuptials with another—with the 
espoused of another—with one who bears in her riven bosom the fruits 
of a more precious, more legitimate union? Can you, then, think of 
such depravity without horror and execration? Can you think of the 
man who caused your mother to become a widow, robbing her of such 
a husband as few Roman matrons could boast the possession of, and 
whose premature end precipitates that of the wife, who cannot survive 
such excellence, without being ready to call down the thunders of 
heaven upon his detestable head ?” 

“Me, my mother!—me invoke the vengeance of the gods upon the 
head of Pompey !—the gloriously-beautiful, the victoriously-crowned head 
of the valiant, the invincible, the adored Pompey? Never—never, 
while I yet breathe! 1 will spend every pulse of conscious bemg in 
imploring blessings to be showered in his path, profusely as the flowers 
of spring are scattered by the prodigal hand of unstinting nature! 
Who more deplored my noble father’s death than he? Who more 
regretted the fatal consequences of that factious heat, which the young, 
impetuous Marius kindled, and which, out of mistaken zeal, smote the 
good and great to the earth? I witnessed Pompey’s tears then; I 
heard the groans that burst from his manly bosom. And now—and 
now, although I cannot see his tears—caunot hear his groans, still I 
know that he needs my sympathy, for he is miserable.” 

“He miserable !—he in tears !|—he groaning in anguish and despair ! 
Surely you must be possessed to be so infatuated! Are these midnight 
brawls a proof of misery? Is this rude disturbance of the quiet of re- 
pose indicative of the sombre silence of one brooding over the wounds 
of a contrite spirit? Pompey—the Pompey for whom you are pleading, 
for whom you are praying, for whom you are in all probability dying, 
is making your name the standing jest of his loose, irreverent compeers, 
and heightening the zest of convulsively intemperate mirth with the de- 
tails of the agony and dismay of the discarded Antistia, who ignobly 
sued for mercy from his callous heart.” 

“ You vilify him falsely ; you do not know his heart, the heart you so 
malign, my mother.” 

“Tdo—I do! Iknow that to gratify the inordinate ambition of that 
heart, he would commit greater atrocities, were it possible, than those 
which even now stigmatise his fame, despite the ignis-fatuus halo cast 
around it by the evanescent glare of popular favour. I know that that 
heart, of which you think so redeemingly, throbs but with one fierce con- 
suming passion—personal elevation: to attain that, he would trample on 
all sacred claims—all holy rights—all serious obligations—all loves—all 
friendships—all regards and duties, as he has, indeed, trampled on you, 
without compunction and without remorse.” 

** But it is still a noble passion; the gods themselves inspire it.” 

‘Say, demons, rather—the demons who instigate the crimes which 
render imperious man their scorn, their prey, their slave, their most 
abject and everlasting vassal. And could I live, I should see this arro- 
gant aspirer, this contemner of probity, this vile imposthume on the soul 
of honour, cut off with the inevitable sheers of Destiny, and flung awa 
to rot in its native corruption; but my date of years finishes to-night.” 
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“ To-night, my mother? Oh, what fatal meaning do those words 
convey !”" 

“That meaning you have well divined, Antistia. Yes! to-night I 
bear to your dear murdered father the news of this foul Pompey’s heavy 
trespass ; to-night his injured spirit will pour out its wrath against the 
degenerate daughter who can palliate the insult which loads her with the 
world’s contempt and obloquy, and quench the indignation of her eyes 
with tears, instead of letting it flash forth in fire, to show the burning 
anger of her heart. To-night I quit a stage rendered horrible by the 

erformance of the most dread tragedy that ever yet darkened the annals 
of this guilty city ; to-night I die, and by this strong-nerved hand—the 
hand which would fain first practise on the aggressor of us all, and bear 
to Hades the bleeding trophy of a wife’s revenge—a mother’s retribution. 
Will you, too, die the same? Have you the courage to avenge your 
wrongs ?—have you the pride to kick life’s shackles off, and free the 
spirit from the bonds of flesh? Dare you die like a Roman—die like me ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, my mother! what do you demand of me ?—what do you expect 
of me? Alas! alas! I shame my birth and blood; but, mother, I recoil 
from such a deed. So long as grief appeared to do death’s work, I was 
content; nay, glad to leave this world. I was a passive victim in its 
hands ; but though I know renown awaits the act—but though I know 
the scorn for which I live, I cannot voluntarily release myself. I have 
no hope in life, but neither have I in death; and yet to be in the same 
world with Pompey, which he still graces, adorns, and preserves— where 
his name is as the watchword of valour, and his eye as the torch which 
leads to victory—where his praise is repeated from mouth to mouth, and 
little children in their games play Pompey’s battles, and learn his triumphs 
from their mother’s lips,—seems, mother (let me check thy curse with 
this fond kiss), a place yet full of happiness for me.” 

“Then, I will go alone, and leave you to your shame, your shame, 
your shame.” 


LV. 


I’ve looked on death in all the hideousness 

Of gaping wounds and grinning agony, 

With ev’ry godlike feature drawn distort 

By the contractions of spasmotie pangs. 

And I have seen it when corruption sent 
Destructive myriads beauty to efface ; 

But this pale lady, with unsullied skin, 

And calm resembling sleep, which is not sleep, 
Appals me more—for I have murdered her! 


AGAIN it is night—dun, starless, cheerless night. Impenetrable dark- 
ness has spread its high condor-like wings over the silent city, and 
slumber has given repose to the weary frame, and penne to the throbbing 
heart. But not to all its inmates has she yielded her sweet and soothing 
anodyne—not on all its inmates has she distilled the somniferous opiate 
of kind and welconie oblivion ; some—the highest, the most envied in the 
land, the least suspected of having any cause, save pleasure, to hold the 
eye wakeful as a sentinel’s over the midnight hour—still watch and weep 
—still keep the vigil of sorrow and remorse. 
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Antistia was bending over the corpse of her self-immolated mother. 
But although she, in gazing on all that remained of one so good, 
so tender, so loving and beloved, felt the most poignant anguish and 
regret, she was yet spared the most bitter pang which, in such a moment 
of desolation, rends the human heart—that of self-reproach. Not so was 
it with Pompey, who, in a chamber of a no far distant mansion, was also 
contemplating the dead face of his new-made wife. 

“ Calpurnia dead!” he exclaimed, in a paroxysm of despair, “and 
now Emelia,—surely all Rome is dead! Ambition, oh, thou most insa- 
tiate god! how many victims dost thou still demand? how many more 
must feed the holocaust I rashly kindled on thy blood-stained fane? Who 
is there still to fall beneath this hand? whose heart remains for me to crush 
and break? Antistia, but thou art indeed avenged! See here, see here 
the end of my proud hopes. What a mere mockery are our deepest schemes ! 
what shallowness in our most subtle plans! Mine, mine were formed for an 
eternity. I did defy the gods to traverse them; I did command, not 
crave, from Fortune’s hand what I aspired to gain. I stood the firmest 
and the most secure, whilst the ground slipped from my unwary feet, 
letting me down into this low abyss. One hour of suffering has defeated 
me. ‘This hapless woman, by kind Death released, could not contend 
with nature’s common throes, and so gave up her body to the grave. 
This dead wife was the fragile, slender link which bound me to a very 
odious cause ; and fate has snapped it far more easily than passing breeze 
breaks off the withered reed, made brittle by the hot and parching sun. 
But stronger than the chain which anchors fast the galley to the strand, 
is the heart’s cable binding me to you, my living, breathing wife. 
Antistia, could you but behold me now, could you conceive the picture I 
present, could you depict me as I really am, you would have ample ven- 
geance for your wrongs, full retribution for your outraged rights. Would 
you believe—would any one believe—that he who can extort a nation’s 
praise, a nation’s most unbounded reverence, a nation’s most illimitable 
love—the Pompey to whom thousands bow, as did their fathers to their 
penates—the mighty conqueror, at whose bare name unnumbered armies 
feel themselves in flight, and tyrant despots tremble for their sway—is at 
this moment crouching on his me before a senseless corpse? is praying, 
weeping, and imploring it to pardon his offence? How vain, alas! at 
such an awful time, seem all the empty honours decking me! Can 
homage lure the heart from agony, or lull the voice of conscience and 
remorse? One word of peace from these hermetic lips would be more 
charmful than the battle’s shout. And yet how transient may be this 
contrition! Perhaps only now, in company with death, with its appalling 
gloom and silentness, I feel this most unmanning terror and distress— 
this yet most salutary, self-abasing grief. To-morrow’s sun, which dissi- 
pates this gloom, and wakes to active life a now mute world, may also dis- 
sipate my gloom of mind. To-morrow, with the renovated day, I may 
go forth with renovated hopes, renewed ambition, and desire of fame ; and 
who will then perceive the trace of tears upon the glowing eheek, 
so pallid now? who will perceive the falterings of despair in the loud, 
haughty tone of my command? who will suspect the anguish of a heart 
whose every pulse is quickened and re-warmed, so hushed, so cold, and so 
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indifferent here? Will my cheek blanch, or will my eyelid quail, before 
the living wrath of him I have so cruelly bereaved? Will he dare ask 
me for his murdered wife? will he dare ask me for his murdered son ? 
Will he not rather join the sycophants who bow the abject neck beneath 
this foot—who with each other vie to lie away the little native virtue I 
may have—who, with a fawning and detested art, protest I am too abso- 
lute, supreme, to give account of aught, however base, to mortal man— 
yea, scarcely to the gods? 

“‘ Oh, ye corruptors, ye do demonianize the nature ye do think to deify, 
when flattery, not truth, makes glib the tongue ! 

‘* How soon will the breath of adulation extinguish the feeble flame of 
penitence, already on the wane in this frail heart! How soon will the 
hand of temptation lead me to fresh excesses! how soon will the ver 
remembrance of this regret be swept from my contrite soul by the fier 
blast of impetuous passion! and, in the wild exultation of new and intoxi- 
cating excitement, I shall forget this humility, this dejection, this inward 
searching of the heart, which tell how mean a thing I really am. 

“Then, while I am not utterly unworthy, while I am partially purified 
by this, perhaps, most fleeting return to virtue, accept, thou most inesti- 
mable piece of departed excellence, the tears of contrition I offer to your 
injured memory ; receive this one, first, only kiss I ever ventured to press 
upon those sweet and sacred lips. And thou, my Antistia—thou, my 
equally-hallowed wife, be not thou jealous of this harmless corpse ; grudge 
not the homage rendered to her worth, who living could not lure m 
love from you, Antistia, my Antistia, that she knew full well, and to my 
very face rejoiced at it. She thanked you, with her last expiring breath, 
for sparing her the horror of my love. 

‘“*¢ Leave me,’ she cried, the instant she was mine, ‘leave me for ever ; 
leave me till I die; touch me not, Pompey; do not look on me, if you 
have but one grain of pity left; leave me alone to brood over a fall from 
happiness, which will wring tears from every future age; leave me to 
think of death, to welcome it as the sole friend who can assist me now!’ 

“ T swear I never looked upon her form again until she was past being 
offended by my presence; nay, when I knew that she was dead, indeed, 
I stole, with muffled step and beating heart, to gaze with terror on sad 
remains! 

‘“‘T tremble cowardly before her shade, who cannot harm me. I, who 
have stood before the serried hosts of savage foes unmoved and unalarmed. 
But then, I felt myself the hero quite ; and now, I feel, I know myself 
to be the vilest thing in Rome.” 
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THE GHOST OF CANTILOWS. 


Wuen I was a good little boy !—but that’s an indefinite time—so, 
when I was about ten years of age, which brings my period to within 
these last twenty years, I, with the et ceteras, «.e., father and mother, 
sister and brothers, came to dwell in one of a row of semi-detached 
cottages, in the suburbs of London, not three miles from St. Giles’s 
Pound. 

A score years ago, and fields lay ‘twixt this and that; but M‘Adam 
and flag-stones replace the turf, and houses stand where hedges grew. 
A score years to come, and—if population increases, and building in a 
like ratio—what is now a village will go to form one of the many heads 
which constitute that hydra—London. 

The Manor of Catitilows, coeval with or before the Conquest, is not of 
any note in history; although the village boasts of one, whose ubiquity— 
if greater than aught registered in the “ Book of Saints”’—was never 
questioned of any. IT allude to the Patron of Parishes—the oldest in- 
habitant. 

But to leave antiquities and traditions for ‘twenty years ago’”—the 
house I have mentioned was a kind of soi-disant cottage, built of brick, 
the lower half cased in stone—no—a cement imitation of stone, a bow- 
window, slate roof, a small fore-court, with a carriage-drive, coach-house, 
and stable; the kind of residence which speculative builders delight in 
ealling “a villa,” and is further designated ‘“ Rose Cottage,” “ Gothic 
Lodge,” ‘“*De Montmorency House,” or ‘ Gents’ Hall,” according to 
the peculiar idiosyncrasy of its tenant. 

The row of villas was but a small one, I confess—consisting of three 
double or six singles; and as they were, at that time, generally included 
under the title of “ So-and-so Villas,” and separately distinguished by 
the number, I shall leave to my reader—if ever I get one—the task of 
guessing that which we inhabited; merely premising that this tale does 
not turn upon Number One. 

Each “ villa” had the usual extent of garden behind—rather more 
than enough to shake a carpet in; but I remember well the satisfaction 
experienced upon discovering “ our villa” to exceed in size of the garden 
those of the other five: whether the house, in consequence, was the least 
convenient of the six, I neither know now, or cared then. We, that is, 
the juveniles, were satisfied; and a proof of our satisfaction—the house 


being of little account to us, save to eat and sleep in—our garden was 
the largest, and we made our most of it. 


There came a moral to me with that garden. 

Upon arrival, following the example, or, rather, intuitively acting upon 
the principle of nations, my two elder brothers and myself took posses- 
sion of the flower-beds, to the exclusion of the younger and weaker por- 
tion of the family. The next act became the division of the spoil; and 
in that the policy of the elders came to light, and proved me indeed the 
youngest of the three. 


The garden was in figure a parallelogram—a grass-plat in the centre, 
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with crescents, circles, &c., cut therein for flower-beds, but whith were 
all levelled and covered with turf, upon our coming, to form a kind of 
playground ; around ran a gravel-walk, then a narrow strip of garden- 
ground—the debateable land—the whole enclosed by a wall on the one 
side and palings on the other. 

The elder brothers, to my surprise, divided between them the ground 
on the wall side, leaving to me the whole of that alongside the palings— 
an extent of territory almost equal to both of theirs. It was the right 
side looking to the house, but the wrong side looking at the garden ; for, 
alas! the sun never shone upon my lands, where all grew to leaf and not 
to flower, nor gooseberries nor currants would ripen there—still, that did 
not prevent my eating them—and snails and slugs, if they occasionally 
made an inroad into my brothers’ properties, lived upon mine—yes, and 
brought up families, too. 

Was I contented? No. But all had been done in treaty, and | was 
too young or too weak to break the alliance and redress myself; and 
being ashamed to complain—aware of the little commiseration I de- 
served—about as much as I might get—began assiduously to cultivate 
one tiny portion of the ground, which the sun sometimes visited, and gave 
the remainder, the ninety-and-nine parts, to the undisturbed possession 
of the vermin. 

It was my first lesson in life—-but I made nothing of it. 

Now for the house. It was a suburban villa, and they are all much 
alike—so many rooms, the proper complement of fireplaces and, conse- 
quently, chimneys, closets, and cunbeeeils, a well-staircase, and a hall—a 
very small one—with a way therefrom to the kitchen, more like a bent 
ladder than a staircase, which, if the inhabitants were tired of life, they 
had only to attempt in the dark to insure the breaking of their necks ; 
a scullery and other offices, as auctioneers call coal-cellars, &c., a glass 
door to the front, and another awkward flight of steps to the back or 
servants’ entrance. Such is my description of the villa, which, I doubt 
not, falls far short of the agents who let it. 

Within, the usual quantity and description of furniture, all most 
unusually impaired and distributed: parlour-chairs in the upper rooms 
waiting refitting and making presentable again to their proper spheres, 
while bedroom lounges were doing duty in the drawing-room, &c. &c. 

[ will explain. 

If but seldom happened—and sometimes it arrived—a rebellion to the 
hereditary rulers against the local authorities, viz., governess, nurse, 
cook, &c.—each head of a department—insurrections were uncommonly 
frequent, whilst party factions were an every-day occurrence. In all of 
which cases, this independent and somewhat revolutionary family evinced 
an aptitude to convert tables, sofas, chairs, &c., into barricades only to be 
equalled by the French in their erections of omnibuses, cabs, and paving- 
stones, during their periodical irruptions. 

And so it came that the furniture of our house suffered. 

House!!! home!!! There is a wide significancy between the words. 
We may know a dozen, a hundred houses: of homes but two. 

Our father’s home—the home that was our childhood’s ! 

The home we make, to be our children’s. 
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Home ! 

Youth ’joys the present, and smiles the tear-drop on the cheek : so 
summer morns aresweeter for their dews. And youth is like the sun that 
dries those early dews, gilding all things with the fire that lights to 
beauty. 

Man with the noon, full of a purpose whether for good or ill, looks to 
the future and is strong in self. 

Age comes in night, and o’er the fire cons the spent day, and lives 
again the past. 

There is hope for the young, action with the man, and memory to the 
old; but in recurring to my boyhood’s home—’tis not that I am old, 
nor live I in the past : my future is to come. Yet seeing nothing before 
me pleasant or doing, I cast a look behind to scenes and memories, how- 
ever faded, are not all forgotten: then, if I recal days of promise that 
have never, nor will ever, come, I am armed too strong in philosophy or 
apathy, or something of some kind, to regret one hour. 

Now to return to Number Such, So-and-so Villas, situated on a junc- 
tion to one of the great posting-roads, when posting was at a premium, 
and mail and stage coaches ran as fast as four horses could draw them, 
and much faster than nervous insides cared to go; though now the same 
individuals—so many as are living and travel—proceed, by a different 
locomotion, at a pace twice and thrice the olden speed, and are not at all 
alarmed. So mucli for progression ! 

Of course there were schools in our village —if I may call it a village— 
and of course we went to one. ‘The schoolmaster was a tall, portly, and 

-looking man, more of the gentleman than the scholar, yet sufficient 
of both to be a companion to either. 

And on this point I must have something to say. 

Good simple souls send their children to school to learn letters—never 
thinking that, without the old dame’s item for like tuition, they learn 
manners also, But so it is. 

The character of the master forms the tone and bearing of the pupil. 

. Thus, if I got but little learning, blame the books; if somewhat of 
the gentleman, to my schoolmaster be the praise. 

Between “all out” and “all in” is a weary time—I don’t mean to the 
boys, but to the master. I have heard of one who diverted himself in those 
interims by making the boys fight, and thrashing the losers. Our school- 
master pursued a more innocent, but less exciting plan of “killing the 
enemy,” by walking the length and breadth of the school-room while 
playing the flute. 

And yet I never believed in that flute. 

I could not believe, any more than I could play that flute. 

Our village was—or I thought it so, the same to me—particularl 
quiet ; and each inhabitant knowing the affairs of his neighbour as muc 
as his own—and oftentimes a good deal more than either—the news of 
the day began to get flat, stale, and unprofitable. Miss “ What’s-in-a- 
Name” could not continually be going away for a change; neither could 
Mr. “ You-know-who”’ be suspected with every woman. The baker would 
not always beat his wife, nor kiss the butcher’s, and tell it too. A propos 
of butchers : how comes it that the butcher’s daughter—if he have one—so 
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poe shall be the belle of the village? (Butchers’ daughters are ever 
comely. 

I have heard tell it is owing to the suet; and no doubt ’tis so, for I 
believe the girdle of Venus to be little else than ‘‘ good feeding.” 

But.to the wants of the village. There was nothing doing, and it almost 
seemed, never anything to be done; and we, the last comers, had been so 
thoroughly sifted and inquired into, that there was not a cracked window, 
a broken shin, or aught else, in or about the house, but the whole neigh- 
bourhood was cognisant of. 

At last—what a weary time!—there came a news, to the great joy and 
the great terror of the women ; ay, and to some of the men. 

“ There had been seen.” 

** Where ?” 

“ Near ‘So-and-So Villas.’ ”’ 

** When ?” 

“ At night.” 

© What ?” 

* A ghost.” 

The publican’s son of the View Halloo had seen it break cover from the 
“villas,” but ere his fear could “ give tongue,” it had “gone away,” and 
so had he—in the opposite direction. 

It was acapital relish to the breakfast-table next morning. 

Our fat cook went about the house with a face full of terror—but you 
would not have thought it. What with her great round head, round 
body, round arms, and round legs—I suppose they were round, or they gave 
the lie to her walk, and that was more hike a roll—her little round, staring 
eyes, round hole of a mouth, and ditto ditto nostrils, she looked a series of 
circles, or all over O’s—a sufficiently comical figure to excite the greece | 
of the most melancholy of ghosts, had he chanced to meet her; thoug 
many a mortal, who should have known better, was ready enough to weep 
over and pity the old fool. 

The housemaid listened and laughed—it was an idle habit she had of 
laughing and of listening, too—and brought intelligence at every errand; 
but though persisting in unbelief, cared little to answer the house-door 
after dark. 

The other maid knew all about ghosts, how they came, and’ where 
they went. Her mind was a circulating library of apparitions, robberies, 
and murders, with which she would by turns delight and terrify the 
household. She was a sister of the victim at the ; and chilled our 

oung bloods with a recapitulation of the murder, and I can’t tell what 
horrible additions and addenda, until we scarce dared quit the fireside 
for our beds. Poor thing! I forgive her the alarm she occasioned me, 
for the greater fright she sustained by her sister's death. It had turned 
her brain. 

The governess said nothing. 

The ghost, and nothing but the ghost, was in everybody’s mouth. 
People forgot to look after other people’s business; it would have been 
nothing uncommon had they simply neglected their own. Folks came 
and went, but none to watch them. One family sent away its piano, and 
never a whisper. 
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Things were getting serious. 

Every one was skulking everywhere, shunning everything, and 
fearing everybody; and did two meet in the dark, why, each looked 
at the other, to see which might be the ghost, and who should run 
first. 

There is a tale yet extant, of two of the choice blades of the place set- 
ting out one evening to await the coming of this pale spirit of the night. 
Yet scarcely had they reached their different hiding-places, at some little 
distance from one another, but, mistrusting each the other's courage, and 
warned by their own fears, separately and silently they decamped, and 
took themselves to the safety and shelter of their homes—a fact made 
patent the next morning, to an expectant and reproachful crowd, through 
the mutual recriminations of these day-light heroes. 

What was the ghost ? 

There is a saying, that ‘no two see with the same eyes,” and true 
enough in this instance ; for all who had seen, and all who had not seen, 
the ghost—and the latter were the more positive, though what eyes 
they saw with I can’t think—gave every one his, her, or their descrip- 
tions, and never a one alike. 

One might have done anything at that time—save personating a 
ghost—with impunity. For should it be known, never heeded; tal ed 
of, not listened to; or if seen, overlooked. They would hear but the 
ghost, talk but the ghost, see but the ghost, have nothing but the 

ost. 

. If some had gone out—really had—in thoughts of seeing the spectre, 
not one had ventured with an idea of stopping it; the simple inha- 
bitants considering all matters of arrest, as well as other matters of danger, 
exclusively belonging to the police. And so in course of time was the 
attempt made, though with little success; the spirit passing from their 
hands, “ down their throats,” an old gentleman said, wea the authorities 
styled a Radical, after dodging it, for they did not know how long, in a 
corner. 

Upon examination of the Force, the discrepancies of evidence were 
worse than ever; one describing the ghost “scaly as a fish”—“ very like a 
whale !” the schoolmaster said ; another declared it ‘ to buzz like i bel 
“what a hum!” from a young sceptic ; a third thought it very tall, and 
he was over six foot ; a fourth swore it of an emerald green, but unable to 
see beyond his nose at noon, his evidence to colour at midnight was 
written down, by mistake, an invisible green ; the fifth saw it, ran away, 
while the sixth ran after it ; the seventh said he ran before, but the eighth 
denied that anything or anybody ran at all. 

Bad as this was, worse followed; for scarce the dissonance of the subor- 
dinates was stilled, but discord broke out among the superiors. One gen- 
tleman—the Radical—laughingly declaring that Proteus had undoubtedly 
returned to earth; another, and he was something in the Church, scout- 
ing the idea as heathenish, and then, Christianlike, giving as his belief, 
that any who thought other than himself was going swift and sure to 
perdition—a gratuitous piece of information ; a third, and he was 2 
peace-making man—a publican—kindly suggesting that the so-called 
ghost must need be a new species of dhesaaeid: which would account 
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for the variations of the police, and the joke of “our friend” about 
Proteus. Of course, the company sided with Church and State; it 
was expected of them ; yet making common cause against an enemy, 
did not in any way interfere with individual piques. Rather, in the 
baying of this one man could they find means to worry their fellows of 
the pack; and so, somehow or other, the meeting broke up as wise as, and 
worse than, it met. 

The ghost was a myth, and they left it to time, or left it alone, which 
is the same thing or about it. 

Twenty years ago!—it seems but a day gone by. Twenty years to 
come, and the accumulated time will appear no greater. Then, if I 
live so long, and look back as I now look back, how many, living, near 
or dear to me—they who have passed the first score years—shall be 
missing then? How many a project, with its projector, cold? How 
many—stay, I am anticipating ; these twenty years have yet to come. 

Yet when that time does come, may every one have done his duty. 

But—she is dead: our governess, who was the ghost. 

I must describe. 

She was a tall, bony, masculine-featured, and somewhat more than 
middle-aged woman, of an eccentric, and, I may say without fear of 
contradiction, of an erratic disposition; her custom of an afternoon— 
rather late in the afternoon—being to perambulate our garden, or, aa 
ghost-stories have it, “ walk o’ nights” the turnpike-road, dressed all in 
—a robe de nuit. 

Accident discovered her to us in one of those sorties, and it was with 
some alarm—coupled with the knowledge of a recent purchase of fire- 
arms by an irritable and late sitter-up in the neighbourhood—we awaited 
her return ; an alarm she neither felt nor mre Me to, upon explanation, 
indignation smothering all other feelings at “ the idea of being taken 
for a ghost.” 

And, indeed, there was some little cause of objection to the person- 
alities bestowed by the ghost-seers. 

“ Sealy as a fish,” she might have been an old maid—the name of an 
odd description of flat fish ; but the scales were, and ever had been, I pre- 
sume, upon the lookers’ eyes. ‘ Buzzing like a bee,” perhaps I thought 
her waspish ; but, myself a drone, my peculiarity might have gifted her 
with the sting. But to the buzzing, unless near enough, and that I 
doubt of the courage of the narrators, the bee’s music would go un- 
heard, save to one possessed of ears unusually long; so I put the buzzing 
to an echo of the hearers’ braying. 

Tall she undoubtedly was, but green; she’d have looked blue, who- 
ever said it. 

And for all else, I believe as much as I know. 

The good lady was not above advice, and gave up pédestrianism at 
midnight. Nor was it long before she left us, and left the world also ; 
but, by the time she was a ghost, all her interest had gone by in the 
village, and I have not heard of her really visiting it in the spirit. 

So all who doubt the truth of this story—and I know full well that 
many of my contemporaries of the village will so, natural causes being so 
spiritless to unnatural effects, and few care to own they once shook in 
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their shoes at their hat’s shadow,—but to all such unbelievers I here 
declare the ghost of the village—the governess of our house. 

The village, I find, has recovered its accustomed quiet, and the 
villagers—both village and villagers, less of either now than then—re- 
turned to their ordinary occupations. Yet, spite of the utmost exertion 
and greatest attention, the inhabitants have failed in reaching to that 
perfection of espionage for which they were once notorious. But upon 
the spot where the constabulary dodged the unfortunate lady, the 
parishioners erected a memento-—and you may see it who'd go so far to 
tind so little—upon that spot—a Pump. 





FLORENCE HAMILTON. 
By Miss Jut1a AppISON, 


AUTHOR OF “THE CURATE OF WILDMERE.” 


Cuapter XXXVI. 


Le cruel amour, pour tourmenter les mortelles, fait qu’on n’aime guére la per- 
sonne dont on est aimé.—FENELON. 


“So you really leave Seagrove Hall to-morrow, for your place in 
Northumberland, Lady Seagrove ?” said Pemberton, when he happened 
to call on her one morning, about three days after Admiral Harding had 
—" her to go to the North. ‘ You will find it awfully dull, I 
think.” 

“We must submit to that,” said Lady Seagrove, with a languid smile, 
“for I consider change of air absolutely necessary for Florence’s health; 
and Doctor Blandford, whom I consulted, is of the same opinion.” 

“Tam sorry to see Miss Hamilton looking so unwell,’’ said Pemberton. 
“‘T met her as I was walking up the avenue, and was really quite con- 
cerned.” 

“ She certainly is not looking well,” said Lady Seagrove, “ but 1 feel 
persuaded a little sea-air will soon restore her again.” 

“T hope it will,” said Pemberton. “But do you not think that some 
less lonely place would be better? Say Brighton, for instance ; for it 
seems to me that, besides being unwell, she is by no means in good 
spirits.” 

Lady Seagrove did not exactly know how to answer him, but Miss 
Trimmer quickly stepped in to her assistance. 

** Dear me, Mithter Pemberton,” she said, in her most flippant manner, 
“what ideath you mutht have of managing young ladith! If they are 
to be whirled off to thome gay plathe, and plunged into a vortecth of 
dithipathon the moment they fanthy they are a little dull, how can they 
ever be fit for the routine of domethtic dutith which they will have to 
perform when they are wivth and motherth?” . 
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“T am not speaking of young ladies in general, Miss Trimmer,” said 
Pemberton ; ‘‘ but Miss Hamilton's is a peculiar case.” 

“‘ Where ith the peculiarity ?” asked Miss Trimmer, very sharply. 

“IT mean,” said Pemberton, “that she is not like many young ladies, 
who are full of fancies about their health or their spirits.” 

“! thould hope she wath not,” said Miss Trimmer, with great em- 
eo ‘Tho as she has been brought up, it ith impothible she thould 
: “ And therefore,” said Pemberton, “what applies to them does not to 

er.” 

“We shall be happy to see you at Teesdale, Mr. Pemberton,” said Lady 
Seagrove, who thought enough had been said on this subject, “if any- 
thing should bring you into the neighbourhood. I know you are always 
flying about the country. You have so many friends everywhere.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Pemberton. “ I expected,” he added, “ to 
have found Silverdale here. I passed him on the road, or rather I walked 
with him some distance, but he walked so excessively slow, and seemed so 
wonderfully distrait and doleful, that I pretended 1 was in a hurry, and 
wished him good morning.” 

Leaving this trio to their conversation, we must turn for an instant to 
another, composed of Florence, her sister, and Silverdale. 

** At last I have found you, fairest one,” was the poet’s first address to 
Florence. ‘ For days and days I have hoped to meet you. I have stood 
for hours near yon park-gate, whence I could see all who came down your 
favourite walk, a oa way off. Do not look surprised—I wanted to 
speak to you—oh, will you, will you listen to me?” 

‘‘ Speak, Mr. Silverdale,” said Florence ; “youshall have my whole 
— I shall be most happy if I can—I mean, if there is any- 
thing ¢ 

He expressed his thanks by a low bow, and then, interrupting her, said 
hurriedly, 

“ Did you but feel for me one hundredth part of the affection that glows 
in my breast for you, I should have nothing left to desire in this world. 
Florence, dear Florence, I love you! Oh, speak, end my suspense, 


Or bid me hope, or drive me to despair ! 


It is true, I have little to offer you—so rich, beautiful, and courted—but, 





I give thee all, I can no more, 
Though poor the offering be, 

Mv heart and lute are all the store 
That I can bring to thee. 


By my lute,” said Mr. Silverdale, “ I mean the poetical talents with which 
Ao has been pleased to endow me. I do not mean to overvalue these ; 
I have, I hope, only a proper and becoming degree of confidence in my- 
self; and does not the sublime Milton say, 


Ofttimes nothing profits more 
Than self-esteem, grounded on just and right, 
Well managed —— 
The labours of my muse have not certainly been very lucrative hitherto, 
but I have most sanguine hopes for the future, Mr. Bombastus Verbose 
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has at last consented to engage me as a paid contributor to his magazine; 
that is to say, if my sonnets take in the course of a few months, he will 
pay me at the rate of a guinea adozen. ‘This seems no extraordinary re- 
muneration, but, as he justly said, the having one’s name appear in the 
Literary Lumber Magazine is a fortune of itself; and when I am once 
celebrated I can make my own terms. You have now heard me, Florence, 
and I must receive my sentence from your lips. You have it in your 
power to make me inexpressibly happy, or unutterably miserable. All, 
depends on your answer to the question—Can you—will you love me?” 

Florence was moved by the trembling earnestness of his manner, and 
the expression of alternate hope and fear that beamed in his dark, deep- 
set eyes, and spread a flush over his sallow cheek. 

“ Mr. Silverdale,” she said, in a kind and gentle voice, “it grieves me 
to give you pain; but—but flattering as is your preference, and grateful 
as | am for it, I—I x 

‘Say no more,” said the poet, hurriedly, with an expression of grief 
an disappointment in his face, which it gave Florence real concern 
to witness—‘‘ say no more—I understand you but too well. Henceforth 
fame, glory, existence itself is indifferent to me! I almost—almost feared 
it wasso. Qh, that | could tear your image from my heart—but no, that 
were to tear away life itself. I shall carry it with me to the grave. 


The grave! dread thing, 
Other men shudder when thou'rt named,” 


he continued, his agitation making him reckless of the distortion of 
rhyme and metre, ‘* ‘ but to me thou hast acharm, an attraction’—‘ Here 
rests his head upon the lap of earth,’ ” said Mr. Silverdale, incoherently. 
“ Alas!” he added, starting, as if some painful reflection stung him to the 
quick, ‘‘ had I not been ‘ to fortune and to fame unknown,’ you would 
not, perhaps, have rejected me !” 

Florence soothed him by replying, that the want of fortune could not 
affect her feelings. 

“ Fame,” she added, with an encouraging smile, “you will one day ac- 
quire, and fortune too ; so do not speak and look so despairingly. You 
will form some other attachment, and——” 

“Is it—is it, then, really—hopeless ?” stammered the poet. ‘ As my 
want of fame and fortune is not the reason you reject me, may I not hope, 
by unceasing love, unalterable constancy, to—to gain your heart at last ?” 

“No, Mr. Silverdale,” replied Florence, earnestly and kindly. ‘ Do 
not hope. Try to forget that you ever entertained these feelings. You 
will not, perhaps, find it so dificult as you imagine. I have always 
thought that you—that Lady Louisa Tufton was——” 

- No, no!” exclaimed Silverdale. ‘I was épris with her, as I have 
been with some fifty other women in the course of my life, but I never 
loved but you. Oh, yes, I will hope! I must—I must. 





Oh, Hope! the sufferer’s only friend, 
The kindest and the best, 
Welcome the hour, my weary limbs—— 


Alas! I know not what I am saying. ‘Oh! pity the sorrows of a’— 
distracted bard. Forgive him 
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Whose only crime was that he loved too well. 


And bid, oh! bid him, in pity and mercy, not despair.” 

“Mr. Silverdale,” said Florence, pitying his extreme distress, ‘it 
would be cruel to delude you with the hope that I can one day return 
your affection; for, indeed, I never can. My heart,’’ she murmured, 
after a brief silence, while a deep blush overspread her cheek, “ is given 
to another.” 

The unhappy poet staggered backward several paces. 

“ Then, piel ‘ Hope’s last ray has fled for ever,’” he said, faintly. 
‘‘ But it is better to know the worst at once; and most truly do I appre- 
ciate the motives, kind and lovely Florence, which have induced you to 
make this confession. And may you—may you be happy! May the 
highly-favoured being on whom you have deigned to smile prove 
himself not unworthy of so great a blessing! I will now no longer 
trouble you with my presence. ‘ Farewell; but whenever’—that is, 
sometimes, when ‘ you welcome the hour’—I mean when, in taking your 
daily walk, you pass this spot, and see ‘ the streamlet and the willow be- 
neath whose shade we met’”—(there did not happen to be either a 
streamlet or a willow near, but that was of little consequence)—“ you 
will ‘think upon him who once welcomed it too, and forgot-——’ No,” 
said Mr. Silverdale, correcting himself—* ‘ would have forgotten his own 
griefs to be happy with you.’ And 


When I repose beneath the sod, 
Unheeded in the clay, 

Do not refuse to mourn and weep 
For Cynthius, far away. 


Yes, weep, and however the press may condemn, 
Thy tears shall efface its decree ; 

For Heaven can witness, though slighted by them, 
My muse has been faithful to thee. 


Yes, fairest, to this poet-heart 
You ever have been dearer 
Than budding flowers to vernal showers, 
Than moonlight to the farmer. 
Ah, Love! What is it in this world of ours 
That makes it fatal to have loved thee, Florence ? 


Why, ah! why 

Can I not die? 
Heap on me soon, O grave! thy welcome dust, 
And storied urns, and animated bust, 
Before insanity's effacing fingers 
Have swept the brain where reason lingers! 

But no, oh! no; 

I live to show 
How much men bear and die not. Mine must be 
A living death of agony !” 

Florence, who began to fear that the re was really going deran 
tried several times to stop this torrent of decomposed verse, but without 
success. 

With the last peroration, however, Mr, Silverdale seemed to haye ex- 
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hausted his eloquence and himself. Seizing her hand, he pressed it to his 
lips and to his heart, then turned abruptly away, and, walking off with 
long and rapid strides, was in a few moments out of sight. 

“My dear Wilhelmina,” said Lady Seagrove, when Pemberton had 
taken hie departure, “I cannot but think that there is some truth in 
what Mr. Pemberton said so earnestly about Florence. Displeased as I 
am with her, and ill as she has behaved, we must not adopt too severe 
measures. [ almost repent that I gave way to my brother, and I would 
draw back now, only that I do not see any other mode of gaining our 
end.” . 

“ That ith the thing," rejoined Miss Trimmer. 

“The only plan I can think of,” said Lady Seagrove, “for making 
the excursion a little less dull, is to take some young person with us to be 
a companion for Florence. I do not mean that you are not a young 
person, my dear, and a most charming companion, but there are some 
owned difference between you and Florence ; and you are so superior, you 

now, in sense and all that sort of thing, that you appear—in mind, I 
mean—at least ten years older than you are. Besides, you and Florence 
never seem to suit each other exactly. Now, I was thinking that I 
would invite Miss Gertrude Mumford to be of the party; she is a girl 
that one is sure Robert would not fall in love with, and she is so well 
trained and serious, that her advice and good example might do much 
towards bringing Florence into a right frame of mind. As the admiral 
is in London, we can venture to defer our departure two or three days.” 

Miss Trimmer not disapproving of this plan, a polite note was de- 
spatched to Mrs. Mumford, who allowed her daughter to accept the in- 
vitation. 

“ Pray, Florence, where did you walk to-day?” demanded Lady Sea- 
grove, when Florence, a short time afterwards, made her appearance. 

“Only in the park,” was the reply. 

‘¢ And why have you not got a lous child ?” said her guardian, fret- 
fully. ‘ You used to come in from your walk with cheeks as bright and 
glowing as rosebuds. Do you feel unwell?” 

“No, thank you, Lady Seagrove,” replied Florence. 

“That is so provoking of you, Florence; you always make me that 
answer, and yet you persist in looking pale.” 

ei. really cannot tell how it is,” said the poor girl, gently ; “but 
walking tires me more than it used, and, perhaps, that may make me 
look pale.” 

“Florence,” said Lady Seagrove, fixing her eyes upon her adopted 
daughter with a severe look, “ you are surely not fretting about Captain 
Wentworth? You know my opinion of him and his fabricated histories ; 
you know Admiral Harding’s ; also Miss Trimmer’s, —do you not?” she 
added, sharply, as Florence made no rejoinder. 

“I do,” replied the young girl; “and forgive me for saying that my 
own is not, in this instance, influenced by either. My opinion of Captain 
Wentworth, dear Lady Seagrove, is the same as yours was before Admiral 
Harding came here.” 

_ “Oh, Florenth, Florenth, how can you thpeak in thuch an exthethively 
improper manner to poor, dear, kind, good, pathient, gentle, amiable Lady 
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Theagrove?” exclaimed Miss Trimmer, raising her head suddenly from 
her work. “I declare, if you are going on tho, I will not—I really will 
not thit by and hear you. To thay,” continued the favourite, who had 
for some time discovered that she could not, consistently with her own 
interests, refrain any longer from taking an active part in the hostilities 
against Florence—“ to thay, in that reckleth, dreadful manner, that her 
opinion—I do not thpeak of your contempt for the admiralth and mine— 
hath no influenth with you!) Why, good grathiouth, it ith little more or 
leth than a formal throwing off of all moral rethtraint! And what 
thould we be,” she continued, casting up her eyes emphatically, and then 
looking round, as if to intimate that she challenged the whole world to 
disprove the truth of her words if it could—“ what thould we be, and 
what would thothiety itthelf be, without moral rethtraint !” 

“T have long given up expecting anything like gratitude, or con- 
sideration for my feelings from Florence,” said Lady Seagrove. ‘She 
has grown utterly selfish of late.” 

“Oh, pray—pray do not say so!” cried the poor girl, with a look of 
great distress, while the tears stole down her colourless cheeks—“ in- 
deed, indeed, it breaks my heart!” 

“Tf you really wished me not to say so, Florence,” coldly returned 
Lady Seagrove, who happened at that moment to be thinking of the 
speech of General Hamilton concerning herself, which had been repeated 
by her brother, and rising to quit the room as she spoke—“ if you really 
wished me not to say so, you would act differently.” 


CuarTter XXXVII. 


She speaks—trust not that low, soft, silver round, 
For the heart is not in it, and the tones 
That woo the trustful ear are simulated. 
J. W. Day. 


FLORENCE had dreaded the idea of Teesdale, but she found the mise- 
ries of her stay there exceed her worst anticipations. 

The party comprised, besides the family, Admiral Harding, Sir Robert 
Craven and his aunt, and Gertrude Mumford—and it seemed to our 
heroine that the sole end and aim of every individual—with one 
exception—was to bring about the detested marriage between herself and 
the baronet. 

As if it were not suffering enough to be forced to endure the daily and 
hourly presence of Sir Robert, to be compelled to hear his repeated 
protestations of love, and to bear the a ak and ill-humour conse- 
quent on her frequent refusals of his offers, she had incessantly to listen 
to the lectures of the formal and sour-tempered Miss Craven; the 
reproaches, complainings, and entreaties of Lady Seagrove, who gene- 
rally concluded with a burst of weeping ; the taunts and unkind speeches 
of Miss Trimmer, who never lost an occasion, small or great, of making 
the poor girl’s situation more unhappy, or aggravating the ill-feeling of 
the others against her; and, lastly, the violent language and stern 
menaces of Admiral Harding. 

This was worst of all ; his harsh words and severe looks terrified and 
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agitated her beyond measure, and frequently, after one of the interviews 
in which he strove to frighten her into ot ae it would be a consi- 
derable time before she could recover herself. 

Her only consolations under these painful trials were the warm affec- 
tion and childish sympathy of her sister, who would often assure her, 
with tears in her eyes, that though Lady Seagrove and Miss Trimmer 
were always telling her Florence was naughty and did not deserve to be 
loved, she did not believe them, and would always love her the same ; 
and the kindness of Gertrude Mumford, who, instead of joining Florence’s 
tormentors, fortified her in her resolution of never consenting to a mar- 
riage with Sir Robert. 

lorence had confided to Gertrude her engagement to Wentworth, his 
history, and all her hopes and fears respecting his success, Gertrude’s 
sweet, cheerful temper and hopeful disposition made her friendship a 
great comfort to Florence, who had never before enjoyed the constant 
companionship of one of her own age and sex ; and Gertrude, who had 
never associated with any girls except her sisters, and two or three 
cousins, who greatly resembled them, looked up to Florence as to a being 
of a superior order. 

Lady Seagrove, who had expected to find in Gertrude a powerful ally, 
was soon undeceived. About a week after their arrival at Teesdale, she 
had gravely begged the young girl to use her influence with her friend, 
and endeavour to persuade Florence to be more tractable on a certain 
point concerning which she had shown great obstinacy. Gertrude, who 
stood in awe of her hostess, replied, hesitatingly, that she had no doubt 
Florence would comply with any reasonable request of Lady Seagrove’s 
without urging on her (Gertrude’s) part. Lady Seagrove answered 
that this would be Gertrude’s own course, and that of every well 
brought-up young lady, except Florence, who possessed, as her conduct 
showed, an inherent and extraordinary stubbornness of character. 

S few days afterwards, Lady Seagrove again spoke to Gertrude on the 
subject. 


“ Did Florence seem affected by your representations, my dear?” she 
demanded. 
‘‘I—I made no representations, Lady Seagrove,” replied Gertrude, 


blushing and hesitating. ‘‘She told me she did not love Sir Robert 
Craven, and therefore a 


“Therefore what, Miss Mumford ?” 
“Therefore,” continued Gertrude, gathering courage as she pro- 


ceeded, *‘ I could not advise her to marry him, feeling convinced that she 
would be miserable if she did.” 


Lady Seagrove was for some moments speechless with surprise at 





ut ai | these words from the lips of the young and usually timid girl 
before her, whom she knew to os been brought up in the most rigid 
principles of submission to parental authority. Saying, coldiy, that she 
was astonished that such should be the sentiments of a daughter of Mrs. 
Mumford’s, she dismissed the subject ; but her astonishment was doubled 
when, about a week afterwards, Gertrude appeared before her with tearful 
eyes, and begged to be allowed to speak to ws for a few minutes. 


“To be sure, Miss Mumford,” was the reply. “ Pray be seated.” 
Chilled, but not deterred from her purpose, by the cold ceremonious- 
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ness of Lady Seagrove’s manner, Gertrude timidly said, that she was 
grieved to find Florence very unhappy, and that she Je this was owing 
to her being urged to marry a man she did not love. 

“Well, Miss Mumford, ‘and is this all you wish to say?” demanded 
Lady Seagrove, scarcely disguising her displeasure. 

“ Yes—no——.” faltered Gertrude—* I mean, that I thought if you 
knew how unhappy she is, and the cause of her unhappiness, you would 
not wish her to accept Sir Robert.” 

Lady Seagrove did not immediately reply ; and in the interval, Miss 
Trimmer bent forward and said, in a sort of stage whisper, ‘‘To you 
alone, Lady Theagrove, would I thay it; but I fear Florenth has been 
egtherting a baneful influenth over thith dear, innocent, childth mind, 
to have inthpired her with thentimenth tho foreign to her own gentle 
nature.” 

“T fear so,” replied Lady Seagrove. ‘Pray, Miss Mumford, does 
Florence know of your making this application to me ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed,” replied Gertrude, eagerly.‘ She would, I am sure, 
never have consented, if I had asked her, It is entirely my own idea.” 

Lady Seagrove would never have thought of doubting this assertion, 
had not her eyes, on quitting the open, ingenuous countenance of Ger- 
trude, seen a smile of incredulity on the face of Miss Trimmer. 

“T am,” she said to herself, ‘as Wilhelmina often tells me, too 
good, too easily imposed on by the artful and designing, to trust my own 
judgment in these cases.” 

When Gertrude met Florence, a little while afterwards, she could not 
repress her tears,-as she thought how hopeless it seemed that Lady Sea- 
grove would ever give up her point. 

“What, you weeping, dear Gertrude!” said Florence, affectionately. 
“ What can be the matter ?” 

Gertrude somewhat reluctantly informed her of the step she had taken, 
and its ill success. 

“Tt was very, very kind of you, dear Gertrude,” said Florence ; 
“but I could have told you beforehand that ‘ 

“It would only make matters worse,” said her companion. “ If 1 were 
sent away from you—which I might be, if I offended Lady Seagrove— 
matters would indeed be worse, for I could not bear to think you had no 
one but poor little Adela to comfort you.” 

“Oh, I hope, I trust that will not happen!” exclaimed Florence. 
“What should I do without you, Gertrude ?’ 

“ How is this to end? I often wonder,” resumed Gertrude. ‘ Lady 
Seagrove seems so resolute, and Miss Craven, and Sir Robert himself, and 
that dreadful admiral, who acts exactly as if he were the master of the 
house.” 

“ Heaven only knows,” sighed Florence, covering her face with her 
hands. 

“« My dear, dear Florence, you cannot think how much I feel for you,” 
said the kind-hearted Gertrude, embracing her kindly. 

The friends were here interrupted by the appearance of Miss Trimmer, 
who “jutht looked in,” as she expressed it, to warn the two girls that it 
was time to dress for dinner. Both Florence and Gertrude had remarked, 
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although neither had said anything on the subject, that lately they had 
scarcely ever been together five minutes before their ¢éte-d-téte was 
broken in upon by this lady, on some pretext or other. Sometimes 
it would be to summon Florence to Lady Seagrove, who wanted to speak 
to her about some trifle; or to beg that Miss Mumford would come and 
give advice about some shade of colour in the dress of the Arab she (Miss 
Trimmer) was working, which advice, Gertrude remarked, was never 
taken; or to show her some book or ornament, which might have been 
quite as well seen at another time. Not unfrequently it was merely a visit 
en passant, to tell them something they had heard already, or to remind 
them of something of which they needed no reminding. 

On ‘the present occasion, as it wanted full an hour and a half of 
dinner-time, Florence coldly said so; adding, that neither she nor Ger- 
trude required, as Miss Trimmer was aware, more than twenty minutes 
to dress. 

“ Of courthe you don’t, my dear; I know that very well,” replied Miss 
Trimmer, endeavouring to carry off a slight shade of embarrassment under 
a show of great vivacity. ‘“ How could I have made thith mithtake? 
Ath I glanthed at the clock in Lady Theagrove’s drething-room, I 
thought it wanted egthactly a quarter of theven.” 

“ You must have thought the days had lengthened wonderfully, Miss 
Trimmer,” said Gertrude, Jaughing, “which is not usually the case at 
this time of year.” 

“It theemth unaccountably foolith of me,” said Miss Trimmer, with 
amiable candour; “ but the truth ith, I have been for the greater part of 
thith afternoon tho abthorbed in ‘ Corinne,’ that I took no heed of the 
flight of time and thuch common-plathe matterth.” 

Florence made no reply, although she could not help thinking that 
some of the beauties of Madame de Staél’s chef-d’auvre must be thrown 
away upon Miss Trimmer, as she had once found her looking out the 
word arbre in the French dictionary. 

After a moment’s pause, Miss Trimmer continued : 

“] altho wanted to tell you, Florenth, my dear, that Thir Robert is 
willing to acthept me to-day as your thubthitute to play hith game of 
cheth with him, if you have no objection.” 

The expression of Florence’s face would have told Miss Trimmer that 
she had no objection, if the favourite had not been previously well 
aware of the fact. This game of chess was a daily punishment to Flo- 
rence ; for as it somehow happened that Sir Robert and she were almost 
always left alone together, and Florence’s plans for keeping Gertrude 
with her invariably defeated, the baronet always took the opportunity of 
persecuting her with his hated addresses. 

“Thith ith indeed happineth!” exclaimed Miss Trimmer, as she seated 
herself at the chessboard. “ How often at thith hour thould I, if it had 
been in my nature to envy, have envied Florenth the pleathure she was 
enjoying of playing with you !” 

* Humph !” said Sir Robert, “‘ she don’t seem to think it much of a 


pleasure, for yesterday she was crying the whole time. And what for, I 
should wonder !” 


* Yeth, what for, indeed !” echoed Miss Trimmer. 
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“T really,” said Sir Robert, abstractedly, after they had played about 
five minutes, “ begin to grow somewhat tired of this game.” 

“Thith game of cheth, Thir Robert ?” said Miss Trimmer; “ thall we 
play at backgammon inthead, or draughtht ?”’ 

“ No, no, not the chess,” replied Craven—‘ I mean the matrimonial 
game. Notwithstanding Lady Seagrove keeps repeating every day that 
Florence only refuses, to make me value her more, and intends accepting 
me at last, I declare, if she don’t soon come to the point, I'll—I'll marry 
some one else, and put an end to it. I will, by Jove!” 

Will you ?” said Miss Trimmer, faintly. 

: Wouldn’t you advise me to do so, now?’’ said the baronet, looking 
at her. 

“Y-e-th, I—think—I—thould,” answered the lady. 

6 ae are checkmated,” said Sir Robert, after another brief in- 
terval. 

“T thee I am,”’ she replied, sighing. 

‘¢ Well, never mind, don’t take it so much to heart,” he rejoined ; 
‘¢ we'll have another game, shall we ?” 

“Oh, yeth!” she returned, eagerly. ‘I wath not,” she added, 
slowly, “ taking ¢hat to heart.” 

“What are you taking to heart, then ?” asked the baronet. ‘* Any- 
thing ? 

“ Oh, no, no, nothing!” exclaimed Miss Trimmer ; ‘‘ why thould you 
think I wath ?” 

“‘Why, did you not imply it just now ?” said Craven. “ Answer me!” 

“ Thir Robert, Thir Robert, I can thay no more,” rejoined Miss Trim- 
mer, agitated. ‘It ith for you,” she continued, slowly, glancing at the 
chessboard and then at his face—* it ith for you to make the firtht 
move !” 

“T’ll give it you,” said Sir Robert. “ Ladies ought always to have 
the first move at chess.”’ 

“Oh, no, ladies can never make the firtht move at anything, 
Miss Trimmer ; “ if they could—-—dear me how very faint I feel!” 

“‘ Let’s leave off, then,’ said Sir Robert. ‘ What's the matter?” 

‘‘T am overcome,’’ murmured his companion. “ The pleasure of 
playing at cheth with you for the firtht and probably the latht time—the 
delight of enjoying our fathinating converthation undithturbed by the 
presenthe of others, has been too much for me.” 

“Upon my word,” muttered Sir Robert, “this girl has something vastly 
attractive about her; Ill be hanged if she hasn’t. I wish,” he con- 
tinued, turning to the lady, who was leaning back in her chair, and 
gracefully fanning herself with her laced pocket-handkerchief—“ I wish 
to Heaven that Florence was more like you.” 

“T with she wath,” said Miss Trimmer, lisping and faltering very 
much, “in one respect—I mean, in a deep, thinthere, and heartfelt ap- 
prethiation of your meriths.” 

Further conversation was put a stop to by the entrance of several 
more of the party, but Miss Trimmer was, notwithstanding, very well 
satisfied with the results of her first game of chess. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MRS. MARTHA GALL. 
Epirep By THE Rev. P. P. Pecxer, M.A.., 


LATE CHAPLAIN TO THE MAIDEN’S RETREAT, AND PERPETUAL CURATE 
OF DO-THE-VICAR CUM SQUASHBY. 


[Tne following pages were forwarded to me a few weeks ago, with the 
accompanying note : | 

“ Sir,_-Having seen your name appended to a sketch of the Maiden’s 
Retreat, in which Mrs. Martha Gall was mentioned somewhat unfavour- 
ably, 1 think, perhaps, you may be interested in the enclosed MS., which 
was found among the papers of that lady on her decease in November last. 
It will throw some light upon the past history of that unfortunate lady, 
and possibly induce you to speak less harshly of her in future. 

“T remain, Sir, yours, &c., &c., &c., 
“ Martinas X. GALL. 

“ Scratchford, Bucks.”’ 

Mr. Gall, I believe, is a distant relation of Mrs. Martha’s, and residuary 
legatee at her demise. He seems to be labouring under the erroneous 
idea that I entertain feelings of personal enmity towards his late con- 
nexion: such feelings I strenuously disavow ; and to show the ‘perfect 
charity I bear to my former charge, | have much pleasure in giving the 
same publicity to her account of herself as was given to mine. Perhaps 
they do not so materially differ as friend Martinas imagineth. The reader 
will judge for emp 

I, Mrs. Martha Gall, to relieve the monotony of this most detestable 
Retreat, do enter upon an outline of my own career, which, perhaps, may 
one day fall into the hands of some who bear me little goodwill in this 
sublunary sphere. If they shall happen to know my wtter contempt for 
their persons, they will consider how insignificant any remarks of theirs 
will be, and how ridiculously incapable of doing me any mischief, But 
Iam not going to fill myself with gloomy thoughts about the future ; 
there is enough to make a body gloomy without that. There’s my servant 
going on as bad as bad can be ; and, though she declared positively, when 
I took her, she had no “ followers,” is head over ears in love with the man 
who vends the muffins—as ill-looking a piece of goods as you'll often see, 
but a precious deal too good for her. And then there's that prig of a 
chaplain always setting everything by the ears with his new-fangled non- 
sense, and always calling upon Mrs. Finchley—make a match of it, may- 
be ; the first match, I'll be bound, that was ever made from here. But 
what am I talking about? I was going to write my own history, and 
not a new version of Humboldt’s Cosmetics, that Mrs. Bluebeard’s always 
gabbering about. 

Why it don’t seem forty years since I and Tibby (that’s my brother 
Tiberius) were left orphans, with a thousand pounds a-piece, and all the 
fine notions of people accustomed to live well. It’s a Ahard thing, too, 
when one’s been brought up in comfort and affluence, to have to change 
one’s style on such short notice ; but so it was, and Tibby didn’t like it 
no more than I. 1 was about thirty then, and he was much younger, and 
giddy enough besides. 

“Pll tell you what it is, Patty,” he says to me, as we were talking over 
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the ways and means of living to the best advantage on what we had got, 
“it’s no use attempting to make both ends meet with little better than 
seventy pounds a year, and I'm not the fellow to attempt it. I mean to 
marry an heiress, and if I can’t keep up the old style, that’s knocked on 
the head at once. Maybe you'll be thinking of picking up a husband too, 
Pat, and you may depend upon it you'll never catch one without money. 

“ Thank you, Tibby,” quoth I; “but I mean to marry as well as that 
bold Miss Chatterton, with her great goggle eyes.” 

“« Her eyes are a fortune for all that,” replied Tib; ‘but you may rest 
assured you won't get a mate on the half of seventy pounds a year. 
Now, look here, Pat; I’m for playing a bold game. Everybody imagines 
we've got something handsome; and, if you'll follow my advice, they 
shan’t be undeceived till we are all settled snug enough.” 

* But what will you do, Tib?” I asked. 

“Do! Why, what young Burley of the Dragoons did—live on the 
capital, and make the most of our time.”’ 

“ And what shall we do when that’s gone ?” 

“ Why, I shall be all right with an heiress, and you with an heir, by that 
time. Besides, there’s Aunt Gertrude going to leave us something tidy.” 

And, sure enough—fool that I was!—Tibby’s counsel prevailed, and 
we set out at the rate of seven hundred a year, and moved in the first 
circles, as we'd been used to do. I’m sure that Captain Sponge was all 
but proposing to me; and it was rumoured all over the town that | was 
going to be married to young Betson, of the Grove. But I don’t know 
how it was; the years passed so quick they hadn’t time to make an offer, 
and time was money with a vengeance, as we were living. Tibby was 
just on the point of uniting his fortune to that of Miss Gold, when, a little 
sooner than we were either of us ready for it, the smash came, and our 
prospects were ruined! If there ever was a little bit of infatuation, that 
scheme of poor Tibby’s was one. However, to do him justice, like the 
man who had just brought his horse to live upon one straw a day, when 
he died, nothing could have been brighter than our look-out when the last 
sand ran down. Men are so mercenary now-a-days, there’s no getting 
‘em to bite without gilding your fly ; bat I’ve no doubt, for all that, 
young Betson had other attractions besides my supposed fortune. It’s 
nonsense to think that, because I’m a little gone off now, I wasn’t worth 
looking at then. I was, though J say it, as fine a young woman at forty 
as most girls are at twenty; and, @ fortiori, I must have been very 
attractive at thirty. Now, I couddn’t fancy Mrs. Pinchem having ever 
possessed an atom of good looks since she left the cradle; no, nor her 
friend Mrs. Dealer, with her bottle-nose and moustache. They call that 
servant of mine pretty; but I'm sure taste must be very much degene- 
rated since J was young, for she’s no more to be compared to what / was 
than chicory is to coffee, or an eighteen-penny pack of cards to “ De la 
Rue’s Superior.” 

Well, I’m going off the rail again (it’s all old Pinchem’s fault), when 
I should be finishing my history ; for I’m going to Miss Manx Cat, at 
nine, to play a rub or so, and the time goes quick over old recollections, 
that it does. I've rather anticipated our domestic catastrophe ; for every- 
thing was just as it should be, though the coffers were getting rather too 
low to be agreeable, when, sure enough, in the very nick of time, Aunt 
Gertrude goes off the stage, and we @ dead certain of coming in for 
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something pretty. And we let it be known, that’s more; for every 
scheme was succeeding, and we felt rather exhilarated, as we well might 
be, at the glorious issue of so hazardous a risk. Tibby comes home with 
splendid accounts of Aunt Gertrude’s property, better than even we ex- 
pected ; and then we rejoiced over the gaping mouths of the Hunters and 
the Grabwells, who all fancied they should be remembered in the will, for 
we knew Aunt Gertrude’s intentions well enough, and that they stood 
mighty little chance of coming in for any portion whatever of our dear 
relation’s leavings. Young Betson renewed his intentions vigorously 
enough, you may be sure; I suppose he’d determined not to marry under 
a certain sum, and Aunty’s bequest just made up the sum required; for, 
of course, love won’t boil the kettle, and a young man accustomed to live 
as he had been, wasn’t likely to fix upon the most charming girl in the 
world without a sufficiency. Tibby, too, received every encouragement 
from Miss Gold, who condoled with him on his aunt’s death in the most 
considerate way, and didn’t seem at all anxious to hear the result. She 
knew well enough we were safe for the thousands, and wasn’t going to 
cut her own throat by showing distrust in the matter ; because Tibby 
might take it into Ais head to show the cold shoulder, if it came to that. 
I don’t believe girls are a bit less mercenary than men, [ don't; 
and I’m certain men arn’t near as jealous of one another as our 
sex generally is. How jealous of me those plain Miss Hunters used to 
be ; and I can’t wonder at it either, for they hadn’t much to recommend 
them. I never was ungenerous myself towards any girl whatever, not 
even when those detestable misses that lived close to the Grove tried all 
they could to supplant me. However, that’s nothing to the purpose at 
present ; everybody showed extraordinary respect on hearing of our 
additional wealth, and one or two families, who hadn't thought our former 
style sufficient inducement to invite them to our doors, now favoured us 
with a morning call, and were preciously obsequious. The Cringers 
actually put on mourning, to show their veneration for our deceased 
relation, and seemed to feel the blow a long way more severely than I 
and Tibby ourselves. If they got enough out of our pockets to pay for 
the black, they must have helped themselves, and found more than we 
did ; for, with thousands in prospect, we were, as I said before, rather out 
of ready money. 

Well, at last the day came for reading aunty’s will, and we were 
anxious enough to hear it ; not from any alarm we felt as to the purport, 
but from curiosity as to the actual amount. It’s perfectly heartrending 
to think of the infamous trick our unworthy aunt played us—a trick quite 
beneath the Gall family, I'm sure. The will ran thus : 

“Whereas my nephew, Tiberius Gall, and my niece, Martha Gall, are 
already comfortably provided for, I do spare them the temptation of a 
further addition to their handsome income, which supplies them with all 
they can require or desire. I do therefore leave and bequeath the sum 
of six thousand pounds to Miss Minna Hunter, and six thousand pounds 
to Miss Anna Grabwell. The residue of my worldly goods I do divide 
between that most excellent and well-conducted Association for Promoting 
Hot Baths and Washhouses among the Hottentots, and the humane 
institution entitled ‘The Maiden’s Retreat.’ ” 

Postscrirt.—In that Retreat I am wasting away an inglorious old 


age. 
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VELTHINAS; OR, THE ORDEAL OF SACRIFICE. 
A BIOGRAPHY. 


Cuapter XII. 


“ You ought to be made aware,” said Augus, as we returned to the 
city, ‘‘that Evadne has been in communication with her brother since 
she has been with you in Rome; I saw her but the other day at the 
haunt of Scoronconcolo. I went there to talk with Thanatos over past 
times; to try if his heart could be softened and reformed. As | waited, 
for he was from home, Evadne entered from an inner room, and seeing 
me, changed countenance,—her looks expressive of surprise and morti- 
fication. I asked her how she could have entered such aden. Con- 
scious of her innocence of purpose, on hearing my voice she felt re- 
assured, and replied with the utmost candour. She said that her brother 
had made himself known to her at Aula, and that, acting under his 
commands, she had betrayed the confidence of her friends. She pleaded 
duty to her brother—a principle he himself had insisted on, and to which 
she had given too ready adoption. I urged her no further; for, long 
before she had said thus much, she was in tears. At this juncture, 
Scoronconcolo entered ; he knew me, and my object in being there. He 
was about to welcome me, when we observed Thanatos crossing the court 
‘ He shall repent,’ exclaimed Scoronconcolo. 

“As Thanatos entered the door, the brigand, observing that the menial 
changed his expression of face on seeing me there, struck him, and said, 
‘Why do you assume the squint?’ At these words the eyes of Tha- 
natos became straight, and the resemblance between him and Evadne 
complete. 

“TI said much to Scoronconcolo in favour of his vassal, whom I pitied 
deeply, and earnestly besought the latter to mend his ways. Having 
taken my leave, I escorted Evadne to your door.” 

From all this I feared that Evadne’s lot was henceforth to be coupled 
with that of her unhappy brother; and I repented myself of having 
rescued the demon from his grave, who, if restored to life, must thus in- 
volve her in the meshes of his own bad destiny. I lamented the tears 
which she shed over the speech of his delirious tongue ; if such must 
flow, it might have been in sweetness over the dead, not in bitterness, as 
now, over the abandoned. She was his saint rather than his guardian 
angel; she prayed for his foundering soul, but could afford him no pro- 
tection; for human love made her weak. Angels on guard have a 
special strength assigned them; she was only on watch. When she 
vainly looked afar for compassionate eyes on which to impress tokens of 
her woe—flinging her bewildered glances into the air, to behold no camp 
at hand—her distress rose in oue fixed glance above, as on a heavenly 
desolation. 

It was to no purpose that we urged Evadne to go back to Rome; 
when we left, her brother slept ;—would that it had been the sleep of 
death again! 

While I remained in the old city I had many conversations with 
Angus, who became daily more dear to me. He told me, among other 
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things, that Don Abarbanel still lived—that the somnambulist had by 
degrees enlarged the sphere of his miieigt wanderings, being absent 
sometimes for weeks from his monastic home; instead of returning, 
roving farther every day from the Chartreuse. During the few years 
that had passed since the traveller was last with us, he had visited the 
north; he had also taken ship, and, as he related, had explored the 
countries beyond the Atlantic. In the New World he had traversed the 
lands and waters of the Incas; had seen the stony mountains, and crossed 
mighty rivers in the company of adventurous bands. And now he was 
prepared to proceed once more to that mysterious north which he so 
much loved. New portions of Russia were at this time the objects of 
his thoughts: not the region of the rocks and lakes, nor the city of the 
ezars, nor the rapids, nor the Falls of Poroges; these he had seen; nor 
the Sea of Azov, which he had twice crossed; but the remoter boun- 
daries, and less accessible portions of those secret lands, now attracted 
him. To traverse the Ural Mountains, to explore the water-sheds, and 
the boundless silent steppes, to seek the basin of the Volga through one 
of its affluent rivers, to penetrate the Uwalli, those interminable forests of 
fir and pine; and at length, on the greatest of rivers, to enter the Caspian 
Sea—such was his new outline of travel. And we parted;—I for my 
study at Aula, he for his northern world. 

We reached Siena, and while there | imposed upon myself the duty 
of visiting the old mansion where I believed Melissa to reside; but | 
found that she was in Lombardy with her mother. The circumstance 
gave me satisfaction, for I could not desire to meet one whose early life 
was entwined in sorrow round mine. I had sent Ippolito to Sonnino, 
that Evadne might have a protector; but a letter from the chemist had 
been brought to me containing disastrous news. I stood at the window 
as I read, when Ippolito and Evadne crossed the street, and we soon 
made them acquainted with our presence in the same city. Evadne had 
a forlorn look, her deep brown hair hanging down her cheeks; she fell 
into Adora’s arms, and sobbed there. Poor child! adversity was to be 
her fate, though her lot had been propitious,—unexpectedly entangled in 
a strange current of events. She could not well have known want, nor 
have become friendless; but the remembrance of her two brothers, of 
that dark history, had kept her eyes sorrowful, her cheeks pale, and had 
thus boded of evil to come. 

The chemist’s letter announced the restoration of Thanatos, but not to 
health, for he had become a mischievous idiot, more debased in nature 
than before. He had driven his sister to flight; she had met Ippolito on 
his road from Rome. How tried must such exalted virtue have been to 
have fled—fled from the blasphemer; fled with horror, open-mouthed ; 
fled alone from an only brother, with a heart cracked in childhood, and 
now breaking! 

When she first suspected his threatened fate, whither did she fly? 
When she saw him with the quickness of instinct suspended at the tree- 
branch, was she not dumb through agony ;—no voice to express her dis- 
may, before unutterable ; and when he showed signs of revival, no voice 
to express her joy, her ecstasy of soul? And when he arose, with curses 
issuing from his mouth, and pursued her in her flight, as with the sting 
of death, dumb was her horror; she fled in mute despair. 
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We returned to Aula, but not to remain there long, for we thought 
that the sea air would assist in restoring poor Evadne, whose voice came 
not back, and whose health had suffered through so many trials. By 
adverse fate we went, and settled ourselves at a small port called Vada, 
at the mouth of the Cecina. There, in a pleasant villa near the remains 
of the ancient town, we passed our time agreeably among the breezes of 
the Mediterranean. The place was quiet, and not frequented by strangers 
from a distance; there was much to amuse ;—the felucca skimming the 
smooth waters, and inviting excursions to Livorno and the bay of Spezia 
beyond. The visit answered its immediate end; none were so happy as 
Ippolito and Evadne; they were ever side by side, and the face of the 
latter had exchanged care for the buoyant smile. Their attachment was 
nothing new, and so devoted was it on her part, that it at times gave an 
air of fatuity to her looks. 

One day, while we were at Livorno, Evadne recovered her voice; the 
change was productive of melancholy in her, which was confirmed in 
some measure by the appearance of Scoronconcolo during that afternoon 
upon the beach of Spezia, into the bay of which we had sailed, with a view 
to remain there several days. And would that, among other events of 
my life which have ended mournfully, I had never visited Vada, or made 
excursions along the shores! One evening, not long after Scoronconcolo’s 
arrival among us, for he lived upon the beach, and accosted us as often 
as we walked there,—the brigand was at my side, while Ippolito and the 
children were walking in front, and Evadne at some distance in advance, 
at the side of Adora. Scoronconcolo asked for money, which I consented 
to advance him for the last time; and I was in the act of conveying it to 
him, when a scream announced some threatened disaster. In a moment 
Adora was alone: we saw Evadne rushing towards the sea. We stopped 
to gaze, when suddenly a man appeared in sight upon the beach: it was 
Thanatos in pursuit of his sister ;—he flew to the water’s edge, but she 
was beyond his reach; she had plunged into the sea. We pressed for- 
ward, not in time, however, to save her, for she sank more than once ;— 
when to our joy a boat, which lay in a small creek and was well manned, 
put off shore, and made for the Pee girl. They reached her, and 
raising her from the brine, put to sea in the direction of a vessel at anchor 
about a mile out. 

To attempt a description of the scene that ensued is needless ; conster- 
nation seized on all of us, not excepting Scoronconcolo himself, who 
stood pale and amazed at the daring act of the pirates. Every circum- 
stance connected with this dreadful abduction was observed along the 
bay, and every felucca instantly gave chase; but in sight of this little 
fleet the outlaws reached their own vessel, which set sail, and ere sunset 
was amere speck ; while the boats, failing in their pursuit, remained at 
sea, covering the regal brilliancy of the waters, half purple, half golden, 
with milk-white sails. 


The scene was witnessed by hundreds who nightly frequented the 


‘beach to watch the fishing. We hastened to the town and gave infor- 


mation to the authorities of all that had happened, and they promised, 
with the utmost promptitude and humanity, to communicate, through 
the government, with every state in the Mediterranean, and to offer im- 
mense rewards for the recovery of the lost one. 
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Thus far have I written her life ; and my mind is arrested at the ve 
of a deep sympathy—on approaching which nature vanishes, and the 
spirit lives alone in the vacuity silent and vast: the void which the well- 
beloved has left in the region of consciousness. 

To some beings thus fatal are extrinsic influences! The mind itself 
would have insured to Evadne an immunity from moral risk; it would 
have kept her in rectitude, and have borne her safely through the paths 
ofcommon duty. But the associates of her lot placed her upon the edge 
of a whirlpool eddying with savage life, which caught her up; in an 
instant she was beyond the pale of civilisation, at first the associate of 
thieves, at last the prey of the lawless. Had she sank, dear devoted 
soul, into the waters, aw A rished innocently, time would have sweetened 
her memory; and it would have been felt gratefully by every survivor that 
her spirit was at rest. But doubt still hovers over her track, and by 
turns buries and exhumes her; she is dead, yet she lives to hope ; her 
epitaph is writ in notes of interrogation ; the resurgam has not been said 
as for one who sleeps in a Redeemer’s faith, but who at this hour may be 
still coffined in a moral grave. 


Cuapter XIII. 


Gone is she to the far-off land— 

Not where the dead in peace resides — 
Not where, at the Right Hand, 

The drifted soul abides— 
But on some uncleared country toss’d, 
Where souls of virtue are as lost; 
And ocean severs all held dear— 
To longing eyes a prospect ever drear. 


Lost is the loved one in her prime, 
Snatch’d from the arms held out in vain, 

And hastened to a shadowy clime, 
Whence she comes not again. 

Her sail is moving on the wave, 

Like the white tablet of a grave; 

Before the breeze she scuds from sight, 

And passes from us into night. 

Sue had vanished—and was cherished in recollection as a lovely form 
of air; and when time had worn out the hope which we had continually 
applied to the embalming of her memory, she still haunted us, though as 
a shapeless and lonely thing which dwelt in our souls afar off, speaking 
to us there, but without communion. Not the flower, destroyed to be re- 
turned in the hands of spring ; but the snow-flake, melting and replaced, 
to vanish as it came! As time gets weary of its burdens, she only seems 
farther away ; as storms sweep over us from remotest corners of winter, 
she tells us in their messages of her form still departing, clad as when she 
left, but her garment shivering with the wind, and clinging as to a spirit, 
now ascending, now hovering about the pole. A moan in the pathless 
forest says that she lingers in the world of those she loved; but the snow 
that then falls from the cold outer dome, tells us, in gentle measured signs, 
—like the light rustling of a bridal robe,—that she is above. 

Such were my reflections continually about poor Evadne. 

“T cannot be surprised,” said Pulci, “ to hear that you are unrecon- 
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ciled to the justice of Evadne’s end. Had she, however, taken counsel 
of her ripe judgment, it would not have so happened ; she was to blame in 
resisting convictions which had been the growth of her life. Who knew 
better what was right than she, the beloved of Ippolito, the shadow of 
Adora? But she obeyed desire, and stifled reason. She knew how aban- 
doned her brother was, but would not give him up; thus refusing to bear 
the yearnings of her own nature for the love of God! She could never 
have really served him, yet she sacrificed all to the idea of brotherhood ; 
hence arose the untoward destiny which she was plunged into. Cer- 
tainly, no such extremity of evil might have happened in like circumstances, 
if repeated a hundred times; but as it is almost always in our power to 
escape the contingent evils of this world by choosing the good part we 
must not blame our destiny when we are caught in the snares of misfor- 
tune, through imprudence. 

“¢ Let not us, in a word, lay our few failures at the door of Providence, 
while we are so little ready to trace to the same source our hourly enjoy- 
ments and successes.” 

So said Pulci, the religious man; but I, the sinner, knew more on this 
sad event than he. When I left Rome to save Thanatos from death, it 
was to perform a good and meritorious action, and I clung to the hope 
that by such I might avert the retribution which threatened me. In 
this, however, I saw my mistake; saw that his return among the living, 
obtained, if not in violation of nature, at least through the utmost coer- 
cion of her laws, and that without one heavenly blessing, was to be at the 
price of another’s life; for equal to such was the capture of Evadne. I 
was to lose the innocent, for having saved the guilty: alas! that she 
should have been the victim in her brother’s stead ! 

Yet, finally, the sacrifice of Evadne led to the salvation of her brother’s 
soul; it therefore carried with it praise: and the loss of her whom I so 
much loved and mourned, taught me to love Thanatos—to love him who 
was to survive in her stead—to love my enemy as myself! 


CuapTer XIV. 


Hast thou seen amid sloping verdure the acacia in full blossom, the 
aloes, the myrtle, and the vineyard at the mountain’s base, the olive 
plantation, and the chestnut grove? Hast thou stood by the marble rock, 
by the cascade, and the grotto, magnificent and awful, and viewed the 
ocean in the gap between green hills? Hast thou inhaled the breeze, 
and felt that, balmy and inspiring, it was thy native air? Then we are 
brothers, and I may continue to address thee. 

I lived in the midst of all these beauties: hadst thou so done, thou 
wouldst not have been uniformly happy. All alike forget that blessin 
have a source: the flood borders on home ; the fountain is afar—difficult 
to reach are its bubbling sands and unpretending shallows. Should we 
not raise a font, and “ daily baptized at the source of the good we 
enjoy ? 

We strive and fail, we pine and repine, the happy prospect is reached 
and becomes the cold possession! So are the senses benumbed, worn 
out; they scarce feel Providence itself. 
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The old man loves to moralise ; those who share with him his love of 
nature will pardon his digressions. 

I continued to live in the midst of beauties such as I have described ; 
autumn came again—for time goes faster as we get older ; life is like a 
wheel, which at first turns slowly, then with more and more speed, and at 
last, after a few creeping revolutions, it stops suddenly. Autumn came— 
the brown and yellow season, and strange things were seen in company 
with its crumpled migrating leaves—things that had the mask of super- 
natural life. The people in the castle had grown timid; they moved 
about in couples towards eventide, afraid to go forth alone. Persons 
were said to infest the place at night—persons of mysterious bearing, who 
made no way for those they met, who returned not their looks, who, 
when spoken to, walked on and gave no reply. Of these visitors one 
was a female, said to be tall and of austere visage ; the other a male, of 
deathlike aspect and withered frame. At first, I little heeded the warn- 
ings I received of their coming and going, yet I became uneasy in my 
turn. 

And it is bad enough to be uneasy; it is as if some invisible ill were 
pending, and soon or late must fall to overwhelm one. He over whose 
villow the assassin stands by night, lies uneasy in his sleep; he sees 
nothing, and fears not, but his conscience is at fault, he deserves the in- 
visible blow. What had I done that the visits of strangers near my door 
should keep my breast in disquiet? Much, indeed ; yet had I no fear 
of man, nor of the enchanted world; I could have encountered either at 
that time, strong in body, healthy in mind: yet to reason on the subject 
availed me nothing; no explanation could shift off the weight that dis- 
tressed me. 

Adora did not share in this feeling, nor in any of my apprehensions : 
she was cheerful, and I was gloomy; she was kind, I was morose ; 
she was meek, I was impatient ; she was considerate, I was selfish ; she 
was confiding, I was false. My aims were always virtuous, not my 
deeds; I could not mount aloft. Was it the fate of Evadne that was 
beginning to affect me afresh? No, my uneasiness was not allied to 
sorrow. Was it the remembrance of her brother? It was not; Thana- 
tos was in safe keeping, and could do no man any harm. Was it the 
dread of Scoronconcolo, whose murder of the Doge, in alliance with the 
crafty Lorenzino, a deed foreseen by Angus alone, had recently stirred 
up horror in every heart? No; for though I had cast him off, I 
feared not his vengeance: the emotion I felt was moral. Was it 
Giuditta—she who predicted that we were to meet again on the eve of 
some marked sorrow ? 

I went not forth at night ; and when by day I sought the hills, amidst 
which I might soliloquise, it was over the open heath, that none might 
unexpectedly intrude upon me as I went along; and when I rested, it 
was in the time-scooped hollow of a tree, or in the woods, that no eye 
might espy me. And I make mention of this, for one day while thus con- 
cealed I saw an interesting youth, whose life became a part of mine, 
approach ; his step was weary, his hair long and thin; he talked aloud ; 
as he drew nearer, I perceived, by the inspired look of his pale and sickly 


face, that he was intent on listening to the touching sounds of his own 
voice, which was louder than is wont, as of one deaf. 
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* When thought is once set free of the mind,” said the youth, “it 
must mount the leaden type, or incur the chance of being lost for ever ; 
and how wonderfully it arranges those unmeaning letters in its path 
from east to west like the sun! Though I am but a poor printer, I can- 
not bear to break up-the type of what is great and striking ; I therefore 
think that I have a soul above my employment, one that could almost 
make the letters take the form of what I feel myself. 1 am now but the 
slave of the immortal ; my work is mean and mechanical; it must perish. 
Poetry and music live ; the poet meets his thoughts again in heaven, the 
great master is welcomed to bliss under showers of his own symphony ; 
thoughts and sounds divine are their portion for ever ; but the printer's 
art must end; it is of this world alone. And now to Volterra—I who 
have taken part in printing the Count of Aula’s works in every republic, 
almost in every town, now proceed thither to the same task under the 
shadow of his own towers.” 

Saying this he sighed deeply, and was soon out of hearing, when | 
summoned him, and bade him return with me to the castle, which he 
did. 

I sat him at my board, and when he had ate and drank freely, I con- 
versed with him. 

“ Where are you going now, and on what errand?” I inquired. 

“T am on my way to Volterra, in search of work,” he said. 

“Where is your home ?” 

“‘ My home is on the road; I had good work at Rome, but the hot 
rooms of the city were too much for me, for I am consumptive,’’ said the 
printer, abruptly, as he settled his large eyes, bristling with lashes, upon 
mine. 

“Then you gave up Rome ?” 

“‘ Before I had worked for a week in the hot and crowded rooms there, 
I coughed up blood.” 

“Tf you are thus ill, why do you travel?” 

“The country suits me; and in the smaller towns they keep the rooms 
purer, and give us fresher air.”’ 

“If you are so ill, would it not be wisest to stay at home?” 

‘I am obliged to work, for there is no one else to support the family : 
my sister and mother depend entirely on me for their bread, and a large 
sum I could earn every week if it were not for my cough; it is that 
which makes us poor.” He then added, feelingly: “ It is very hard that 
I should be obliged to throw up so many good situations: I have had 
such profitable places at Rome.” 

“Is your mother old ?”’ 

“* Not very.” 

“ Does she work ?” a 

“Yes; night and day.” 

“ Does your sister work ?” 

“No; she is ill always. 

“ How are they sitighpal a 

“My sister lives in bed; my mother keeps a lodging-house at the 
Casa Grazzini; but her earnings, with all her work, are only enough to 
pay the rent; and since I have been unable to give them money, they 
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have spent what they earned; so I expect every day to hear that the fur- 
niture is seized by the landlord, and that they are made beggars.” 

‘‘ Have they no friend ?” 

“Yes, they have me; and they expect every day that I shall send 
them money—but what can I do? It is with difficulty that I can get 
along ; and when I reach my work, it may last only three weeks ; em- 
ployment is so uncertain in the towns.” 

‘‘ Have you no relatives ?” 

“ Yes, I have a brother; he has good work. He might help his poor 
mother if he liked.” 

** Does he know of your distress ?”’ 

“ Yes, for he sheared. it once. He was an apprentice then, and lived 
at home. Oh, he was so promising—there was nothing he would not 
promise ; but since he has received wages, he has married, and taken no 
more notice of us! Why he turned out so I cannot say, unless it was 
that he had too good a mother.” 

The poor youth was deeply affected as he said these last words. 

‘‘Go home, my poor fellow,” said I; “go home, and take care of 
your health; you are not in a state to serve your family at the present 
time.” 

“1 know it,” said the poor man, crying; “and it seems very hard. 
But the misery I saw at home was such, that I could bear it no longer, 
and I resolved to go away, and do my best abroad. If I die, I cannot 
help it ; while I can work for them, I will.” 

As he said these words, Adora entered, not knowing he was present ; 


on her he raised his consumptive eyes, and I saw her shudder as she re- 
tired. 


Having written a letter, I said : 

“When you reach Volterra, deliver this packet to Volta the physician,” 
—for I had established the restorer of Thanatos in that city—*“ he will 
attend to you, and relieve all your wants.” 

With these words, aud a present for his mother, I dismissed the printer. 
Ile seemed to have risen in judgment against me; his look, which I shall 
never be able to describe, had struck horror into my soul. 

This incident roused me, and more than any event that had of late oc- 
curred, filled me with a desire to do good, to cancel in some degree the moral 
blank of past days by means of charity ; but I felt, as I proposed to follow 
this dictate, that I desired to avert some evil impending over myself ; for 
I wanted the true philanthropy which makes the love of others the only 
object of existence. The observation of human passion, if not the study, 
remained dearest to me of all pursuits ; nor is it to be denied, that I still 
looked with philosophical eyes on events regarded as purely distressful by 
others. For active pursuits of this nature I had ceased long to encourage 
the passion; indeed, my nerves had been enfeebled, and my conscience 
scared, by what I had already done ; the time, therefore, in due course 
arrived when I should have been glad to retire from a life of excitement : 
but, such is the nature of events, such the secret will of the Most Just, 
the circumstances which in my temerity I had invoked, were to react upon 
me; their consequences were to rebound with overwhelming force; no 
pone was yet to be deep enough to avert the retributive justice of my 
ate. 
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Cuapter XY. 


We had sat up late that very night employed in talking about the 
printer, and in marvelling at his hapless lot, when suddenly a domestic 
entered the room and said that the Lady Trivulzio was seized with death. 
We hastened to her chamber, and, sad to witness, found her already dead. 
Not willing, however, to believe that the awful sight which smote our 
sorrowing eyes was real, we dismissed a servant to Volterra to summon 
Volta the physician. 

The man of knowledge came, but was unable to administer ; and the 
day of the funeral came, when the loved remains of her whose end had 
been so sudden were placed within the vault of the village church by my 
mother’s side. On the morning following, as I stood near the window, 
the figure of one now more distasteful than ever to me, was visible on the 
lawn: it was Scoronconcolo, who, on seeing me, approached the room 
where I was. Adora was also there, but her presence did not deter the 
monster from addressing me at the open casement. Ere I had time to 
bid him begone, he demanded money of me for having, as he said, lured 
Thanatos into the church vault, and there left him to perish ; a proceeding 
which he justified as necessary, since the idiot had burst from his asylum 
with threats against all who had befriended him ! 

While I wasted the moments in listening, and expressing indignation 
at the wicked deed, Adora rushed from the room, and crossed the park 
to the village with the fleetness of charity. I followed her steps; she 
had seized the keys as she crossed the hall. On arriving at the church, 
I found all the doors thrown open. Adora was in the vault, though not 
distinguishable ; silence and darkness, fit guardians of the dead, con- 
cealed her and the victim she was in quest of; and when the villagers 
brought lights, we found her, faint and pale, lying on the cold steps. 
Not far from her sat Thanatos, blinking at the candles; his raven hair 
had turned to white, and he was, apparently, a hopeless idiot. He ob- 
served no one; his composure indicated that his agony was past. 

We carried the sufferers into the cottage of old La Carita. Adora 
soon revived, but it was only to shudder, and swoon again. Thanatos 
looked about suspiciously, as he sat with his hands hanging from his 
knees before the blazing hearth; but he answered no questions, and 
heeded no one who spoke to him. Poor tenement of vice, now empty | 
I looked at his bushy hair, turned grey during the dark hours of a night, 
and at his face, thus vacant, and felt the pangs of pity. 

Adora, after a few days had passed, was in appearance well again ; 
but she had been horror-stricken; she could forget no part of what she 
had beheld. Her sleep left her; if, when worn out with watching, she 
lapsed for a few moments into rest, it was to awake rushing to the sepul- 
chre, or chill and faint on its frigid steps. ‘Thus haunted by an im- 
pression which lost nothing of its force, she at length purposely kept her 
eyes unclosed, and during the hours of night talked to me with unwonted 
freedom. She spoke sometimes of herself and of me, but oftener of the 
children, and dwelt with emphasis on their dispositions and faults. Above 
all, she enlarged on the force of habit, and the means of making it sub- 
servient in the young to a religious end. 

“ Religion is not a native of this world,” she would say, “ but finds a 
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home readily with the human heart, when the two are brought up to- 
gether ; for both have an infancy. If they meet in late years for the first 
time, they seldom unite; they have not learned, by daily training, to 
give way to each other; the ascendancy of the better has not been 

ined; they want the early friendship, the remembrance of a divine 
past. Of all good things, a holy childhood is the most rare, the most 
delightful to reflect on. Do not you feel it? It is true,” she continued, 
with the same unbiassed speech, “that your own habits were not well 
directed, and that religion was put before you in a priestly mask; but 
you know how sad has been your fate, possessing a mind so vast, so 
active, and left uncautioned how best to control the vain desire, or to 
direct the vague aspiration. You will reach the most perfect holiness at 


‘last ; you have long seen it before you as your goal; would you not 


rather have regarded it as inseparable from an early dawn? You feel 
it profoundly; would that I could have lived to witness its completion in 
your breast—its triumph over earthly schemes!” 

Then, after a brief interval, she would resume a portion of the same 
subject. 

“It is not difficult to know what is right, or, when known, to express 
it,” said Adora; “but to do right, reqmres the habit; that alone can 
make wisdom and action one; for the divine and human will struggle 
for supremacy in us all.” 

After thus exciting me to the highest, by discourse so new and beau- 
tiful, Adora would drop into sleep without awaiting my reply, leaving 
me to meditate in darkness. She then would start up as if alarmed, and 
recovering self-possession, would again pursue her subject as if she had 
not ceased speaking on it. 

“ An instance,” she said, “occurs to me of the happy influence of 
habit. When I give anything to Orazio, I give the same to his sister 
Angelina; and to be the bearer of my present to her, is among his 
greatest pleasures. But, one day, being alone with him in the garden, | 
gathered a small cluster of grapes from the vine, and held it towards 
him ; after a few minutes, seeing how pleased he had been, I took a 
second cluster for him off the stem. He held it up between his little 
fingers, his eyes gleaming with inimitable lustre, and exclaimed, ‘ This 
is for Angelina!’ ” 

Again Adora slept, soon to awake as before and address me in my vigil; 
for I could now seldom close my eyelids. 

**] should wish,” said she, “to have our beloved children devoted to 
the service of the Most High. To consecrate them thus may be a task 
of much difficulty, and by most it would be deemed an uncalled-for sacri- 
fice. It must seem hard even to minds only in a slight degree worldly, to 
dedicate an heir of princely honours and domains to the service of the 
Almighty, which the meanest can perform ; yet how little is the world 
our own, and how fleeting is renown! Still I have no right to say too 
much on this subject; you are the father, and will judge aright.” With 
these words she was asleep again. 

Conversations like these, running at intervals through the stillness 
of the night, renewed the depression which I had so freshly laboured 
under, Autumn was still present in its magnificent decay—a season 
unexhilirating to a sombre mind; the printer’s influence, with the sound 
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of his cough, and the large sickliness of his eye was upon me; so like- 
wise was the new aspect of Thanatos in his altered phase of being. Dim 
but portentous warnings to beware the treachery of Scoronconcolo, whom 
I had now cast off, hovered about and often weighed upon my spirits ; 
above all, and from the distance of time, came a dread, smiting, as 
Adora’s words had smitten, my inmost heart, and sinking me_ into 
melancholy out of which I could make no effort to escape. 

Then, what astonished and dismayed me, was to find that Adora, 
who had watched me narrowly when I had been in these states of mind 
before, was unconscious of my perilous condition: she had formerly 
gone with me to the coast or to the city, and had called in aid every 
means at her disposal to cheer me; now she saw not my woful dis- 
temper, as if, herself drawing nigh to another world, she could take no 
cognisance of this or its affairs. 

In my panic, I called for Volta the physician, and placed Adora under 
his care. He thought seriously of what he heard and saw ; there was 
no bodily disease, but the life itself had received a shock too powerful to 
be rectified—unless by time. 





HURRY SKURRY. 
A TALE OF MY LODGINGS. 


I. 


Yes, even now, after the lapse of many years, how does each feature 
of my bachelor’s apartments at Mrs. M‘Fleecim’s arise to my recollec- 
tion. 

There, in the first place, is the asthmatic servant-girl, whom I see even 
now, as she was wont to present herself at the summons of my bell, on 
a Saturday night—on which night, at twelve o’clock precisely, after the 
street-stairs are washed down, the progressive state of dirtying which 
has been going on during the week, reaches a climax ; for to-morrow is 
Sunday, and there will be a wash—if it is her “day out,” and not my 
landlady’s—a thorough and complete wash; otherwise partial, but still a 
great deal better than none. Then there was my landlady herself, an in- 
valuable woman ; if she had a weakness, indeed, it was one in which poets 
and statesmen have participated; so let it pass. Then there are my 
lodgings themselves, haunted by a smell issuing from the lower regions, 
as of the perpetual making of broth. 

Again, when, as the poet finely expresses it, I take a look “ through 
the dark postern of time long elapsed,” vision is lost in a far-stretchgg 
vista of tough beefsteaks and sinewy chops—garnished with ‘bits of 
cinder from the kitchen fire, and presented on a plate having a singularly 
accurate impression of a human thumb on each side of it, done in black ; 
each and all of these shadows of the past are linked to memory by many 
a fond association. 

Dwelling upon them now, recals to me one evening in particular—why 
this evening should start out in so bold relief, 1 know not ; I only know 
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that at this moment it does so. I had been afflicted all day with a pain- 
ful, though otherwise trifling, malady—not the toothache, though a 
member of the same unpleasant family ; my landlady had just been ad- 
ministering a little sweet consolation, by telling me, as I sat groaning 
and shivering over the fire, “ uever to mind, as we must all die some- 
time,” when a ring was heard at the street-door, and my friend Pigtail 
was announced. 

Great is the sympathy, truly, which men under fifty bestow upon each 
other's aches and pains. 

Hallo, old chap! what’s wrong?” exclaimed Pigtail. 

I intimated, in bhi show, where the malady lay ; in return for which 
piece of information I received a punch in the ribs, which, if it be 
true as the homeopathists say, that simelia similibus curantur, ought to 
have effected a cure upon the spot. Then Mr. Pigtail, who had never 
been ill in his life, and, consequently, had no belief in any ailment except 
“ seediness,” laughed immoderately at my exquisite humour in saying 
that I was unwell. 

“ However,” said I, “as I am in a first-rate listening humour to-night, 
I hope you have not forgotten to bring your manuscript along with you, 
which you wanted to read to me?” 

“* What was that again ?” said Pigtail, affecting to undervalue his own 
performance, so far as to have forgotten its existence. 

“The one you could not get published, you know,” said I, by way of 
refreshing his memory. The charitable ack! te will, however, bear in view 
that my sides were still aching. 

“Oh, that old thing! I’m not sure whether it is in my great-coat 

ket, or not.”’ 

“T should not be surprised if you did find it there,” said I, “if you 
look carefully.” 

The manuscript was there, and having exculpated himself from the sin 
of authorship, by stating that the following true tale was compiled from 
the original documents in his possession, one evening when he did not 
know how to kill time, and that the merest accident had saved it from the 
back of the fire, Mr. Pigtail, laying aside his pipe, read as follows : 

Mr. Scrimpit, the lawyer, sat. by the side of the fire in what he called 
his easy-chair. Most other people, to be sure, would have been of opinion 
that this chair was very far from easy, inasmuch as its seat was hard, and 
its back perpendicular ; however, that matters not to the story, and lL 
merely mention it in order to show, that whatever Mr. Scrimpit’s other 
faults might be, he had not that of pampering himself, and of indulging 
in luxurious ease. 

Mr. Scrimpit, then, sat in his chair—which the reader may consider easy 
or not, according to the data he has to go by—a single tallow candle by 
his side rendered darkness visible throughout a somewhat spacious 
business-room, around which was proudly ranged a score or two of green 
boxes, bearing upon them sometimes the initials of clients, and sometimes 
the name at full length, according as the said client happened to be a 
baronet or a greengrocer; there, in that corner, and towering to the ceil- 
ing, rose a large mountain of ledgers, bound in russia, the tout ensemble 


bearing proud record of the extensive legal business carried on by Mr. 
Scrimpit. 
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Besides the before-mentioned green boxes, however, which were ran 
in stands round the room, there was another one, crammed, to all appear- 
ance, as full as an alderman after a lord mayor's banquet. This apoplec- 
tic-looking box stood on the table beside Mr. Scrimpit, and on it was 
painted in large letters, “‘ Smithgrove, No. 2 ;” and the papers in this box 
was Mr. Scrimpit at present examining. 

The contemplation seemed to afford him infinite satisfaction ; and as 
he drew forth one bit of stamped paper after another, the grin on his face 
grew broader and broader, till at last he could no longer contain himself — 
not that he laughed—by no means ; but he chuckled, and rubbed his hands, 
and snuffed the candle, and poked the fire extravagantly, and then seemed 
unable to continue his occupation from pure delight. 

‘“‘Smithgrove,” muttered he to himself—* Smithgrove was bought by 
old Smith from Sir John Spendfast for seventy thousand pounds, and it 
is worth eighty now, if it is worth a penny; then we have here East 
India Stock, Bank ditto, Consols, Three per Cents.—as I’m a sinner, the 
old lady must be worth a hundred and thirty thousand, at the smallest 
estimate.” Here Mr. Scrimpit seemed to be lost in astonished delight, as 
he slowly repeated to himself the words, “one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand pounds.” 

Mr. Scrimpit’s meditations were here interrupted by the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs upon the pavement, followed by a sharp pull at his bell. A 
pauting messenger is ushered in, at whose dest words Mr. Scrimpit seizes 
his hat, and in the twinkling of an eye is seated inside of that carriage 
which is waiting for him at the door; and in two or three more twinkles 
the carriage has stopped at the door of a spacious mansion, around which 
reigns stilland solemn silence. The hall-door starts open, as if by magic, 
and Mr. Scrimpit is ushered along a dimly-lighted passage, and up a stair- 
case, where another door opens mysteriously, and he is ushered into a 
chamber, which was lighted by neither lamp nor candle ; darkness being 
only partially dispelled by the ruddy glow of a fire, which would start fit- 
fully into a Se making the shiokewe of objects in the room seem like 
gigantic phantoms disporting themselves through the sick chamber. A 
tea-kettle was singing in a low and melancholy tone by the side of the 
fire, while tables, covered with tumblers, wine-glasses, and phials, were 
scattered promiscuously about the room, on whose tenant it seemed that 
the Angel of Death had already set his mark. 

But this is not about to be a gloomy tale, good reader, and I am not 
about to harrow thy feelings, as I could so easily do, with a description 
of a death-bed ; therefore, here, for the present, I leave Mr. Scrimpit, 
availing myself of the pause to put thee in possession of the following 
pieces of matter-of-fact : 

The late John Smith, of Smithgrove, Esq., began life in the ey 
of a leather-currier. He early showed indications of being one of that 
fortunate class of men destined, in course of time, to achieve the summit 
of their aspirations. Yes, happy man! all his friends, triumphing in the 
prospect of his future greatness, confidently predicted that John Smith 
would die rich—or, to use their own metaphorical language, after he had 
become rich, old John would cut up fat. 

When John was yet a little boy, spinning his top, did any kind- 
hearted relative bestow twopence upon him on a market-day, it was his 
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delight, instead of throwing away the coin, as any foolish boy would have 
done, upon marbles or ¢ofy—it was his delight, I say, to drop his two- 
pence into a tin box, with a slit at the top of it, where, by-and-by, two- 
pences grew into bright shillings, which John used to take out of his box 
and show to his dazzled schoolfellows, who straightway paid court to him; 
but it was of no avail, for John argued to himself, that gratitude for 
favours to come was stronger than for favours bestowed, so he put back 
his bright shillings into their tin-box, and thought with rapture how much 
there would be there in six months. In all this, John gave glorious pro- 
mise of future greatness. 

By-and-by, he rose from an apprentice in the leather-currying 
business to be a junior partner; having prevented the bankruptey of the 
concern by means of his savings, which he had boldly advanced when no 
other loan was to be got; for John Smith was a genius in his way, and, 
had fortune placed him in the camp instead of at the ledger, it is probable 
he would there have become equally distinguished. 

In return for his timely advance, John, then a young man of about 
eight-and-twenty, was raised from a clerk to junior partner, which gave 
him an income of about 300/. a year ; and at this stage of matters he 
married ; in taking which important step, he did not depart from the 
prudence and caution which had hitherto characterised him. His bride, 
if neither young nor pretty, had the much more substantial advantage of 
a good balance in the bank, or, as John expressed it (having borrowed the 
expression from a nautical friend), she would be able “to pay her own 
mess.” But, above all things, and what John had fallen in love with her 
for, her abhorrence of “ downright wastery ” almost surpassed his own. 
Once, when dining with her father, John had observed that she ate cheese 
without the previous extravagance of paring it; and from that moment 
the tender passion took possession of his heart. 

The swain proposed, and the nymph was not coy. They were married, 
and a great affair the marriage was; there was no wine at it, to be sure, 
except “ ginger,” but the crowd of boys that cheered John and his blushing 
bride, as they stepped into their carriage, was the largest and dirtiest ever 
assembled in the streets of B——- ‘Then these two sensible lovers, in- 
stead of trifling away the fleeting hours of life, as silly lovers are wont to 
do during the honeymoon, bore in mind, or, at least, acted upon the’assur- 
ance of the Latin poet who tells us, that to mingle the sweet with the 
useful is to carry every point; that is to say, they flirted when they went 
together to the market of a morning, or languished over their household 
accounts. 

Time passed on, and John prospered in the world more and more; he made 
good use of his wife’s capital, and, from junior partner, he had at length 
rose to be senior, and, at last, sole proprietor of the concern. He bought 
a large property in his native county—Spendfast Hall, which he purchased 
from the trustees of Sir John Spendfast, Bart., for the sum of seventy thou- 
sand pounds. John changed the name to Smithgrove ; and he then began to 
regard himself as a very prodigiously great man indeed. Often, when a 
boy, had he roamed through the woods that surrounded the proud man- 
sion, in terror of gamekeepers and spring-guns, and thought to himself 
what a grand thing it must be to be a rich man, and to have a fine pro- 
perty, and to keep everybody else out of it ; and now his day-dreams of 
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ambition were realised—he was a rich man, a very rich man, and he had 
a fine property, and kept everybody else out of it. 

There was no end of magnificence. John Smith began to be talked of 
as a fit man to represent the burgh: the burgh did not want a flash 
speaker, it did not want a member who would die on the floor of the 
house, or who would even think it requisite to make periodic mention of 
his intentions in that way; no, what the burgh wanted, was a plain work- 
ing man of business, that would look after the interests of the burgh; 
and where could a better man be found than in plain John Smith, the 
leather-currier—one of themselves, as the shoemaker remarked. 

Well, the day of the election arrived; and that portion of humanity, 
which had once been designated by the name of Mr. John Smith, was 
henceforth, it seemed, to be known to the world as John Snyth, of Smith- 
grove, Esquire, M.P. 

But a change, mighty and sudden, was on the wing; for in one week 
from the date of his election, John Smith, Esq., M.P., was dead. 

At a great banquet given to his constituents after the election, he 
caught a cold, which brought on inflammation of the windpipe; and in 
spite of doctors, John Smith fulfilled the prediction of his friends, by 
dying arich man. A handsome marble slab, in the church of B——, 
still commemorates his many public and private virtues. 

There being no family, Mrs. Smith was, by her husband's will, left his 
sole heir, and with absolute disposal of the property, with the exception of 
about twenty thousand pounds; the residue amounting to nearly a hundred 
thousand. 

She was not, as has been stated, a handsome woman, and she was now 
turned sixty; but notwithstanding this unpropitious state of matters, such 
was the strange fascination about this lady, that offers of marriage were 
by no means wanting, and within a twelvemonth from her husband’s 
death, Mrs. Smith had refused no fewer than five luckless suitors —to wit, 
two eligible middle-aged attorneys, and three perspiring gentlemen in 
white chokers, 

The three latter gentlemen consoled themselves with saying that Mrs. 
Smith was a worldling, who cared for nothing but filthy lucre; but they 
were under a mistake, for she had a nephew on whom she doted. Why she 
doted on this nephew, was difficult to say, for he paid her no more atten- 
tion and respect than if she had not had five thousand a year; on the 
contrary, Mr. Hurry Skurry had a trick of putting his feet and head upon 
damask sofa-covers, that would have been trying to many a less precise 
woman than Mrs. Smith, But he had an eccentricity in his character, 
compared with which his habit of soiling sofa-covers sank into insignifi- 
cance ; that is, he never was known to keep an engagement in his life. 
It was in vain that his aunt asked him to hanes an hour before 
the proper time, and in vain that guests in general were often kept wait- 
ing till the beef was done to a stick ; Mr. Skurry either did not make his 
appearance till dessert was on the table, or else did not come at all, 
which was more generally the case. 

Often did Mrs. Smith declare, to the delight of her other relatives, 
that she never would ask that boy back to her house again. But when 
he came tumbling in unexpectedly about midnight, a day or two afterwards, 
he was always again received with favour, to the disgust of the relatives, who 
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thought Mrs. Smith's attachment to her nephew little short of a mono- 
mania. How devoutly did they wish that Mr. Skurry might become 
even more irregular in his ways than he now was: surely the old lady 
would not stand much more of that sort of nonsense. But there never 
was falser reasoning in the world than that upon which this conclu- 
sion was come to; for to those who are resem by ease and luxury, 
any person or thing that can only be the source of the little anxiety or 
excitement to them, however they may publicly growl at it, depend upon 
it they will never part with while they can help. 

Notwithstanding this, however, matters did at last seem to have 
reached a climax; and the matter fell out in this wise: 

Mrs. Smith, among other schemes for her nephew’s benefit, had devised 
that of getting him married to a rich wife. Who the fortunate lady was 
to be on whom she was to bestow her nephew, she hesitated for some 
time, but at last she fixed upon Miss Laurie. 

Miss Laurie was, as the sagacious reader will have conjectured, a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Laurie. As regards her appearance, she was, 
on the whole, pretty (of course), having, I have reason to believe, blue 
eyes and an aquiline nose (I am resolved to mention her nose, though 
that unfortunate feature is generally skipped over)—I say again, then, 
that she had an aquiline nose, and a small mouth; her hands, I am also 
credibly informed, were small and white, and that she did not wear 
her gown longer than fashion absolutely required. In addition to all 
these advantages, Miss Laurie was possessed of a good temper, a fair 
share of understanding, and ten thousand pounds; so that, I think, 
whatever the reader may do, that Mr. Hurry Skurry might view himself 
in the light of a lucky dog, in thus having an opportunity given him of 
winning the young affections of Miss Wilhelmina Laurie. 

“ Now, Hurry,” said Mrs. Smith to her nephew, one morning when 
she had succeeded in nabbing him—* now, Hurry, you promise to dine 
with me to-day, at five ; and there is to be no one to meet you but Willie 
Laurie. I’ve asked Willie on purpose; and if you don’t come, it’s as sure 
as death I’ll never speak to you again.” 

**T won't fail you, ma’am. But what sort of brick is Willie?” 

“ Brick! What d’ye mean by that, boy ?” 

“ T mean, what sort of cove is he ?”’ 

“ Cove ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; what sort of fellow is he? Can he smoke, and that 
sort of thing ?” 

“ Fellow !—smoke! Why, you goose, it’s a young lady you are to 
meet.” 

*« The d—I it is! What a rum name for a girl! However, I won't 
fail you, ma‘am.” 


II. 


Ir is five o'clock, and Mrs. Smith and Miss Wilhelmina Laurie are 
seated in the drawing-room, close beside the fire, for it is desperately 
cold weather in the month of March. The former is very restless and 
fidgety, looking every minute alternately at her watch and down the 
avenue, which the drawing-room window commands a prospect of. 


** No appearance of that boy yet, Willie,” she said, at length. 
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“I think we had better not wait much longer,” replied Miss Laurie. 
Ten minutes then elapsed in silence, during which no Mr. Sku 
made his appearance; and now Mrs. Smith got absolutely blue in the 

face with rage. She rang the bell furiously. 

“ Bring dinner—impertinent dog !” 

“ Ma’am!”’ said John, who was used to civility. 

‘It’s not you, John; it’s that boy.” 

At this stage of matters, Mrs. Smith cast one last hopeless and furious 

lance out at the window, when what was her delight to perceive a 
Rt in a shaggy great-coat, marvellously like her nephew, walking at 
a furious pace up the avenue. In an instant he is in the house, making 
panting apologies for his misdemeanour. 

“ The fact is, you see, ma'am, I was shooting 

“ Well, never mind, Hurry,” said the old lady, her good-humour more 
than restored—* never mind, you young dog; get away up-stairs, and 
put off ay great coat. You'll find Miss Laurie and me in the dining- 
room when you come down.” . 

Mrs. Smith and Miss Laurie took their seats at the table, and sou 
having made its appearance, Mrs. Smith said grace, in order that they 
might be all ready to begin, whenever Mr. Skurry should make his 
appearance. 

“ What can be keeping that boy now?” said Mrs, Smith, after the 
lapse of about five minutes; ‘ the soup will be cold.” 

A pause of about other five minutes; at the end of which time Mrs. 
Smith can stand it no longer, but orders the servant to go up-stairs, and 
let Mr. Skurry know that the soup is getting cold. 

Presently, down rushes the servant, with a face of awful gloom. 

“‘ What's the matter ?” screams the old lady ; *‘ has Mr. Skurry fainted ? 
—quick—brandy—Mary—John—hartshorn—brandy !” 

“No, no, ma’am, that’s not it of 

“ What is it, then ?—Can’t you speak ?” 

“Oh, ma’am! oh, ma’am! I’m afraid poor Mr. Skurry 
in his mind, do you think ?” 

“ The girl has gone mad,” said Mrs. Smith, calmly, and feeling much 
relieved. ‘ John, tell Mr. Skurry.” 

Now, John was a matter-of-fact Scotchman, and he presently made 
his appearance, and stated it as an unquestionable fact, ‘that Maister 
Skurry was na there.” 

“ Not there?” shouted Mrs. Smith. 

‘“‘ Naw, mem, he’s made away wi’ his-sel’.” 

“ Suicide!” shrieked Mrs. Smith, growing ghastly pale, and rushing 
wildly up-stairs to the bedroom, where she expec no doubt, to see 
her nephew suspended from the wall of the room, with a pocket-hand- 
kerchief round his gullet. 

No such ghastly object, however, met her view; on the contrary, the 
room was simply empty. ‘ Where could that boy have gone to?” Mrs. 
Smith had a cloudy recollection of having read, in her youth, of a lady, 
who, in a sportive humour, buried herself alive in an oak chest—was it 
possible tiat poor Skurry might now be gasping for breath in an apple- 
chest—might even now be choking among the Ripstone pippins up in 
ths garret. 
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Soon the whole establishment at Smithgrove is turned topsy-turvy. 
Mrs. Smith herself, having searched all the apple-chests, was now scru- 
tinising the beer-barrels, under the firm conviction that she should see a 
pair of heels sticking out of some one or other of them; while John, 


again, was ng a fishpond, a quarter of a mile broad, by means of 
a minnow-vet thrown from the edge, to the no small annoyance of the 
perch and the pike. 


Evening set in dark and gusty, and mystery still wrapped the fate of 
the unfortunate Mr. Skurry ; and a mystery it might have remained to 
this day, had it not happened that the gardener, returning from his 
labours, chanced to pick up on the door-step a small scrap of paper, 
which, on inspection, proved to be folded up, and addressed in pencil to 
Mrs. Smith; and this document, having been duly delivered to the lady 
of the house, ran as follows: 


‘Dear Aunt,—I have unfortunately come in a shooting-jacket, with a 
hole in the elbow.—I have gone home for a coat, and will be back in five 
minutes. ** Your affectionate nephew, 

“HH. Skurry.” 


Well, it was a comfort to know that he was alive, at all events ; but 
there were two remarkable points connected with this epistle: in the first 
pisces what could have made him select the door-steps as a place to leave 

is letter? and, secondly, that Mr. Skurry never came back at all. 

As to the former point, it has never been clearly explained; but his 
friends have supposed, judging from his usual habits of mind, that Mr. 
Skurry, after writing it, had considered the necessity of getting it de- 
livered as a point of minor importance, and that he had just carried it out 
of the house along with him, and that it had accidentally fallen from his 
hand on the spot where it was found. 

The cause of the young gentleman’s non-reappearance was cleared up 
more conclusively, it turning out that he had seriously intended to come 
back, but on the road he had met a friend bound for Paris, who had given 
so mage J a description of the gaieties of that city, that he had prevailed 
on Mr. Skurry to change his mind on the spot, and set out with him for 
the continent; there was a trifling objection raised, to be sure, on the 
ground of there being only one set of shirts and coats between them, but 
this was easily overruled. 

Mrs. Smith had fairly set her heart upon this marriage, and she never 
thoroughly recovered the shock which her feelings sustained in being thus 
disappointed. She vowed that she never would speak to her nephew 
again ; she had often made this vow before, and as often broken it; this 
time, however, she did keep it, and she never did speak to her nephew 
again, insomuch as she took ill and died about three months after the 
event above narrated, her nephew not having then returned from the 
continent. 
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THE JOCKEY’S SONG. 
BY G. W. THORNBURY, AUTHOR OF “ BALLADS OF THE NEW WORLD.” 


His eye, which scornfully glisters like fire, 
Shows his hot courage and his high desire. 
HAKSPEARE's Venus and Adonis. 


TuEre’s the saddling-bell ringing, ’tis a death peal for some; 
Bring old Galloper out, and come, jockey lad, come. 

There’s devil about him, there’s fire in his eye; 

Where’s there’s blood in the “ cretur” the courage runs high. 


Draw his clothes gently off; ’gad, see the thing shine— 
No rose-leaf is softer, no satin so fine; 

See the veins, how they branch on the dark glossy skin— 
Good signs of the pluck and the mettle within. 


And the trainer and backer look on him the while, 

As you would on a child, with a pat and a smile; 

pe the horse knows to-day he must prove himself best, 
As well as I know the sun sets in the west. 


Bring him on through the crowd, while the wrappers I doff; 
Though sleek as a nag when its clothing’s thrown off, 

Ere an hour has gone past, in a ditch I may lie, 

And this broken-backed jade by his rider may die. 


They are clearing the course, give a leg, with a bound, 
Pull that girth a bit tighter, I mustn’t to ground. _ 
We had need of firm seat when we fly through the air: 
’Gad the people are thronging around like a fair. 


‘More power to yer elbow.”—* Good luck t’ye, Jack; 
Success to yer name, and I wish you well back.” 

The bell has done ringing, for a breathing I'll start; 
There’s time for a warming before the boys part. 


“ Hurrah for Stripe Jacket!”—“ My whip there, my spur; 
’Tis as sharp as the spike of that wild prickled bur.” 
They’re coming—good fellows as ever strode horse; 

The pale autumn sun shineth bright on the course. 


“ Hallo, Jack, boy!”—“ Hey, Nat, there.”—Ah! Scott, man, there’s fun 
In hand for some three of us ere we have done. 

We start all together, but I'll bet thee a crown 

Ere that swinger is past there'll be half of us down. 


“T shall win in a canter,—I’ll bet you a five 
I'll be neck with the bay,” ay, tush, man alive. 
A drop of the flask ere we start, is the thing 
To keep up the glow on the top of the skin. 


The starter, lads, comes with his Ve & CATO; | 
How deep is his voice, with his, “ All ready, there 
Light hand on the bridle, bold eye, and foot steady, m 
Loud the chorus responsive, “ We're ready—ay, ready. 


There’s a rasping good fence, and a slapping wide brook, 
And a bullfinch, a leap that, I swear by the book, 

Will take all the blood.—There’s a start—clear the way! 
They’re off—God be with mean oy’re off—they’re away. 
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THE JOCKEY'S SONG. 


Bound, swift as the roe-deer, my brown one, my pride! 
Put your feet down together, make sure of your stride. 
I'll stick to your back as the rattler you clear;— 
Hurrah! here it comes, and not one jockey near. 


Well done! without clipping, no wild deer could fly 
So sure or so swift, nor so true, nor so high. 

No wild deer, though winged by the cry of the hound, 
Such a rasper as that could have cleared at a bound. 


There are hoofs sounding hollow not far from my back ; 
Blue cap and the chestnut are now fast on our track. 
He is u ere’s another, and one far behind,— 

To catch us, he need borrow speed from the wind. 


There’s the burst that leads on to the rail and the brook; 
Drive fast without thought, without word, without look. 
One bound and we're over, and I hear the hurrah 

Grow faint, like a sound that comes borne from afar. 


One’s down, and the jock a good spinner is thrown: 

’Tis Nat, and the fellow is not left alone; 

And the third scrambles through on the bright chestnut horse; 
But the fourth has turned tail, and has swerved from the course. 


He has pass’d me—confusion!—upon him I gain, 

Drive the spur, ply the whip fast, and slacken the rein. 
Old Galloper’s come of good birth and kin, 

But the foam from his mouth falls like snow on his skin. 


We charge three at the fence, Yellow Jacket is hurled 
Like a stone from a sling, from his saddle he’s whirled. 
With a thigh-bone all splintered he crawls from the track ; 
We've no time to speak comfort, and no time to look back. 


We charge three at the fence, the black mare’s gone lame, 
With a thundering crash on the hurdle she came; 

Poor cripple! scarce fit for the bone-knacker’s yard, 

She limps from the race-course—for ever she’s marred. 


They tail off, and we two are sharp at it again, 

And he’s straining each sinew, and muscle, and vein. 
But I'll wait on him now, ‘long the flat, up the hill; 
I pass him—the beggar! he gains on me still. 


I can hear from the stand the glad thousands that cheer; 

Once over that fence, and the winning-post’s near. 

“ Here they come!” “ Here they are!” and away they are gone ; 
We fly over the fence, past the thick of the throng. 


Ply the whip, drive the spur, lean forward, my lad, 

With wild staring eye, like a fellow’s that’s mad. 

Neck and neck—one stride further, and, hurrah! it is done: 
“ He will win,” he is winning—and Old Galloper’s won. 


There is waving of hats, and a roar they give out, 
As they rise to a man, with a heart-thrilling shout; 
I — Old Galloper as I leapt to the ground, 

I felt giddy with joy at the echo around. 

There is foam on his skin, on my spur there is blood, 
But his wind is as sure, and his mettle as good, 


And his eye is as ht, and his courage as stout, 
As when wing’d at the starting by one bursting shout. 
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THE CONFEDERATES; OR, THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 
PARMA. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
CuaptTer XLV. 


Tue aged verger of St. Giles’s church, in the little town of Tener- 
monde, was about to ring the vesper bell. He had already unclosed the 
door of the church, and was peering from it to ascertain if any neigh- 
bour were passing by, when a young man, advancing towards it, attracted 
his attention. Though dressed in the quietest manner, the stamp of the 
cavalier was visible on his person; but the verger became convinced, at 
the very first glance, that he was a Spaniard. 

Now, for this nation the old Fleming entertained not one particle of 
sympathy. He used to say that, without them, there would have been 
no Gueux and no persecutions; that the presence of strangers in states, 
as well as in families, produced confusion and misunderstanding ; and 
that nations, as well as individuals, were always happiest when left’ to 
themselves. 

This was all the honest verger knew about politics; to this principle 
he clung with all the tenacity of his advanced age; and this, doubtless, 
was the reason why, on perceiving that the youth in question was about 
to enter the dat, he turned on his heel, and hurried away as fast as 
his stiff limbs would permit. The rapid step of youth, however, soon 
overtook him. vo é 

“Tell me, m man,” said the young stranger, “‘is your bel 
very high? Is ee think the view from 0 tate be admirable.” as 

he old man replied by the question, 

“ You'll be a stranger in these parts?” 


“TI am—but I am not desirous of remaining 80; and mean, in my 
journey through this country, to visit whatever is worthy of observation. 
I presume, from the tower of your church one might obtain a glimpse 
of the many towns that surround Tenermonde ?” 

“Oh, if that’s all you want,” said the verger, y, “just step over to 
the cathedral ; the view from the top is much finer—indeed, as a body 
may say, it’s quite a different sort of thing.”’ 

** Which means to say, my good friend, that you are not willing to do 
me the honours of St. Giles. Well, I don’t mind on whom I bestow a 
gold piece,—whether it be the verger of one church or of another, it is 
pretty much the same to wor beni 

ow, the verger of St. Giles, thou atriotic, was poor and greedy. 
It was by no wena the same to him rib a gold piece fell ; and soften- 
ing his manner a little, and overcoming in some degree his reluctance to 
serve a Spaniard, he said, in as gracious a tone as he could assume, 

“ If you please to mount with me, you will be able to judge for your- 
self; and then, by going to Our Lady's, you may compare, and see which 
view you like best.” ’ 
mate choosing to notice the a — of his yk guide, 

0 stran repared to ascend the tedious flight ; 
beving renshead che parapet, which was of no mean altitude, he looked in 
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all directions with an inquiring glance. But although on a clear day 
the spires of Ghent, Antwerp, Mecklin, Brussels, and Hulst, were dis- 
tinctly visible, now that the haze of autumn was fast spreading over the 
country, there was nothing in the expanse around to attract the eye ; 
and the old man smiled with glee at his having secured the gold piece 
so cheaply, as he saw the stranger turn to all points of the compass, in 
the vain hope, as he thought, of catching a glimpse of what he well knew 
to be invisible. He peered into the youth’s face, with the malicious in- 
tent to trace in it the expression of disappointment which he made sure 
of its exhibiting. What, then, was his astonishment, when his eye en- 
countered in the physiognomy of his visitor evident marks of the deepest 
interest, as he gazed on the various long lines of roads which his situation 
commanded. He looked in vain in the same direction, to discover any- 
thing that might justify the stranger’s curiosity ; and was revolving in 
his own mind the best way of extracting from him some information as 
to the object of his attention, when that person suddenly relieved his 
curiosity, evidently without having noticed, or even suspected it. 

“ You have many travellers on the road to-day,” said he, with a pecu- 
liar smile, pointing to the several roads in turn; but what had attracted 
the keen glance of youth, escaped completely the dim sight of age. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, after vainly straining his eyeballs to obtain a 
glimpse of the objects to which his companion pointed with outstretched 
hand, ‘we have mostly people passing to and fro; the inns are always 
full, and no wonder—we are in the midst of everything, as a body may 
say, and innkeeping is a good trade down here: I had a chance in my 
younger days of being an innkeeper myself. But what is your worship 
straining your eyes after ?’’ exclaimed the garrulous old man, stopping 
suddenly, on perceiving that he was not listened to. “ Surely you have 
not come all the way from Spain to stand bewitched at the sight of a 
few horsemen on the road ?” 

But even the point of this observation was lost on the abstracted 
stranger, who continued intently gazing on the very objects of which the 
verger spoke so lightly. There was, indeed, one peculiarity about the 
travellers that would, doubtless, have arrested the attention of his aged 
companion, had he been able to distinguish them. Not only on each 
high-road that from different directions conducted to Tenermonde, but 
even on all the by-paths that intersected or led to them, were scattered 
riders, either advancing singly, or in parties of two or three at the ut- 
most, mounted on horses of very inferior breed, and habited, so far as 
the eye could discern at that distance, in vestments of that neutral kind, 
which baffled conjecture as to their real station in life. Still, many of 
them had a military seat; and, in spite of the inferiority of the brutes 
they bestrode, all rode with a grace and ease that seemed to indicate men 
accustomed to better steeds. 

As the eye of the stranger rapidly moved in every direction, the same 
peculiar smile passed over his lips. Long did he watch their progress to- 
wards the town, and anxiously did he turn from group to group, as if there 
were one which he would particularly single out from the rest. In vain 
did the old verger warn him that it was time to ring the bells, and that he 
really could not permit him to tarry any longer. The young man was deaf 
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to all his observations ; and as the horsemen rapidly neared the town, he 
flew from point to point with the eagerness of a child. 

At last he joyfully exclaimed, as if in answer to his own thoughts, 
“Yes, that’s he—I am not mistaken—and, as I thought, by the only 
road along which he might not be expected to pass. There, my 
man ;” and hastily flinging the promised piece of gold to the verger, he 
flew by him with the rapidity of lightning, and as quickly descended the 
stairs. 

“ That man is either mad or bent on mischief,” muttered the old man, 
gazing after him ; “ however, this is true gold.” 

In the mean time the stranger had reached the street, and now walked 
so swiftly onward that it would have been difficult for more active limbs 
than those of his late companion to keep up with him. On nearing the 
gate, he stopped, and watched the advance of one of the travellers who 
was now entering the town. 

This person was entirely dressed after the German fashion. Instead 
of the velvet bonnet then generally worn, a large slouched beaver, from 
which drooped a few dark-coloured feathers, fastened under the chin with 
a broad band, almost obscured the features, and together with a large 
riding-cloak, completely enveloping the form, and rendering its outline 
indistinguishable, clearly intimated the wearer's desire to conceal his 
person from observation. A single attendant followed, as carefully 
mufied as his master. 

Not far from the gate stood an inn of mean appearance, which, unlike 
most of those in the place, did not seem much frequented, nor in 
any way calculated for the reception of persons of the better class ; 
still several of the travellers we have mentioned had dropped in, one after 
another, at this unpromising place of entertainment, and the horseman 
in the German costume was about to do the same, when the young 
stranger suddenly accosted him. | 

‘“‘ May I entreat one word with your highness?” said he, respectfully 
uncovering his head. 

The person thus addressed started, and even the broad-brimmed beaver 
could not conceal the expression of deep vexation and surprise that for a 
moment stole over the calm features beneath. Before answering, he cast 
a scrutinising glance at the speaker. 

“You here ?” he said, all trace of astonishment giving way to a look 
of haughty expression ; “and yet I do not remember having commanded 
the presence of Master Lopez Chievosa at this place.” 

“Certainly not, my lord,” replied the young man, whose lip curled 
with a sarcasm he dared not utter. 

The Prince of Orange observed it, however, and reddened to the brow. 

‘What, then, prompted you to come at all?” he said, in a tone of no 
mild inquiry. ‘Say, sirrah! You will find that trifling does not answer 
with me.” 

‘‘ My devotion to the interests of your highness alone impelled me; in- 
deed, had it been otherwise, I should have been far from here this day. I 
have important documents, which I thought would be the more valuable 
to your highness if speedily delivered.”’ Bh : 

“And what may these important papers be ?” inquired the prince, with 
a brow still clouded, and a lip still compressed. “ They must needs be of 
weight, to warrant your following unbidden.”’ 
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‘ They are the letters of the Spanish ambassador at the court of France 
to the regent, of which I have rifled his messenger.” 

“Say you so?” said the prince. “Step into the inn with me—the 
open street is not the place for such communications.” 

The prince dismounted, and threw his rein to his attendant. The 
cautious innkeeper welcomed his new guests with no extraordinary civili- 
ties ; but, perfectly aware of the part he had to perform, without giving 
them the trouble of uttering the request, conducted them at once 
into a small dismantled chamber, which had no communication with any 
other. 

“ Well,” said the prince, when he had allowed the footsteps of the 
landlord to die away along the passage, “deliver me these papers; and 
if they be, as you say, really authentic 

“There can be no doubt of that, my lord,” replied Chievosa. ‘‘ The 
were meant to meet no other eye but the regent’s;” and thrusting his 
hand into his vest, he drew thence a packet, which he presented with great 
formality to his august patron. 

The seals were yet unbroken ; but the prince hesitated not one moment. 
Ife had no more seruples about surprising the regent’s secrets than she 
would have felt with regard to his; but it was in vain that Chievosa en- 
deavoured to ascertain from the countenance of the reader what effect the 
contents of the letters preduced upon him. 

“ These documents are of sufficient interest,” said he at last, ‘‘ to make 
me overlook the peculiar unfitness of the time and place you have chosen 
for their delivery. I cannot, however, pause now to express my satisfac- 
tion at your having so adroitly possessed yourself of them, nor to inquire 
how you came to trace my route hither, where, being on personal and 
private business, I could have wished to remain unobserved.” 

‘“* My having seen your highness can be no matter of regret, when you 
remember my discretion and fidelity.” 

“T am willing to hope the best of both,” said the prince, “ and should 
my expectations be fulfilled, you shall have no cause to repent having 
served me. I am already deep in your debt. I shall be at Breda in a few 
days, or, if not, at Antwerp. It does not seem difficult for you at any 
time to discover my whereabouts”—these words were accompanied with 
a shrewd smile—*“and I doubt not you will be able to trace me. 
Wherever I am, endeavour to get speech of me or of my secretary, and 
you will find I shall not have forgotten this evening’s service.” 

Chievosa bowed low at these words, for he felt as assured of a princely 
remuneration as, perhaps even more so than, if King Philip had pledged 
his crown, or the Duchess of Parma her rosary. 

Aware that any poetical effusions of gratitude and loyalty would be at 
this time quite out of season, and observing already a cloud of impatience 
gathering on the prince’s brow, which the succession of horses’ hoofs clat- 
tering in the courtyard might explain, he was about to make his retreat, 
when the prince demanded where he purposed to put up that night. 

“T do not stay in this place, your highness,” answered Chievosa, with 
an air of great openness. ‘* Having performed the business that brought 
me here, I shall set off for Antwerp with all speed ; for I never willingly 
tarry long away from one who dwells there.”’ 

“Hal” said the prince, “I remember. If you are in need of my 
assistance, do not forget that I have promised it,” 
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“There is but little danger of my forgetting that, my lord,” said 
Chievosa, whose departure was no longer hindered. 

He issued from the inn in a manner that did his presence of mind much 
credit. The prince, who slowly followed, beckoned the person who had 
attended him on horseback, and whispered something in his ear. This 
man immediately advanced to Lopez, and offered to conduct him down to 
the inn-gate, fearing, as he assured him, lest he should Jose his way, if he 
did not happen to be well acquainted with the place. Chievosa took the 
hint with perfect courtesy, gravely tendered his thanks for the proffered 
service, and, thus escorted, proceeded along the passages. Here and 
there his eye might have lighted on several sober-looking gentlemen, 
carefully muffled like his guide, loitering about certain doors and places 
with a very remarkable solicitude ; but Chievosa, neither looking to the 
right nor left, passed them with what seemed a perfect unconsciousness of 
their presence. The complacency of his guide went as far as to see him 
safe without the gate, where he stood a few minutes, to assure himself 
that his charge was in no danger of veering to the right or left, and then 
returned, not forgetting to point him out, significantly, to the host and 
his family. 

“We are all here; therefore, let the gates be closed, and permit no one 
to enter.” 

These were his peremptory injunctions before reascending the stairs. 

In the mean time Chievosa, with great apparent unconcern, pursued 
his way, carefully abstaining from looking back, until a very pretty 
Tenermonde damsel happened to pass him, and afforded a plausible ex- 
cuse for turning his head. The glance was but momentary ; it lighted 
not on the maiden, however, but on the watchful countenance of the 
Prince of Orange, who appeared to be observing his movements from a 
casement. Satisfied about the course he had now to pursue, Chievosa 
took advantage of the first turning to escape observation. 

In the mean time every precaution was taken within the hostelry to 
secure it from intrusion. Many of the travellers anxiously superintended 
the fastening of the doors; the shutters of the lower windows were care- 
fully barred; the dilapidated stables were regularly garrisoned by a 
stnall division of domestics; and whilst some posted themselves in the 
courtyard, a couple occupied the gateway, and others were stationed on 
the stairs, or stood as sentinels in particular passages. The host had 
received orders on no account whatever to open his doors again that 
night; and whilst the secretaries, confidential gentlemen, and domestics, 
were thus disposed of as vedetfes, their lords assembled in a large cheer- 
less room at the back of the house, which the landlord had prepared for 
the occasion, to the best of his power, by dint of a few broken benches 
and chairs, carefully ranged round a plain deal table. The chamber 
possessed no other decoration or furniture whatever, except a common 
wooden screen, placed against the huge chimney-piece, with a view to 
concealing its blackened nakedness. This had been more than once re- 
moved, and the recess examined, as likely to afford a commodious lurking- 
hole to eavesdroppers; but being each time found empty, the screen was 
carelessly flung back into its original position. There was no other pos- 
sible hiding-place about the apartment; it was, therefore, with perfect 
confidence that the assembled gentlergen took their seats round the table, 
and entered on the business of theoment 
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All there present were of the highest order of nobility; many even 
Knights of the Golden Fleece. Among the former, were conspicuous 
Jean Sauvage Lord of Escaubéque, son of the late Grand Chancelier of 
Brabant, Fiennes Baron d’Esquadra, and Bernard de Merode; of the 
latter, the Prince of Orange, the Counts Louis of Nassau, Egmont, 
Horn, and Hoogstraaten. 

The countenances of each and all were grave; that of Egmont even 
to sadness. With the exception of Hoogstraaten, all had been present 
at the memorable banquet at the hotel of Cuylemburg ; and, certainly, 
the contrast between that meeting and the present one, must have 
occurred to every mind. It was not, however, alluded to, and the Prince 
of Orange proceeded to open the meeting. 

“Tt has at length, messires,” said he, ‘ become necessary for the nobles 
of this land to decide between their adherence to the King of Spain and 
their attachment to the interests of their country ; since the love of both 
is incompatible, and the interest of the monarch and that of his subjects, 
which ought to be as one, are, under this reign, so completely at variance. 
It has now, also, become a matter of prudence, even of self-preservation, 
to consider well the steps that are next to be taken. ‘The Confederates 
threw themselves between the regent and the outburst of popular fury, at 
a time when, excited as the people were by the daily enforcing of the 
edicts, the peace of these provinces hung by a thread. The regent was 
then without money, without troops, without any power whatever to 
oppose the mass thus recklessly irritated; yet, as the people desired 
nothing beyond the security of their lives and properties, so they were 
easily pacitied by the prospect of obtaining both through the mediation of 
the Confederates. The regent acted as might have been expected. She 
temporised, and lulled to sleep suspicion by fair promises. The people, re- 
membering how much they had been indebted to the late Queen Mary, were 
disposed to hope everything from their present regent. I foresaw better 
the result. Mark the issue! In the face of these promises, people either 
disappear mysteriously, or openly suffer for their faith. After having 
assured the Confederates, and through them the united states, that she 
would further to the uttermost their demands with the king, Madame de 
Parma writes, imploring him to grant her, not the means of appeasing, 
but those of resisting the storm that is gathering. Messires, I advance 
nothing that I cannot prove. Here are the letters of Margaret of Parma 
—not copies, but originals—which will fully develop the doublings and 
shiftings of her policy. Two noble lords—noble in every sense of the 
word—went to Spain at the regent’s desire ; nay, at her express command. 
Here are their letters - 

The prince put another heap of papers next to those of the princess, 
but no hand was stretched forward to grasp them. So eagerly were all 
eyes bent on him, so breathlessly did all present listen to his words, that 
not even a glance was thrown at them. 

‘False hopes, false promises, were also held out to them ; but when, at 
last, wearied with the fruitlessness of their efforts, they thought of re- 
turning home, they found themselves most unwarrantably detained. 
Messires, they will never return !” 

A general movement was here made, and the Count de Horn, brother 
of the Baron de Montigny, involuntarily felt for the hilt of his sword. 
The prince evidently expected an interruption, but none was made. As 
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his calm, clear voice rang through the silence of the apartment with an 
awful distinctness, to most there present it seemed as though, whilst 
speaking the dictates of his own keen foresight, he were actually reading 
the book of fate. 

“In the mean time,” he continued, ‘‘ the people, irritated by a govern- 
ment too weak to resist, too strong to yield, commit excesses which will 
afford their enemies a pretext for unextinguishable wrath—a wrath which 
will involve as well the passive spectators as the guilty actors of these 
outrages. I know that fear alone has paralysed the Protestants; that 
many of the Gueux—such as your secretary-cousin of Egmont—and all of 
us governors of provinces have done our best to punish the disturbers of 
peace ; but vain were the hopes of those who acted thus, with a view to 
conciliate Philip. Nothing will, nothing can, conciliate him but the 
attainment of his own dark purposes—and these he will achieve by any 
means, fair or foul. Nor abuse yourselves in the character of his sister. 
She now willingly ministers to his falsehoods, as she probably will, shortly, 
to his severities. Judge for yourselves. Among: her letters, here lies 
one—her last—in which, talking of the assurance she has so lately given 
to the Confederates—given under her own hand and seal—whereby she 
promises them, in the name of the king and her own, impunity for the past, 
security for the future, she begs the king to disregard all such compact, 
and entreats him to come at the head of a Spanish force to punish and 
destroy. You are surprised, messires, that one born among you could 
meditate so cruel a blow to her native land; but fanaticism smothers all 
other feelings in the bosom in which it has once taken root. Remember, 
that but a few days since, she herself declared, publicly, that these pro- 
mises were extracted from her by menaces; you should not be astonished 
if she pronounce them null and void when she feels more secure. After 
having authorised the governors of the different provinces to calm the 
tumults everywhere rising at the Protestant preaching in the open fields, 
by concessions alone calculated to save the country at that critical 
moment, now, having reaped the benefit of these concessions, she says 
we misunderstood her—that she never did, never could have sanctioned 
such things—that we overstepped, in a most glaring manner, the real 
directions we had received ; and, after having induced us publicly to ratify 
what she privately permitted, she now renders us odious to the people, by 
suddenly withdrawing all the grants we then made, and suspicious to the 
king, by averring that they solely originated with ourselves. And is not 
this tantamount to an accusation of high treason? But she now feels 
herself strong. Mercenary troops, under the command of the Duke Eric 
of Brunswick, are on the frontiers; and the King of Spain will shortly be 
here, with a formidable army of Spanish soldiers !” 

The prince paused. 

“ But,” said Egmont, “the king need not necessarily come with 
hostile intentions.” 

“Nor has he yet,” said De Horn, “ dared aught against my brother.” 

“Not yet,” said the prince; “but I have indisputable proofs that 
harm is meant both to him and to us; and that the regent is not more 
treacherous than the king. Here are letters, with many a warning, but 
lately received from Spain, written by those who should kaow the king’s 
mind well. The secrets of his council—nay, those of his closet-——are open 
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me dear; but I think the treasure worth the purchase. That the king 
will treat the Confederates with the utmost rigour, cannot be doubted.” 

“ But the letters he has addressed to so many of them,” urged 
Egmont. 

“J, too, have received letters,” said the prince, “ written in Philip’s 
own hand, in which you will perceive, if you trouble yourselves so far as 
to throw a glance upon them, he begs me to discard from my mind all 
suspicion of his intentions towards me—that they are those of a grateful 
monarch towards a tried and valued subject, of whose fidelity he is well 
assured, and whose services he considers important. Philip writes, in 
his own hand, that he loves me well—that he will prove it to me—and 
yet, messires, I would not trust my life to him for one hour. Be not 
more blind to your peril than I am to mine. All here present—all our 
friends and relations—the whole of the Netherlands—are lost, if Philip 
be permitted to enter.” 

“And who shall stay the king?” exclaimed Egmont, starting up in 
indignant surprise. 

“The Flemings, to a man,’ 
stand by me.” 

Egmont turned pale, and his lip quivered. 

** Yes!” exclaimed the whole party, as if with one voice. ‘If the 
wisest and the bravest stand side by side, there will not be a dissenting 
voice in the land. There is not one so high, nor one so low, but he will 
shed his last drop of blood with both !” 

* A hundred thousand swords,” said Louis of Nassau,: ‘‘ wait but the 
magic word to leap from their scabbards. Say but the word, Count of 
Egmont—say but the word, and King Philip’s sway is at an end for 
ever in these fertile countries which he desolates.” 

“Speak the word, Count of Egmont,” said Jean Sauvage, rising, 
‘“‘and restore to an oppressed people their trampled-down liberties.” 

“ Egmont,” added the prince, “the fate of your country at this 
moment may be decided by one bold word. It is now time to dare: to 
hesitate were madness.” 

Thus pressed, Egmont stood for a moment irresolute. His vanity— 
and this was his weak point—was flattered by the weight attached to 
his decision. He also loved his country well; and many of the Confede- 
rates were either connected with him by alliance, or, like Casembrot, 
by the still closer ties of affection ; but his loyalty and chivalric feelings 
soon got the better of other passing emotions. 

“T cannot take,” he said, “ ike same view of the character of our 
royal master. I would rather believe your informers in Spain guilty 
of misleading you, than doubt the king. I admit the regent has played 
us false throughout—that the whole of her policy has consisted in 
attempts to gain time, in order to disunite those who would oppose her 
wishes; but I do not think it fair to confound the intentions of her 
brother with her manauvres.” 

“ Did Philip keep his promises to yourself?” said Louis of Nassau, 
impetuously. “You brought us back as many fallacious hopes from 
Spain as ever the princess held out; which of them has been fulfilled ?” 

“J t,” replied Egmont, “the king is not all we could wish him; 
but I deny that this gives us a right to throw off our allegiance.” 

** Our own safety does, though,” observed Jean Sauvage. 


’ said the prince, calmly, “if you will 
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This, too, I deny,” said Egmont. ‘I also refute the charge of our 
safety being compromised.” 

“In the face of these letters?’ exclaimed the Prince of Orange. 
“ Here is the last, written by Madame of Parma herself, in which she os 
nounces the Counts of Egmont, Horn, and Hoogstraaten, and myself, as 
the chief instigators of all the disorders in the Netherlands. Pray cast 
your eyes on these letters, addressed to her by Francis Allana, the 
Spanish ambassador in France; and if these fail to convince you, cousin 
of Egmont, then, indeed, are you fated. Here stands written the whole 
of the plan which is to be pursued with regard to ourselves ;” and slowly 
unfolding the paper, the prince read aloud : 

“ «Tf your highness but patiently control your indignation against the 
Prince of Orange and the Counts of Egmont and Horn, whom I, as 
well as your highness, consider the authors of all the mischief, and 
whom I have represented in this light to his majesty, and permit no 
trace of it to become perceptible to them, so shall they assuredly be 
lulled into a security that will enable the king to take a signal vengeance 
upon them; which, to my certain knowledge, is at this moment the 
dearest wish of his heart. Nor will your highness have long need of 
patience in this respect; his majesty will soon make of them an example 
and a terror, for the benefit of all rebels throughout Christendom.’ 

** What say you to this, cousin ?”’ 

Egmont looked perplexed and moody ; but simply remarked : 

“ This letter may be forged.”’ 

“ Although I have not yet been honoured with any private missive 
from the ambassador,” replied the prince, with a smile, “‘ yet so many 
have passed through my hands that I cannot have a doubt as to its 
authenticity.” 

“ But were it even Allana’s,” said Hoogstraaten, “ what reason have 
we to believe him so sure of the king’s real intentions as he fancies 
himself ?”’ 

‘¢ What reason!” exclaimed Louis of Nassau, impetuously. “ Why, I 
should rather be tempted to ask this assembly of Gueux what reason the 
king should have for sparing them. And the Count of Egmont has 
been too often to France, and seen there too much of the Protestant 
princes, for his own safety.” 

«T,” said Egmont, the colour mounting to his very temples—“ I never 
was in France but at the king's bidding, and at his own behests. I 
wedded for him his French bride, as I did his English one, and received 
the courtesies there offered me as his representative should, with recipro- 
cal kindness.” 

“ Was it at the king’s bidding that you paid such assiduous court to 
Don Carlos, his feared and suspected successor ?” 

“‘ Surely,” said the count, ‘‘to gain the son’s favour cannot be sup- 

to entail the loss of the father’s.” 

‘Then know you but little of the court of Spain, if you have not seen 
your way sheeugh its intrigues clearer than that,” exclaimed Bernard de 

e. 

“‘ Nay, the king gave me such tokens of kindness, at parting, as I cannot 
question,” said Egmont. “ Besides, messires,” continued he, with anima- 
tion, “ if the king could make it matter of reproof that I saw and admired 
the Colignis and Condés of Frangesor that I sought to make interest 
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with his only son, that he might in our difficulties prove a mediator be- 
tween these provinces and his royal father, then were Philip most unjust. 
He might as well make me a merit of my embassy to Arragon, when I 
b t over to the Duchess of Parma so right pious and godly a 
daughter-in-law as Maria of Arragon. If the heresy of a Condé could 
cling to me,” he added, with a faint smile, ‘surely to approach such holi- 
ness might suffice to disinfect one.” 

‘You should remember, that where excuses are needed they are easily 
found,” said William of Orange ; “ your confidence in yourself, Egmont, 
will be the ruin of all.” 

“There is but one means left to save our religion, our country, and 
ourselves,” said Louis of Nassau, with his usual vehemence—“ war! My 
brother is right; Philip and his army must not be permitted to enter the 
Low Countries.” 

‘“* We might apply to the emperor,” said Hoogstraaten, ‘‘ and by offer- 
ing him the sway of the provinces, assure them a powerful protector.” 

“ He would refuse the charge,” replied the prince. ‘‘ What we do, must 
be done unassisted. We must stand and fall alone. Were we all of one 
mind, we are more than equal to the struggle.” 

“And I,” said Egmont, suddenly rising, and speaking with more 
warmth and energy than he had hitherto done, “deny that the king 
entertains such treacherous designs as those which these letters impute to 
him. Opposition may incense him; but I am convinced, that if he finds 
everything restored to order by our care, he will, both from the kindness 
of his own nature and from policy, be even lenient rather than just. As 
for me, I trust him implicitly. Let him come ; I shall receive him on bent 
knee, with a heart full of fidelity, and hope all things of him, not only 
for myself, but, if all his subjects meet him with an humble spirit and a 
trusting heart, for my country also.” 

“ Alas!” said the prince, “all that Philip will bestow in return will be 
the tender mercies of his Spanish soldiery, his inquisitors and tribunals of 
conscience.” 

Opinions were now various, and discussed with extreme warmth. For 
the most part, the assembly would have gladly embraced war, if Egmont 
had but sided with them ; for his name, all powerful with the lower orders, 
was also the idol of the army. With him they felt sure of success; 
without him, as certain of failure. The religious sentiments of William 
of Nassau were more than suspected, and this, they knew, would chill the 
Catholics towards a cause espoused by him and his strictly Protestant 
brothers ; but Egmont was a Catholic, and his adherence to the Prince of 
Orange would conciliate the partisans of that religion, and unite all par- 
— the banner of patriotism. Egmont, however, was not to be 
shaken. 

“No,” said he ; “my sword, which has been successfully drawn for the 
king, shall never be turned against him. Nor flatter yourselves victory 
would in that case abide by it. Not all my devotion to my sovereign, 
not all the bribes that were held out to me, could ever make me wield it 
against my countrymen ; nor can all your persuasions, nor the fear of per- 
sonal danger or disgrace—did I believe any such could threaten me—make 
me a traitor. I would rather perish in my loyalty. I do not } grudge the 
king my blood, though I am sure he would never take it. Messires, let 
all who trust me, trust the king.” 
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The fiat had gone forth, and William of Nassau saw that further endea- 
yours would be fruitless. 

“In trusting to the great services you have rendered to shield your 
life,” he observed, “ you sign your own death-warrant.” 

“The king dare not if he would,” said De Horn. “ The whole country 
would rise to a man.” 

** What king,” exclaimed Jean Sauvage, “ would couple his name in 
history with a deed so atrocious? What! murder the hero who has shed 
lustre on his reign ?” 

* Nothing will check Philip,” replied Orange. “His own obstinate 
will is his only law. Even the ministers of his council—Spaniards, and 
many of them priests, as they are—have advised leniency ; but Philip has 
sworn, at the foot of the cross, that he will rather lose the provinces than 
reign over heretics. These few words contain the key to all his resolu- 
tions ; and if we do not resist, then our only safety lies in flight. As for 
me, I shall but linger sufficient time to arrange the preliminaries to my 
final departure. Order must be maintained in Antwerp; for it is above 
all things important to avoid even the appearance of hostile demonstra- 
tions, since you, fair cousin, have made any effectual movement impos- 
sible. 1 must be content to watch the course of events here, as long as my 
safety will permit; from afar, the moment danger draws nigh in the 
shape of a Spanish army.” 

“It is easy for you to act as you please,” said the Count of Egmont. 
“You have another home, another sovereign, another religion, and 
another country to fly to.” 

** Why not accompany me ?” said the prince—“ and one day, mayhap, 
return with me ?” 

A shade of pride passed over Egmont’s usually bland and affable coun- 
tenance. “I have not wherewith,” he observed, “to establish and 
maintain so numerous a family as mine in another land, in such a 
manner as beseems the house whence they are sprung. Besides, I 
repeat, I would throw myself on the king’s justice, and will not for a mo- 
ment doubt it.” 

“ Then will you be,” said the prince, rising to signify that the confer- 
ence was ended, “the bridge on which the Spaniards will pass into this 
country; nor will they neglect to destroy the bridge when no longer 
needed.” 

“‘ Happen to me what may,” exclaimed Egmont, “I will never betray 
my king, my country, nor my friends.” 

“ And I,” cried De Horn, “will abide by you, Egmont, be your final 
decision what it may. What befals you, shall befal me also.” 

“ And I,” repeated several others, “ will take the first opportunity of 
settling my own affairs, and follow the Prince of Orange.” 

William of Nassau turned towards them, and acknowledged with a 
graceful inclination of the head this sympathy of opinion. 

“ All,” said he, “who will follow me to Dillenburg, shall there be as 
welcome as ever were guests at Breda.” i : 

‘Let those fly with my prudent brother who please,” said Louis of 
Nassau; ‘‘I hope to find some who will remain and fight with me.” 

These bold words found some echo in the assembly, although the firm 
opposition of Egmont, and the defection of the counts of Horn and 

oogstraaten consequent upon it, bad damped their ardour. Uncer- 
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tainty and distrusts at on the brows of all; the bond of union between 
the Confederates was shivered in that meeting like broken glass. 

Six long hours had elapsed since first they entered that chamber, and 
the veil of night was settling over the quiet town of Tenermonde when 
the nobles remounted their , aed The inn-gate being cautiously un- 
barred, they rode forth with heavy hearts and moody brows. Not a 
light glimmered from the windows as they passed—not an eye was upon 
them; and they deemed that this secret and fruitless conference, at least, 
could not be brought against them. Scarcely, however, had the clatter 
of their horses’ hoofs died away in the distance, when the wooden screen 
was flung away with violence, and two men started forward from a cavity 
in the chimney. 

One of these apparitions was Chievosa ; the other a pale, meagre, 
respectable-looking person, whom one would rather have expected to 
meet at a conventicle, than to have seen dropping down through chimney - 
stacks like a thief. 

‘Who and what are you ?” demanded Chievosa, with a fierceness that 
seemed completely to overpower the other. 

“ I—I am here for the Protestants,” he replied ; “‘ and you—you are, 

rhaps, for the Lord of Brederode—I was informed such a one was to 

here to-night.” 

Chievosa’s anger was dissolved at these words. ‘ No; I am here on 
my own grounds; nor have I time to seek for this third, and I doubt not 
worthy associate. Though he be not within eyesight, I’ll be sworn he is 
within earshot; so a good night to him and to yourself, sir, for now I 
must be off.” 

So saying, Chievosa again betook himself to the chimney, up which he 
ascended with an agility that left his competitor behind in astonishment. 
As the inn had but one story, the roof and the ladder placed against it 
were soon gained; and Chievosa, having hastily and munificeutly recom- 
pensed the kindness of the neighbouring bricklayer for the assistance 
which his yard and his goodwill had afforded him, hurried to his own 
hostelry, where, mounting his fleet Arabian, he too was soon galloping 
across the plain between Tenermonde and Brussels; nor did he draw in 
his rein until he stopped before the Palais de la Cour. 

His companion, pt more slowly, imitated his example; pondering 
all the while, as he jogged towards Antwerp, on the adroitness with 
which his mysterious acquaintance of the night had turned to his own 
ee the compact previously made between himself and the friendly 

rotestant mason, and had thus entered in his stead into the chimney— 
on his surprise when he found the berth already occupied, which he never 
would have ventured upon had he not deemed it tenantless—on the cir- 
cumstance of a dagger's point having been somewhat familiarly approxi- 
mated to his ear upon his alighting at the bottom of his precarious descent, 
accompanied by the awful whisper, “ Silence, or you die!” 

Then he bethought him of the breathless stillness with which, hour 
after hour, they hat stood side by side, listening to every word that had 
fallen from the unsuspicious nobles, and of their singular mode of parting; 
and, like Chievosa, his mind was much occupied with the conjecture 
where Brederode’s man could possibly have concealed himself; for he 
knew from experience that the master of the inn was not to be bribed, 
even by the most liberal offers, to betray those who had so richly bought 
his silence. Thus was Tenermonde left to its repose. 

















THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES; 


A Romance of Pendle forest. 


BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 





BOOK IIL—HOGHTON TOWER. 
CHaprTer I. 
DOWNHAM MANOR HOUSE. 


On a lovely morning, about the middle of July, in the same year as 
the events previously narrated, Nicholas Assheton, always astir with the 
lark, issued from his own dwelling, and sauntered across the smooth lawn 
in front of it. The green eminence on which he stood was sheltered on 
the right by a grove of sycamores, forming the boundary of the park, 
and sloped down into a valley threaded by a small clear stream, whose 
murmuring, as it danced over its pebbly bed, distinctly reached his ear in 
the stillness of early day. On the left, partly in the valley, and partly 
on the side of the acclivity on which the hall was situated, nestled the 
little village whose inhabitants owned Nicholas as lord; and to jud 
from their habitations, they had reason to rejoice in their master; for 
certainly there was a cheerful air about Downham which the neighbour- 
ing hamlets, especially those in Pendle Forest, sadly wanted. 

On the left of the mansion, and only separated from it by the garden 
walls, stood the church, a venerable structure, dating back to a period 
more remote even than Whalley Abbey. From the churchyard a view, 
almost similar to that enjoyed by the squire, was obtained, though par- 
tially interrupted by the thick rounded mes of a large tree growing 
beneath it; and many a traveller who came that way lingered within the 
hallowed precincts to contemplate the prospect. At the foot of the hill 
was a small stone bridge crossing the stream. 

Across the road, and scarce thirty paces from the — stood a 
little ale-house, whose comfortable fireside nook and good liquors were 
not disdained by the squire. In fact, to his shame be it spoken, he was 
quite as often to be found there of an evening as at the hall. This had 
more particularly been the case since the house was tenanted by Richard 
Baldwyn, who, having given up the mill at Rough Lee, and taken to 
wife Bess Whitaker, of Go w Booth, had removed with her to 
Downham, where he now flourished under the special protection of the 
squire. Bess had lest none of her old habits of command, and it must 
be confessed that Richard played a very secondary part in the 
establishment. Ni as may be supposed, was permitted considerable 
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licence by her, but even he had limits, which she took good care he 
should not exceed. 

The Downham domains were well cultivated; the line of demarcation 
between them and the heathy wastes adjoining being clearly traced 
out, and you had only to follow the course of the brook to see at a 
glance where the purlieus of the forest ended, and where Nicholas 
Assheton’s property commenced: the one being adreary moor, with here 
and there a thicket upon it, but more frequently a dangerous morass, 
covered with sulphur-coloured moss; and the other consisting of green 
meadows, bordered, in most instances, by magnificent timber. The 
contrast, however, was not without its charm; and while the sterile 
wastes set off the fair and fertile fields around them, and enhanced their 
beauty, they offered a wide, uninterrupted expanse, over which the eye 
could range at will. 

On the further side of the valley, and immediately opposite the lawn 
whereon Nicholas stood, the ground gradually arose, until it reached the 
foot of Pendle Hill, which here assuming its most majestic aspect, con- 
stituted the grand and peculiar feature of the scene. Nowhere could the 
lordly eminence be seen to the same advantage as from this = and 
Nieholas contemplated it with feelings of rapture, which no. familiarity 
could diminish. The sun shone brightly upon its rounded summit and 
upon its seamy sides, revealing all its rifts and ridges; adding. depth of 
tint to its dusky soil, laid bare in places by the winter torrents; lending 
new beauty to its purple heath, and making its grey sod glow.as with 
fire. So exhilarating was the prospect, that Nicholas felt half. tempted 
to cross the valley and scale the hill before breaking his fast; but other 
feelings checked him, and he turned towards the right. Here, beyond ‘a 
paddock. and some outbuildings, lay the park, small in extent, but beaus 
tifully diversified, well stocked with deer, and boasting much noble 
timber. In the midst was an exquisite knoll, which, besides commanding 
@ fine view of Pendle Hill, Downham, and all the adjacent country, 
brought within its scope, on the one hand, the ancient castle of Clithero 


and the — overlooking Whalley, and, on the other, the lovely and 


extensive vale through which the Ribble wandered. This, also, was a 
favourite point of view with the squire, and he had some idea of walking 
towards it, when he was arrested by a person who came from the house, 
and who shouted to him, hoarsely but blithely, to stay. 

The new comer was a man of middle age, with a skin almost as tawny 
as a gipsy’s, a hooked nose, black beetling brows, and eyes so strangely 
set in his head, that they communicated a sinister expression. to: his 
countenance. He —— a burly frame, square, and somewhat heavy, 
though not so much so as to impede his activity. In deportment and 
stature, though not in feature, he resembled the squire himself; and the 
likeness was: heightened by his habiliments being part’ of Nicholas’s: old 
wardrobe, the doublet and hose, and even the green hat.and boots, being 
those in which Nicholas made his first in this history, The 
personage cone oe mma to be fed. and clothed ‘at: ae squire’s 
expense, an a situation something between guest i 
without receiving the precise. attentions of the one.orithe wages of the 
other, but who made himself so useful. to Nicholas that he- could. not 
dispense with him—neither, perhaps, would: he have been shaken. off, 
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even if it had been desired—was named Lawrence Fogg, an entire 
stranger to the country, whom Nicholas had picked up at Colne, and 
whom he had invited to Downham for a'few weeks’ hunting, and had 
never been able to get rid of him since. 

Lawrence Fogg liked his quarters immensely, and determined to re- 
main in “ne and as —— to so desirable an end, he studied all the 

uire’s weak points and peculiarities, and these not being very difficult 
te be understood, he soon’ mastered them, and mastered - a we into 
the bargain, but without allowing his success to become manifest. Ni- 
cholas was delighted to find one with tastes so congenial to his own, who 
was so willing to hunt or fish with him—who could train a hawk as well 
as Phil Royle, the faleoner—diet a fighting-cock as well as Tom 
Shaw, the cock-master—enter a hound better than Charlie Crouch, the 
old huntsman—shoot with the long-bow further than any one except 
himself, and was willing to toss off a pot with him, or sing a merry stave 
whenever he felt inclined. Such a companion was invaluable, and 
Nicholas congratulated himself upon the aunty, ially when he 
found Lawrence Fogg not unwilling to undertake some delicate commis- 
sions for him, which he could not well execute himself, and which he 
was unwilling should reach Mistress Assheton’s ears. These were 
managed with equal adroitness and caution. About the same time, too, 
Nicholas, finding money scarce, and not liking to borrow it in person, 
delegated Fogg, and sent him round to his friends to ask for a loan ; but, 
in this instance, the mission was attended with very indifferent success, 
for not one of them would lend him so small a sum as thirty pounds, all 
averring they stood in need of it quite as much as himself. ugh some- 
what inconvenienced by their refusal, Nicholas bore the disappointment with 
his customary equanimity, and made merry with his friend as if nothing 
had happened. Fogg x eae an equal accommodating spirit in all reli- 
gious cictunted and, though much against his inclination, attended 
morning discourses and lectures with his patron, and even made an 
attempt at psalm-singing ; but on one occasion missing the tune and 
coming in with a bacchanalian chorus, he was severely rebuked by the 
minister, and enjoined to keep silence in future. Such was the friendly 
relation subsisting between the parties when they met together on the 
lawn on the morning in question. 

“Well, Fogg,” cried Nicholas, after exchanging salutations with his 
friend, ‘what say you to hunting the otter in the Ribble after breakfast ? 
"Tis a rare day for the and the hounds are in excellent order. 
“dita is an old dam and litter whom we — kill, — has om 

aying the devil with the fish for as more two miles, 
and if Ses let’ er off for another week, conde have neither salmon, 
atl nor umber, as all will have passed down the maws of her voracious 

rood.” 

“And that would be a: pity, in sooth, squire,” replied Fogg; 
“for there are no fish like ben ifthe Ribble Nothing I ae er 
to the sport you promise ; but I thought you had other business for me 
to-day? Another attempt to borrow money—eh ?” 

« Ay, from my cousin, Dick Assheton,” rejoined Nicholas ; “he will 
lend me the thirty pounds, I am quite sure. res (ere better defer 
the visit till to-morrow, when his dur. Sir Ric will be at Whalley, 
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and when you can have him to yourself. Dick will not say you nay, 
depend on't ; he is too good a fellow forthat. A murrain on those close- 
fisted curmudgeons, Roger Nowell, Nicholas Townley, and Tom Whi- 
taker. They ought to be delighted to oblige me.” 

“But they declare they have no money,” said Fogg. 

‘No money !—pshaw!” exclaimed Nicholas; ‘‘an idle excuse. They 
have chests full. Would I had all Roger Nowell’s gold, I should not 
require another supply for years. But, ‘sdeath, I will not trouble myself 
for a paltry thirty pounds.” 

“If I might venture to suggest, squire, while you are about it, I 
would ask for a hundred pounds, or even two or three hundred,” said 
Fogg. ‘‘ Your friends will think all the better of you, and feel more 
satisfied you intend to repay them.” 

“Do you think so ?” cried Nicholas. “Then, by Plutus, it shall be 
three hundred pounds—three hundred at interest. Dick will have to 
borrow the amount to lend it to me; but, no matter, he will easily 
obtain it. Harkye, Fogg, while you are at Middleton, endeavour to 
ascertain whether anything has been arranged about the marriage of a 
certain young lady to a certain young gentleman. I am curious to know 
the precise state of affairs in that quarter.” 

‘I will arrive at the truth, if possible, squire,” replied Fogg ; “but I 
should scarcely think Sir Richard would assent to his son’s union with 
the daughter of a notorious witch.” 

‘Sir Richard’s son is scarcely likely to ask Sir Richard's con- 
sent,” said Nicholas ; “and as to Mistress Nutter, though heavy charges 
have been brought against her, nothing has been proved, for you know 
she escaped, or, rather, was rescued on her way to Lancaster Castle.” 

‘Tam fully aware of it, squire,” replied Fogg, ‘and I more than 
suspect a worthy friend of mine had a hand in her deliverance, and could 
tell where to find her if needful. But that is neither here nor there. 
The lady is quite innocent, I dare say. Indeed, I am quite sure of it, 
since you espouse her cause so warmly. But the world is malicious, and 
strange things are reported of her.” 

“Heed not the world, Fogg,” rejoined Nicholas. “ The world speaks- 
well of no man, be his deserts what they may. The world says that I 
waste my estate in wine, women, and horseflesh—that I spend time in 
pleasures which might be profitably employed—that I neglect my wife, 
forget my religious observances, am on cneieah when I should be 
afoot, at the alehouse when I should be at home, at a marriage when I 
should be at a funeral, shooting when I should be keeping my books— 
in short, it has not a good word to say for me. And as for thee, Fogg, 
it says thou art an idle, good-for-nothing fellow ; or if thou art good for 
aught, it is only for something that leads to evil. It says thou drinkest 
prodigiously, liest confoundedly, and swearest most profanely ; that thou 
art ever more ready to go to the alehouse than to bey and that none 
of the girls can ‘scape thee. Nay, the slanderers even go so far as to 
assert thou wouldst not hesitate to say, ‘Stand and deliver ! to a true 
man on the highway. That is what the world says of thee. But, 
hang it! never look chapfallen, man. Let us go to the stables, and then 
we will in to breakfast; after which we will proceed to the Ribble, and 
spear the old otter.” 
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A fine old manorial residence was Downham, and beautifully situated, 
as has been shown, on a woody eminence to the north of Pendle Hill. It 
was of great antiquity, and first came into the possession of the Assheton 
family in 1558. Considerable additions had been made to it by its present 
owner, Nicholas, and the outlay necessarily required, combined with his 
lavish expenditure, had contributed to embarrass him. The stables were 
large, and full of horses; the kennels on the same scale, and equally well 
supplied with hounds ; and there was a princely retinue of servants in the 
yard—grooms, keepers, falconers, huntsmen, and their assistants—to say 
nothing of their fellows within doors. In short, if it had been your for- 
tune to accompany the squire and his friend round the premises; if 

ou had walked through the stables and counted the horses; if you 
had viewed the kennels and examined the various hounds—the great 
Lancashire dogs, tall, shaggy, and heavy, a race now extinct; the Wor- 
cestershire hounds, then also im much repute; the greyhounds, the 
harriers, the beagles, the lurchers, and, lastly, the verminers, or, as we 
should call them, the terriers,—if you had seen all these, you would not 
have wondered that money was scarce with him. Still further would your 
surprise at such a consequence have diminished if you had gone on to the 
falconry, and seen on the perches the goshawk and her tercel, the 
sparrow-hawk and her musket, under the care of the ostringer; and fur- 
ther on the falcon-gentle, the gerfalcon, the lanner, the merlin, and the 
hobby, all of which were attended to by the head falconer. It would 
have done you good to hear Nicholas inquiring from his men if they had 
“set out their birds that morning, and weathered them ;” if they had 
mummy-powder in readiness, then esteemed a sovereign remedy ; if the 
lures, hoods, jesses, buets, and all other needful furniture, were in 
order ; and if the meat were sweet and wholesome. You might next have 
followed him to the pens, where the fighting-cocks were kept, and where 
you would have found another source of expense in the cock-master, Tom 
Shaw—a knave who not only got high wages from his master, but 
understood so well the dieting of his birds-that he could make them win 
or lose a battle as he thought proper. Here, again, Nicholas had much 
to say, and was in raptures with one cock, which he told Fogg he would 
back to any amount, utterly unconscious of a significant look that passed 
between his friend and the cock-master. 

“ Look at him,” cried the squire; “how proud and erect he stands. 
His head is as small as that of a sparrow-hawk, his eye large and quick, 
his body thick, his leg strong in the beam, and his spurs long, rough, 
and sharp. That is the bird forme. I will take him over to the cock- 
pit at Prescot next week, and match him against any bird Sir John 
Talbot, or my cousin Braddyll, can bring.” 

“And yo'n win, squoire,” replied the cock-master; “ey ha’ been 
feedin’ him these five weeks, so he’ll bei’ rare condition then, and winna 
fail yo. Yo may lay what yo loike upon him,” he added, with a sly wink 


at , 

tse annpitiatligdiininnmesiinninauinl observed the latter, in a 
low tone to the squire. 

“Or, mayhap, lose it,” replied Nicholas. ‘‘I shall-not risk so much, 
unless I get the three hundred from Dick Assheton. I have been un- 
lucky of late. You beat me constantly at tables now, Fogg, and when I 
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first knew you this was not wont to be the case. Nay, never make any 
excuses, man; you cannot help it. Let us in to breakfast.” 

With this, he proceeded towards the house, followed by Fogg and a 
couple of large Lancashire hounds, and entering at the back of the pre- 
mises, made his way through the scuilery into the kitchen. Here there 
were plentiful evidences of the hospitality, not to say profusion, reigning 
throughout the mansion. An open door showed a larder stocked with 
all kinds of provisions, and before the fire joints of meat and poultry were 
roasting. Pies were baking in the oven ; and over the flames, in the 
chimney, was suspended a black pot large enough for a witch’s caldron. 
The cook was busied in preparing for the gridiron some freshly-caught 
trout, intended for the squire’s own breakfast ; and a kitchen-maid was 
toasting oat cakes, of which there was a large supply in the bread-flake 
depending from the ceiling. 

Casting a look around, and exchanging a few words with the cook, 
Nicholas moved on, still followed by Fogg and the hounds, and tracking 
a long stone passage, entered the great hall. Here the same disorder 
and irregularity prevailed as in his own character and conduct. All was 
litter and confusion. Around the walls were hung breastplates and buff 
coats, morions, shields, and two-handed swords; but they were half 
hidden by fishing-nets, fowling-nets, dogs’ collars, saddles and bridles, 
housings, cross-bows, long bows, quivers, baldricks, horns, spears, guns, 
and every other implement then used in the sports of the river or the 
field. ‘The floor was in an equal state of disorder. The rushes were 
filled with half-gnawed bones, brought thither by the hounds ; and in one 
corner, on a mat, was a favourite spaniel and her whelps. The squire, 
however, was, happily, insensible to the condition of the chamber, and 
looked around it with an air of satisfaction, as if he thought it the per- 
fection of comfort. 

A table was spread for breakfast, near a window looking out upon the 
lawn, and two covers only were laid, for Mistress Nicholas Assheton did 
not make her appearance at this early hour. And now was exhibited one 
of those strange contradictions of which the squire’s character was com- 
posed. Kneeling down by the side of the table, and without noticing the 
mocking expression of Fogg’s countenance as he followed his example, 
Nicholas prayed loudly and fervently for upwards of ten minutes, after 
which he arose and gave a shout, which proved that his lungs were unim- 
paired, and not only roused the whole house, but set all the dogs 
barking. 

Presently, a couple of serving-men answered this lusty summons, and 
the table was covered with good and substantial dishes, which he and his 
companion attacked with a vigour such as only the most valiant trencher- 
man can display. Already has it been remarked that a breakfast at the 
aes in question resembled a modern dinner ; and better proof could not 

ve been afforded of the correctness of the description than the meal 
under discussion, which comprised fish, flesh, and fowl, boiled, broiled, and 
roast, together with strong ale and sack. After an hour thus agreeably 
employed, and while they were still seated, though breakfast had pretty 
nearly come to an end, a serving-man entered, announcing Master 
Richard Sherborne, of Dunnow. The squire instantly sprang to his feet, 
and hastened to welcome his brother-in-law. 
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“ Ah! good day to you, Dick,” he cried, shaking him heartily by the 
hand ; “ what happy chance brings you here so early? But first sit 
down and eat—eat, and talk afterwards. Here, Roger, Harry, brin 
another platter and napkin, and let us have more broiled trout, and a cold 
capon—a pasty, or whatever you can find in the larder. Try some of this 

on, meanwhile, Dick. It will help down a can of ale. And now 

what brings thee hither, lad? Pressing business, no doubt. Thou mayst 

. before Fogg. I have no secrets from him. He is my second 
self.”” 

“T have no secrets to divulge, Nicholas,” replied Sherborne, “ and I 
will tell you at once what I am come about. Have you heard that the 
king is about to visit Hoghton Tower in August ?” 

“No ; this is news to me,” replied Nicholas ; “does your business re- 
late to his visit ?” 

“It does,” replied Sherborne. “ Last night a messenger came to me 
from Sir Richard Hoghton, entreating me to move you to do him the 
favour and courtesy to attend him at the king’s coming, and wear his 
livery.” 

“I wear his livery!” exclaimed Nicholas, indignantly. ‘’Sdeath! 
what do you take me for, cousin Dick ?” 

“For a right good fellow, who I am sure will comply with his friend’s 
request, especially when he finds there is no sort of degradation in it,” re- 
plied Sherborne. ‘ Why, I shall wear Sir Richard’s cloth, and so will 
several others of our friends. ‘There will be rare doings at Hoghton— 
masquings, mummings, and all sorts of revels, besides hunting, shooting, 
racing, wrestling, and the devil knows what. You may feast and carouse 
to your heart’s content. The Dukes of Buckingham and Richmond will 
be there, and the Earls of Nottingham and Pembroke and Sir Gilbert 
Hoghton, the king’s great favourite, who married the Duchess of Buck- 
ingham’s sister. Besides these, you will have all the beauty of Lanca- 
shire. I would not miss the sight for thirty pounds.”’ 

‘Thirty pounds!’’ echoed Nicholas, as if struck with a sudden thought. 
“Do you think Sir Thomas Hoghton would lend me that sum if I con- 
sent to wear his cloth, and attend him ?” 

“T have no doubt of it,” replied Sherborne; “and if he won't, I will.” 

“Then I will put my néide in my pocket, and go,” said Nicholas. 
‘And now, Dick, despatch your breakfast as quickly as you can, and then 
I will take you to the Ribble, and show you some sport with an otter.” 

Sherborne was not long in concluding his repast, and having received 
an otter spear from the squire, who had already provided himself and 
Fogg with like weapons, all three adjourned to the kennels, where they 
found the old huntsman, Charlie Crouch, awaiting them, attended by four 
stout varlets, armed with forked staves, meant for the double purpose of 
beating the river’s banks and striking the poor beast they were about to 
hunt, and each man having acouple of hounds, well entered for the chase, 
in leash. Old Crouch was a thin, grey-bearded fellow, but of 
a tough muscular frame, which served him quite as well in the long run 
as the younger and apparently more vigorous limbs of his assistants. His 
cheek was hale, and his eye still bright and quick, and a certain fierceness 
was imparted to his countenance by a large aquiline nose. He was at- 
tired in a greasy leathern jerkin, tight hose of the same material, and had 
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a bugle suspended from his neck, and a sharp hunting-knife thrust into 
his girdle. In his hand he bore a spear like his master, and was followed 
by a gre old Jurcher, who, though wanting an ear and an eye, and dis- 
figured by sundry scars on throat and back, was hardy, untiring, and 
sagacious. This ancient dog was called Grip, from his tenacity in hold- 
ing anything he set his teeth upon, and he and Crouch were inseparable. 

Great was the clamour occasioned by the squire’s appearance in the 

ard. ‘The coupled hounds gave tongue at once, and sang out most me- 
odiously, and all the other dogs within the kennels, or roaming at will 
about the yard, joined the concert. After much swearing, cracking of 
whips, and yelping consequent upon the cracking, silence was in some 
degree restored, and a consultation was then held between Nicholas and 
Crouch as to where their steps should first be bent. The old huntsman 
was for drawing the river near a place called Bean Hill Wood, as the 
trees thereabouts growing close to the water's edge, it was pretty certain 
the otter would have her couch amid the roots of some of them. This 
was objected to by one of the varlets, who declared that the beast lodged 
in a hollow tree, standing on a bank nearly a mile higher up the stream, 
and close by the point of junction between Swanside Beck and the Ribble. 
He was certain of the fact, he avouched, because he had noticed her marks 
on the moist grass near the tree. 

Hoo goes theere to fish, mon ?” cried Crouch, “for it is the natur 0’ 
the wary varmint to feed at a distance fro’ her lodgin’, boh ey’m sure we 
shan leet on her among the roots o’ them big trees o’erhanging th’ river 
-_ Bean Hill Wood, an if the squire’ll tay my advice, he’n go theere 

rst.” 

“I put myself entirely under your guidance, Crouch,” said Nicholas. 

“ An yo’n be aw reet, sir,” replied the huntsman; “ we’n beat the 
bonks weel, an two’ these chaps shan go up the stream, an two down, 
one o’ one side, and one o’ t’other; an i’ that manner hoo canna escape 
us, fo’ Grip can swim an dive os weel as onny otter i’ aw Englondshiar, 
an he’n be efter her an her litter the moment they tak to t’ wotur. 
Some folk, os maybe yo ha’ seen, squoire, tak howd on a cord by both 
eends, an droppin’ it into t’ river, draw it slowly along, so that they can 
tell by th’ jerk when th’ otter touches it; boh this is an onsartin method, 
an is nowt like Grip’s plan, for wherever yo see him swimmin’, t’other 
beast yo may be sure is nah far ahead.” 

“A brave dog, but confoundedly ugly!” exclaimed the squire, re- 
garding the old one-eared, one-eyed lurcher, with mingled admiration 
and disgust; ‘‘and now that all is arranged, let us be off.” 

Accordingly, they quitted the courtyard, and, shaping their course in 
the direction indicated by the huntsman, entered the park, and proceeded 
along a glade, chequered by the early sunbeams. Here the noise they 
made in their progress speedily disturbed a herd of deer browsing be- 
neath the trees, and as the dappled foresters darted off to a thicker 
covert, great difficulty was experienced by the varlets in restraining the 
hounds, who a. oe eagerly to follow them, and made. the welkin 
resound with their baying. 

“Yonder is a tall fellow,” cried Nicholas, pointing out a noble buck 
to Crouch ; “1 must kill him next week, for I want to send a haunch of 
venison to Middleton, and another to Whalley Abbey for Sir Ralph.” 
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“ Better hunt him, squoire,” said Crouch; “he will gi’ ye good 


sport. 

Soon after this they attained an eminence, where a charming sweep 
of country opened upon them, including the finest part of Ribblesdale, 
with its ric sentinel plains, and the swift and beautiful river: from 
which it derived its name. The view was enchanting, and the: squire 
and his companions paused for a moment to contemplate it, and: then 
stepping — forward, made their way over the elastic turf towards 
a small thicket skirting the park. All were in high spirits, for the 
freshness and beauty of the morning had not been without effect; and 
the squire’s tongue —_ pace with his legs, as he strode briskly along; 
but as they entered thicket in question, and caught sight of the 
river through the trees, the old huntsman. enjoined silence, and he was 
obliged to put a check upon his loquacity. 

When. within a bowshot from the water, the party came to a halt, 
and. two of the men were directed by Crouch to cross the stream. at 
different points, and then commence beating the banks, while the other 
two were ordered to pursue a like course, but to keep on the near side of 
the river. The hounds were next uncoupled, and the men set off to 
execute the orders they had received; and soon afterwards the crashing 
of branches, and the hiding of water, accompanied by the deep baying 
of the hounds, told they were at work. 

Meanwhile, Nicholas and the others had not remained idle. As the 
varlets struck off in. different directions, they went straight on, and 
forcing their through the brushwood, came to a high bank over- 
looking the Ribble, on the top of which grew three or four large trees, 
whose roots, laid bare on the further side by the swollen currents of 
winter, formed:.a convenient restingyplace for the fish-loving creature 
they hoped to surprise. Receiving a hint from Crouch to make for the 
central tree, Nicholas grasped his spear, and sprang forward; but, quick 
as he was, he was too late, though he saw enough to convince him 
the crafty old huntsman had been correct in his judgment; for a dark 
slimy object dropped from out the roots of the tree beneath him, and 
glided into the water as swiftly and as noiselessly as if its skin had been 
oiled. A few bubbles rose to the surface of the water, but these were all 
the indications marking the course of the wondrous diver. 

But other eyes, sharper than those of Nicholas, were on the watch, 
and the old huntsman shouted out, “There hoo goes, Grip—efter her, 
lad, efter her!” The words were searcely uttered when the dog spran 
from the top of the bank and sank under the water. For'some oe 
no trace could be observed of either animal, and then the shaggy nose of 
the lurcher was seen: nearly fifty yards higher up the river, and after 
sniffing around for.a:‘moment, and fixing: his ee on. his master, 
who was standing on the bank, and encouraging ‘him with his voice and 

he dived again. : 

“ Station yoanalinbedin the bank Sead ” eried Crouch s 
“run, run, or yo'n be too late, an«stri ote os leet if yo’ve a 
chance. Stay wheere you are, squoire,” he added, to Nicholas. “Yo 


All. was. now animation:and exeitement.. Perceiving from the noise 
that the otter: had /been:found, the four varlets hastened towards the 
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scene of action, and by their shouts, and the clatter of their staves, con- 
tributed greatly to its spirit. ‘Two were on one side of the stream, and 
two on the other, and up to this moment the hounds were similarly se- 
parated ; but now most of them had taken to the water, some swimming 
about, others standing up to the middle in the shallower part of the 
current, watching with keen gaze for the appearance of their anticipated 
victim. 

Having descended the bank, Nicholas had so placed himself among 
the huge twisted roots of the tree, that if the otter, alarmed by the 
presence of so many foes, and unable to escape either up or down the 
river, should return to her couch, he made certain of striking her. At 
first, there seemed little chance of such an occurrence, for Fogg, who 
had gone a hundred yards higher up, suddenly dashed into the stream, 
and, plunging his spear into the mud, cried out that he had hit the 
beast ; but the next moment, when he drew the weapon forth, and ex- 
hibited a large rat which he had transfixed, his mistake excited much 
merriment. 

Old Crouch, meantime, did not suffer his attention to be drawn from 
his dog. Every now and then he saw him come to the surface to 
breathe; but as he kept within a short distance, though rising at. dif- 
ferent points, the old huntsman felt certain the otter had not got away, 
and having the utmost reliance upon Grip’s perseverance and sagacity, 
he felt confident he would bring the quarry to him if the thing were 
possible. The varlets kept up an incessant clatter, beating the water 
with their staves, and casting large stones into it, while the hounds 
bayed furiously, so that the poor fugitive was turned on whichever side 
she attempted a retreat. 

While this was going on, Nicholas was cautioned by the huntsman to 
look out ; and scarcely had the admonition reached him, than the sleek 
shining body of the otter emerged from the water, and wreathed itself 
among the roots. The squire instantly dealt a blow which he expected 
to prove fatal; but his mortification was excessive when he found he had 
driven the spear-head so deeply into the tree that he could scarcely dis- 
engage it, while an almost noiseless plunge told that his prey had 
escaped. Almost at the same moment that the poor hunted beast had 
sought its old lodging, the untiring lurcher had appeared at the edge of 
the bank, and as the former again went down he dived likewise. 

Secretly laughing at the squire’s failure, the old huntsman prepared to 
take advantage of a similar opportunity if it should present itself, and 
with this view ensconced himself behind a pollard willow, which stood 
close beside the stream, and whence he could watch closely all that 
passed, without being exposed to view. The prudence of the step was 
soon manifest. After the lapse of a few seconds, during which neither 
dog nor otter had risen to breathe, a slight, very slight, undulation was 
perceptible on the surface of the water. Crouch’s grasp tightened upon 
his staff—he waited another moment—then dashed forward, struck down 
his spear, and raised it aloft, with the poor otter transfixed and writhing 
upon its point. 

Loudly and exultingly did the old man shout at his triumph, and 
loudly were his vociferations answered by the others. All flew to the 
spot where he was standing, and the hounds, gathering round him, 
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yelled furiously at the otter, and showed every disposition to tear her in 
pieces, if they could get at her. Kicking the noisiest and fiercest of 
them out of the way, Crouch approached the river’s brink, and lowered 
the spear-head till it came within reach of his favourite Grip, who had not 
yet come out of the water, but stood within his depth, with his one red 
eye fixed on the enemy he had so hotly pursued, and fully expecting his 
reward. It now came; his sharp teeth instantly met in the otter’s throat, 
and when Crouch swung them both in the air, he still maintained his hold, 
showing how well he deserved his name ; nor could he be disengaged until 
long after the sufferings of the tortured animal had ceased. | 

To say that Nicholas was neither chagrined at his ill success, nor jealous 
of the old huntsman’s superior skill, would be to affirm an untruth; but 
he put the best face he could upon the matter, and praised Grip very 
highly, alleging that the whole merit of the hunt rested with him. Old 
Crouch let him go on, and when he had done, quietly observed that the 
otter they had destroyed was not the one they came in search of, as they 
had seen nothing of her litter; and that, most likely, the beast that had 
done so much mischief had her lodging in the hollow tree near the Swan- 
side Beck, as described by the varlet, and he wished to know whether the 
squire would like to go and hunt her. Nicholas replied that he was quite 
willing to do so, and hoped he should have better luck on the second occa~- 
sion; and with this they set forward again, taking their way along the 
side of the stream, beating the banks as they went, but without rousing 
anything beyond an occasional water-rat, which was killed almost as 
soon as found by Grip. 

Somehow or other, without any one being aware of what led to it, the 
conversation fell upon the two old witches, Mothers Demdike and Chattox, 
and the strange manner in which their career had terminated on the summit 
of Pendle Hill—if, indeed, it could be said to have terminated, when their 
spirits were reported to haunt the spot, and might be seen, it was asserted, 
at midnight, flitting round the beacon, and shrieking dismally. The rest- 
less shades were pursued, it was added, by the figure of a monk in white 
mouldering robes, supposed to be the ghost of Paslew. It was difficult 
to understand how these apparitions could be witnessed, since no one, 
even for a reward, could be prevailed upon to ascend Pendle Hill after 
nightfall; but the shepherds affirmed they had seen them from below, 
and that was testimony sufficient to shake the most sceptical. One sin- 
gular circumstance was mentioned, which must not be passed by without 
notice; and this was, that when the cinders of the extinct beacon-fire 
came to be examined, no remains whatever of the two hags could be dis- 
covered, though the ashes were carefully sifted, and it was quite certain 
that the flames had expired long before their bodies could be consumed. 
The explanation attempted for this marvel was, that Satan had carried 
them off while yet living, to finish their combustion in a still more fiery 
region. 

Mention of Mother Demdike naturally led to her grandson, Jem 
Device, who, having escaped in a remarkable manner on the night in 
question, notwithstanding the hue and ery made after him, had not, as 
yet, been captured, though he had been occasionally seen at night, and 
under peculiar circumstances, by various individuals, and amongst others 


by old Crouch, who, however, declared he had been unable to lay hands 


upon him. 
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Allusion was then made to Mistress Nutter, whereupon it was observed 
that the squire the conversation quickly, while sundry sly winks 
and shrugs were exc among the varlets of the kennel, seeming to 
intimate that they knew more about the matter than they cared to 
admit. Nothing more, however, was elicited than that the escort con- 
ducting her to Lancaster Castle, together with the other witches, after 
their examination before the magistrates at Whalley, and committal, had 
been attacked, while it was passing through a woody defile in Bowland 
Forest, by a party of men in the garb of foresters, and the lady set free. 
Nor had she heard of since. What made this rescue the more ex- 
traordinary was, that none of the other witches were liberated at the 
same time, but some of them who seemed disposed to take advantage of 
the favourable interposition, and endeavoured to get away, were brought 
back by the foresters to the officers of justice; thus clearly proving that 
the attempt was solely made on Mistress Nutter’s account, and must have 
been undertaken by her friends. Nothing, it was asserted, could equal 
the rage and mortification of Roger Nowell and Potts, on learning that 
their chief prey had thus escaped them, and by their directions, for more 
than a week, the strictest search was made for the fugitive throughout 
the neighbourhood, but without effect—no clue could be discovered to 
her retreat. Suspicion naturally fell upon the two Asshetons, Nicholas 
and Richard, and Roger Nowell roundly taxed them with contriving and 
executing the enterprise in person; while Potts told them they were 
guilt of misprision of felony, and threatened them with imprisonment 
or life, forfeiture of goods and of rents, for the offence; but as the 
charge could not be proved against them, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the magistrate wid attorney, it fell to the ground; and Master Potts, 
full of chagrin at this unexpected and vexatious termination of the affair, 
returned to London, and settled himself in his chambers in Chancery- 
lane. His duties, however, as clerk of the court, would necessarily call 
him to Laneaster in August, when the assizes commenced, and when he 
would assist at the trials of such of the witches as were still in durance. 

From Mother Demdike it was natural that the conversation should 
turn to her weird retreat, Malkin Tower; and Richard Sherborne 
expressed his surprise that the unhallowed structure should be suffered to 
remain standing after her removal. Nicholas said he was equally anxious 
with his brother-in-law for its demolition ; but it was not so easily to be 
accomplished as it might appear, for the deserted structure was in such ill 
repute with the common folk, as well as every one else, that no one dared 
approach it, even in the day time. A boggart, it was said, had taken pos- 
session of its vaults, and scared away all who ventured near it; sometimes 
showing himself in one frightful shape, and sometimes in another—now 
as a monstrous goat, now as an equally monstrous cat, uttering fearful 
cries, glaring with fiery eyes from out of the windows, or appearing in all 
his terror on the summit of the tower. Moreover, the haunted structure 
was frequently lighted up at dead of night, strains of unearthly music 
were heard resounding from it, and wild figures were seen flitting past 
the windows, as if engaged in dancing and revelry; so that it appeared 
that no alteration for the better had taken place there, and that things 
were still quite as improperly conducted now as they had been in the time 
of Mother Demdike, or in those of her predecessors, Isole de Heton and 
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Blackburn the robber. The common opinion was, that Satan and all his 
imps had taken up their abode in the tower ; and as they liked their quar- 
ters, led a jolly life there, dancing and drinking all night long, it would 
be useless at present to give them notice to quit, still less to attempt to 
pull down the house about their ears. Richard Sherborne heard this 
wondrous relation in silence, but with a look of incredulity ; and when it 
was done he winked slily at his brother-in-law. A strange expression, 
half comical, half suspicious, might also have been observed on Fogg’s 
countenance ; and he narrowly watched the squire as the latter spoke. 

“ But with the disappearance of the malignant old has who had so 
long infested the neighbourhood, had all mischief and calamity ceased, or 
were people as much afflicted as heretofore? Were there, in short, so 
many cases of witchcraft, real or supposed?” This was the question next 
addressed by Sherborne to Nicholas. | 

The squire answered decidedly there were not. Since the burning of 
the two old beldames, and the imprisonment of the others, the whole district 
of Pendle had improved. All those who had been smitten with strange 
illnesses had recovered; and the inhabitants of the little village of 
Sabden, who had experienced the fullest effects of their malignity, were 
entirely free from sickness. And not only had they and their families 
suddenly regained health and strength, but all belonging to them had 
undergone a similar beneficial change. The kine that had lost their milk 
now yielded it abundantly ; the lame horse halted no longer; the murrain 
ceased among the sheep; the pigs that had grown lean amidst abundance 
fattened rapidly; and though the farrows that had perished during the 
evil ascendancy of the witches could not be brought back again, their place 
promised speedily to be supplied by others. ‘The corn blighted early in 
the year had sprung forth anew, and the trees nipped in the bud were 
laden with fruit. In short, all was as fair and as flourishing as it had re- 
cently been the reverse. Amongst others, John Law, the pedlar, who had 
been deprived of the use of his limbs by the damnable arts of Mother 
Demdike, had marvellously recovered on the very night of her destruc- 
tion, and was now as strong and as active as ever. 

“Such happy results having followed the removal of the witches, it 
was to be hoped,” Sherborne said, “ that the riddance would be complete, 
and that none of the obnoxious brood would be left to inflict future 
miseries on their fellows. This could not be the case so long as James 
Device was allowed to go at large, nor while his mother, Elizabeth 
Device, a notorious witch, was suffered to escape with impunity. There 
was also Jennet, Elizabeth’s daughter, a mischievous and ill-favoured little 
creature, who inherited all the ill qualities of her parents. These were the 
spawn of the old snake; and until they were entirely exterminated, there 
could be no security against a recurrence of the evil. Again, there was 
Nance Redferne, old Chattox’s granddaughter, a a7 woman enough, 
but a reputed witch, and an undoubted fabricator of clay images. She 
was still at liberty, though she ought to be with the rest in the dungeons 
of Lancaster Castle. It was useless to allege that with the destruction 
of the old hags all danger had ceased. Common prudence would ne 
the others quiet now, but the moment the storm passed over, they woul 
resume their atrocious practices, and all would be as bad as ever. No, 
no!—the tree must be utterly uprooted, or it would inevitably burst forth 
anew.” 
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Allusion was then made to Mistress Nutter, whereupon it was observed 
that the squire chan the conversation quickly, while sundry sly winks 
and shrugs were exc among the varlets of the kennel, seeming to 
intimate that they knew more about the matter than they to 
admit. Nothing more, however, was elicited than that the escort con- 
ducting her to Lancaster Castle, together with the other witches, after 
their examination before the magistrates at Whalley, and committal, had 
been attacked, while it was passing through a woody defile in Bowland 
Forest, by a party of men in the garb of foresters, and the lady set free. 
Nor had she been heard of since. What made this rescue the more ex- 
traordinary was, that none of the other witches were liberated at the 
same time, but some of them who seemed disposed to take advantage of 
the favourable interposition, and endeavoured to get away, were brought 
back by the foresters to the officers of justice; thus clearly proving that 
the attempt was solely made on Mistress Nutter’s account, and must have 
been undertaken by her friends. Nothing, it was asserted, could equal 
the race and mortification of Roger Nowell and Potts, on learning that 
their chief prey had thus escaped them, and by their directions, for more 
than a week, the strictest search was made for the fugitive throughout 
the neighbourhood, but without effect—no clue could be discovered to 
her retreat. Suspicion naturally fell upon the two Asshetons, Nicholas 
and Richard, and Roger Nowell roundly taxed them with contriving and 
executing the enterprise in person; while Potts told them they were 
= of misprision of felony, and threatened them with imprisonment 
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charge could not be proved against them, notwithstanding all the efforts 
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full of chagrin at this unexpected and vexatious termination of the affair, 
returned to London, and settled himself in his chambers in Chancery- 
lane. His duties, however, as clerk of the court, would necessarily call 
him to Laneaster in August, when the assizes commenced, and when he 
would assist at the trials of such of the witches as were still in durance. 

From Mother Demdike it was natural that the conversation should 
turn to her weird retreat, Malkin Tower; and Richard Sherborne 
expressed his surprise that the unhallowed structure should be suffered to 
remain standing after her removal. Nicholas said he was equally anxious 
with his brother-in-law for its demolition ; but it was not so easily to be 
accomplished as it might appear, for the deserted structure was in such ill 
repute with the common folk, as well as every one else, that no one dared 
approach it, even in the day time. A boggart, it was said, had taken pos- 
session of its vaults, and scared away all who ventured near it; sometimes 
showing himself in one frightful shape, and sometimes in another—now 
as a monstrous goat, now as an equally monstrous cat, uttering fearful 
cries, glaring with fiery eyes from out of the windows, or appearing in all 
his terror on the summit of the tower. Moreover, the haunted structure 
was frequently lighted up at dead of night, strains of unearthly music 
were heard resounding from it, and wild figures were seen flitting past 
the windows, as if engaged in dancing and revelry ; so that it appeared 
that no alteration for the better had taken place there, and that things 
were still quite as improperly conducted now as they had been in the time 
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Blackburn the robber. The common opinion was, that Satan and all his 
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ters, led a jolly life there, dancing and drinking all night long, it would 
be useless at present to give them notice to quit, still less to attempt to 
pull down the house about their ears. Richard Sherborne heard this 
wondrous relation in silence, but with a look of incredulity; and when it 
was done he winked slily at his brother-in-law. A strange expression, 
half comical, half suspicious, might also have been observed on Fogg’s 
countenance ; and he narrowly watched the squire as the latter spoke. 

“ But with the disappearance of the malignant old hags who had so 
long infested the neighbourhood, had all mischief and calamity ceased, or 
were people as much afflicted as heretofore? Were there, in short, so 
many cases of witchcraft, real or supposed?” This was the question next 
addressed by Sherborne to Nicholas. 

The squire answered decidedly there were not. Since the burning of 
the two old beldames, and the imprisonment of the others, the whole district 
of Pendle had improved. All those who had been smitten with strange 
illnesses had recovered; and the inhabitants of the little village of 
Sabden, who had experienced the fullest effects of their malignity, were 
entirely free from sickness. And not only had they and their families 
suddenly regained health and strength, but all belonging to them had 
undergone a similar beneficial change. The kine that had lost their milk 
now yielded it abundantly ; the lame horse halted no longer; the murrain 
ceased among the sheep; the pigs that had grown lean amidst abundance 
fattened rapidly; and though the farrows that had perished during the 
evil ascendancy of the witches could not be brought back again, their ? 
promised speedily to be supplied by others. The corn blighted early in 
the year had sprung forth anew, and the trees nipped in the bud were 
laden with fruit. In short, all was as fair and as flourishing as it had re- 
cently been the reverse. Amongst others, John Law, the pedlar, who had 
been deprived of the use of his limbs by the damnable arts of Mother 
Demdike, had marvellously recovered on the very night of her destruc- 
tion, and was now as strong and as active as ever. 

“ Such happy results having followed the removal of the witches, it 
was to be hoped,” Sherborne said, “ that the riddance would be complete, 
and that none of the obnoxious brood would be left to inflict future 
miseries on their fellows. This could not be the case so long as James 
Device was allowed to go at large, nor while his mother, Elizabeth 
Device, a notorious witch, was suffered to escape with impunity. There 
was also Jennet, Elizabeth’s daughter, a mischievous and ill-favoured little 
creature, who inherited all the ill qualities of her parents. These were the 
spawn of the old snake; and until they were entirely exterminated, there 
could be no security against a recurrence of the evil. Again, there was 
Nance Redferne, old Chattox’s granddaughter, a comely woman enough, 
but a reputed witch, and an undoubted fabricator of clay images. She 
was still at liberty, though she ought to be with the rest in the dungeons 
of Lancaster Castle. It was useless to allege that with the destruction 
of the old hags all danger had ceased. Common prudence would a 
the others quiet now, but the moment the storm passed over, they woul 
resume their atrocious practices, and all would be as bad as ever. No, 
no!—the tree must be utterly uprooted, or it would inevitably burst forth 
anew.” 
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With these opinions Nicholas generally concurred, but he expressed 
some sympathy for Nance Redferne, whom he thought far too good- 
looking to be as wicked and malicious as represented. But however that 
might be, and however much he might desire to get rid of the family of 
the Devices, he feared such a step might be attended with danger to Alizon, 
and that she might in some way or other be implicated with them. This 
last remark he addressed in an under tone to his brother-in-law. Sher- 
borne did not at first feel any apprehension on that score, but, on reflec- 
tion, he admitted that Nicholas was, perhaps, right ; and though Alizon 
was now the recognised daughter of Mistress Nutter, yet her long and 
intimate connexion with the Device family might operate to her prejudice, 
while her near relationship to an avowed witch would not tend to remove 
the unfavourable impression. Sherborne then went on to speak in the 
most rapturous terms of the beauty and goodness of the young girl who 
formed the subject of their conversation, and declared he was not in the 
least surprised that Richard Assheton was so much in love with her. 
And yet, he added, a most extraordinary change had taken place in her 
since the dreadful night on Pendle Hill, when her mother’s guilt had been 
proclaimed, and when her arrest had taken place as an offender of the 
darkest dye. Alizon, he said, had lost none of her beauty, but her 
light and joyous expression of countenance had been supplanted by a look 
of profound sadness, which nothing could remove. Gentle and meek in 
her deportment, she seemed to look upon herself as under a ban, and as 
if she were unfit to associate with the rest of the world. In vain Richard 
Assheton and his sister endeavoured to remove this impression by the 
tenderest assiduities ; in vain they sought to induce her to enter into 
amusements consistent with her years; she declined all society but their 
own, and passed the greater part of her time in prayer. Sherborne had 
seen her so engaged, and the expression of her countenance, he declared, 
was seraphic. 

On the extreme verge of a high bank, situated at the point of junction 
between Swanside Beck and the Ribble, stood an old, decayed oak. 
Little of the once mighty tree, beyond the gnarled trunk, was left, and 
this was completely hollow, while there was a great rift near the bottom 
through which a man might easily creep, and when once in, stand erect 
without inconvenience. Beneath the bank, the river was deep and still, 
forming a pool, where the largest and fattest fish were to be met with. 
In addition to this, the spot was extremely secluded, being rarely visited 
by the angler on account of the thick copse by which it was surrounded, 
and which extended along the back from the point of confluence between 
— lesser and the larger stream to Downham Mill, nearly half a mile 

istant. 

The sides of the Ribble were here, as elsewhere, beautifully wooded, 
and as the clear stream winded along through banks of every diversity of 
shape and character, and covered by forest trees of every description, and 
of the most luxuriant growth, the effect was enchanting; the more 80, 
that the sun, having now risen high in the heavens, poured down a flood 
of summer heat and radiance, that rendered these cool shades inexpressibly 
delightful. Pleasant was it, as the huntsmen leaped from stone to stone, 
to listen to the sound of the waters rushing past them. Pleasant as they 
sprang upon some green holm or fairy islet, standing in the midst of the 
stream, and dividing its lucid waters, to suffer the eye to follow the course 
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of the rapid current, and to see it here sparkling in the bright sunshine. 
there plunged in shade by the overhanging trees—now fringed with osiers 
and rushes, now embanked with smoothest sward of emerald green; anon 
defended - steep rocks, sometimes bold and bare, but more frequently 
clothed with timber; then sinking down, by one of those sudden but 
— transitions which nature alone dares display, from this savage 
and sombre character into the softest and gentlest expression ; everywhere 
varied, everywhere beautiful. 

Through such scenes of sylvan loveliness had the huntsmen on 
their way to the hollow oak, and they had ample leisure to enjoy them, 
because the squire and his brother-in-law being engaged in conversation, 
as before related, made — pauses, and, during these, the others 
halted likewise ; and even: the hounds, glad of a respite, stood still, or 
amused themselves by splashing about amid the shallows without any 
definite object, unless of cooling themselves. Then, as the leaders once 
more moved for:vard, arose the cheering shout, the loud, deep bay, the 
clattering of staves, the crashing of branches, and all the other inspiriting 
noises accompanying the progress of the hunt. But for some minutes 
these herd again ceased; and as Nicholas and Sherborne lingered beneath 
the shade of a wide-spread beech-tree growing on a sandy hillock near 
the stream, and seemed deeply interested in their talk—as well they 
might, for it related to Alizon—the whole troop, including Fogg, held 
respectfully aloof, and awaited their pleasure to go on. 

The signal to move was at length given by the squire, who saw they 
were now not more than a hundred yards from the bank on which stood 
the hollcw tree they were anxious to reach. As the river here made a 
turn, and swept round the point in question, forming, owing to this de- 
tention, the deep pool previously mentioned, the bank almost faced them, 
and as nothing intervened, they could almost look into the rift near the 
base of the tree, forming, they supposed, the entrance to the otter’s couch. 
But, though this was easily distinguished, no traces of the predatory ani- 
mal could be seen, and though many sharp eyes were fixed upon the spot 
during the prolonged discourse of the two gentlemen, nothing had oc- 
curred to attract their attention, and to prove that the object of their 
quest was really there. 

After some little consultation between the squire and Crouch, it was 
agreed that the former should alone force his way to the tree, while the 
others were to station themselves with the Renae at various points of the 
stream, above and below the bank, so that if the otter and her litter 
escaped their first assailant, they should infallibly perish by the hands of 
some of the others. This being agreed upon, the plan was instantly put 
into execution—two of the varlets remaining where they were—two 
going higher up ; while Sherborne and Fogg stationed themselves on 
great stones in the middle of the stream, whence they could command all 
around them, and Crouch, wading on with Grip, planted himself at the 
entrance of Swanside Beck into the Ribble. 

Meanwhile, the squire having scaled the bank, entered the thick covert 
encircling it, and, not without some damage to his face and hands from 
the numerous thorns ard brambles growing amongst it, foreed his way 
upwards until he reached the bare space surrounding the hollow tree ; and 
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this attained, his first business was to ascertain that all was in readiness 
below before commencing the attack. A glance showed him on one side 
old Crouch standing up to his middle in the beck, grasping his long otter 
spear, and with Grip beating the water in front of him in anxious expec- 
tation of employment; and in front Fogg, Sherborne, and two of the 
varlets, with their hounds so disposed that they could immediately advance 
upon the otter if it plunged into the river, while its passage up or down 
would be stopped by their comrades. All this he discerned at a glance, 
and comprehending from a sign made him by the old huntsman that he 
should not delay, he advanced towards the tree, and was about to plunge 
his spear into the hole, hoping to transfix one at least of its occupants, 
when he was startled by hearing a deep voice apparently issue from the 
hollows of the timber, bidding him “ beware !” 

Nicholas recoiled aghast, for he thought it might be Hobthurst, or the 
demon of the wood, who thus bespoke him. 

“‘ What accursed thing addresses me ?” he said, standing on his guard. 
* What is it? Speak!” 

“ Get hence, Nicholas Assheton,” replied the voice; ‘an meddle not 
wi’ them os meddles not wi’ thee.” 

** Aha !” exclaimed the squire, recovering courage, for he thought this 
did not sound like the language of a demon, “I am known, am [? 
Why should I go hence, and at whose bidding ?” 

“Ask neaw questions, mon, boh ge,”’ replied the voice, “ or it shan be 
warse fo’ thee. Ey am the boggart o’ th’ clough, an if theaw bringst 
me out, ey’n tear thee i’ pieces wi’ my claws, an cast thee into t’ Ribble, 
so that thine own hounts shan eat thee up.” 

“ Ha! sayst thouso, master boggart?” cried Nicholas. ‘ For a spirit, 
thou usest the vernacular of the county fairly enough. But before try- 
ing whether thy hide be proof against mortal weapons, I command thee 
2 come forth and declare thyself, that I may judge what manner of thing 
thou art.” 

“ Thoudst best lem me be, ey tell thee,” replied the boggart, grufily. 

** Ah! methinks I should know those accents,” exclaimed the squire ; 
‘they marvellously resemble the voice of an offender who has too long 
evaded justice, and whom I have now fairly entrapped. Jem Device, 
thou art known, lad, and if thou dost not surrender at discretion, I will 
strike my spear through this rotten tree, and spit thee as I would the beast 
[ came in quest of.” 

“ An which yo wad more easily hit than me,” retorted Jem. And 
suddenly springing from the hole at the foot of the tree, he passed between 
the squire’s legs with great promptitude, and flinging him face foremost 
upon the ground, crawled to the edge of the bank, and thence dropped 
into the deep pool below. 

The plunge roused all the spectators, who, though they had heard what 
had passed, and had seen the squire upset in the manner described, had 
been so much astounded that they could render no assistance ; but they 
now, one and all, bestirred iienichted actively to seize the diver when he 
should rise to the surface. But, though every eye was on the look-out, 
and every arm raised ; though the hounds were as eager as their masters, 
and yelling fiercely, swam round the pool, ready to pounce upon the swim- 
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mer as upon a duck, all were disappointed; for, even after a longer in- 
terval than their patience could brook, he did not appear. 

By this time, Nicholas had regained his legs, a infuriated by his dis- 
comfiture, approached the edge of the bank, and peering down below, 
hoped to detect the fugitive immediately beneath him, resolved to show 
him no mercy when he caught him. But he was equally at fault with 
the others, and after more than five minutes spent in ineffectual search, 
he ordered Crouch to send Grip into the pool. 

The old keeper replied that the dog was not used to this kind of chase, 
and might not display his usual skill in it; but as the squire would take 
no nay, he was obliged to consent, and the other hounds were called off, 
lest they should puzzle him. Twice did the shrewd lurcher swim round 
the pool, sniffing the air, after which he approached the shore, and 
scented close to the bank; but still it was evident he could detect no- 
thing, and Nicholas began to despair, when the dog suddenly dived. 
Expectation was then raised to the utmost, and all were on the watch 
again, Nicholas leaning over the edge of the bank with his spear in 
hand, prepared to strike ; but the dog was so long in reappearing, that 
all had given him up for lost, and his master was giving utterance to 
ejaculations of grief and rage, and vowing vengeance against the war- 
lock, when Grip’s grisly head was once more seen above the surface of 
the water, and this time he had a piece of blue serge in his jaws, proving 
that he had had hold of the raiments of the fugitive, and that therefore 
the latter could not be far off, but had most probably got into some hole 
beneath the bank. 

No sooner was this notion suggested than it was acted upon by the old 
huntsman and Fogg, and, wading forward, they pricked the bank with 
their spears at various points below the level of the water. All at once, 
Fogg fell forward. His spear had entered a hole, and had penetrated so 
deeply, that he had lost his balance. But though soused over head and 
ears, he had made a successful hit, for the next moment Jem Device ap- 
peared above the water, and ere he could dive again his throat was seized 
by Grip, and while struggling to free himself from the fangs of the 
tenacious animal, he was !aid hold of by Crouch, and the varlets rushing 
forward to the latter’s assistance, the ruffian was captured. 

Some difficulty was experienced in rescuing the captive from the jaws 
of the hounds, who, infuriated by his struggles, and perhaps mistaking 
him for some strange beast of chase, made their sharp teeth meet in 
various parts of his person, rending his garments from his limbs, and 
would no doubt have rent the flesh also, if they had been permitted. At 
length, after much fighting and struggling, mingled with yells and 
vociferations, Jem was borne ashore, and flung on the ground, where he 
presented a wretched spectacle; bleeding, half-drowned, and covered 
with slime acquired during his occupation of the hole in the bank. But 
though unable to offer further resistance, his spirit was not quelled, and 
his eye glared terribly at his captors. Fearing they might have further 
trouble with him when he recovered from his present exhausted condi- 
tion, Crouch had his hands bound tightly together with one of the dog- 
leashes, and then would fain have questioned him as to how he m 
to breathe in a hole below the level of the water; but Jem refused to 
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satisfy his curiosity, and returned only a sullen rejoinder to any questions 
addressed to him, until the squire, who had crossed the river at some 
stepping-stones lower down, came up, and the ruffian then inquired, in a 
half-menacing tone, what he meant to do with him? 

“ What do I mean to do with you?” cried Nicholas. “TI will tell 
you, lad. I shall send you at once to Whalley to be examined before 
the magistrates; and as the proofs are pretty clear against you, you will 
be forwarded without any material delay to Lancaster Castle.” 

‘An yo winna rescue me by the way, os yo ha dun a sartin notorious 
witch an murtheress!” replied Jem, fiercely. ‘‘ Tak heed whot yo dun, 
squoire. If ey speak at aw, ey shan speak out, and to some Purpose, 
ey’n warrant ye. If ey ge to Lonkester Castle, ey winna ge alone. 
Wan o’ yer friends shan ge wi’ me.” 

“ Cursed villain! I guess thy meaning,” replied Nicholas; “ but thy 
vindictive purposes will be frustrated. No credence will be attached to 
thy false charges; while as to the lady thou aimest at, she is luckily be- 

ond reach of thy malice.” 

“Dunna be too sure o’ that, squoire,” replied Jem. ‘“ Ey con put 
t’ officers 0’ jestis os surely on her track os owd Crouch could set these 
hounds on an otter. Lay yer account on it, ey winna dee unavenged.” 

‘Heed him not,” interposed Sherborne, seeing that the squire was 
shaken by his threat, and taking him apart ; “ it will not do to let such 
a villain escape. He can do you no injury; and as to Mistress Nutter, 
: you know where she is, it will be easy to give her a hint to get out of 

@ way.” 

“ T don’t know that,” replied Nicholas, thoughtfully. 

“If ey might be so bowd os offer my advice, squoire,” said old 
Crouch, advancing towards his master, “ey'd tee a heavy stoan round 
the felly’s throttle, an chuck him into t’ poo’, an he’n tell no teles fo’ 
all his ging.” 

“ That om silence him effectually, no doubt, Crouch,” replied 
Nicholas, laughing, “ but a dog’s death is too good for him, and besides, 
I am pretty sure his destiny is not drowning. No, no—at all risks he 
shall goto Whalley. Harkee, Fogg,” he added, beckoning that worthy to 
him, “I commit the conduct and custody of the prisoner to you. Clap 
him on a horse, get on another yourself, take these four varlets with you, 
and deliver him into the hands of Sir Ralph Assheton, who will a 
you of all further trouble and responsibility. But you may add this to 
the baronet from me,” he continued, in an under tone. “ {enamel 
him to place under immediate arrest Elizabeth Device, the “eae 8 
mother, and her daughter Jennet. You understand, Fogg—eh ?” 

“ Perfectly,” returned the other, with a somewhat singular look ; 
‘fand your instructions shall be fulfilled to the letter. Have you any- 
thing more to commit to me ?” 

“ Only this,” said Nicholas; “you may tell Sir Ralph that I propose 
to sleep at the abbey to-night. I shall mde over to Middleton in the 
course of the day, to confer with Dick Assheton upon what has just oc- 
curred, and get the money from him—the three hundred pounds, you 
understand—and when my errand is done, I will turn bridle towards 
Whalley. I shall return by Todmorden, and through the Gorge of 
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Cliviger. You may as well tarry for me at the abbey, for Sir Ralph 
will be glad of thy company, and we can return together to Downham 
to-morrow. 

As the squire thus spoke, he noticed a singular sparkle in Fogg’s ill- 
set eyes; but he thought nothing of it at the time, though it subse- 
quently occurred to his recollection. 

Meanwhile, the prisoner, finding no grace likely to be shown him, 
shouted out to the squire, that if he were set free, he would make certain 
important disclosures to him respecting Fogg, who was not what he 
represented himself ; but Nicholas treated the offer with disdain; and 
the individual mainly interested in the matter, who appeared highly 
incensed by Jem’s malignity, cut a short peg by way of gag, and, thrust- 
ing it into the ruffian’s mouth, effectually checked any more revelations 
on his part. 

Fogg then ordered the varlets to bring on the prisoner; but as Jem 
obstinately refused to move, they were under the necessity of taking him 
on their ioaes, and transporting him in this manner to the stables, 
where he was placed on a horse, as directed by the squire. 
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FROM THE DANISH. 


Sju lange vintre er rundne hen, 

Mens Mme. Magra bor ved Séstrandén. 

Til Havnen et Skib gjennem Stormen mon drage— 
Hun raaber, Nu kommer Thaddeus tilbage. 


Part I. 


Tue “ days of old” are past and gone, 
And still the ceaseless flood rolls on, 
That saw the void and formless globe 
Yet covered with its watery robe. 

The mists of ages veil its course, 

And darken towards its unknown source, 
Save where in dim succession shine, 
Like lamps that light the dusky mine, 
Lit up by mighty minds of yore, 

The beacons of historic lore. 

But oft amid their sober beams 
Tradition shows her marsh-fire gleams, 
And many a traveller betrays, 

Misled by those bewildering rays. 


In this same style I could proceed for ever and a day, 
But I must change the stop, and go upon another lay ; 
For though enlightened minds the strain may praise, and “ vastly 
pretty” call, yt 
Yet much I fear the strictures sage of critics unpoetical, 
Who hate all bits of sentiment, 
That to give the feelings vent are meant ; 
So here I drop it, with a word or two apologetical. 
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In this preamble are set forth the reasons good and heavy, 

Why for the truth of the tale I tell I'd rather not take my davy. 
Few, even of antiquarian race, so venturous are and bold 

To vouch for things that happened in those self-same “ days of old.” 


King Valdemar lived by the Baltic strand, 
A sea-king rough and ready ; 
He reigned o’er never a rood of land, 
And never a flowery meadow. 
He dwelt in a keep, on a rock set fast, 
And many a “sea-dragon” splendid, 
With sail of silk and gilded mast, 
His rule o'er the ocean extended. 
At sea when the stormy winter roared, 
He sat in his royal castle 
With his warriors round the “ festive board,” 
And drove away care with wassail. 
When the sun o’er the landscape his bright beams flung, 
And the cuckoo broke its silence, 
He hoisted his sails with music and song, 
To visit the British islands. 
When autumn tempests lashed the foam, 
And the billows high were soaring, 
He steered his plundered treasures home, 
Whereof he’d the owners been flooring. 
Rich and rare was his wealth untold— 
The eye it would bewilder— 
But little he recked of gems or gold, 
Compared to the Princess Hilda. 
Many a suitor came from far 
To try to win and wear her; 
But not one had she told to “ ask her 'pa,” 
For she thought Prince Rerik, “i ungdommens vaar,” 
Than the fairest among them fairer. 
His father was Alkor, a monarch of fame— 
King Valdemar hated his very name— 
In short, the affair, as by novelists viewed, 
Was a regular case of a family feud. 


King Valdemar hoisted his sails to the wind, 
And ploughed the salt sea-water— 
A hundred warriors stay’d behind 
To look after his castle and daughter. 
Ladies at that time of day— 
Although with the best intentions— 
Had none of our weapons old Time to slay, 
Netting, or knotting, or French crochet, 
Or any such modern inventions. 
She danced like a cork, or a ballet-queen, 
Her maids of honour among, 
Or like St. Cis herself, “ I ween,” 
To her golden harp she sung ; 
Or ’broidered a kerchief with golden thread, 
Or with Issegrim, her lap-dog, played ; 
Or when the vesper warning tolled, 
She sought in pensive strain 
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Her chamber in the turret old, 
And gazed upon the main, 

Where saad played, and vast uprolled 
The sea-snake’s hoary train, 


"Twas a stormy night in the fall of the year, 
And the wind from the west was roaring ; 
It woke up the sea in its wild career, 
Till the waves, like wild horses, did skyward rear, 
And down on the strand came pouring— 
In the first dark watch of the gusty morn, 
The warder blew his ‘larum horn, 
Till, starting at the well-known tout, 
Waked all the “ bowld defindhers” stout 
That within the walls were snoring ; 
And where the far horizon's sky 
Was kissed by the wave-crest foaming, 
They saw the northern raven ly— 
The Vikinger home were coming. 
The moon peeped through the hurrying clouds, 
The winds (of course) sung through the shrouds, 
They heeled and reeled, they plunged and rolled, 
Those awkward ships of the “ days of old”— 
As if with the wind-and-watery strife 
They were playing at pitch-and-toss for life : 
They have won! the sheltered cove they’ve reached, 
And safe on the sloping sand are beached. 


King Valdemar came from England’s shores, 
With spoils of the Saxon laden— 
Well known to the Northmen of old were the stores 
Of the land he made his raid in. 
He ravaged the coast, and he ranged the bays 
And rivers from Thames to Humber, 
Like a hawk swooped down on a wealthy town 
Ere the burghers woke from slumber. 
They slept secure that their ramparts old 
The foe cculd impregnably front, 
But little they knew the sea-king bold, 
For he sacked the town—and the blunt. 
He cared not for ban, and he recked not of curse 
That the clergy against him thundered ; 
He stripped the churches, and worse, far worse, 
A noble abbey he plundered. 
He made the abbot dance a jig, 
And drink till he was as drunk as a pig ; 
He set a light to the prior’s wig, 
Till it scorched his head, and what more is, 
He stirred his grog of an afternoon 
In a holy cup with a holy spoon, 
And “ Nix my Dolly” he sung to the tune 
Of the Hallelujah chorus. 


King Valdemar dined in his castle-hall, 
With his warriors all around, 

While echoed from each ancient wall 
The banquet’s jovial sound ; 

Huge hills of beef composed the feed, 

Washed down by floods of ale and mead, 
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While sundry northern harpers rude 
Were chanting rhymes of deadly feud. 
ae ay the plagiaristic sin, 

rd of the Scottish violin!) 
But ‘midst the bacchanalian roar, 
That shook the hall from roof to floor, 
A marrow-bone, at random shied, 
Hit full upon a muzzle wide ; 
Whose startled owner “ swore and spurned, 
And board and flagons overturned,” 
And fierce, at him who wrought the wrong 
An ireful, direful challenge flung. 
Then from his throne arose the king, 
And quelled the row, and called a ring, 
And set the foemen face to face, 
And gave them each a weighty mace. 
Their bottle-holders armed them well, 
Each like a lobster in its shell. 
Alas! at this degenerate time, 
A stand-up fight is called a crime ; 
The lobsters of the present day 
Will sooner mar, than join, a fray, 
And many a first-rate mill is spoiled 


By meddling of the Great Unboiled. 


Those Midlners of the modern Thor (that's Peel), 
Wherewith he quelled full many an Irish riot, 
And kept the troublers of the public weal, 
Those “ Vaner hvideste,” the Whiteboys, quiet, 
When he the discords national to heal, 
Determined with police—at least, to try it— 
Like that old weapon, seldom miss their aims, 
Short handles have they also—to their names. 


A os des écraseurs—that won't do. 

Tal ing of crushers, then—as flashmen phrase it— 
I here must lay before the public’s view 

A fact well calculated to amaze it ; 
’Tis of the people’s mind, a trait quite new, 

And worth the trouble that’s required to trace it— 
That mind, that philosophic who'd suppose is ? 

Yet holds the doctrine of Metempsychosis. 


It is the season when the race canine 

Oft “ feel the influence of malignant star,” 
And all the civic powers that be combine 

In waging an exterminating war, 
And slay the animal, and owner fine, 

In every town and city, near and far, 
Unless it wear that coriaceous puzzle— 
That knot of Gordian knots, yclept a muzzle. 


In our industrious “City of the North,” 
Whose looms supply each changing mode’s new version, 
The council sent their annual edict forth, 
Firm as decree of ancient Mede or Persian, 
That all stray dogs, of whatsoever worth, 
Should die by strangulation or immersion ; 
And then to quote aright they vainly try did 
The statute in that case made and provided. 
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O’er pavements whitening ‘neath an August sun 
Stalks the policeman stern, and to the slaughter 
A dog of gender feminine leads on, 
Having without or lord or muzzle caught her ; 
And after him two mirthful combers run, 
To see her duly pitched into the water. 
One, in West Riding thunder, to the other 
Bawls, “ Sitha, Joe-a, he’s baan to draan his mother.” 


Whatever can they do with ali the carcases ? 
My ingenuity I’ve often tasked 
To think what use a lot cuveins vapxos is. 
An old eco t’other day I asked 
( Passing the station-house when on a lark, as is 
My wont), as in the sunny door he basked. 
He growled some answer (we all know how cross age is), 
Whereof I understood but one word—* sausages !” 


“ Let us have no meandering.” I obey, 
Shade of my ever-venerated granny ! 
Henceforth I keep the straight historic way, 
Nor trace Digression's bye-paths, long and many ; 
But onward I’ll proceed, nor more delay 
For cause, or let, or hindrance, all or any, 
To sing the mill between those champions tall, 


The Trondhjem Slasher and the Pet of Heklufjall. 


Part II. 


’Twere long to tell what deeds were wrought, 
Or in what style each miller fought— 
How Tron led off, adroit and quick, 
And Hecky countered like a brick ; 
How with each round the betting veered, 
Or how their men the backers cheered— 
“ Hit him hard!” 
“ Under the guard!” 
“ Look out for a chatterer—that’s his card!” 
“ Mind his rush !” 
“ Tip him it flush!” 
“ Go it, ye cripples, for glory and lush !"— 
How, after forty rounds save one, 
Success declared for valiant Tron. 


He stay’d not for funk, and he stopped not for fear, 
When he came to the scratch, and the foeman stood near ; 
So light o’er his head the huge weapon he swung, 
So light on the Pet like a tiger he sprung; 
Hecky’s down! on his crown comes the swift “ morning star” — 
“ My eyes what a floorer,” quoth King Valdemar. 
His royal eyes, 
The monsech agen Mhapiiaiiin 
e monarch again di trophise ; 
Whena vesiet a, . 
Marched up the hall, 
And took off his tile with a bow to them all : 
“ Alkor, the sovereign of Rysaland, sends 
The compliments of the season, : 
And he’s perfectly willing to ‘kiss and be friends, 
If you will but listen to reason. 
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THE VIKINGS, 


You have a daughter, 
His son has long sought her, 
They'd better both change their condition. 
A nod, I think, 
Is as good as a wink, 
To a horse of defective vision.” 


Loud shouted King Valdemar, wrathy and riled, 

“ That nigger* shall never espouse my child ; 

Ere ‘ gay on the glad breeze the marriage-peal swells,’ 
T’)l see her in a convent, and him—somewhere else. 
So now you’ve your answer, you vagabone scamp, 

Be off—tip your tatters a gallop—decamp !” 


Not a word replied that warrior glum, 

But he placed the tip of his mailed thumb 
To the tip of his red proboscis, 

And at Valdemar twiddled his fingers four. 

Up started the monarch, and fiercely he swore ; 

But the knight twigs his purpose, and cuts through the door, 
To the court-yard, where his “ hoss” is— 

A moment, and into the saddle he’s vaulted, 

And Valdemar shouts, “ By the Walkers, he’s bolted! 


Not a wink of sleep had the king that night, 
For the state of his foreign relations, 

And nothing brought the morning light, 
Save “ morning meditations.” 

In anxious cogitation lost, 

On his couch of skins he tumbled and tost, 
As if all the insect nations 

That ever disturbed a sleeper’s ease 

Were holding a Court of Common Fleas, 
To try the monarch’'s patience. 


King Valdemar rose from restless sleep 
When yet ’twas scarcely morn ; 
With seven strong slaves he left the keep 
In the grey of early dawn : 
He led them to the woodland shade, 
And set them to work with pick and spade. 
They dug a cavern under ground, 
And with cloth of silk they hung it round ; 
Without, it was covered with stones and mould— 
Within, it was covered with silver and gold. 
Thither his treasures King Valdemar brought, 
And stored it with provision, 
Wines and victuals of every sort, 
As if ’twere a “ Terror” or “ Erebus,” fraught, 
For an Arctic expedition. 


The months rolled round, the winter passed, 

And finished was the cave at last ; 

The Vikings of the Northern main 

Prepared to sweep the seas again. 

“ My dear,” said the sea-king, “ I’m off on a cruise, 
And Rerik, I know, will be arter you; 

But I’ve no intention my daughter to lose, 
So elsewhere I’m going to quarter you. 


* Nonnulli, “ Nidding.” 
¢ Alii vero, “ Walkyrier,” scil. Parca. 
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I’ve built you a palace under ground, 
And with silver and gold I’ve decked it ; 
If Rerik should séarch the whole year round, 
I'}] warrant he'll never detect it. 
The sun’s hot rays never penetrate there, 
And a fountain springs from the cool white sand— 
The natural floor of this summer-house fair— 
And scatters its pearls on every hand. 
And you needn't be frightened for goblin or ghost, 
For I’ve had a cross carved on each strong door-post. 
And in four or five montlis you'll again see me here, 
So come to your summer-house—do, that’s a dear.” 
Alas ! Hilda took quite a different view 
Of the beautiful picture King Valdemar drew; 
Though her under-ground prison were splendid and fair, 
She couldn’t be cooped up the summer through there ; 
Besides, she liked Rerik, and didn’t survey 
The idea of a siege with her father’s dismay— 
For a moyen age gir) thought no more of abduction 
Than a modern colleen of a Donnybrook ‘ruction. 
But all in vain she wept and nleniied: 
Her tears and entreaties alike were unheeded ; 
He locked her in with her maidens three— 
In his breeches-pocket he buttoned the key— 
And sung, as he left her alone in her sorrow, 
“T’m afloat, I’m afloat, on the ocean to-morrow.” 


The sun behind the mountain sank, 
Arose the evening breeze, 
It bent the lindens’ leafy rank, 
It curled the summer seas ; 
Their sleeping cups the warriors drank, 
And went to brave the fleas. 
When suddenly rose the castle round 
The din of arms and trumpet sound, 
And, swarming on through thick and thin, 
On every side the foe poured in. 
At once each startled warder fell, 
His ‘larum-blast was his funeral knell ; 
And ere a warrior found his post 
The day (or rather the night) was lost. 
King Valdemar perish’d with all his train ; 
Women and children alike were slain ; 
Nor survived in the general massacre any one 
That knew of poor Hilda’s retreat subterranean. 


Prince Rerik sought the castle o’er, 
He waded to Hy A in gore ; 
He sought by day, he sought by night, 
He sought by sun and candle-light ; 
He sought above, beneath, around, 
But never a trace of Hilda found. 
His men of the search began to tire, 
They plundered the castle and set it on fire. 
The whirling flames sprang to the clouds, 
Down sank the golden vanes, 
And vanished in their fiery shrouds 
The gory fight’s remains. 
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THE VIKINGS. 


King Alkor to his native realm 
Returned with anxious mien, 
And strove the prince’s grief to ’;wh®lm 
In pleasure’s varying scene. 
In vain, alas! all round his helm 
He wore the willow green. 
He joined him to a pilgrim band, 
n route for Palestine, 
And eastward to the Holy Land 
They piked it o’er the brine. 


Three winters chain each northern stream, 
In starry skies auroras gleam, 
Through snow-capp’d woods the lynx-cat prowls, 
O’er dazzling wastes the grey wolf howls ; 
Three summers clothe anew the trees, 
And soothe to smiles the frowning seas ; 
But Hilda in her dreary tomb 
Knows but one cheerless, wintry gloom : 
Her victuals ran out, and her maidens died, 
And hunger and ennui consumed her, 
As she sat in the vault so lone and wide, 
Where her father inhuman inhumed her. 
A hungry wolf o’er the cavern watched, 
And he snuffed the dead below ; 
From morn till night he burrowed and scratched, 
Till he made a passage through. 
Into the chamber swift he sprung, 
But swifter back he fled, 
When he saw the angel-form that hung 
In sorrow o’er the dead. 
*Twas midnight when the maiden crept 
From out that prison deep ; 
Exhausted on the earth she slept 
Till morning’s earliest peep ; 
The stars with kindly glances kept 
Their vigils o’er her sleep. 


Hiatus valde deflendus. 
In Rysaland shone 


The setting sun 
On a massy castle’s mossy stone, 
When a pilgrim stopped at the castle-gate— 
A pilgrim tired and dusty. 
“ How fares King Alkor the haughty and great, 
And how fare his warriors trusty i 
“King Alkor lies cold in the churchyard mould, 
Count Hildebrand governs in his stead, 
Till Rerik come home o’er the salt sea foam : 
"Tis three years since he went through far countries to roam, 
And in Christendom’s cause enlisted. 
Count Hildebrand’s wedding we're holding to-day, 
So you're just come in time for the feast, sir ; 
There's the height of good living, and nothing to pay, 
And welcome is every guest, sir.” 


The pilgrim came into the banqueting-hall, 
And bowed to the party assembled, 
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Then started, and staggered, and held by the wall, 
And from hood-knot to sandal-tie trembled ; 

Till the company swore, in language rude, 

That the holy palmer was preciously screwed. 


Count Hildebrand sat on King Alkor’s throne, 
His hand bore the sceptre, his head wore the crown ; 
And blazing in beauty and gems by his side, 
Sat Valdemar’s daughter, attired as a bride. 
Hushed was the hall when Count Hildebrand rose, 
“In act to speak,” at the banquet’s close ; 
As at railway meeting the chairman’s hammer 
With its thundering summons stills the clamour 
Of raging shareholders, who’re told of their capital 
They'll never again see a dump or a rap at all. 
“ To tip you a song was my first intent, 
But my throat with grief is dry, sirs, 
So I'll give you a toast with a sentiment, 
Here’s to Rerik’s memory, sirs. 
A letter ’ve got by the Overland Mail, 
With the Jericho postmark on, sirs, 
To tell me that Rerik’s gone down in a gale 
Off the haven of Ascalon, sirs. 
I’m next in succession, you know, to the throne, 
As durante absentia regens ; 
So you’ve nothing to do but my title to own, 
By taking the oath of allegiance.” 
Forth from his corner the pilgrim sprung, 
His staff at Count Hildebrand’s head he flung ; 
His grey cloak and hood to the earth he threw, 
And stood up all warlike in armour blue. 
Then shouted the men, and the women grew pale 
At the clashing of swords and the crashing of mail, 
As with cuts and with slashes, with stabs and with sticks, 
Went the pilgrim and Hildebrand at it like bricks. 
But sharp though the conflict, it quickly was o’er, 
The would-be usurper lay dead on the floor ; 
And Rerik, all dangers, et cetera, past, 
Clasped Hilda i armene sine at last. 


L’ Envoy. 


Drop we the curtain. They that like may trace 
The happy couple from the sacred dome, 

Where, shrinking from the world’s familiar gaze, 
Through distant lands on oro egy they roam ; 

Till cards a pear, all lavender and glaze, 
Engraved in Runic characters, “ At home.’ 

Suffice for us the simple fact to know 

They’re joined—in Cockney phrase—for veal or veau. 
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THE CORPSE HOUSE. 
I. 


Tue “ Vale of Waters” is one of the fairest scenes in North Wales. 
If it is not so sublimely wild as Llanberris, it is more peaceful and pas- 
toral; if less beautiful than Llangollen, it possesses more of legenda 
interest. It is hemmed in on one side by the black, precipitous walls of 
the “ Eagle’s Mountain,”’ as the Welsh call Snowdon, long since divested 
of those forests, the shelter of the wolf and boar, that once covered the 
peaks of Yr MW omy or “The Conspicuous,” to use the language of 
the bards. Behind it lies Nant Glas, or the Blue Valley, with its 
stream forcing its way through a chaotic world of rocks, on which no 
tree, no wild flower, and scarcely the rude lichen, can find nourishment ; 
yet so tinted, and shaded, and brightened by mists, and rains, and frost, 
that they glow beneath a sunset with all the beautiful and shifting colours 
of an iceberg. 

Here every crag has its legendary tale, beginning from the very twi- 
light of Druidical times down to the full daylight of medizval history. 
Here the Knights of St. John had a hospice ; here the wretched Vorti- 
gen, the Sebastian of early British story, found a dishonourable shelter, 
protected by the spell of Merlin, who seems to have called devil, fiend, 
and spirit, to ransack the elements to win back for him everything but a 
eh stg Here are recollections of the Romans and St. Helena. 
On this height, in a grated dungeon of that tower that still affords an 
erie for the golden eagle, groaned the brother of the jealous Llewellyn ; 
there, for twenty-three years, he lay, companion of the gilded newt 
and toad, watching the om fly past, and hearing the wind roar free 
among the mountain-passes. 

Nature, within the circle of a dozen miles, has concentred all the 
beauty of the land—mountains crowned with mist, girt round with 
lakes so clear that you can count their polished pebbles, and see the 
speckled trout that glide over them; cataract and stream, green meadow 
and wooded height; while high over the highest peak, hidden, save 
when revealed by the lightning, rises Snowdon, its great broad base 
enveloped by the enfolding mountains, seen only here and there through 
a break in the range, like the breach in the rampart of a stormed city. 

The merriest-hearted fellow in Nant Gwynnant, now nearly a century 
ago, was Owen Glas; the best runner, the best leaper, and the best 
rider; the best fisher, the surest-footed cragsman—in a word, the most 
skilful at all the six feats of strength that constituted the Tadogian, in 
the old Welsh Olympic games. The merriest dancer was Owen round 
the bonfires on the eve of All-Saints, and the clearest, fullest voice was 
his at the Plygan, or Cock-crowing, as the Welsh call the assembly 
held in their churches on the morning of the Christmas-eve. 

Happy, indeed, would have been the maiden whose charms could have 
won him to a bedding. Not that Owen was by any means a perfect 
hot-pressed hero. He had the vices of his nation. He was hot and 
passionate, a full tide of Celtic blood ran tingling in his veins, and he 
would use his knife at a country revel as quickly as any Elizabethan 
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cut-purse. It was a “word and a blow” with him, and the blow first. 
He had, moreover—for truth must out, and we'd better make a clean 
breast of it at starting—more than the Cymri’s usual partiality for the 
barley-broth, or curw, without caring much whether the honest liquor 
came to us from Egypt or Scandinavia. In his stepfather’s eabin—for 
Owen was an orphan—hung ten spigots, as trophies of his victories at 
as many ¢ermings, a bacchanalian custom of the mountain-land, “ more 
honoured in the breach than the observance.” 

The terming was thus carried on: a band of topers, who had earned 
some celebrity for strength of head, retired to some lonely alehouse, tapped 
a barrel of the strongest October, and seated round it, horn in hand, 
drank till it was consumed. From “morn till dewy eve” they sat, from 
midnight till the reddening of the day, no rest, no food, and to the victor 
at this rude revel the spigot was awarded as a well-earned prize. 

Barbarous as such debauches seem, they seem to have once prevailed 
in England, if a legend connecting Shakspeare with one can be relied on. 
For Scotland, let Burns’s “ Song of the Whistle” speak. Oh, well did 
Iago say, “I learned it in England, where, indeed, they are most 
potent in potting. Your Dane, your German, and your swag-bellied 
Hollander—Drink ho!—are nothing to your English.” 

Owen Glas, with all his cheerful Linoh and merry eye, was an orphan, : 
and had no home but the cottage of his foster-father, and he was an old 
blind harper, who was known to every one, gentle and peasant, in the 
whole country-side. 

There was never a merry-making, but Old Howell and his telyn 
were there; never a miner’s dance on the welcome Saturday night, but 
there might be heard, pouring out from the inn’s latticed window, “ The 
Ash Grove,” or “ The Rising of the Sun ;” and any night in the week, in 
some farm-house or hall, he might have been found surrounded, like an 
old Homer, with his train of rustic flatterers and admirers, while the 
dancing throng footed it round the candle on the floor, or kept up an 
equally old remnant of bye-gone ages, by placing crossed pipes upon the 
floor, in the room of the more harmful swords. 

It was to travel back three good centuries, to see the old man’s grey 
locks falling over the harp, whose strings were swept by his trembling 
but skilful fingers; to see his vacant eye turned up as if for inspiration, 
or his head bent forward to catch the light footsteps of Owen, the son of 
his heart. For Howell was no vagabond musician, and he had a love of his 
gentle art, that men of higher note, who would have derided his wild 
marches and plaintive dirges, might well have envied. His misfortunes had 
heightened his powers of reflection, and increased in him the natural super- 
stition of his imaginative race. He knew by rote every fairy legend, and 
every story of exorcised spirit, fiend, or devil, that haunted mountain, lake, 
or fen. He was the oracle of the children, whom he loved to gather round 
him at a farmer's fire, and, clambering on his knees, play with his grey hair, 
or twang his harp-strings, on which he would illustrate the magic won- 
ders of which he told. He had, perhaps, arrived at that state of mind 
when imagination takes always the = wb of reason, or reigns rather in 
an empire of its own, unchecked for the time by the faculty which too 
often rules it so despotically. To him the spirits that had passed away, 


“the fair humanities of old religion,” were sober realities. To his dimmed 
VOL. XXI. 2% 
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eye they existed as much as those tangible beings among whom he dwelt, 
whose cheering voice he heard, and whose kindly grasp he felt, at whose 
board he sat, and at whose hearth he basked. 

Howell had roamed among the mountains from a child, until he knew 
every as well as he did the streets of his birthplace—for he was not 
born blind. He was sixteen, when a sudden desire came upon him to 
sleep upon Snowdon; for he who did so, say the bards, will awake either 
a or inspired. “ The firstlings of his thought”’ became the firstlings of 
his hand. He sought a nook in the rock, just where the region of mist 
begins its twilight, and told not even the friend of his bosom of what he 

anned. He fell asleep in his strange rock-chamber. He dreamt of 

liss; but in “the dark night, deep night, the blackest of the night,” a 
storm burst upon the mountain ; a flash of lightning disclosed to his eyes, 
for the last time, the valley of his birth, with a red glare like the dawn of 
the day of judgment ; then deep night fell upon him ; and he waited long, 
long for morning, but to him it nevercame. Some shepherds, searching 
for their flocks that the storm had scattered, found him groping his way 
on the very edge of the terrific chasm of Crib Coch. They led him 
home, and told him what they feared. Every restorative that vill 
art could furnish was resorted to in vain. He had been struck blind, 
incurably blind. From that day true inspiration dawned upon him; 
now for the first time, as if a new sense had awakened within him, he 
heard the voice of nature in everything, from the sighing of the summer- 
breeze to the roar of the torrent. And he had need of such consolation, 
for heavier sorrows fell upon him now that he was least able to bear 
them. In the bitterness of his heart he thought that even his God had 
forsaken him, in not tempering the wind to the shorn lamb. The 
maiden he loved forsook him in his misfortune, and married another. 
Perhaps he had been prepared for this blow, for her inquiries for him 
had grown less and less frequent, though she had wept when she first 
saw his grey, sightless eyes, and sobbed that her love was still unchange- 
able. But even in this sore trial Howell gathered patience. “The 
Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord!” was his only exclamation. She died in her first childbed, 
and the peasants whispered that there was divine vengeance in it; but 
Howell never mentioned her name again, but it was observed, that when 
he played the well-known air of “‘ Merd Megan,” “ Margaret’s Daughter” 
—her name was Margaret—that a tear would sometimes roll from his 
sightless orb, and he would invariably change it to the beautiful * Codiad 
yr Hedydd,” or, “ The Rising of the Lark,” so full of hope and life, 
and spring and morning, as if by this he meant to imply her rising to her 
home among the angels. But this story was very well for work-a-day 
sort of people, it would not do for the more superstitious, who with s 
shrugs and “ hems,” by which they implied that they could tell more if 
they liked, declared that “ he had et. thus punished by the demon of the 


‘ Adders’ Lake’ for daring to sleep all night upon its pebbly marge.” 
Yet not even with blindness did Howell cease his lonely wanderings, 
not even with advancing age that robbed him of his vigour and his speed. 
He would still stroll for hours beside the pathless morasses that lie among 
the hills, finding his way by a sort of instinct over dark tracks, where one 
footstep aside would have ged him down to “ muddy death,” seram- 
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bling over peat cuttings, and wading through low rushy pools, to reach 
some lonely Jake, known to few but the ry tne here, on its flat 
shore, strewn with grey pebbles, over which the water creeps with soft, 
low music, when the east wind drove in faster the tiring waves, he would 
stretch himself till the chilly wind told of coming night; then would he 
rise, stride home, eat hastily his frugal meal of buttermilk and black 
bread, and hurry off to the ‘ inn’s best room,” to busy himself with his 
harp, and to describe upon it the emotions of the day ;—now animating 
the revellers with the stirring march of the “‘ Men of Harlech ;” “ Codiad 
yr Nant,” “The Rising of the Sun;” “ Meddwdd Myr,” “ Merry and 
Tipsy ;"" or throwing the deep melancholy of his soul, like a warning 
voice, into “ Ar hyd y Nos,” “ The Live-long Night ;” or the simple 
“ Pro Gan,” ‘ The Lullaby.” 

Although Owen Glas was an orphan, and depending, indeed, on the cha- 
rity of one who lived himself on alms, he was the son of rich parents, his 
father having held one of the largest farms in the Beaver’s Valley, where 
the last King of Wales was taken prisoner by Edward I. He died sud- 
denly of fever, leaving his son, with his last breath, to the guardianship of 
his brother-in-law, Hugh-y-Fwyall, a poor descendant of the celebrated 
Constable of Criccieth Castle, who, at the battle of Poictiers, took the 
French king prisoner, having first hewn off the head of his charger with 
a single blow of a broad axe. 

Everybody supposed, of course, naturally enough, that in due time the 
infant would succeed to his father’s patrimony, but on the day of the 
funeral, when, after the interment, all the guests were assembled at the 
feast usual in Wales on such occasions, Fwyall produced a will, found, as 
he said, by him in a drawer of the deceased’s old cabinet, leaving all his 
property, and even his personals, “ to his dear brother,” Hugh-y-Fwyall, 
and recommending his infant son to his parental care, to nap him as his 
own, and to bring him up with his own daughter of nearly the same age. 
Strange looks were exchanged, and men shrugged their shoulders and were 
silent ; nobody could question the caprices of a man scarce cold in his 
grave. The subject was a nine-days’ wonder, and after that transitor 
existence, passed away as nine-days’ wonders do. Some, endued wit 
that rather late spirit of prophecy common in the world, whispered to 
their neighbours that they pc thought the deceased hadn’t much 
natural affection; others remained silent, but by frowns and portentous 
winks implied the existence of fraud; while a third party, of a neutral 
tint, indifferent to everything but their own affairs, declared that they 
thought the thing very reasonable, and did not see why parents should 
not leave their property as they liked, as long as it was not to a 
Saesneg. 

Time passed on, and Hugh, from a poor man struggling with diffi- 
culties, and almost overpowered by their multiplicity, just keeping his 
head above “a sea of troubles,” grew a thriving farmer, built barns and 
homesteads in the midst of his broad acres, and finally commenced work- 
ing a small copper-mine in one of those little recesses which scarcely de- 
serve the name of valleys, in the strong buttresses of Snowdon. But 
Hugh had been soured by a long course of adversity, and had too long 
felt the pitiless chidings of the storm, to relax at once into bland smiles at 
the first burst of sunshine. He remained still black-browed and churlish. 
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He was beloved by none, for he seemed to hate all. The mendicant 
sped faster by his door. The rumour spread that he was a man sceptical 
about all the old superstitions which were handed down from father to 
son ; and the dalesmen held this as but the beginning of a deeper infi- 
delity. He trod a haunted path at nightfall without a fear ; he hung no 
sacred plants over his threshold on the eve of St. John ; and to show 
openly fis contempt of such “ cursed folly,” as he called it bitterly, he 
buried his best-loved sister on the north side of the mountain church— 
the wrong side, as the peasants shudderingly call it—among suicides 
and children unbaptised. He was a man who seemed to bear the brand 
of an inhuman crime upon his brow. People shunned him in his walks, 
grasped not his hand readily in the market-place, and shrunk further 
from his seat in the inn-kitchen. 
Unconscious of these feelings, and too merry-hearted, perhaps, to re- 
ard them if he had known them, Owen grew up to man’s stature, with 
all the fair face of his father, all his mother’s dark eye and frank brow, 
with all his sire’s agility, and with what he loved to boast*of—the foot 
of a goat and the eye of a falcon. But to one less cheerful than himself, 
his life would have been a hard one. It had been long seen by all, and 
even he at last came to the horrid consciousness that he was hated by 
his stern guardian. From a boy, he had disliked his proud swelling 
spirit, and now, in full manhood, when they stood almost on the same 
footing, it became intolerable. He had long stinted him in food, and 
beaten him ; now he set him at hard tasks beyond his strength, and con- 
demned him to worse than Egyptian slavery in the dark, narrow, noisome 
chambers of the lonely mine, secluding him for twelve hours together from 
daylight and the cheerful sun. But the youth bore it unrepining, spoke 
of it to no one, and never bated an atom of his merry-heartedness 
at the village dances. His thoughts were those of Shakspeare’s Fer- 
dinand— 


There be some sports all painful, but their labour 
Delight in them sets off; some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone ; and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. 


Let us tell it without further mystery—he loved the daughter of his 
taskmaster. The maiden bore the ancient Welsh name of Myrannwy ; 
a gentle, innocent, warm-hearted creature, pure as the Miranda of the poet. 
She loved Owen; she knew not why; they had been brought up to- 
gether till their hearts had grown into one, as trees grow together by 
contact. She tempered his fierce nature, and he felt solace in the sooth- 
ing— 

Like two berries on a common stem. 


Beautiful in contrast as the birch and oak that grow side by side upon the 
mountain, she clung to him as naturally and as uninquiringly as the bind- 
weed embraces the forest-tree. He loved her as a sister; he loved her 
because she pitied him. Her love lightened his sorrows, and consoled 
him for his toils. When her father was absent, she would trip over the 
mountain-paths, and sitting down upon a rock at the mine’s mouth, would 
carol like an angel till evening came, and with it rest; to him she was 
a guardian-angel of purity; and when he flamed forth into frenzied 
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passions, and half-drew his knife upon her father, she would cling to his 
knees, and bring him straightway to such a melting mood that his large 
tears would drop faster 


Than Arabian trees their medicinal gum. 


But the breach soon grew visibly wider. ‘The youth became more im 

petuous ; the old man more covetous, sterner, and unyielding ; 

As with age his body uglier grew, 

So his mind cankered. 
Mistaking the patience of Owen for pusillanimity, he laboured to in- 
vent tasks in the mine to crush his spirit; planning new levels, where 
none but a madman could have expected to find ore; declaring, in a hy- 
pocritically assumed fit of superstition, that he had heard knockers, as the 
mine-spirits are called, in the working. A spark fell upon the train pre- 
pared. Ina chance conversation with an enemy of Hugh’s, Owen heard 
the whole history of his life, and of the imputed fraud, and that painted in 
the worst colours of detraction. The very suspicion was enough to an im- 
petuous mind, heated by injuries so recent. Confronting Fwyall, he taxed 
him with his crime, forswore his acquaintance, and defied his utmost 
vengeance ; and finally, bearding him in the inn-kitchen, in spite of all the 
entreaties of his foster-father, struck his tormentor to the earth. Rising 
slowly from the earth, with the blood streaming from a cut on his brow, 
he cursed the orphan, prayed God to send the eagle’s ulcer* upon him ; and 
finally, declaring himself freed, by this base ingratitude, from all claims, 
forbade him his house, and turned him a beggar upon the world, 

None who saw it could forget, to their dying day, the dark malignity 
of his scowl as he thus spoke; but ere he had ended, Owen had left the 
room. Rushing frantically through the village, he hastened to his father’s 
house, now no longer his home, and bidding adieu to Myrannwy, who 
wept in horror at his bloodshot eye and disordered hair, left her, as he said, 
perhaps for ever. To a boon companion whom he met, he said, in answer 
to his anxious and wondering inquiries, that he was going to “ St. George’s 
Well, to make an offering for an enemy.” He stayed no longer, but 
plunging down a mountain-path that led towards Caernarvon, he was 
soon lost in the coming night. 

But from these few words the horrified peasants had gathered too clearly 
the nature of his journey. From time immemorial it had been : the 
custom in Wales, when hatred ran high, to curse an enemy at a saint’s 
well: the injured man was required to lay a small pet of money upon 
the altar, upon which he knelt bare kneed, uttering the curse, and praying 
God to bring it to pass. Pallid and breathless, the man broke into the 
circle at the inn-fire, and told them of the news. Fwyall had already 
gone, but the tidings soon reached his ears. Terrible was the rage of 
the misanthrope at such palpable evidence of a were hatred ; but he 
affected to be indifferent to the story, and to disbelieve its truth. Finding 
his daughter in tears, he burst forth into blasphemous execrations, bade 
her not weep for such a villain, or he would turn her adrift to follow him 
through the world. 

* A legendary disease. 
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I. 


Ir wanted two hours of sunset of the next day, and the maiden was 
weeping over her distaff, with her face buried in her hands, when she 
heard a low tap at the window by her side, and looking up beheld the 
well-known face of her lover staring in at the pane. So fearful and 
so altered was his gaze, that she cried for help, and as her father rushed 
in from an adjoining room, the face again disappeared. He started when 
she told him of what she believed to be an apparition, and, with a frown 
of rage and fiendish gratification, he soon afterwards left the house. It 
was half an hour later, as it afterwards appeared, when these points 
were put together, that Owen was seen by a village-boy who was tending 
some goats on a hill near the mine. He carried a small crowbar in his 
hand, walked at a rapid pace towards the working, and he saw him no 
more. 

It was the day after, when, in consequence of the statement of the boy 
and Myrannwy to the anxious inquiries of old Howell, that one party of 
villagers set off in the direction of St. George’s Well, and another to 
the level of the copper-mine in the mountains. They took with them 
matches and torches, for the winding passages in search of metal had 
already been pushed some fifty yards. Entering hastily, with a nervous 
anxiety not unmingled with superstition, the foremost man stumbled upon 
something on which he had put his foot. He stooped down to pick it 
up ; it was an open clasp-knife. ‘* Nat Fwyall’s,” said one of the miners, 
holding his torch to it ; “ I know it by that notched handle ;” and, thrust- 
ing it into his pocket, they hurried on. 

They had reached the last winding but one, when their leader, sud- 
denly uttering a shrill exclamation of horror and wonder, rushed forward. 
It was the body of Owen Glas, quite cold and stiff. A mass of rock resting 
upon his temple, and crushing his fair features to a shapeless mass, dis- 
closed the cause of death. In one cold hand he still clenched a crowbar ; 
by his side lay an extinct torch, and a tin of the coarse powder used in 
blasting. With an outburst of exclamations at a death so horrid and so 
untimely, with muttered allusions to the curse of the well—which 
seemed to have fallen upon him who uttered it—they hastily constructed 
a rude bier of birchen boughs, and covering his face, to hide the traces 
of so frightful a death, they bore him to that house he had left in such 
hot and burning anger. 

The crowds that met the sad procession had already borne the news to 
every house. Fwyall, with his brow still lowering, but wearing a decent 
sorrow, came forth to meet the corpse, and to thank the bearers for their 
pious care. 

None may tell the agony of Myrannwy. Believing now confidently 
that she had really seen the spirit of her lover, she fell into a succession 
of swoons that seemed to promise that death should unite those who 
through life had been as one. She did not long survive him. 


III. 


Five days had elapsed since the finding of the body, and the people 
were assembling about sunset round the door of the “Ty Corph,” or 
“ Corpse’s House,” to take part in the ceremony called by the Welsh 
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themselves “gwylaos,” which, although tinctured with a deeper tone of 
solemnity, resembles in all its salient points the Irish “lykewake.”’ 

The door was constantly opening for the egress and ingress of the 
nearer friends of the deceased, of the farmers who stole in to drop a 
word of comfort to Fwyall, or of matrons and white-cheeked maidens, to 
soothe, if they could not console, Myrannwy, who mourned, and would 
not be comforted. 

On stools in the centre of the room, covered with a white sheet, to 
signify that he had never been married, lay the coffin of Owen, and upon 
it burned three candles, emblematical of the Trinity, whose pale glimmer 
scarce lit up the darkness of a stormy evening. A crowd at the door 
seemed as if moved by a common feeling to stay for some person, either 
of consequence or nearly connected with the family. 

While some looked down the road, others gathered in knots, and dis- 
cussed the dangers of mining, not without hurried glances at the corpse. 
There was not one present who did not appear moved when old Howell 
entered, his head buried in his hands. Weeding not the greeting of 
Fwyall, he sat down, without a word, at the right hand of the corpse, as 
if claiming by prescription the title of chief mourner. Suddenly rising, 
he asked for Myrannwy, and shaking his head mournfully at the answer, 
resumed his place. ; 

In a few minutes a slight movement and whispering was heard with- 
out, and the squire and magistrate of the district entered, the crowd 
pouring in and closing the door after him. Not surprised at a visit so 
frequent on such occasions, Fwyall rose, and welcoming the guest, 
beckoned him to a seat of honour. Every one being seated, a servant 
passing round, handed pipes and lights to each. Then for a moment 
there was a deep silence, as the parish-clerk rose to read the prayers 
usual on such occasions, when the old harper, thrusting him gently 
back into his seat, rose, to the astonishment of all, to speak. 

“Friends,” he said, in a voice deep and husky with emotion, “ the 
body of a murdered man lies before you.” 

Fwyall, who had remained hitherto almost unconcerned, turned pale, 
rose, but sank down again into his chair, and gazed with lack-lustre 
eyes on the speaker, as if some spell, too powerful to be broken, re- 
tained him. 

“Ye all know,” continued Howell, turning himself towards Fwyall— 
“ye all know with what love I loved him who lies dead before us— 
he was to me more than a son, and I loved him more than a father. I 
watched over him as a mother over her child—and he knew it, and he 
loved me for it. I’ve long seen the ill blood rising between him and 
Fwyall; and I heard him, though he didn’t know it, vow to go on a 
pilgrimage to St. George’s Well; and I heard him come home, too, for 
knew the path by which he would return, and I lay waiting for om 
day by the scorching sun, and all night by the blessed moon; an 
heard him come, and followed him, all unseen, to the cottage—yes, > 
Fwyall’s cottage ; and he got his tools out of the shed, and hurried 0 
towards the mine; and I was sure he was gone there, for I heard him 
mutter, ‘Once more—once more!’ and I followed him—but far, * 
behind, for I am old, and he was fleet of foot, and here and there 
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had to creep behind some rock to prevent his seeing me; and once I la 
down to rest. by the side of the cool lake—for I was weary with watch- 
ing, and my mind was overtaxed. Well, I made on, and I listened 
when I got to the entrance of the level, thinking I should hear the 
clink of his pick ; but, to my horror, I heard instead angry voices—the 
voices of Owen and Fwyall.” 

All eyes were turned on the murderer, who seemed to turn to very stone 
under their gaze. 

‘Fool that I was to linger! I heard a dull blow, a groan, and then the 
fall of a piece of rock ; and ere I had scarce time to sink behind a shelving 
crag at the mine’s mouth, I heard Fwyall there rushing forth as if a 
devil had chased him, and in an instant he was out of sight. 1 groped 
my way in, and felt for the body, for all is dark for me. I found it, 
but there was not even a pulsation at the heart. I hinted indistinet 
fears, the search was made, and the body was found, Let us give up 
the murderer to justice.” 


IV. 


Ir was evening, and sentence was about to be passed upon a prisoner. 
He turns his head. It is Fwyall. The chief, and almost the only wit- 
ness, has been the old harper. The jury retire just as the lamps are 
lighted. ‘They return in half an hour. It seemed a lifetime to the 
prisoner. There is a pause of intense expectancy. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed upon this verdict? Is the 
prisoner at the bar, Hugh-y-Fwyall, guilty of the crime whereof he stands 
indicted, or not guilty?” 

* Guilty !” 

Then, for the first time, Fwyall, who had never spoken during the trial 
till now, with a countenance expressive of the most diabolical malice and 
revenge, poured a volley of execrations upon the harper who had 
accused him: 

‘‘[})——n seize you, you foul villain—the red plague blister you. 
Had I liberty now, I would use it but to take your life. If I escape 
from prison, | vow to Heaven I will murder you.” 

“May God visit the blood of this man upon my head if another 
murder is committed by his bloody hand,” said the judge. ‘Go, Mr. 
Sheriff, procure a carpenter, and have a gallows erected, and a coffin 
made, on the very spot where the monster stands; for from this bench I 
will not remove until I see him executed.”* 

The sheriff obeyed the order; a gallows was erected within that hall of 
justice, and that same night, in the presence of the judge, the jury, and 
the people, Fwyall ascended the scaffold, cursing and blaspheming with 
his latest breath, spurning the consolations of the chaplain, and defying 
the God whom he was about to meet. His body was hung in chains at 
the mouth of the deserted mine. 

So upon the wretched murderer fell the curse of St. George’s Well. 


_* A similar execution did take place in the last century, improbable and hor- 
rible as it may now seem. 
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THE CONFEDERATES ; OR, THE DAYS OF MARGARET OF 
PARMA. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Cuartrer XLVI, 


A FEW days subsequent to the conference at Tenermonde, as Casem- 
brot was sitting alone giving way to a depression of spirits which cireum- 
stances seemed fully to justify, a low tap at his door was repeated more than 
once before he became aware that some one desired admittance, so ab- 
sorbed was he in his meditations. He answered the modest appeal at 
last, though reluctantly; but his countenance grew still more overcast 
when he perceived the intruder to be Lopez Chievosa. 

“ I am surprised,” said he, in as stern a tone as he could assume—* | 
am surprised at your audacity in presuming to present yourself before me. 
Do you think, sir, I have forgotten you ?” 

“I neither expected nor hoped it,” replied Lopez, with forced calm- 
ness, 

‘“‘ Then have you dared,” exclaimed Casembrot, his very brow flushing 
with anger, “ to make me a pretext for gaining the interior of this house, 
that you may surprise the secrets of its inmates ? Or do you for one mo- 
ment imagine you can make an accomplice of me in any of your dastardly 
designs ?” 

“* Neither,” answered the Spaniard, with the same composure. “ Spare 
yourself all useless taunts and insults. You are the only being I 
know who could address them to me with impunity, and it is not gene- 
rous to attack a man who is disarmed beforehand. But to put an end to 
a conjectures, I will tell you at once the motive that has brought me 

ere. You saved my life, and preserved me from worse than death—a 
disgraceful exposure. I am come to repay the debt by saving you, too, 
from an ignominious end.” 

‘Indeed !” exclaimed Casembrot, in surprise ; ‘‘ and what secret enemy 
may threaten so insignificant an existence as mine ?” j . 

“No less a personage,” replied Lopez, “than the powerful King of 
Spain himself.” 1 a 

“Ha! It is, then, a political warning that you are come to give mer 

“Tt is more than that—it is a personal one,” replied Lopez; “if you 
remain in the Netherlands, you seal your fate. Your party is dissolved— 
the dissidence between the Prince of Orange and your lord has burst 
asunder the bond between the Catholic and Protestant confederates. The 
former, disheartened at having no leader of their own creed, have for the 
most part withdrawn from the association, and returned to their allegiance, 
endeavouring, by the most abject submission, to atone for the past, whilst 
the latter meditate a struggle which will but hasten their ruin. Many— 
and these are the wisest—are selling their properties as fast as they can, 
or conceding them to other members of their family, and wr MTG ed for 
a prudent departure. I entreat you to follow their example. i 

‘* But, surely,” said Casembrot, ‘the protection of my noble lord is all- 
sufficient ?” ‘ 

“ The fact of your having served him, will be your doom. Suffer not 
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fidelity to mislead you. I am of no party,” continued Chievosa, with an 
ironical smile ; “ whichever falls or rises, both will bring profit to me. 
My affections are bound up in neither. Therefore, although the counsel 
of a Protestant and a Gueux might be doubted, you may unhesitatingly 
receive mine; and credit me when I assure you that the Count of 
Egmont will be the first victim of Philip’s rage. If he persist in re- 
maining here, abide not by a falling house, lest it crush you under 
its ruins.”’ 

‘* But,”’ said Casembrot, “1 know you to be no friend to the Gueux.” 

‘‘ You are mistaken,” replied the youth, with a smile of dubious mean- 
ing. ‘I care not for one party more than the other; because, as I said 
before, my interests are equally secure with both, and beyond that I look 
not. Itis not that | am beneath, but rather that my reason, freed from 
the ordinary trammels of national or religious prejudices, soars above the 
usual considerations that blind the understanding of men, and engage 
their passions. And when reason has fair play, one cannot help seeing 
that all quarrels, whether general or private—of empires or individuals— 
are based on the same personal motives. Self is the leading principle of 
all alike ; their merits are, therefore, equal. See—here is a case in point. 
The king loves arbitrary power, therefore does he hate those whose freer 
tenets threaten monarchy no less than the hierarchy ; therefore will he 
do away with them, and therefore wants he to establish the Inquisition 
here, the safest aud most convenient means of destroying the liberties and 
privileges which oppose him. The Duchess of Parma aids and abets, 
because she has no counteracting interest on the one hand, and on the 
other because she would not find it very convenient to act contrary to his 
will. The Netherlands resist, because to submit would most certainly be 
wronging themselves. ‘The people call the king a tyrant, and he calls 
them rebels; thus far the question is simple enough. Then, the duchess 
is accused of falsehood for annulling promises that, in good sooth, were 
extorted from her; and the Gueux insist that she shall term their resist- 
ance obedience, and reward them for having given her trouble. This is 
mere child’s play. Obey or not at your pleasure, but you should at least 
know your own minds. He who has most patience may, ultimately, have 
most right on his side; but he who decides quickly has the advantage. 
Philip knows the Low Countries would rather belong to themselves than 
to him; he believes the Count of Egmont would prefer his son’s sway in 
the Netherlands to his own; nay, start not when I say, the king has 
read the count’s heart aright. I, like you, know that he would never 
further such wishes with deeds; but this the king does not know, and 
what’s more, would not believe, because he judges others by himself, and 
never suffers anything to stand between him and his pleasure. Philip 
hates, because he envies, all men and all things; it is not his fault, it is 
his nature. ‘The wisdom of Orange, the popularity of Egmont, the energy 
of his son, make them all alike objects of suspicion and dislike to him. 
He is a very unhappy man.” 

“ Not more unhappy than yourself, who take such mean views of the 
human heart's most noble impulses,’’ exclaimed Casembrot. 

“There is this difference between us,” said Chievosa, haughtily—“ that 
of a man who sees, but dreads not to look upon, truth, and fears not to 
meet an opposing strength on equal ground, and of one who dreads both 
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men and things. Philip’s tyranny is but the offspring of his mean fears. 
He feels the weakness of his nature, and would support it by the strength 
of his position. Therefore does he seek to strengthen that position by 
every crime, and at every risk. He is a mere sparrow, by chance hatched 
in an eagle’s nest; he is cruel, because he is a coward. Still, if Phili 
be all that I have described him, and worse yet, it does not follow that he 
have not good reason to dread Orange’s cool, patient, calculating ambi- 
tion, Egmont’s vacillation, and Don Carlos’s fiery impatience. Believe 
me, clothe it as you will, each man is for himself in this world; the 
means and aim alone differ, the mainspring is ever the same—self, 
ever self.” 

“ You debase humanity,” said Casembrot, “and your vaunted wisdom 
is but folly. Like that peculiar blindness which makes the sufferer 
sensible but of the existence of certain colours, and deprives him of the 
knowledge of others, you recognise what is bad and low in man with un- 
erring tact, but what is noble and sublime escapes you altogether. And 
how am I to be assured,” added Casembrot, with an incredulous smile, 
‘“‘that your assertions are true, or how trust the sincerity of the motive 
you allege for speaking thus to me? Certainly, the manner of our ac- 
quaintance was not calculated to inspire me with any favourable impres- 
sion of you. I scarcely know if I am justified even in holding converse 
with a : 

“ With aspy, you would say—a man who follows the vilest of trades that 
a vile world affords. I read your abhorrence in your averted eyes even 
whilst I speak. Butbad as you think me—philosophic and unprejudiced 
as I think myself—like all whom the world deems guilty, on whom it passes 
an irrevocable sentence of disgrace, I could bring forward many reasons 
to extenuate my conduct ; but you would not be impartial enough to ad- 
mit or even listen to them.” 

The young man paused in hesitation, as if desirous of obtaining the 
sympathy which he was too proud to claim; and, as Casembrot gazed on 
a form cast in Nature’s most perfect and aristocratic mould, and thought 
he could trace in the whole bearing of the youth before him the stamp of 
a birth and a mind above the common, his curiosity became roused, and 
urged him to inquire into the palliating cireumstances which the Spaniard 
pleaded in his own defence. 

“‘T was born,” said Chievosa, “in circumstances the most unlucky that, 
in my opinion, can dawn on the existence of any human being, my birth 
inflicting upon me pretensions above my fortune. I was unwilling to 
work, ashamed to beg, and to live without doing either, too poor.” 

“Why did you not enter some noble house?” demanded Casembrot. 
“ Surely that is a field open to all young men of gentle blood and broken 
fortunes.” 

“True—but even there circumstances were against me. My father 
had no friends—nay, I will own the truth, he was neither esteemed nor 
liked by any one. We had but one protector in the world, without whose 
bounty we must have starved. He was one of the most powerful nobles 
in Spain, and my father entreated him on bended knee to take me into 
his household, or recommend me to the attention of some noble inferior 
to himself; but he was inflexible. To me, against whom he ought not to 
have been prejudiced, since he had never even taken the trouble to see or 
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inquire after me, he never would extend his protection. To all my father's 
instances he turned a deaf ear, and the only promise that could be ex- 
tracted from him was, that if I pushed my fortune in a foreign land, he 
might later be induced to do much for me. My mother implicitly relied 
on this vague promise, and for years fed me on the most delusive and ro- 
mantic dreams that her imagination could spin out from it. But a life of 
disappointment had taught my father the bitter realities of life too well 
to rely upon distant expectations ; and he at last opened my eyes to the 
folly of wearing away my best days in obscure idleness upon the faith of 
an illusion. Here, again, I must observe how man, from youth upwards, 
nay, from his very cradle, is the victim of circumstances over which he 
has no control. Many a Spaniard in my position would have found a re- 
fuge, perhaps even the means of gratifying ambition, within the walls of 
a cloister; many another would have toiled patiently in some plodding 
avocation, and dropped the Hidalgo until years brought wealth and con- 
sideration with them; but our principles of action and of thought, our 
views in life, mostly spring from our education, and the principles and 
views of those who bestow it. My mother was but an indifferent Chris- 
tian’”——as Lopez said this, a strange smile curled his lip—‘and upon her 
the care of my first youth entirely devolved. She was highly imagina- 
tive. Descended from a line of kings, the tradition of their palaces and 
grandeur was but too faithfully treasured up in the storehouse of her fancy. 
She taught me to value nithing but pomp and power, and bred me up 
like a young prince in disguise, whom some mysterious but certain blow 
of fate would one day restore to his own birthright. The only tuition 
she could give me was drawn from the ancient lays of her country. I 
became an adept in them ; and, unfortunately, early imbibed a strong de- 
sire for all the luxuries and happiness they depict. My mother, with the 
patience of her sex, was satistied to wait. until fate should realise her 
favourite visions ; but I secretly determined to achieve for myself those 
things which I had been taught were alone worth living for, or to perish 
in the attempt. My father about this time returned home after an ab- 
sence of many years. If my mother was a dreamer, no man, I repeat, 
viewed the realities of life with a colder and more cynical eye than 
my father. He knew but one friend—self ; but one object in life— 
money; nor had he a character to lose, never having, to my knowledge, 
had the advantage of enjoying one. He soon taught me the folly of being 
over-scrupulous in the choice of means. My mother wished me to embrace 
the career of arms; but King Philip was not what his father had been— 
there appeared no chance of war under his rule, and in time of peace, 
without friends, without money, without protection, how was I to get for- 
ward? I have already told you how all our advances were repulsed by 
the only protector we possessed. My father, in his travels through France 
and the Low Countries, had dabbled a little in my present pursuits, and, 
by dint of patience and intrigue, had gained access to many powerful 
persons ; in short, all difficulties were smoothed away from the lucrative 
path which he was willing to cede to me on condition of sharing profits. 
It was an easy way of ascending the ladder of fortune. The personal risk 
that deterred him from persevering in so profitable a career, and the mys- 
tery attached to it, throwing over it a tinge of romance well adapted to 
my character, invested this sort of life with a peculiar charm; and, indeed, 
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though it be not the road to honour, it is certainly that to fortune. I 
eame into this country with no other views but these ; chance, however, 
threw in my way the means of raising myself honourably in the world ; 
aud for years I have thought all the objects of my ambition fairly within 
my grasp. Still, the never-ceasing wants of my father and mother forced 
me to attend with increasing diligence to the only method by which I 
could procure wherewith to satisfy them. Moreover, if my hopes proved 
delusive, I could not leave myself wholly destitute ; the event has proved 
me right; if I ever realise my expectations, I shall owe it merely to the 
advantages I derive from my character asa spy. Nor do I feel so humbled 
by the appellation when I remember how many noble lords, both here 
and in Spain, whose wealth and rank afford them no excuse for desiring 
an augmentation of this world’s goods, betray, not, like me, strangers to 
their creed, but friends, relations, those who trust them, and are remune- 
rated as richly as myself, though perhaps in a different coin, and that, too, 
without, like me, risking their life for the price. That night, at the Prince 
of Orange’s palace, last April, when flying from behind the arras, where I 
had secreted myself to overhear the conference, and, unable to force open a 
secret door, I lost myself in the passages, and should have met with a 
fatal end had you called out, as you threatened, when first I came across 
you, I risked more, and assuredly got less for my trouble than some who 
stood unsuspected among you at the very moment. There was as great a 
lord as your master who betrayed your secrets as much, if not more, 
than I did.” 

‘IT know whom you allude to,” said Casembrot ; “ the Count Mansfeld 
and his secretary: but the case is very different. If men, in the idle 
endeavour to gain over one who frankly owns himself their opponent, 
will carelessly trust him with their views, they cannot be surprised if he 
make the best use of such information as he may thus acquire, both for 
himself and the party whose interests he may have espoused. That is 
— different from making a livelihood by selling other people’s secrets, 
and procuring the commodity by the basest and most cruel means— 
speculating on their liberty, their fortunes, and, perhaps, their lives. 
I will not regret, however, having saved your existence, worthless as it 
has been, if I may but entertain the hope of bringing so young a man 
as yourself to a sense of the degradation and evil of his ways—if I can 
but save his soul as well as his body from the jeopardy in which both 
seem to stand.” 

‘Though you use hard language, I doubt not the kindness of your 
meaning,” replied Lopez; ‘ but conscience, you know, does not speak the 
same language in all breasts.”’ 

‘“ Poor, wretched youth! Iam afraid they have deadened in yours 
the flower in its very bud. Your parents will have much to answer for ; 
but though your youth may have had no guide, no adviser, no enlighten- 
ing friend, surely the experience you have gained in the world should 
teach you better things.” 

“We will not argue that point. Unless a friend could give me what 
my soul thirsts for, he could never persuade me to abandon real advan- 
tages for those which, in my present state of mental porn Pn must 
allow me to think illusory.” This was said with one of Chievosa’s 
peculiar sardonic smiles, which alone had power to give his countenance 
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a disagreeable i «¢ Some men,” he continued, “ are content to 
remain through life dupes of the prejudices instilled into their minds in 
youth, and are scarcely ever capable of the effort necessary to break 
through them; whilst others are spared the trouble of the contest by 
never having been taught to foster them.”’ 

«T will not, I cannot, believe your heart so callous as you represent 
it,” said Casembrot ; “ you are not without a touch of natural feeling— 
that I have seen to-day; but if to move your heart be impossible, how 
easy to convince your reason. If you continue your evil course, one 
day or other will see the well-deserved catastrophe which, perhaps, had 
not my feelings been weakened by physical debility, I myself should 
not have averted the first and only time we ever met before.” 

“ Well, I will not question the motives that led you to spare me then. 
I assure you I am guided by stronger principles of natural justice than 
many men who boast the world’s esteem. I never do evil wantonly; I 
must have an aim to gain, or have been thwarted in my designs, to exert 
myself against any one.” 

“ Good God! and do you call that justice?” exclaimed Casembrot. 

“If you linger much longer in the Netherlands, Sire de Backerseel, 

will learn to appreciate even that negative virtue ; for you will have 
to deal with those who will shed blood in mere sport.” 

* So cultivated—so young—with a mind so clear,” exclaimed Casem- 
brot, gazing with an expression of deep regret on the intellectual youth 
before him, “ and yet so irretrievably lost! and that, too, in the pursuit 
of fortune, that so often flies him who pursues her to shower her favours 
where least they are expected !” 

“In that she proves herself but woman,” said Chievosa, with a con- 
temptuous sneer; “and like woman, when too capricious, she must 
sometimes be compelled. But we are ranging wide of the subject that 
brought me here.” 

“Were I even to believe every word you speak,” said Casembrot, 
“my sense of duty, my conscience—for I boast one—would not permit 
me to abandon my noble lord in times of difficulty or peril.” 

“Is it possible that one who can so well lecture others on the folly 
of pursuing the bent of their passions, can be so blind to the dictates of 
his own? It is the count’s fair daughter, Sire de Backerseel, that binds 
you with irresistible chains to the fortunes of this house.” 

Casembrot started, and his face became suffused with crimson, like 
that of a trembling maiden whose first love has been surprised. To 
hear thus coldly, almost mockingly, brought forward the secret of his 
inmost soul, which he had deemed to carry with him to the grave—to 
know a feeling, held by him so sacred, at the mercy of a stranger, and 
one so unprincipled and heartless that he might the next day make it a 
joke and a bye-word in the household of the count, and bring on him 
di vad shame for his presumption—perhaps the contempt of his 
soul’s idol—this was intolerable ! His hands grew cold and clammy 
with the excess of agitation, his heart throbbed so violently as to take 
away all power of speech, and he felt entirely in the power of the man 
whom a few minutes before he fancied in his own. In the rapid changes 
of his physiognomy Chievosa read his triumph. 

“You observe,” said he, “it is easier to condemn passions than to 
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resist their influence. My idol is my own advancement in life—yours is 
woman ; but whereas you would persuade me to resign my divinity, I, 
making more allowance for the frailty of human nature, would help you 
to yours. Prevail but with the Count of Egmont to fly, and you at 
once preserve his life and a chance of ultimate success to your wishes; 
for, an exile in a foreign country, deprived of wealth and power, having 
. no means of establishing his children according to their rank—if you have 
but the prudence to secure a portion of your own fortune, nothing is 
more probable than that the count might be brought to sanction an union 
which here could never take place.” 

Casembrot listened in amazement. His first impulse was to resent 
the bold speech of his visitor, but a moment’s reflection made him aware 
of the imprudence of irritating one who had the power, and, doubtless, 
upon — slight provocation would have the will, to annoy him. He 
replied, therefore, with as much calmness as he could assume : 

“¢ What reason you may have for imputing to me feelings and purposes 
so wild and chimerical I can in no way imagine; indeed, your entertain- 
ing such ideas shows how little you know of the world in general and of 
my own circumstances in particular. But as you cannot be expected to 
be very well acquainted with the latter, your observations, far from 
angering, only afford me amusement. It is, however, an amusement which, 
for my own sake, I would not wish to extend to others; if, therefore, 
you fancy you owe me any gratitude, your best method of proving it 
will be in never again mentioning nor in any manner alluding to such 
egregious folly.” 

“It is not, and never has been, my intention to cause you the least 
uneasiness,” replied Chievosa. ‘You may therefore rest quite secure 
that with me your secret is in safe keeping ; but conceal anything from 
me you cannot. I have now done what I came for—I have warned you 
of the peril in which you stand; if you will not profit by it, I cannot do 
more.” 

“ And my counsel,” returned Casembrot—* will you not bestow a 
thought on it ?” 

“If my plans succeed,” answered the young man, “I shall soon be 
able to follow it. And now, Sire de Backerseel, farewell !” 

“ We part not thus,” said Casembrot ; “‘ I must see you safe out of the 
palace——” 

But before he had finished speaking, Chievosa, with a graceful obei- 
sance, glided from the room; and vain were the efforts of the less agile 
Casembrot to follow him through the pas and the windings of the 
mansion. He was soon obli to give up the attempt; and, feeling no 
longer in a mood for solitary musing, he turned his steps towards the 
apartments of his patron. 


Cuarpter XLVII. 


THE Count of Egmont sat at a small round table, playing at chess with 
another nobleman. Behind his chair, Lamoral and Isabel stood side b 
side; and opposite to them, behind that of his adversary, a Spanis 
wires recently despatched from Madrid to the regent’s court, and who 

d become acquainted with the count, though but slightly, during his 
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sojourn in Spain, William Kay, who had for some time been domiciled 
in the family, and treated with so much regard as to make his position in 
the palace one of unalloyed enjoyment, was likewise lingering near the 
table ; and the count from time to time interchanged with him some light 
pleasantry or kind expression, which seemed rather to flow from his affec- 
tionate nature than from real buoyancy of spirit. 

At the upper end of the room, near the huge chimney, in which blazed 
a cheerful fire, in a superb crimson-velvet chair, supported on gilded lions’ 
feet, sat the Countess of Egmont, her eyes bent on the capricious flicker- 
ings of the flames as they mi against the iron plate at the back of the 
fireplace, which, dating a few penareton back, bore the arms of Lorrain 
and Gueldres quartered with those of Egmont. Standing near her were 
her eldest and her youngest son, Philip and Charles, as silent as herself, 
their attention being entirely engrossed by the phone pny ssh whose 
movements they could watch, and whose remarks they could hear, from 
where they stood. 

*‘ That was not a very skilful move,” said the grave-looking Spaniard, 
as Egmont thoughtlessly pushed a piece rather forward into the enemy's 
camp. ‘So good a general as yourself should know that prudence is the 
better part of valour.” 

This was said with a look of peculiar meaning, not lost on Kay and 
Lamoral, nor unobserved by Casembrot, who at that moment entered the 
room and approached the table. Still, under the influence of his recent 
conversation with Chievosa, he fancied it bore reference to a graver sub- 
ject than the chances of the game, and accordingly watched narrowly the 
countenance and manner of the speaker. The observation and the look 
which accompanied it were, however, unnoticed by the count, whose 
thoughts, by the manner in which he was playing, were evidently wan- 
dering far from the board, which entirely bene in the attention of his 
adversary. Although on ordinary occasions a good player—for habit 
makes perfect, and in those days al do was sO universal an amuse- 
ment that it was considered a necessary accomplishment—Egmont that 
morning displayed the awkwardness of a mere tyro. 

**T am not much accustomed to beat a retreat,” he replied, carelessly ; 
“so, with your pleasure, instead of walking back my bishop, I shall even 
push forward my knight to the rescue.” 

‘* Worse and worse,” said the criticising Don. “ It is not wise to bring 
the white knight in such close quarters with the king and his black 
ministers.” 

Again Casembrot was startled by the meaning-fraught glance of the 
Spaniard, which was fixed upon Egmont with a pertinacity that seemed 
to challenge observation. Still the count remained unconscious. 

‘A brave knight’s place,” said he, “ is always in the front of kings’ 

“Kings do not always like the vicinity,” continued the Spaniard; 
** now you observe how eager the black monarch is to get rid of your 
too-confident knight. He sends out his own emissaries with savage 
orders against your ill-fated cavalier.” 

“* Nay, Sir Marquis,” said Egmont’s opponent rather testily, “ I want 


no one to tell me my game.” 
“It is the Count of Egmont whom I seek to advise,” replied the 
Spaniard, “ and by whom I wish to be understood.” 
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He spoke with an indifferent voice, contrasting strangely with his 
eager looks and expressive gestures. 

“ Nay,” said Egmont, “ you shall see how gallantly I will bring my 
second knight to the rescue. He with the cross of Burgundy on his 
saddle-cloth never fails to win the day. 1 will trust to his single valour 
to change the tide of battle.” 

“« He is too late,” said the Spaniard; “he may come to avenge, but not 
to save. See your adversary’s next move, and the spotless cavalier 
perishes by the king’s favourite black knight. You observe, confidence 
may be pushed too far, and a retreat is often the best policy. There— 
castle after castle falls before your successful adversary. Count of Eg- 
mont, had you listened to my warning”—he pronounced this word with 
peculiar emphasis, and slightiy paused upon it as his eyes at last encoun- 
tered those of the count—* you had saved a gallant knight, and not been 
check-mated.” 

“T was afraid of exposing my castles,” replied the count, with a frank 
laugh, which as quickly gave way to an expression of thoughtfulness. 

* A knight can always win a castle,” said the Spaniard, “ but a castle 
cannot recal a knight. But I am afraid the interest I have taken in 
your proceedings, messires, has detained me over long. I shall be ex- 
pected at the Palais de la Cour.” 

“ Oh! you must not go yet,” replied Egmont; “ you have not told 
me a word about Don Carlos. Should the king be detained in Spain by 
his fever, may we not look forward to the arrival of his son as his repre- 
sentative? He is a noble youth, and though born in Spain, loves this 
country well. He told me himself he was a Fleming at heart—a bold, 
enterprising youth, and if he grow to maturity, we may hope to see our 
late glorious emperor revived in him.” 

“TI know very little of the prince,” said the Spaniard, with marked 
coolness. ‘* We have seen him but rarely of late at court ; I believe 
him to be in delicate health.” 

“ T heard many piquant anecdotes of him at the court of France, where 
I have lately sojourned,” said Egmont’s late adversary, ‘ They say that 
in derision of his father’s inactivity and disinclination to journeys and 
war, he keeps a diary in which he inscribes the king’s exploits. Thus 
he has written on alternate blank leaves, ‘ Gone to Aranjuez—returned 
to Madrid,’ interlined with such remarks as, ‘ The king has heard mass— 
the king has confessed.’ Ha! ha! it is a rare joke, but they say Philip 
does not think so; that he nearly suffocated with rage when the book 
was brought to him. It is also asserted that he is angry at his son’s in- 
sistance to be sent into the Low Countries ; that he is tired of his wife, 
and has fallen in love, for the second time, with his son’s bride, and 

“ Indeed!” interrupted the Spaniard, with hauteur. “I must beg 
yon will not repeat in my presence foolish stories circulated at a scandal- 

oving court, by those who can know nothing of what passes at ours. 
Count of Egmont, I must take my leave, not only for this day, but I fear 
for a long, very long while, for I am quitting the Netherlands to- 
morrow.” : 

“Then may fair winds prosper you,” said the count, with graceful 
courtesy. 2 age ee c 

“Though our acquaintance is so slight,” said the Spaniard, “ pray 
believe me your true friend.” 

VOL, XXI. 2/s 
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‘ Will you allow me to accompany you to the regent’s ?” asked the 
unabashed traveller. 

“ As your company would have been a great favour,” answered the 
ceremonious Don, “ so it is with deep regret that I am obliged to decline 
it. The jennet I mount is so unruly that she will not bear the vicinity 
of a strange horse.” 

“ You are the first cavalier | ever knew who owned to bad horse- 
manship with so good a grace,” said the rejected nobleman, laughing. 

When both had departed, the count, who had accompanied them out 
of the chamber, mic te so long away that the party within formed into 
groups, and entered into separate conversaticns. 

“T cannot help thinking,” said Casembrot, approaching Lamoral 
hastily, and addressing him with agitation, “ that the Spaniard meant 
more than met the ear.” 

“Tt struck me in the same light,” replied Lamoral. ‘“ He is probably 
too cautious to venture upon too plain a hint; but most certainly a covert 
one was intended.” 

“It is strange,’ said Casembrot, “ that warned as he is on all hands, 
the count will persist in trusting himself within the king’s reach.” 

“He feels conscious of not having deserved his anger,” answered 
Lamoral. 

“| think,” said Casembrot, “‘a temporary absence from the country 
would be advisable. We might watch the course of events; and should 
the king misunderstand the noble part your father has played in these 
civil contests, it will be safest to justify himself from afar. I am con- 
firmed in this view of the subject by the strangest coincidences. This 
very morning I have received a caution similar to that which the 
Spaniard seemed desirous of insinuating.” 

“ Why,” said Lamoral, “the question is a difficult one. If my father 
departs at this crisis, the forfeiture of his estates is pretty nearly cer- 
tain; if, on the other hand, he stays, he cannot escape witnessing the 
most bloody tragedies—at all events he is free from any personal risk.” 

“ It is this too great security that will lose us all!” exclaimed Casem- 
brot, bitterly. “ However different your opinions in other matters, you 
all agree in that; the countess, too, shares the delusion. Oh! that I 
knew how to open your eyes! It is for the sake of his children that my 
dear lord is thus encountering every peril. It is to preserve to his 
a his rich estates that he lingers here. Is it not, then, the duty of 
his children to entreat him to shield himself at every risk? Suppose 
even your race should never recover the lands which you would thus 
lose, would not their name, would not the sword, open a path to every 
distinction ?” 

“ But is it not natural,” said Lamoral, ‘that my father should hesi- 
tate before condemning his daughters to convents, himself and his family 
to a life of obseurity ? for he has repeatedly assured us that he could not 
remove with him a sufficiency to keep up his dignity in a foreign land. 
Now you will allow that to make such sacrifices the danger must be 
imminent.” 

“Oh! but, brother,”’ exclaimed Isabel, “ must we wait for the appear- 
ance of real danger? Is not its shadow sufficient to alarm us for our 
dear father? And shall we remain here to witness the disgrace and 
death of our friends? Shall we abide to see them torn from beneath 
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our very roof? Oh! how preferable would exile be, even in the dreariest 
land! You speak of a convent, Lamoral, and of a life of obscurity, as 
if both were a penance; but is not the first repose—the second, true 
happiness ?” 

Lamoral Jaughed and shook his head. “ That’s all very well in pasto- 
rals, and may do for Daphnes and Chloes, but not for you or me, Isabel 
I, for my own part, should like a trip to the emperor's court as well, if 
not better than most things, nor should I hesitate to throw myself on his 
charity, and I think, Casembrot, you would do well to accom any me 
thither, for we have been a pair of Gueux in our day, so the calling will 
be nothing new to us; but why my noble father or my lady mother 
should condescend to such measures and sacrifices, I cannot well see.” 

“ You then, Lamoral, will not remain to see the Count of Egmont 
welcome the oppressor to his native land ?” 

‘“‘ No,” answered Lamoral, the colour mounting to his fair cheek, and 
his eye lighting up with youthful fire—‘“no! I would have my father 
purify the land of these southern foreigners, as he so gloriously did of 
our French neighbours. Could I but see the day when his banner would 
be unfurled in such a cause, | should be well content to die on the first 
field ; but as this cannot be, I would not have the hero of my countr 
and my house fly before any power onearth. Surely, bad as Philip may 
be, he cannot repay good with evil, loyalty with punishment. Moreover, 
he dare not, if he would, touch the victor of St. Quintin.” And Lamoral. 
as if unwilling to argue the point further, turned away. 

‘*How impetuous is Lamoral!” said Isabel, turning to Casembrot, 
the moment her brother left her side ; ‘all his wishes tend to bloodshed 
and the horrors of civil war. Thank Heaven, our father will, I am well 
assured, ever turn a deaf ear to such evil counsel: yours, Casembrot, is 
indeed a wholesome one, and I shall pray morning and evening that it 
may bear fruit.” 

** You must do more, Lady Isabel,” said Casembrot ; “ you must unite 
with me in persuading the count to this measure.” 

“ Alas !” replied Isabel, blushing at the very thought, “ I never shall 
dare to open my lips to him on so serious a subject. Surely it would not 
beseem me to do so.” 

“But for your father’s sake—for your own—for that of all here, 
surely you will overcome for once your childish timidity—forgive me for 
using so harsh a word; you know I am no flatterer.” 

“Indeed, Casembrot, what you ask is impossible,” replied the agitated 
girl. ‘Even if | were so bold, what would it avail us?” 

* Much,” answered Casembrot. ‘‘ After the countess, your mother, no 
one has so great an influence over the count’s mind as yourself, or rather 
I should say, his heart, and that is with him the most accessible point. 
Lady Isabel, perhaps you can save your father; will you refuse to 
do so ?” 

“It is unkind, ungenerous,” replied Isabel, her dark blue eyes filling 
with tears, which the slightest emotion could but too readily call forth, 
‘to torture me with such representations.” 

“Surely,” said Casembrot, looking at her almost severely, “you do 
not dread the obscurity whieh you but so lately termed true happiness ?” 

‘Far from dreading it, as you geal answered Isabel, with 
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vivacity, “how ardently have I not desired that my lot had been cast in 
an humbler sphere, where there would be no trammels of dull ceremonial 
to chill the sense of enjoyment—where, free and unfettered, the heart 
could follow its own suggestions. Methinks happiness must smile with 
a brighter glow in the cottage than in the palace; for is not freedom in 
word, in look, in thought and feeling, the only true happiness? I have 
ever thought the great, though their fetters be gilded, the veriest slaves 
that breathe.” 

Isabel spoke, as she always did when excited by the subject, and when 
addressing those whom she trusted, with animation and enthusiasm. 
The rich blood tinged her delicate cheek with the faintest hue of the 
rose, and imparted to her lovely features a depth and grace of expression 
which acted like a secret charm to bring their beauties to light. 

For one moment Casembrot, self and all forgetting, gazed on her in 
rapturous admiration ; but a slight change in her speaking countenance 
roused him to a sense of the impropriety of which he was guilty. 

“ Habit,” said he, recovering himself, and resuming his ordinary cold 
and constrained manner—“ habit makes the weight of the fetters you 
mention light to those who are condemned to bear them. But the worst 
evil attending upon greatness is, that whilst it cannot always shield its 
possessors against the misfortunes and the perils of life, it often lulls them 
into a fatal security ; and yet, Lady Isabel, the lightning will strike the 
highest peaks.” 

“ Alas! this is most true. But, Casembrot”—lIsabel hesitated, and her 
colour varied—* should my father persist in his unhappy resolution of re- 
maining here, you, at least, who see the danger so clearly, will, I hope, 
take timely measures to escape it ?” 

* Although,” replied Casembrot, “‘I make no doubt we are all lost in 
remaining here, I move not except in the train of the count.” 

The voice of the countess, raised rather above its usual pitch, now 
called the attention of both speakers, and prevented Isabel's reply; her 
mother’s words obviously had reference to the subject under discussion. 

“I know not why we should feel alarmed at this Spaniard’s chance 
allusions—if, indeed, they were meant as we think. King Philip cannot, 
dare not, touch a hair of my beloved lord’s head. This I feel and know, 
and yet those remarks have annoyed me.” 

“Tt is not surprising that such impertinent intimations should have 
that effect, madam,” said the haughty Philip of Egmont. 

But still,” resumed the countess, the shade of displeasure with which 
she had spoken deepening into a look of real uneasiness, “1 wish I knew 
what your father thinks of all this. We cannot help seeing that the 
clouds are lowering, but,” she added, making an effort to shake off the 
forebodings that began to creep over her, and assuming more than her 
ordinary loftiness of mien, ‘the house of Egmont is equal to the storm.” 

‘Fatal confidence!” muttered Casembrot; but at that moment the 
count entered the room with an open letter in his hand. 

All eyes were turned on him with an expression of such intense interest, 
that it was obvious the moment was considered by the whole family a 
critical, a decisive one; and though, when he motioned to Casembrot to 
jo him in the embrasure of one of the deep bay windows, they re- 
sumed the broken thread of their discourse, that they might not appear 
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eager to overhear what was not addressed to them, still there was not a 
heart that did not throb with feverish anxiety to know the result of the 
question which they felt certain was in agitation between the count and 
his secretary. 

“« Casembrot,” said Egmont, “ harassed and perplexed as I have been 
of late by contending feelings and advice the most opposite from all 
quarters, I have at last referred to one whom I consider in the light of a 
true friend and a loyal gentleman—one, too, who is deep in the regent’s 
counsels—I mean the Count of Mansfeldt.” 

“ Then,”’ said Casembrot,” with a desponding look, “I can guess the 
purport of the answer.” 

“It is not such, certainly, as an ardent patriot like yourself, Casem- 
brot, might have given or wished to receive; but 1, as the head of my 
house, must teach myself to think more coolly on such subjects ; besides, 
as Mansfeldt writes, to fly were to show myself unmindful of the king's 
personal kindness. Yes, shake your head as you will, Casembrot, what- 
ever he has been to others, to me he has ever been kind—most kind. 
Moreover, what right have I to deprive my children and generations yet 
unborn of the advantages which it has pleased Heaven to shower upon 
my house. As a father | maynot do this.” 

“Tf you would, my lord, but listen to the proposals of the Prince of 
Orange, you might perhaps one day exchange your coronet for a 
crown.” 

*‘ Nay, Casembrot, you are but a poor tempter if you think that any 
bauble, however glittering, can bribe a true heart from its fidelity. You 
do yourself, also, injustice ; for well I know there is not that price on earth 
wherewith you could be induced to betray me.” 

“ That is so different a case,” said the secretary. 

“No, Casembrot; there lies your mistake. To me, I repeat, the king 
has ever been the best, the most generous of masters.” 

‘He would have bought you over to his own tyrannical purposes,” 
urged Casembrot. 

“ He needs not to purchase the allegiance which was his due,” said Eg- 
mont, severely. ‘* But see, here is Mansfeldt’s letter, in which he chalks 
out the only path it behoves me, as a leal subject, to follow—to break off, 
at once and for ever, from ull those who, by their turbulent designs, dis- 
turb the country; to give a wholesome example, by exerting myself to 
the uttermost to pacify it. These, he writes, are the only means by which 
I can deserve the king’s confidence and the esteem of all loyal people.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Casembrot, glancing slightly over the letter, ‘‘I see that 
if you do not this, my lord, you forfeit the friendship and esteem of the 
Count of Mansfeldt.”’ 

“ And my own—and my own—doubt it not, Casembrot—and that of 
my children, who would never cease to heap reproaches on my memory 
for having entailed on them the foul stain of treason. No, my friend ; 
my resolution is finally, irrevocably fixed. I will remain here, and do my 
duty to the best of my abilities ; and so great is my trust in the king, and 
in the leniency with which I am sure he will treat these provinces, that I 
do not even think it necessary for you to depart—I merely request of 
your affection for me that you will withdraw yourself from the Con- 


federates.”’ 
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“ My eyes are open, my lord; but though it is the hardest of all tasks 
to await the approach of danger in passive inactivity, and watch its coming 
step by step, I will abide by you, come what may, and at whatever con- 
ditions you may please to impose.” 

“ You love,” said the count, “to look on the dark side of all things, 
my good Casembrot; and there is no combating a man’s humour. But, 
now, put up Mansfeldt’s letter among the other papers of moment, and 
let us discard the subject altogether.” 

‘This letter,’ murmured Casembrot, as he still gazed on the open 
paper, “ was assuredly written to be shown to the regent.” 

‘‘ Away with your incorrigible suspicions!” exclaimed the count. 
“ You will believe in no one’s truth but your own.” And with a kind 
smile he left the secretary to approach the countess’s circle, which now 
included every person in the room. 

* Well, ladies,” said Egmont, “ we must all prepare for the king’s ar- 
rival; and whilst I am setting my governments in order, you must think 
of your brocades and laces, to make resplendent the great festivities which 
will, doubtless, be held in his honour. And you, young gentlemen,” 
turning to his sons, “ must not neglect the tilting-ground so much as you 
have done of late, for we shall have gay tournaments, in which I shall 
expect you will not put me to shame.”’ 

These words, lightly spoken, relieved the heart of the countess from 
further apprehensions and doubts, and imparted cheerfulness to the coun- 
tenances-of her sons; but Isabel and Casembrot exchanged glances that 
showed how hopeless this decision had left them. 








EVA NEVILLE, 
BY MARIA STEDMAN, 


V. 


Ir was broad daylight when Eva awoke from her swoon. At first she 
was surprised at finding herself on the floor, for she recollected none of 
the events of the previous night; but by degrees they dawned upon 
her, and oh, the agony of that remembering! Yes, all was explained 
now ; her only brother—he for whom she could have died—was a lost 
being ; he, whom she had looked upon as a pattern of virtue and honour, 
had linked himself with a set of rogues ; nay, more—was himself become 
a base coiner and swindler. She did not inquire how he had fallen; it 
was enough,—the deed was done, and Eva felt there was no more happiness 
for her on earth. Oh, there are moments which do the work of years; 
and long, bitter years of suffering could not so thoroughly have stricken 
her soul as that one night. So - felt, and throwing herself by the bed- 
side on her knees, she hid her face, and groaned in anguish of spirit. 

But Eva's was a mind which, when roused either by love or duty, 
was capable of great things, and of deep sacrifices and much patient 
endurance. After some time spent in agonised, almost delirious prayer, 
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she grew calmer; she remembered the words her mother had seemed to 
utter in her dream, conjuring her to save Claude, and her resolution was 
taken. 

** Mother, sweet mother,” she exclaimed, ‘you shall be obeyed. I 
will sacrifice every prospect of earthly happiness, and henceforth devote 
myself to the one task of saving him, soul and body, from the destruction 
on the brink of which he stands.” 

She arose from her knees, pale—pale, indeed, as death; but her face was 
rigid with determination, and her mind irrevocably made up. But how 
truly has the poet said, that 


A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things ; 


and oh, what a pang came across her heart as her glance fell upon the 
case of pearls which was Ernest’s gift, and had last night been surveyed 
by her with so much pleasure. 

* Last night!” what would she not now give to be able to annihilate 
the last few hours, and look on those gifts as then she looked! Oh, it is 
a mournfully strange thing to see everything about us the same, and yet 
be ourselves so changed! Again Eva twisted the pearls into her now 
dishevelled locks ; she almost started at the whiteness and ghastliness of 
her face. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, bitterly, “I am indeed a fit person to wear 
gems, and be the bride of one so good, so noble as Ernest—I, the sister 
of a coiner !” 

She shuddered, and replaced the pearls in their case ; a letter met her 
gaze at the bottom of the box—it was Ernest’s. In the very luxury of 
misery she again read it; and then tears, blessed tears, flowed from her 
eyes, and relieved some part of the icy load from her heart; her features 
relaxed, and assumed an expression of resigned sorrow, which was in- 
finitely touching. No longer wasting her precious time in vain regrets, 
she prepared to put her resolution in practice: hastily dressing herself, 
she packed up a small bundle, and wrote a note to her brother, telling 
him not to alarm himself at her absence, for she would return to him in 
a few days, and would explain all on her return; and then descending 
to the sitting-room, she sent the servant for a nek 5 and without 
encountering either Claude or his associates, entered it, and drove to 
the coach-office, where she found a coach ready to start for the country 
which would pass through her native village; fortunately there was a 
vacant seat in it, and hastily taking her place therein, it drove off. 


Vi. 


Worn out and exhausted, but supported by a strong sense of duty 
and undaunted resolution, Eva arrived at Roxton, and alighted from the 
coach at the top of the well-known green lane, It was an early hour 
in the morning, and she had travelled a whole day and night; so that 
fatigue and mental anxiety had been almost too much for her slight 
frame. Hastily glancing around, she took up her little bundle, and 
proceeded to the village inn. There her appearance, alone and un- 
attended, created no little surprise ; but she was already looked upon as 
lady of the manor ; the worthy landlady, therefore, made no inquiries, but 
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conducted her, with all possible respect, to her best parlour. Throwing 
herself on the sofa, she slept heavily till evening; she then arose, and 
after a cup of tea, felt refreshed and able to undertake the distressing 
task which she had imposed upon herself. 

The sun was beginning to decline, and his golden rays were casting 
an amber light on the fair scene, when Eva left the inn. She gazed 
mournfully around : before her lay the little sylvan village, with its small 
peaceful-looking church, and further on, the sun was sinking behind 
Ernest’s woods, and throwing his golden beams on the old manor-house. 
She walked on to the churchyard: under a venerable yew lay her 
father and mother, and going to the grave, their daughter bent over 
the sod. 

“Oh, my loved parents!” she cried, “little did I think my heart 
would so soon yearn to share your cold resting-place; but there is work 
for me to accomplish on earth ere I lie down beside you.” 

She passed on to the church, and raised the latch. It looked the 
same as ever; round the walls hung many escutcheons and tablets of the 
Graham family, and in the chancel was one which Claude and Eva had 
erected to their parents’ memory, stating how many years the aged 
pastor had ministered in that venerable structure, under the shade of 
whose walls he now slept. Near the pulpit stood the large square pew 
appropriated to the squire’s family, and looking into it, a sharp pang 
shot through Eva’s heart, for she perceived that it had been newly fitted 
up, and that the dingy hassocks and motheaten cushions had been re- 
placed by handsome new ones. She knew that Ernest had had all this 
done against she took her seat there as his bride, and with sickening 
sorrow she turned away and knelt before the altar; bowing her head to 
the very stones in her grief, she implored the aid of Heaven, and its 
acceptance of her sacrifice. A bright golden ray played through the 
stained glass, and lit up the drooping figure of the sorrow-stricken girl, 
and it almost seemed to her as if it betokened the approval of her 
sisterly devotion. She rose much strengthened; and not trusting herself 
with another look at the manor pew, walked with quick steps across 
well-known fields and short cuts to the Hall. 

At length, with a beating heart, she stood before the handsome and 
venerable-looking edifice, and knocked for admittance. The porter who 
opened the door seemed all amazed at her presence; but telling him 
that urgent business had brought her so unexpectedly from London, she 
requested to see his master. The servant thought he was in his study, 
and thither Eva went alone. She knocked at the door, but no answer 
being returned, opened it and entered. Ernest, however, was not there, 
so she sat down in his easy-chair to await his coming. All she saw 
around her tended to increase her melancholy, for everything bore 
witness to the love her betrothed bore her. Over his mantelpiece hung 
her portrait, and on his table lay the books they had formerly read 
together. She rose, and opened the door of another room which was 
within the study: it was a sunny, pleasant apartment, with a cheerful 
bay window, which opened on a beautiful lawn, chequered with flower- 
borders. This room Ernest had fixed on for his bride’s boudoir, and 
Eva could see that no possible pains or expense had been spared to make 
it worthy of her admiration. Elegant bookcases, well stored with 
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choice works, were there; and amongst the elegant furniture were a 
splendid new piano and harp, and a plentiful store of all those beautiful 
trifles in vertu for which ladies’ boudoirs are so famous. ‘The walls 
were hung with prints and drawings, and Ernest had placed his own 
likeness in a conspicuous place. A stand for flowers stood in the 
window, filled with the choicest hothouse plants; and a vase, which he 
every day himself filled with fresh flowers, was on the table. All this 
Eva saw; and, ah! who could, like herself, appreciate such proofs of his 
constancy and delicate tenderness. She gazed upon his portrait—it was 
wondrously like; and oh, how noble-looking and handsome he was! 
and what thought sat ou his brow—what manly gentleness beamed from 
those speaking eyes! She sank into a chair, and buried her face in her 
hands; she felt he had never loved him as then she did. 

How long she had remained thus, she knew not; but at length she 
was roused by a well-known step; the French window opened, and Ernest 
bounded in, his countenance beaming with health and happiness, and a 
bouquet of choice flowers in his hand. Hastening to the vase, he was 
about to arrange them, when his eye fell on Eva, and encountered the 
full gaze of her large black eyes, fixed on him with most melancholy and 
intense affection. 

If a spirit had appeared before him, he could not have been more 
amazed. 

“ Eva!” he exclaimed, “‘my Eva! to what do I owe this happiness ?” 

“ Dearest Ernest,” was all she could utter; but she sprang to meet 
him, and sank fainting on his bosom. Bearing her in his strong, but 
tender arms, he placed her on a sofa, and taking off her bonnet, smoothed 
away the dishevelled and neglected, but beautiful hair from her now ashy 
face, and imprinting a fond kiss on the closed eyes, rushed to his study, 
and sought in his medicine-chest for some restorative. Hastily returning, 
he tried all he could think of to revive her, but for a long time in vain; 
and terrified, he was about to ring for help, when she unclosed her eyes, 
and a smile came over her face when she saw Ernest kneeling by her 
side, for she forgot all her sufferings, and seemed to awake from a ter- 
rible dream; for a moment she was happy—oh, how happy! and she 
abandoned herself to the bliss of that minute. Ernest’s anxious inquiries 
and frightened countenance, however, by degrees restored her recollection, 
and with unspeakable pain and solicitude he saw the smile wither on 
her sweet face, and her features settle into the rigidity of sorrow, as, dis- 
engaging herself from his caresses, she strove to collect all her fortitude. 
Ernest saw at once that something dreadful had occurred, and he thought 
her brother must be dead. 

“Eva, my own,” he began, impressed with this idea, “ if anything has 
happened to Claude”—her tears showed that he had touched the right 
string—‘ you have indeed done well, my darling, to return and weep on 
the bosom of your betrothed ; and though you have lost a brother, hence- 
forth I will be all in all to you.” 

“Lost! lost! Yes, lost indeed!” cried the poor girl. “ Yes, so lost, 
that I would, indeed, rather he were dead, and sleeping in peaceful inno- 
cence in the grave of my sainted parents, than be lost as he now is.” 

It is unnecessary for us to follow her in the recital which she now gave 
to Ernest: she told him all. He was unspeakably horrified ; but his was 
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a noble nature, and when he saw that dear head, which had lately been 
raised in all the happiness and conscious rectitude of one universally 
beloved and respected, now bowed down, and hidden in her hands in 
bitter shame, he seated himself by her side, and taking those small white 
hands in his own, laid her head on his bosom. 

“ Eva,” he said, *‘ my own pure, upright girl, think not that one word 
of your sad story can effect any change in my love—you—you are all 
that is good and innocent. I will do all in my power to save your 
unhappy and misled brother from his present dangerous course, and in a 
few days, my beloved, you shall share all your griefs and cares with a 
faithful and devoted husband.”’ 

“Husband!”’ she exclaimed. “And think you, Ernest, that I can 
now ever be your wife? Think you I would be base enough to bring 
shame and dishonour on your head, or so ungratefully requite the affection 
of your noble family, by suffering the last of their race to ally himself 
with the sister of a forger?—no, never! Nay, Ernest, interrupt me 
not,” she continued, all her weakness vanishing. “On my knees”—and 
she left his side, and knelt at his feet-—“I thank you for all your unde- 
served love and goodness to me, and especially for this last proof of 
affection ; but henceforth we can be no more to each other than friends.” 

‘* Friends |” echoed Ernest, in a changed and hollow tone, as he 
marked the firmness of her manner. 

“ Yes,” she continued, and a sweet smile crossed her now calm features 
—*‘ yes, dear Ernest, that name is too cold; you shall be a second brother 
to me—you shall be to me the brightest sunbeam my existence has ever 
known, and my memory will ever return to you, when I want to recal 
the image of all that is good and noble; but henceforth I must devote 
myself to the poor wanderer, and amply shall I be repaid for the loss of 
all my earthly happiness, if I can be but the instrument of saving him.” 

Vainly did Ernest Graham strive, by every argument that the ten- 
derest love could suggest, to combat her resolution—it was inflexible. 

‘Oh, Eva, Eva,” he almost groaned, ‘you know not to what a fate 
a are dooming me! What shall I do without you? See, see, how I 

ve adorned your room—-how I have chosen the one for you within my 
own, that I may ever be near to watch over and guard you, and that the 
sound of your sweet voice may gladden my studies; and shall it all be in 
vain ? Oh, what will my estates—my groves—my flowers, be without 
you! 

“ Ernest, darling Ernest,” said Eva, while the tears fell fast, ‘there 
are worlds above, and flowers and groves more beautiful than even those 
which we should here have wandered amongst: a few short years, and 
you will be eternally rewarded for your disinterested goodness to a poor 


orphan—a few short years, and we shall for ever be together, where no 
sins of our own or others can disunite us.” 
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Ar an early hour on the following morning Ernest and Eva reached 
London, having travelled thither with the utmost speed which four 
horses, relieved at short stages by relays of fresh ones, were capable of. 
Vainly, during the journey, had Captain Graham striven to shake his 
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companion’s resolution; but though greatly dismayed, he did not yet 
among despair of doing so. She had imparted to him her plans for 
Claude’s rescue, and had gratefully accepted of his escort to London and 
offered co-operation; and now he stood with her, before her brother's 
door; here with a silent pressure of hands they parted for the present, 
and with her latch-key Eva noiselessly opened the door, and cautiously 
entered. All was still, for it was yet early, and she quietly took her 
way to her brother’s room. Receiving no answer to her gentle knock 
at the door, she opened it and went in. Claude lay on the bed asleep, 
having apparently flung himself down without undressing, exhausted and 
worn out. With intense feeling Eva gazed on him; his face had re- 
sumed in sleep much of its old expression ; he looked as he did when an 
innocent boy, though the long eyelashes lay on a cheek paler and thinner, 
it is true, and the curly auburn locks, which were still so abundant, shaded 
a brow whereon premature care was already setting his seal. Eva 
on him ; tears fell silently down her cheeks, and unutterable tenderness 
was in her look. She appeared like some good angel, weeping for the 
sins of the mortal over on it is appointed to watch. Stooping over 
him, she put aside the clustering locks and kissed his brow; the touch 
awoke him, and he started up. He was about to speak, but she motioned 
him to silence and caution, and as briefly as possible, for the time was 
precious, revealed to him her knowledge of his guilt. She reproached 
him not; but the unhappy young man hid his face, and groaned aloud. 
“ Sister—sweet sister, have merey!” he exclaimed. “ By all our 
former love, forsake me not—cast me not off from your love; hear—hear 
how I have fallen. Oh, surely, the hour I parted from you, the heavy 
weight which oppressed my soul was a foreboding of the agony of this. 
I left you, Eva, and my guardian angel seemed to follow me no longer. 
I came to London, and for months my conduct was such as to win for 
me the respect and affection of my employer, when, in an evil hour, a 
young lady came to stay with Mrs. Ellis; and oh, how lovely and fasei- 
nating she was, no tongue can express. I was daily thrown into her 
company ; and who could see her and not love her? Love, for the first 
time, entered into my heart; nay, it seized on it with a maddening, 
irresistible grasp; by night and by day, I dreamt only of her. Clara 
Newton was, from the hour I first saw her, the idol of my soul ; but she 
took no heed of me. She was the only child of one of the richest mer- 
chants in London, and I only a humble clerk. Oh, Eva, had you been 
here, you would have counselled me against thus madly yielding myself 
to the influence of a passion so hopeless; but you were far away, and I 
could not bring myself to write to you on the subject. I felt that m 
only theme would be Clara Newton, and I feared you would think that 
had. given her all the love which was your due. At the time my mad- 
ness—for I can call it nothing else—was at its height, Henderson, who 
was one of my fellow-clerks, discovered my secret, and tendered his 
advice on the subject; he told me not to despair—he flattered me. I 
urged my poverty, and lowly condition; he said he could show me a 
way to become rich and wealthy, as Clara herself was. Eva, spare me 
the agony of relating all the steps by which I fell. Young, totally 
ignorant of the ways of the world, and blinded by a fatal passion, I 
listened to the tempter, who had all the art of the Evil One; by degrees, 
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he drew me completely into his power, and at length I quitted Mr. 
Ellis, on pretence of having obtained a better situation elsewhere, and 
took up my abode with Henderson and his accomplice in this house. 

“ And Clara Newton ?” 

“ Soon did I discover all the villany of Henderson. She married a 
man of rank, to whom she had long been engaged; but though I had no 
longer the motive which led me on to the sinful and desperate career in 
which I had embarked, I could not now escape; too deeply had I com- 
mitted myself—I was in the toils of the villains, and they were too 
strong for me to break through. But Clara’s marriage had opened m 
eyes to the folly, the deep heinousness of my conduct; and suddenly as 
my love had come, so rapidly did it vanish, and I almost hated her, as 
the cause, though the innocent one, of my ruin. And now, what re- 
mains tome? Leave me, leave me, my sister, to fall alone: this house 
is no place for you. I can bear all that must come upon me, so you are 
safe and happy.” 

‘“ Leave you, Claude? Never! I am come to save youn—Ernest will 
help me. You shall not remain another hour in this den of wickedness. 
Ernest is now gone to secure places in an American vessel which sails 
to-night. In an hour’s time he will be awaiting us in the next street. 
Thanks to his munificence, we shall have enough to live on in honesty in 
a distant land. Thither will I accompany you; and there, far from 
your betrayers, you shall strive, by a life of honesty and penitence, to win 
the pardon of Heaven, and make restitution to those you have so deeply 
injured, 


VIII. 


Ir was a fine moonlight night, and the stars were shining with intense 
brilliancy, when Ernest, Claude, and Eva reached the docks. In the 
basin lay a fine American ship, whose anchor was already weighed, and 
which, taking advantage of the fresh breeze then springing up, was just 
on the point of sailing. A boat awaited Claude and his sister. Ernest 
made one last effort. : 

““ Eva,” he said, in a low, sad voice, “all is now ready, your luggage 
is allon board, and I hope, short as the time for preparation has been, 
you will find every requisite for your comfort provided. But can it 
really be that you will leave me ?’’ and he looked sadly in her face. 
“ Must [ for ever be deprived of the joy of calling you mine? Eva, 
must the cup of happiness which, three brief days since, was almost at 
my lips, be dashed away for ever? Oh, dearest, say, only say that you 
have been trying the strength of my constancy, and my love shall make 
all your past troubles seem as nothing.” 

But she wavered not. 

‘‘ Dearest Ernest, my path in life is chosen,” she said; ‘it is the only 
path of duty, and, sad though it may be, I shall never regret it. For 
the rest of my life I must walk at Ais side;” and she pointed to her 
brother, who was some paces in advance, buried in a melancholy reverie. 

* Noble-minded girl! who could be vicious with thee beside him ?” 
exclaimed her lover, as he led her to the boat. Claude moved like one 
in a dream, almost unconsciously. Ernest’s features were convulsed 
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with the agony of parting thus from his loved one, in all probability for 
ever. Still did he hold her hand with a convulsive grasp, and as he 
drew her to him, as if he never could resign her, she felt his hot tears 
bedew her forehead. After a long, long embrace, he released her. 

‘“ Farewell! and may Heaven bless you, beloved Ernest,” she said, as 
he placed her in the boat. He felt himself choking—he could not 
answer her, but he shook the hand of the dream-like Claude, and then 
turned away. ‘Two dark figures, who had, unseen, been watching them, 
hastily advanced ; a stern hand was laid on the shoulder of Claude : 

“ Young man, you are our prisoner,” said a rough voice; “ we arrest 
you in the king’s name.” 

They were the officers of justice, who had been tracking him all day. 
Henderson and Hall were already in custody ; and now, when just on the 
verge of safety, Claude was made a prisoner. Long had the police been on 
the scent of the gang, and only that very day had discovered their mid- 
night haunt. Claude Neville was conveyed to gaol, and lodged in the 
same prison with his old associates. 

It was not long before the whole affair became public, for these were 
no common forgers, and the ingenuity and ability which they had 
shown, rendered it a case of more than ordinary notoriety. Claude's 
name, hitherto unknown beyond his native village, met the eye in every 
newspaper; and portraits of the prisoners, and drawings of the cellar 
wherein their trade was carried on, were sold and bought with avidity. 

And what became of Eva? She had borne up nobly: by Ernest's in- 
fluence, she obtained leave to visit her brother daily; and concealing her 
own mental sufferings, strove by every possible means to strengthen and 
support him. She did not palliate his sins, for she felt it was no time to 
act so cruel a part, since in those days forging was a capital offence ; 
but she strove, with all a sister’s untiring love, to awaken his mind from 
the stupor into which it had fallen, and rouse it to penitence. 

The day of trial came. Claude and his associates were placed at the 
bar. Eva was present; and by her side sat Ernest, who could not be 
prevailed on, by any entreaties or remonstrances on her part, to leave her. 
The court was crowded; for the youth and interesting appearance of 
Claude had a great interest for the spectators; and when it became 
known that Eva was his sister, and that the high-born Ernest—the re- 
nowned Captain Graham—was her lover, it became indeed a case for 
romance to delight in. Eva grieved at the publicity which had been 
drawn on the latter; but he possessed high moral as well as physical 
courage, nor could all the surprise of the fashionable world, nor its com- 
ments, move him; and sitting now beside the pale, altered form of her he 
loved with such untiring constancy and devotion—whom he would have 
married from the foot of the gallows—he noticed not that the eyes of all 
were on them, but held her hand in his own ;_ icy cold it was, and all her 
efforts could not conceal from him that her heart was almost breaking 
with agonising suspense. Claude pleaded guilty, but his comrades took 
their trial; the evidence, however, was strong against them, and after co 
cupying the court all day, a verdict was brought in against them all. 17 he 
judge put on the black cap; Ernest felt the small, thin hand he held 
quiver convulsively: they were all condemned to death. Eva heard the 
sentence: she had believed herself prepared for the worst, but she had 
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overrated her h; she fell down insensible, uttering a piercing 
shriek, which rang through the court. She only heard the sentence of 
death pronounced ; but she did not hear the subsequent declaration of 
the judge, that in consequence of Claude’s youth and penitence, that sen- 
tence would only be recorded, in his case, and would be commuted to 

rtation for life. A brain-fever seized upon Eva, and for days after 
the trial she lay in unconsciousness of all around her. Oh, how bitterly 
did Claude bewail that he could not be near, to watch over and nurse 
her! and how earnestly did he desire that her pure bright spirit might 
pass away, and that she might not again awake toa knowledge of all the 
misery which, through him, had blighted her once sunny existence! The 
day came for him to leave England, and Eva lay apparently at the point 
of death. Ernest saw Claude just before he was taken away from his 
prison ; he brought him a tress of his sister’s raven hair, which he had 
severed himself from her head, during her delirium; and it seemed a 
comfort to the unhappy brother to know, that in all probability her suf- 
ferings would very shortly be terminated by death. In this belief he left 
England. 

It is astonishing from what deadly illnesses people often rally. Long 
did the faithful Ernest watch over Eva, and long did she lie in her death- 
like trance. But suddenly she awoke, and her delirium was gone, and 
hopes of her life were again given to him. And she did recover—slowly, 

et surely, and Ernest was, ere long, able to tell her the joyful news of 
la brother being yet alive. From that hour she rapidly mended ; and, 
though never again did the glow of health tinge her cheeks, or the bright 
smile of old again light her once sunny eyes, new energy took possession 
of her mind; she bore her sorrows meekly, and no word that was not 
resigned and patient was heard from her lips. A new task seemed allotted 
to her; she resolved to work hard at some honest employment, and en- 
deavour to gain a sufficient sum to enable her to follow her brother. She 
knew that, after a time, convicts were, on their good conduct, permitted 
to live at large in Australia, the place to which he was sent; and she de- 
termined to give herself no rest until she had earned sufficient to secure 
to Claude and herself a competence in that distant land. Gladly would 
Ernest have, at once, settled on her an income adequate to the accom- 
erent of all her wishes; but he saw how the idea of working for her 

rother gave her new life, and he knew that active employment, under- 
taken from such a motive, would be the most likely means of healing her 
wounded spirit, and prevent her heart from breaking. He, therefore. 
contented himself with seconding all her plans, and aiding her to put them 
into execution. Joyfully would he yet have made her his wife, but her 
resolutions were unshaken as ever; and having obtained a situation for 
her in one of the largest towns in the north, where she was quite un- 
known ; seeing it vain to endeavour to regain his own peace of mind, 
except by an active life, he obtained a commission in a regiment going 


abroad on foreign service, and left England. 


IX. 


THIRTEEN years had passed away since the events narrated in the fore- 
going chapters took place, when one evening a solitary horseman was 
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seen to enter the quiet and secluded village of South Weldern, in Devon, 
and put up at the small village inn. Although unattended, and only on 
horseback, his appearance had interest for the villagers; for South 
Weldern was one of the most sequestered spots in England, and rarely, 
very rarely, did any stranger penetrate to it. Indeed, the state of the 
roads rendered it almost inaccessible, and it was nearly impossible to 
reach it in any other manner than on foot or on horseback. Yet, when it 
was reached, the traveller was amply repaid for the fatigues he had 
undergone by its extreme loveliness. On the north, east, and west, lofty 
hills sheltered it; and on the south lay the bold, the boundless, the ever- 
beautiful sea. The village was inhabited by none but poor fishermen, 
and in all matters of the world they were as ignorant as could be; though, 
thanks to the untiring exertions of a faithful and devoted pastor, who had 
been many years amongst them, they were in a more hopeful state, as re- 
garded piety and morals, than is generally the case in most villages. The 
picturesque little church was kept neat and in repair, with commendable 
zeal; and each day its musical old bell, whose tone spoke of days long 
gone by, called the people to prayer and praise. No weeds were allowed 
to grow in the churchyard ; and the friends of the lowly dead took a pride 
in adorning their last resting-place with roses, fuschias, and all the 
various flowers which, in that lovely climate, bloom all the year round in 
the open air. Altogether, it would be difficult to find a lovelier spot than 
the romantic and sequestered little village of South Weldern. 

So thought the traveller as he strolled through it. He was a man about 
forty-six years of age, though his bronzed visage, and the active service 
which he had seen, made him look older. His bearing was martial and 
dignified ; but years spent in foreign countries had told on his ap- 
pearance. Need we tell our readers that this was Ernest, who had just 
returned to England for the first time since, thirteen years ago, he had 
departed from it, to seek peace of mind and forgetfulness of the past? 
And had he succeeded? In the battle-field who so daring or so brave? 
But though time and hard service had eased the lead-like load which once 
lay upon his heart, his love was unchanged and unchangeable. The pale, 
mild image of the afflicted girl, so uncomplaining, so devoted, had been 
ever before him; and yielding at length to his desire to see her once 
more, he took advantage of the peace which was for a time restored to 
Europe, and, obtaining leave of absence, returned to England, and pro- 
ceeded to the town in which he had left Eva, in quest of her. He found 
that she had quitted her situation, and gone into the south; but her late 
employers, by whom she was much esteemed, were able to give him her 
address ; and, after several days’ hard riding, he arrived, as we have seen, 
at South Weldern. 

After an admiring glance at the lovely scene before him, he walked 
with impatient steps towards the cottage pointed out to him as Miss 
Neville’s. It was a humble but picturesque little edifice, close to the 
church. The roof was thatched, and the front of the house was nearly 
covered with roses, woodbine, and clematis. There was a pretty garden 
attached to it, which bore evidence of being tended with no common 
care; and in the rustic porch sat two persons, enjoying the mild evening 
air. The quick eye of Ernest at once recognised Eva, but the gentleman 
at her side he knew not; and a sharp, jealous pang shot through his 
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heart, for he saw that he held Eva’s hand in his own. Ernest advanced 
to the wicket. The noise he made in opening it caused Eva to look up, 
and with a ery of joy she sprang to him. Her companion also rose, and 
held out his hand: it was Claude. For a time they were all speechless 
with emotion; but by degrees they grew calmer, and were able to 
notice the alteration which thirteen years had made in the appearance of 
each one of them. Claude was much altered. Remorse and sufferings 
had quite aged him; so that, though only a little past thirty, he looked 
almost old. Eva’s once raven hair was becoming prematurely grey, but 
her sweet eyes still shone with mild and subdued, but affectionate lustre ; 
for though grief had saddened, it had not soured her disposition, but it 
had brought out all the lovely traits of her character; and the blight 
which had fallen on her earthly happiness made her cling with redoubled 
tenacity to the hope of a heavenly inheritance, and bend all her energies 
to its attainment. She had, indeed, felt at first forsaken when Ernest left 
her, and Claude was far away, and she found a life of constant toil almost 
too much for her strength, and the company of her workmates—so 
greatly her inferiors—almost unendurable; but a strong sense of duty 
had supported her, and the hope of at length following her brother lent 
her untiring energy. Claude had left England under the belief that his 
sister was no more; great, therefore, was his surprise on receiving a letter 
from her. Scarce could he rejoice at her recovery, for he had believed 
her to be beyond the reach of further woe; but her constant letters, 
breathing, as they did, only piety, resignation, and love, were infinitely 
consoling to him, torn as he was with shame and remorse. He bore his 
fate in exile patiently, and soon became noticed by those in authority for 
his uniform good conduct. Deeply penitent for his past errors, he strove, 
by every means in his power, to be useful to his fellow-convicts; and he 
was so successful, and effected so much good amongst them, that at 
length, having been the instrument of detecting and preventing a dan- 
gerous mutiny, after twelve years’ transportation he received a free 
pardon, with leave to return to his native land. This pardon he partly 
owed to the influence of Ernest, who, though far away, never ceased using 
all his exertions to obtain it. He had powerful friends, high in offiee ; 
and thus, most unexpectedly, did the poor outcast again tread the shores 
of his native land. Oh! who can paint the meeting of the brother and 
sister, or describe the affectionate pride with which she conveyed him to 
the asylum which her industry had procured for him, far from the haunts 
of vice, where no word of reproach should recal the past, and no scenes 
awaken remorse in his breast. Here, she fondly hoped, amongst nature’s 
loveliest scenes, Claude would recover his health; for she grieved to see 
that the hardships of his exile had made sad inroads on his constitution. 
They had now resided a year in South Weldern, and were beloved by the 
whole village ; for most assiduous were they in assisting the good old 
pastor in the cares of his parish, and almost their whole time was spent 
in working under his direction. Each day saw the brother and sister in 
their place at church; each day found them at their works of charity and 
merey. And the blessings of the poor people whom they denied them- 
selves to succour were not without effect; for peace was theirs, and the 
presence of Ernest seemed to complete their happiness. 

For some months did Colonel Graham sojourn with them, entering 
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with lively interest into all their simple pursuits, and aiding them in their 
works of mercy both with money and personal assistance ; but at length 
his leave of absence expired, and he was recalled to the continent, where 
his presence was urgently required. With a promise of returning as soon 
as possible, he therefore reluctantly quitted South Weldern, and again 
left England. 


X. 


At the end of three years, Ernest was still abroad, and daily winning 
new laurels; but he cared little for them, for the love of fame had long 
since been displaced by a far deeper passion. Years—long years—had 
come and gone, and Eva still kept undivided possession of that manly 
heart. She was, indeed, 


His soul's first idol, and its last. 


Sympathising, therefore, with her as he did, great was his sorrow to re- 
ceive the announcement of the death of her beloved brother. He was not 
surprised at the intelligence, for when at South Weldern, he had plainly 
ccen that Claude inherited the consumptive constitution of his mother, 
and that disease was even then fastening on his vitals. 

War was still raging ; but though his conduct excited some surprise, 
Ernest lost not a moment in laying down his commission, and returning 
to console the bereaved sister. He found her much altered, but bearing 
up, even under this last stroke, with heavenly resignation. She told 
him all the particulars relating to Claude’s illness and death. She spoke 
much of his patient endurance of suffering, his unutterable love to her- 
self, and his messages to Aim ; and she spoke without tears. She told 
of his peaceful end, and how, at the last, he looked again as he used to 
look in his boyhood. She told how she had followed him to the 
grave; and, leading Ernest to the little churchyard, pointed out Claude’s 
last resting-place. It was underneath an aged yew close under the 
shadow of the old ivy-mantled tower, and a simple white cross marked 
the spot, inscribed only with his initials, and these words from Holy 
Writ: 

Thy brother shall rise again. 

Ernest shed tears over the touching memorial; but Eva wept not; 
her eyes were turned to heaven, and it seemed as if she rather sought the 
loved one there, than beneath the sod. Ernest was struck with her 
manner—so calm, so almost unearthly. He knew not that her grief 
v.28 becoming each day more absorbed in the conviction that her own 
days were drawing to a close—that short, very short, would be the time 
of her separation from her brother. 

Ernest took up his abode in the village, but each day found him by 
the side of his ever-loved Eva; and again, with all the fervency of his 
youthful love, he renewed his suit. 

“Listen to me, Eva,” he implored. ‘I have loved you so very long, 
so untiringly, so pepe! ef ” 

She turned on him a calm, sweet smile. 

“ Ernest, dearest,” she said, “but a few weeks, and I shall lie beside 
my brother under that old yew; a few weeks, and I shall be with him 
forever. Nay, think not that I am filled with vain fancies—do you 
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know,” and she lowered her voice, and her tones seemed to have little of 
earth in them, and her eyes sparkled with unnatural brilliancy—“ do you 
know, I often see Claude. I have not been able to sleep much since his 
death ; but I don’t mind that, for he always comes and stands by my bed, 
and beckons me away; and sometimes my parents are with him, and 
they all smile so sweetly on me; and, oh! I do so long to be with them ; 
for, Ernest, this world is very dreary, and | so long for rest.” 

Days passed by, and Ernest feared to say more on the subject of his 
love; for he saw that the presentiment of her death had seized on Eva ; 
but never had he so clung to her in her youthful loveliness, as he now 
did to that blighted and fading being. He could scarcely bear to have 
her out of his sight; and, day after day, he accompanied her to church, 
and supported her failing footsteps to the abodes of her “- pensioners ; 
for, in proportion as her strength declined, her desire to do good to others 
seemed scladieh. By degrees, the sad truth dawned on Ernest, and he 
felt that her presentiments were only too well founded. Long and nobl 
had she borne up, but she had not to endure much longer; this world 
was too cold she uncongenial for a loving, devoted soul like hers, and 
she seemed each day as if she were getting nearer to the world of 
spirits. To her faithful Ernest she was always affectionate, but her heart 
seemed to be most with those bright shadowy ones who visited her 
couch, 

She grew weaker and weaker, and at length could not leave the house, 
except when Ernest bore her in his arms to the porch, to enjoy the sum- 
mer air. Months passed away, and yet she lingered on earth, though 
her whole soul had long been in heaven. 

“ Ernest,” she said to him one evening, as he sat in his usual place 
beside her couch, “ this is the anniversary of Claude’s death, and I should 
like once more to visit his grave before i am laid in it. Will you carry 
me thither ?” 

He bore her in his arms to the spot, and placed her on the sod, seating 
himself at her side. She looked slowly all around her, and then her 
eyes sought his face, and seemed to linger over the perusal of his noble 
but careworn features. 

“Ernest, my beloved!” she said—and deep affection was in her voice 
and looks—‘ clasp me once more to your heart, for I am very cold. 
Ernest, you will soon join Claude and me?” He could not answer her, 
but he clasped her in his arms. ‘‘ Ernest,” she faintly whispered, “do 
you not see Claude waiting for me? Beloved, I am coming.” 

Her head fell back on Ernest’s shoulder, and as he pressed his lips to 
hers, her last breath passed away in that embrace. 





It was the day after the battle of Waterloo, and a wounded officer lay 
on the field. With a convulsive grasp he drew from his bosom two long 
tresses of hair; one was black as jet, the other sprinkled with grey. He 
pressed them fervently to his parched lips. His thoughts wandered for a 
moment to his native land; they hovered over a grave marked by a 
white cross—but a moment they hovered there, for a bright form seemed 
to pass before him. ‘‘ Eva,” he murmured, “ mine, at last, for ever!” 
And, with that fond name on his lips, the noble Ernest sank in death. 
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RHUDGLATH CLIFFS. 
BY CHARLES B. HENRY. 


And she was lost—and yet I breathed, 
But not the breath of human life; 
A serpent round my heart was wreathed, 
And stung my every thought to strife.—The Giaour. 


I. 


“Seven days !—seven long, sad days!” sighed a voice, musical, but 
in accents too plainly tinctured with the tremulous discord of sorrow. 

“Sad days, truly!” echoed the deeper though not less mournful tones 
of a man’s voice, which caused the first speaker to turn, startled, for she 
had sighed forth her sorrow in the belief of utter loneliness. A white 
hand returned to its confining comb a stray tress of raven blackness; a 
pair of large dark, tearful eyes were timorously raised ; an instant more, 
and doubt was banished—a hesitating foot advanced, and for some mo- 
ments of renewed happiness her head rested silently on his breast. Anon 
she raised it, and, still clasped in his embrace, with cheeks still tearful, 
she asked, in low and earnest tones : 

‘* Why, Gerard—why has it been thus with us?” 

“There are but two things which could so rouse me—forgive me.” 
And, after a pause, he continued, “ I should have warned you, but trusted 
rather to the thousand chances that they would escape your notice, than 
feared the one that you would haply find them. In the same course of 
things which discovered to you the one, is a warning finger which forbids 
me to conceal the other ; and yet—how I love you, you know—but 
wh ” 

ite hesitated ; and here a pair of dewy lips put an end to the first 
difference between the young wife and her older husband. The pair were 
standing on a terrace which overlooked the sea, whose wavelets, after 
rippling over a sunken reef, lazily broke upon the beach far, far below. 
The warm glow of a summer sunset overspread the west when they first 
met, but its many glorious hues faded one by one unheeded ; unheeded, 
too, the evening star came peering through its misty veil of fading gold, 
and, one by one, love-led, the twinkling followers of her train flashed 
forth, and before the terrace was vacant, the sky was left to their pale 
radiance. 

The pair thus introduced were man and wife ; they had not been long 
wedded. It was but four months since the mystic words had made two 
one, and yet angry words had passed between them; but it was over: 
this was their first difference, and thus it ended. Its history is of no 
moment; but of theirs, a few words. 

Mr. Iredale was essentially a man of passion: anything which en- 
grossed his feelings, did so for the time to the almost insane exclusion of 
all else. His anger was madness, and not less so his love. In the East 
Indies he had passed his early manhood, to which may be attributed the 
presence in his house of much Oriental nicknacke . He had sailed the 
pirate-haunted straits, and seen the spicy islands of the south, as well as 
the jungles, rivers, ruins, and rocky mountain-passes of more northern 
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India. In the city of the Hooghly he saw, loved, and married the dark- 
eyed daughter of a Portuguese merchant. I say, he loved her; but no 
words can tell his passionate adoration. Not,long after, he went to reside 
many hundred miles up the country, accompanied by his young wife. In 
about eighteen months, her sudden death, not without suspicion of poison, 
threw him into a frenzy of grief; for some time no one could come near 
him,—when the fit was on him, the devil that tore the sons of Sceva was 
not fiercer; far longer still he kept the body of his wife from burial, 
and at last, when the fear of pestilence had driven almost every domestic 
from the house, he burnt it on a funeral pyre, and with his own hands 
collecting the ashes, enclosed them in a china urn, which she had used to 
prize. This he scarcely ever suffered out of his sight ; for years after, it 
was his companion by land and sea, and at last found a resting-place in 
his house on Rhudglath Cliffs, in shire. Here he long lived a 
gloomy, hermit life, often irritated by very trifles, if they reminded him 
in the least of past events. On these occasions his fury was often so 
terrible that the servants fled from the house; then followed hours of 
sorrow unutterable, when he would shut himself up for days of fasting 
and prayer. In time the intervals between these fits lengthened, and 
then ceased almost entirely. 

He was now in his fortieth year, when chance threw in his way one so 
like his dead wife that she seemed to live again. In spite of differing 
age, he married her ; four months after, a slight incident brought on one 
of those terrific rages, at the end of which our tale opened. He then 
cautioned her of the only other means of renewing it ; told her of his early 
love, that she shared in the intensity of his past affection, and that some 
influence strange, linking the present to the past, lay under a black pall 
which covered a pedestal in his study. Any attempt to pry into this, he 
said, “would drive him mad.’’ The next thing for mention is the birth 
of a daughter. The next, to tell how that spirit which is ever prompting 
us to seek the hidden side of the veil in everything else as well as the 
future, led her to lift the forbidden pall. At first with trembling hand, 
and then with a spasmodic effort, she raised its shadowy folds. A quaint 
old china vase beneath tottered on its pedestal and fell with a crash upon 
the floor. She fled from the room and from the house. 

Let him return and find it. 





Il. 


He has come. On opening the door he was struck speechless, 
passed his hand once or twice wildly across his face, and then, with 
a roar like that of a chafed tiger, flung the door to. He felt that 
the fit was upon him; he saw that the one thing against which he 
had prayed had befallen him, that the wife so loved had disregarded his 
injunctions ; he felt that, warning or no warning, Providence, or fate, or 
whatever mysterious power you will, was against him. Was it that his 
inordinate love was to work out its own curse? that the relics of his dead 
idolatry, thus profaned, were to supplant his living idol, to replace love 
by hatred, cherishing care by persecution ? Some such thoughts as these 
rushed through his mind when thought first came. At one time he 
frantically paced the room; anon he shrieked, and groaned, and dashed 
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his head against the wall; and finally, exhausted, flung himself upon the 
ground before the object which had so moved him. He lay in front of 
the niche in which the mysterious vase, the talisman of his love, was 
used to stand, but its pedestal was unoccupied, and the floor in front was 
cumbered with a heap of sherds ; iit among these, however, was a 
black, ashy powder, with here and there a charred Jump ; the fragments 
were widely scattered, but he had thrown himself down, regardless of 
their jagged points. Hour after hour he lay there. The light which he 
brought in with him flickered in its socket and expired; late in the 
night, the moon, as it rose, cast a pale glimmer into the room, and 
sparkled on the broken porcelain ; by-and-by a more chilly feeling made 
him shudder and look up, and then he saw that the moonlight was fast 
fading into the pale green gleam of early morning. Such violent 
emotion could not, however, subside at once ; his mind was like a storm- 
swept sea, when the gale has passed, and the yeasty foam of the first 
tumult gradually gives place to long undulations of froth-crowned water ; 
the crests of the waves alone show signs of anger, but ever, as his fluctu- 
ating thoughts returned to their grievance, fresh bursts of wrath came 
over him, like clouds of spray from the ever-returning waves upon the 
beach. 

As he gradually came to himself, his thoughts seemed to be borne 
currentwise in one direction, and that was against his Lora. He de- 
termined to cast off the first, and haply last, link of love yet left, that 
the remembrance of the dead might not breed pity for the living. So, in 
the still dim twilight he arose, and from a pearl-mounted cabinet, covered 
with impish figures by some Eastern artist, took a silken scarf, and laid 
it carefully doubled on the floor; he then collected on it the black ashes 
so insanely loved, and all their kindred dust, and carefully wrapping it, 
stepped through a low window out where the day was dawning. Green 
had given place to grey, and as he ascended the hill at the back of the 
house, a tinge of pink succeeded; this changed, by the “heavenly 
alchemy,” to brightest orange, and he came upon the summit in time to 
catch the first red ray fresh from the Orient. He stood on the highest 
point of Rhudglath Cliffs—a lofty hill overlooking the sea, which im- 
mediately below being thrown into shadow by a projecting headland 
eastward, looked like a gulf whose depths were hidden by a light purple 
mist. At this lone time and not less lonely place, himself and the 
height on which he stood being bathed in sunshine, and projecting 
brightly into the cool, grey sky, while all was shade below, for a moment 
he might have passed for “ Mercury, new-lighted,” or better for that 
mountain-man of brass told of in Indian story, so still stood he in the 
golden sunlight. The charm is over, for he moves and speaks—ay, and 
how wildly! ore 

“© ruthless memory of happiness, for ever filtering bitter into life! 
O poisonous memory of balmy Indian gales, of azure mountain-peaks, of 
palmy groves, of flowery shrines, of days of love, why curse me with 
your presence? O cherished relics of too great a love, ye have passed 
through fire; I worshipped the star of my love—is it for that ye are 
become a curse too? Away, for ever!" 

As these words left his lips, he shook out the folds of the scarf. Its 
light texture was caught by the gentle morning breeze, a slight cloud of 
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dust, carried seaward, showed him that the material link to past times 
was broken, and its fragments irretrievably scattered. 

“¢ May it be accepted, and lighten me of all its lazar influence !” 

The amber and black striped silk blew out in curled and twisted 
wreaths, as it undulated like a golden serpent preparing to take flight 
for Faerydom; the forgetful al which held it aloft gradually 
loosened, it floated gently away, and was soon lost to sight over the 
edge of the cliff. How long he remained we care not to consider. 
Thoughts of long years and their errors, but chiefly of one repeated, 
coursed through his mind; gradually the present rose up before him, 
and he remembered what he had just done. Somehow, he seemed to be 
freed from an evil influence which had long clung to him; then he 
reviewed the angry purpose against his living wife; a better feeling 
was stealing over him; he first determined to forgive—then—to ask 
forgiveness. 

But Lora had seen one outburst of her husband’s passion, had heard 
the threat if he were provoked again, and so it was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that, with the consciousness of having this time, by her idle 
curiosity, in some sort deserved his wrath, she should return to bear it. 
She fled, then, to her father’s house, and prayed him with the most 
affecting earnestness in no wise to let Gerard know where she was. But 
it soon came to her ears that Mr. Iredale was seeking information of 
every one relative to the asylum sought by his fugitive wife. Little did 
she know the bitter agony he endured as inquiry after inquiry, journey 
after journey, were found all vain. Little did she know the feelings 
with which he sought for her; and so she remained concealed, scarcely 
venturing to leave the solitary lodge, for fear of meeting some one who 
would betray her. Her father received a letter from his son-in-law, 
ane where she was; but though the inward purpose of Gerard's mind 
was changed towards his dear wife, he did not express in that communi- 
cation any kindly spirit, merely demanding if Lora Iredale was con- 
cealed in his house. To this the old man very unwillingly returned an 
evasive reply, sending his daughter to stay a week with an aunt, and 
then writing that she was not in his house. I say he did this un- 
willingly, it is true, but he did not think himself justified in bringing 
the ee le and wife together when he saw the dread and repugnance 
of his daughter to meet Gerard. Her sufferings affected him deeply. 
His health had long been bad; years of anxiety about his worldly cir- 
cumstances, and a naturally feeble constitution, had rendered him un- 
equal to bear this last affliction. Truly spake the poet of Colonos, that 
‘a slight inclination of the balance sends the aged to sleep everlasting.”* 
Lora’s sorrow was the turn of the scale to him, and so the old man 
died. His daughter found that it would be impossible for her to remain 
at the lodge, and taking advantage of the absence of Mr. Iredale, who 
had gone to seek her on the continent, she accepted the offer of a 
friend, and engaged herself as governess to a family who were about to 
depart for India. She regretted the separation from her child, but her 
dread of Gerard's violent temper overcame every other feeling, and she 
had the satisfaction of hearing that a lady, in every respect qualified for 


* Spixpa rarad copar’ evvater powrr.—CEd. Tyr. 
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the task, had been selected by her husband to superintend the education 
of her little Margaret, whose situation, with a wayward father and 
estranged mother, would otherwise have been truly unhappy. 


Il. 


Wit the reader bear us company on a long journey? We must 
change the scene for one very different, leaving the crumbling cliff, with 
its lone house and stretching sea-view, far away, and plunging into the 
tangled thickets of an Indian vale. Shaddocks, cypresses, and banians, 
clothed the hill-side, glittering in every variety of green. In the dis- 
tance, bathed in rainbow hues, the snowy mountain-peaks and sunset 
clouds were richly blended; and, in dark relief against the purple, gold, 
and crimson in the sky, towered a gigantic pile of Moorish masonry, the 
mausoleum of forgotten kings. Minarets, cupolas, founts, and pillars of 
marble and granite, were strewn around under the shade of palms and 
pomegranates. It was a scene of strange desolation, but not of solitude ; 
for a traveller, with the numerous retinue usual in India, had halted for 
the night amongst the ruins, and pitched his tents between two winged 
figures of colossal size. The greater number of the party were natives 
—the grooms, elephant-drivers, and coolies, that make up a cavalcade in 
the East; but their master was an Englishman, a tall, swart man, with 
eyes of the hue and brilliancy of flaming brimstone. He had strolled 
away from his servants, and stood musing before an arch of exquisite 
workmanship, evidently of Hindoo architecture, its entablature sculptured 
over with odd figures, representing the mythical warfare of the eagle- 
borne Siva with the rebel Datyas. But the traveller’s ponderings were 
not long undisturbed; for, in a few moments, a fantastic figure, with elf- 
locks, and wrapped in a Cashmere shawl, stood before him. She mut- 
tered a request for alms. He turned away to avoid her importunity. 
But the Zingarra was not so easily put off; she followed him querulously, 
asking to tell his fortune, and mingling a hundred entreaties, threats, and 
prayers in sentences from as many tongues. He threw her money ; but 
by this time several men of the gipsy gang had issued from the sepulchre 
aa they dwelt, and gathered round him—so strange in habit, and so 
weird in gesture, that they might have suggested to a painter many an 
attitude fit for the demon-haunted men of Gadara, whose dwelling was 
amidst the darksome tombs. But listen! What was it in their babble 
that could fright him so? What was it that made him press his brow, 
and hearken to the croakings of that beggar-brood, as though their words 
were oracles? This rhyme, shouted in shrill, clear tones, above the songs 
of revel from the camp, above the loud petitions of the crowd, above the 
howlings of the tawny jackal : 

Sey shall rose of Shiraz’s plain, 
ended with what care soever, 
Join its parent-stem again? 
Never, never. 
But if thy a O blue-eyed stranger, 
Heir of hope and promise blighted, 


Cleave to the rock in spite of danger, 
Mother and child shall be united. 


The moon arose behind the Moslem dome, but no shadows moved 
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amongst its ruins, for those wild words were full of meaning deep and 
ominous to Gerard Iredale; and with all haste he bade his servants 
change their course at once, and speed to the next seaport. 


IV. 


Ir had been a dreary autumn day, ushered in by a strong breeze from 
sea, which hourly increased, until, while darkness was not near by an hour 
or two, it blew a perfect hurricane. A driving mist, which had saturated 
everything all day, cleared off. The visitors and inhabitants of a small 
watering-place at the foot of Rhudglath Cliffs, and every one that could, 
had come out upon the sea-walk to look at the mountainous waves, 
which, after breaking furiously over a reef of sunken rocks, spent them- 
selves on the beach in a quickly-reiterated succession of stunning reports, 
which, at a little distance inland, sounded like a continuous roar. The 
fishermen and boatmen, after dragging everything as far out of harm’s 
way as possible, were collected in groups, and, scarcely speaking in more 
than monosyllables, looked gloomily on. The terrible grandeur of the 
scene had equal attractions for all grades ; so delicate ladies staggered and 
struggled in the blast as boldly as stalwart sailors. Amongst these was 
one in whom we are more particularly concerned. She was a young girl, 
perhaps about seven years old, standing on a raised stone platform which 
formed one end of the beach-walk. Her full, dark eyes were gazing out 
to sea: they neither dimmed, nor did the dark-fringed lids quiver in the 
fierce gust. Her little bonnet was blown backwards, discovering hair 
strangely dark for a child’s brow. It was soon replaced, however, with 
the mingled care and playfulness of a sister and mother; for the lad 
with her supplied the place of both. Whilst stooping over the child, she 
said, with a slight foreign accent : 

‘Margarita, mia, why do you like to stand here ?” 

No immediate answer was returned, but soon the child said: 

“Bella, why is the sea angry ?” 

“What do you mean, Minina?” returned the other. 

«Is it angry because bad men sail upon it in ships? Will it drown 
them ?” 

‘‘ Shall we ask the sailors ?” 

The younger continued, but in a manner more like thinking aloud : 

‘‘ There are good men, too, in ships; will it drown them ?” 

Her companion was puzzled. 

‘You said papa was very, very, very far out there,” and she pointed 
across the sea; ‘what will papa do?” 

‘Perhaps he is so very far away that there is no storm there, and the 
waves are gentle ;” this was finished by a kiss, and “Come, come, we 
must walk, or we shall be blown away.” 

But Margaret caught her round the neck, and said, coaxingly : 

“Don’t go back ; let us go on the sands, only just by that point where 
the star-fish are.” 

So, as the tide was low, they went down the steps, and on the sands, 
and round the point. At the very foot of the cliffs a black line appeared 
much above the usual watermark—collected seaweed of all sorts, which 
the waves had torn from their rocky hold, from the broad scalloped leaf, 
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with its gracefully falling fringe and pendants, which might have dra- 
peried the halls of Thetis, to the laced and crimsoned threads, of which 
fancy might have wove her coverlet; here and there these were tangled 
with knots of transparent green, brilliant as emeralds. Here and there 
they had to scramble over heaps of collected pebbles, which the sea had 
thrown up at regular distances, leaving smooth sandy undulations be- 
tween, where Margaret would linger over a pearly shell, or star-fish, with 
its fading hues of crimson, pink, and orange. Presently she made a 
longer pause, and then canie struggling through the wind with some 
new-found treasure. 

“ Look, look! isn’t it beautiful, if we could only wash it ?” 

“* Well, love, we will go as far as the spring and wash it.” 

Their walk under the cliffs had brought them almost to the part near 
the top of which Mr. Iredale’s house was; for it is his daughter whose 
path we have been following. 

The spring spoken of was a crystal stream, which, summer and winter, 
burst out of the sandstone cliff a few yards above its base, and falling 
into a basin of large flints, trickled away through many little channels 
into the sea, or in drier weather lost itself in the sand. When they 
reached it, to the disappointment of Margaret, and surprise of her com- 
panion, its usually plentiful flow had ceased, and this was more remark- 
able as it was after a period of much rain. The increasing gloom of 
evening warned them to return; the gale, which had lulled for a short 
time, seemed to be acquiring new vigour, and now came charged with 
moisture, while volumes of dark vapour were rapidly accumulating in the 
distance. By the time they reached home it was nearly dark. The 
house stood near a sharp turn of the road, about three-parts up the hill, 
and on reaching it they could just discern, in the increasing mist and 
darkness, a cart thrown over on its side ; some men near seemed examining 
a broken wheel, and two horses stood by uneasily cowering in the wind. 
They did not give this much attention, but speedily sought shelter from 
the storm. On reaching the town, the driver of this cart reported that 
as he was descending the hill about dusk, at a moderate pace, the horses 
seemed to stumble, and almost at the same instant the cart plunged 
downwards, was as suddenly checked, and the wheel breaking, was thrown 
upon its side. On examination, he found a narrow crevice across the 
road, and an abrupt step, as if one part of the path had broken away 
and sunk from the other. After a night of almost palpable darkness, 
morning dawned upon few faces that were not pale with watching and 
apprehension ; it dawned upon waves that leapt and roared more fright- 
fully than any of the day before ; it dawned gloomy and rayless of hope, 
as its own sunrise on a wave-tossed bark, which the lifting mist for a 
moment showed to those on shore, and quickly shrouded again. Far 
inland, flakes of white foam met the evening coach on its way to Rhud- 
glath, and hissed past it, or clung quivering to the sides; on surmounting 
the last hill on the road, it met the storm full in the face ; horses and all 
staggered under it, and came to a stand. The only passenger outside 
drew his cloak more firmly about him, and tightened his grasp upon the 
coach ; the driver for some seconds plied whip and rein in vain, but the 
first impetus of the gust passing over, they moved on, and were less 
exposed as they went down into the valley. 


A 
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The sole traveller on such a day was Gerard Iredale, who had reached 
England earlier than was expected, and was speeding to his daughter, 
The Indian rhyme was still ringing in his ears. His thoughts were so 
vividly —s the meeting with his child, that fancy already gave 
her to his arms ; hope suggested another presence. He was actor in a 
scene which the raising of an eyelid served to dissipate, yet how often in 
that ride was it repeated! From one of these abstractions he was recalled 
by the coachman, who bespoke his attention with much eagerness. 

‘¢ Did you hear that, sir?” he said; and while he was yet speaking, a 
dull, heavy report came down on the wind. The horses were pressed to 
their full speed. On reaching the town, they found it almost deserted, 
and Gerard hastily made his way towards the coast. It was thronged 
with people. Just visible through the driving mist and twilight was the 
dim outline of a large ship ; the tapering spars, which should have towered 
over her, and all the picturesque bravery of cordage, sail, and flag, were 

ne, and she heaved and plunged in the waters a shapeless log, arrested 
for the time in her progress towards the destroying rocks by an anchor, 
the last hope of these fated voyagers. When night fell she was slowly 
setting towards the reef, where it was almost certain she would go to 

ieces before morning. In anticipation of this, the watchers on shore 
had prepared a large pile of brushwood and other combustibles ; standing 
by this, Mr. Iredale heard a rattling, like stones descending over the face 
of the cliff; ina moment something came bounding down the sloping 
beach, and, scattering the fagots, passed on, and was lost in the foam. 
The man who stood by had a narrow escape, and when surprise allowed 
him, he said, 

“Ah, this rain and wind have been bringing down loose pieces all 
day.” This same man it was who had driven the cart on the night before ; 
and he added, “I doubt but there'll be more down before the week is 
out.” 

“Why so?” and Mr. Iredale remembered his daughter in her eery 
home. 

Half mad, he quitted the shore, red with the beacon glare, and hurried 
up the winding road that led to his house. Tremulous hillocks of froth 
lay all around, arrowy sleet met him in the face, and beat him back. 
Still he went on. 

There was a clamour of voices, loud wailings, flashing lights, and above 
all, the constant diapason of the waves; he knew the ship was wrecked. 

Still he went on. 

For a moment, as he gained the top, he paused; for from below he heard 
a roar so loud that all the howlings of the storm erewhile were whispers 
to this horror. The sound returned. The pinnacles of foam rose pale 
as spectres. He reached the garden-gate ; the instant that he paused 
before it saved his life, for one step more and the black sea that held so 
many dear ones had been his pall. 

The cliff had fallen. 

Home and child were gone. It seemed, indeed, his love was turned a 
curse, and like the guilty Israelite of old, his step upon the threshold was 
enough to bid the loved one die. 
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V. 

Tnere is light again. The sea is angry still, but it is as the passion of 
a youth to the fury of a giant. There are huge white clouds hurrying 
across the azure and snowy crests above the furrowed waves. It is the 
morning after the great storm. We are near the spot where Margaret 
and her governess lingered but lately. The place is strangely changed, 
though, for large masses of the cliffs are strewn around, 3 ruined por- 
tions of wall and rock. A single figure stands amidst the fragments, 
gazing at a motionless something cast up by the wave. It is the bod 
of a dark-haired lady, a hapless passenger in the shipwrecked a 
Full well he knows it. Turning wildly round, he sees some men raisin 
his lifeless daughter from beneath a monstrous crag. He sees it all 
The prophecy is well fulfilled. The mother and child indeed are met 
in death. 

There is a moment of a fiercer hell than in his wildest mind-wrack he 
had known before; but then a sunbeam breaks upon the wave, and 
sparkles brightly on a petrel’s wings—it seems to him the dove of new- 
born peace descending on the waters passion-tossed. 

There is hope yet. Sorrow had vn its work; for ere the cloud ob- 
scured that blessed ray, it shone upon him, praying, by the sea. 





FLORENCE HAMILTON. 
By Miss Jutia AppIson, 


AUTHOR OF “THE CURATE OF WILDMERE.” 


Cuaprer XXXVIII. 


As tear on tear grows gathering still. 
Byron. 

“Wuart is to be done, James?” said Lady Seagrove, in a weeping 
voice, to her brother, about six weeks after their arrival in Northumber- 
land. ‘ Florence has almost entirely lost her — cannot walk half 
a mile without being ready to die with fatigue ; has a constant pain in her 
side, and looks as if she was going into a decline ; yet she is as firm and 
unmoved in her determination as the first day we came.” _ 

“We must try the last scheme, the dermer ressort,” said the admiral, 
knitting his lowering brows. ‘ That is sure to succeed ; it cannot fail. 
We will try it this very night.” 

“ Not to-night,” said Lady Seagrove, growing somewhat paler. 

“ Whew!” said the admiral, impatiently. ‘Always for delay. Why 
not to-night ?”’ 

“Because,” said Lady Seagrove, hesitating—‘“ because I had rather 
not.” 

“ An excellent and sensible reason,” returned Harding, with a sneer. 

“‘ Besides,” said Lady Seagrove, “I have not yet said I will adopt this 
scheme at all. The execution would nearly me. And I detest 
the idea of practising such a cruel deception, even to attain a most 
desirable end.” a 

“‘ Pshaw !” exclaimed her brother ; “does not the end justify the means, 
in such a case as this ?” 
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At this juncture the door was burst open, and Craven, evidently in a 
dreadfully ill humour, entered. 

‘Well, dear Robert,” began Lady Seagrove, soothingly, though she 
trembled at the expression of his countenance. 

“Don't ‘dear Robert’ me, ma’am, for Heaven's sake,” replied the 
gracious young man. “I’m in no humour for foolery, I can assure you. 
I’m come to tell you, plainly and flatly, that I’ve had enough of this wild- 
goose chase, and mean to give it up. It’s beneath my dignity to be fool- 
ing and dawdling here, after a silly, whimpering, white-faced girl, when 
there are scores of others, quite as good as she, who would be proud to 
have me for a husband. No: I'll give you two days, and then, if she’s 
still obstinate, why I'll tell her formally that I shall not trouble her any 
more, and be off.” 

The admiral looked expressively at his sister, who hurriedly ex- 
claimed, 

“Oh! Robert, Robert, don't give it up! You know how we have 
all set our hearts upon this marriage. Think of the fortune—the estate 
she will have.” 

‘‘' That,” said Sir Robert, and he spoke his real sentiments, “is a 
secondary consideration with me. Everybody likes to get as much money 
as they can, certainly, and of course Miss Hamilton’s fortune is an addi- 
tional recommendation; but I have more than sufficient of my own to 
get me all I want, to live in the style I like; and when a man is in the 
possession of ample means to gratify all his tastes and fancies, and make 
himself perfectly comfortable, what does he want more? No; I really 
love the girl, and I should like to marry her for that reason, and also 
because every man of my acquaintance would envy me, if she’ll come to 
without any more bother ; but if she won’t, as I said before, I'll be off, 
and there’s an end of it. I’m not going to break my heart about any 
woman, plain or handsome, with or without fortune, not I!” 

Having delivered this harangue, he flung himself into a chair, and 
throwing one leg over the back of another, began to twirl a third round 
and round with great rapidity on its hinder legs, and waited for Lady 
Seagrove’s reply. 

“It shall be managed,” she said, speaking quickly, and with a nervous 
trepidation of manner. “I promise you it shall, and within two days. 
My brother but he will tell you himself.” 

‘T have a plan for taming the young lady’s proud spirit,” said Admiral 
Harding, “that must answer.”’ 

‘““ What is it?” cried Sir Robert, eagerly. ‘‘ By Heaven! I should like 
to see her tamed.” 

“I believe you,” rejoined the admiral; “feeling sure that no man of 
spirit would like to be conquered by a girl.” 

“No, no, no!” said the baronet; “I'll not be conquered by her, that 
I will not. She shall have me whether she likes me or no. I say, she'll 
be sure to get used to me, and like me, when we've been married a little 
while, even if she does not before—won’t she ?” 

Both his companions assured him that there could be no doubt about 
that, and the admiral then said, 

“ My owe is this: that Lady Seagrove should be suddenly taken ill ; 
send for her relatives to her room, and, as if ix articulo mortis, implore 





Florence to pledge her word to accept you. This pledge she would not, 
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she could not, under such circumstances, refuse, and once given, she of 
course cannot retract; so there we have her; and you must strike while 
the iron is hot.” 

“ Capital, capital!” cried Sir Robert, overthrowing two of the chairs 
in his haste to start to his feet. ‘“ An admirable dodge, old boy! I give 
you the highest credit. When do wetry iton?” 

‘“ This very night, I think,” replied the admiral, looking at his sister. 

“ That is to say, if it really must be,” she observed. “It is, 1 confess, 
very painful to me to have recourse to such a deceitful expedient. My 
conscience 

‘* Pshaw! don’t talk of your conscience,’’ exclaimed Harding; « you 
have often told me, Selina, that you intend to bring the girl to it some 
time, and by some means or other, so how can it make any difference in 
what precise way the thing is managed ? Indeed, it is far more kind of 
you to settle the matter at once, before she is driven into a consumption 
(which, without doubt, she very soon will be) by our incessant worrying. 
However, if you like, I will try my powers of rhetoric once more this 
afternoon ; she has not been under my hands for the last two or three 
days, so perhaps my arguments ve take some effect.” 

“‘T wish they may,” sighed Lady Seagrove. “ Go into the library, 
Robert, and then, James, I will send her to you; but mind,” she whis- 
pered, coming close to him, “ that you are not too violent with her.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he replied, impatiently. ‘ Of course, of course. Make 
haste and send the girl, for my horse is waiting.” 

The trembling Florence found him standing with his arms folded, 
scowling tremendously, 

“ What do you mean by keeping me waiting in this manner, girl?” 
he commenced. “ It is full five minutes since I sent for you.” 

** Indeed, sir,’’ Florence began. 

“ Be silent, will you, and listen to me,” thundered the admiral. “ Do 
you mean to consent to this marriage ?” 

“ Never, Admiral Harding,” replied Florence, in a faint but deter- 
mined voice. 

‘“‘ Mark my words, if you do not, you will bring something terrible upon 
yourself. What do you think now of being separated for ever from your 
little sister and all your friends, and being sent as teacher to some wretched 
school, hundreds of miles away—in France, perhaps—or apprenticed to a 
milliner or straw-bonnet maker, in some close unwholesome city ? I can 
tell you, Lady Seagrove has serious thoughts of doing something of the 
kind.” 

“* Lady Seagrove,”’ returned Florence, turning pale, but endeavouring 
to speak with firmness, ‘‘ would never—never be so cruel.” Vir 3 

‘‘ Not if J persuaded her? Do you think, then, her ladyship is so very 
difficult to persuade?” said the admiral, with a harsh laugh. 

“ But why—why,” remonstrated Florence, “ should you be so bitter 
against me ? I have never done anything to offend you; I have given you 
no cause to dislike me.” 

“Haven't you, though !” exclaimed the admiral. “What then do you 
call stepping into a family to which you are no more related than you are to 
the Man in the Moon, and being made heir to property you have no earthly 
claim to, thereby defrauding others of their rights, and yet refusing to 
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make the only reparation in your power by marrying into that family? 
Don’t you think all the members of it have a right to hate you, eh ?” 

“ Admiral Harding,” said Florence, “ my position in this—in Lady 
Seagrove’s family, was not my own seeking ; and were my continuance in 
it to be bought by a marriage with a man I detest, I had far—far rather 
submit to the treatment you spoke of just now.” 

“ Ha, ha! that is very fine talking!” said the admiral, fiercely, for 
her prolonged resistance exasperated him beyond measure ; “ but, per- 
haps, young lady, you may not have the choice. Suppose, for instance, 
we were to assist, or at least connive, at Sir Robert's forcibly carrying 
you off—you would be thankful to marry him then, I imagine, when 
you knew that unless you did, your reputation would be ruined for 
ever.” 

“ You would not dare do so wicked a thing, nor would he!” cried 
Florence, while her eyes flashed with indignation ; but an instant after- 
wards, overcome by the conviction she could not help feeling, that it was 
quite possible such a step might be resorted to, she turned from him, and 
exclaiming, in a half-stifled voice, “Oh, Heaven protect me, for I am in- 
deed very miserable!” gave way to an agony of tears. 

“ Come, come,” said the admiral, after some moments’ sullen silence, 
“don’t make this disturbance. Say you accept him, or, by 
and he swore a dreadful oath, ‘‘it shall be the worse for you. Leave oft 
this howling, will you, child?” he shouted, shaking her by the shoulder, 
“and answer me.” 

“T have nothing more to say,” said Florence, at length, in a voice 
which her sobs rendered almost inaudible. ‘“ If you kill me, I will never 
consent.” 

“Then it shall be done without your consenting,” said the admiral, 
furiously. ‘Go, go,” he continued, pushing her from him with more 
force than probably he himself was aware of. 

Florence moved a few paces towards the door, but the agitation of the 
preceding scene, in her present weak and delicate state of health, was too 
much for her; she staggered for a moment, gave one long, deep-drawn 
sob, and then sunk on the floor, senseless. 

“ Well acted! quite theatrical !” said the excited and irritated admiral. 
“You'll take care to get up fast enough, directly I’m gone. Don’t 
think I am taken in by you.” 

With which words he turned on his heel, and stalked out of the 
room. 





CuHapTer XXXIX. 


Devotion warped, affection crost, 
Hope in disappointment lost. 

PEMBERTON was sitting at breakfast one morning, when Wentworth’s 
letter was brought to him. 

* Poor fellow!” he observed, when he had read it, “ he seems to be in 
still greater trouble than when he wrote to me last. Stay, here is a 
postscript which I never observed. He will write again before long, 
and tell me more. Tell me more! That looks ominous. Has he got 
another crotchet in his head about poor Florence. No; his manner of 
mentioning her forbids that supposition. I think it is rather romantic 
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to release Florence from her engagement to him so very soon, unless 
some strange alteration has taken place in his circumstances. And what 
alteration could take place? And now, about this letter for Florence. 
1 think, as he wished it to be delivered immediately, I had better set off 
for Northumberland this afternoon. I can say, and with truth, that I 
was summoned there on business—that is to say, the business of Went- 
worth’s letter. I intended before long to find some excuse for visiting 
Teesdale, that I might see how the poor girl was going on.”’ 

Acting in pursuance with this resolution, the next evening found him 
at Teesdale; and having inquired for Lady Seagrove’s house, he was 
proceeding thither, when he encountered Admiral Harding on horseback. 

“ Good day, admiral,” said Pemberton. 

“Good day, sir,” said Harding, gruffly, not immediately recognising 
him. 

“Pray, how is Miss Hamilton ?” said Pemberton. “I hope she is 
better.” 

‘‘ She is very well, for anything I know. Mr. Pemberton, I believe ?” 
continued the admiral, staring rudely at him. 

“The same, sir. Iam glad Miss Hamilton has recovered. I should 
be obliged to you not to ride over me,” he continued, as Harding, 
spurring and flogging his horse in a most merciless and unnecessary 
manner, rode off at a gallop. 

“ That fellow must have an infernally bad temper,” said Pemberton, 
turning to look after him; “I hope poor Florence does not suffer 
from it.” 

It was growing dusk when he reached the house, and the servant who 
opened the door requested him to walk into the drawing-room, saying 
he would acquaint Lady Seagrove with his arrival. 

Pemberton was walking towards the window, when he stumbled over 
some obstacle in the darkness, and perceived, to his surprise, a female 
figure lying on the floor. 

“Good Heavens!’’ he exclaimed, as, on bending down, the long dark 
hair which fell over the extended arms showed him that it was Florence. 
Raising her, he placed her on a sofa, and was about to call for assistance, 
when she began to revive. 

“ Leave me!” she exclaimed, in a voice of such distress that it went 
to Pemberton’s heart—“ leave me, or I shall die. Your violence will 
kill me.” 

‘Florence! dear Florence!” cried the young man, “do not alarm 
yourself. It is I, your old friend Pemberton.” 

“No, no, I will never consent,” she murmured, without hearing or 
heeding him; “and you dare not sanction his carrying me off by force. 
Oh, Heaven, have merey upon me! Wentworth, entworth, surely 
you will never suffer this !” ‘ 

“ Poor Wentworth !” said Pemberton to himself, with a sigh; “ what 
would his feelings be if he could see her thus !” 

“ Take him away! take him away !” exclaimed the poor girl, still but 
half restored to consciousness, and covering her eyes with her hand. 

“‘ Who ?” said Pemberton ; “take who away ?’ 

‘‘ Him —him—the admiral. Oh! let him never come near me 


again. Indeed, I cannot bear it!” 
a 
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‘The admiral is not here,” said Pemberton, in a soothing voice. 
* No one is with you but me, Don’t you know me now, Florence ?” 

Recovering more perfectly, she looked full at him, and an instant 
afterwards, with some surprise and more pleasure in her manner, pro- 
nounced his name, and held out her hand to him. 

“Thank Heaven!” said Pemberton. “I declare you quite alarmed 
me. Can I get you anything? Shall I ring for a glass of water ?” 

‘Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Florence, hastily, and with much agitation of 
manner. ‘Iam well now—quite well. Do not call them just yet, for 
fear the admiral——-I mean——” 

She paused abruptly. 

“The odious old fellow!” exclaimed Pemberton, indignantly. ‘ What 
can he——” 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed Florence, interrupting him. “ Have 
I said anything that——” 

“ Do not regret,” said Pemberton, earnestly and with great kindness 
of manner, “that you should, by a few inadvertent words, have in some 
degree opened the eyes of one who has known you from infancy, and long 
felt for you the affectionate interest of a brother, to a true view of your 
situation. Florence, my heart aches for you; would only that my powers 
of assisting you were as strong as my feelings of pity and sympathy !” 

“Thank you, thank you, for those kind words,” faltered Florence, 
bursting into tears. 

Her companion suffered her to weep for a few moments; then, taking 
her hand, implored her to tell him if there was no way in which he could 
be of service to her. 

‘‘ Yes,” she sobbed; ‘‘ stay here a few days. I have reason to dread, 
from some expressions used by Admiral Hevten, that unless I consent to 
marry Sir Robert, he will, with the admiral’s connivance, compel me to 
elope with him. Oh! I cannot think of the possibility of such an event 
without a shudder of horror !” 

Footsteps and voices were now heard in the hall. 

‘“‘ They are coming,” said Florence, hastily starting up; “but say— 
say you will not desert me. Your presence would seem a sort of safe- 
guard, and 4 

“T will not desert you,” answered Pemberton, hurriedly. “Do not 
rise,” he added, observing how languid and exhausted she appeared. 
“Let me lead you back to the sofa. You are not well enough to stand 
at present.” 

This was true, for had he not supported her with his arm, she would 
have fallen again to the ground. 

‘“‘ The admiral told me you had recovered your health,” he continued, 
looking sorrowfully at her pale cheeks and heavy eyes; “but I grieve to 
see such is not the case.” 

‘It is impossible I can recover my health while this persecution lasts,” 
sighed Florence, leaning back on the sofa. 

The door now opened, and Lady Seagrove, Miss Trimmer, Miss Craven, 
and Gertrude, entered. 

Pemberton advanced to meet them with his usual ease, though not 

quite his usual gaiety of manner. 


“Tam happy to see you, Mr. Pemberton,” said Lady Seagrove, who, 
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besides liking the young man, was really glad to have a stranger added to 
the party in the house, which was far from being a lively or agreeable 
one. “I hope you are come to stay with us some days, at least.’ 

Pemberton said that it would give him much pleasure to do so, and 
then, on the attention of those present being attracted by Florence’s pale- 
ness, and the traces of tears on her face, he mentioned her indisposition. 
Gertrude, whose quick and anxious eyes were turned towards her friend 
almost the instant she entered, was already by Florence's side; and she 
was now quickly surrounded by the other ladies. 

‘‘ What can have made her so unwell?” said Gertrude. She is not 
subject to fainting.” 

“She walked too far to-day,” suggested Lady Seagrove, hurriedly. 
“Tt must have been that, I think.” 

“ Or the grapth at luncheon,” said Miss Trimmer. ‘‘Grapth are dread- 
fully unwholthome thingth for an invalid.” 

‘‘ Fainting is a foolish habit, which some people indulge in,” said Miss 
Craven, reprovingly. -“I never fainted in my life, and never intend 
doing so.” 

‘You are tho throng-minded,” whispered Miss Trimmer, taking care 
that she was only heard by the person she addressed. ‘* There are few 
like you. Florenth ith quite herthelf again now.” 

Almost,” said Gertrude, who was holding Florence’s hand tenderly ; 
‘“‘ but I think she is not well enough to bear the fatigue of dining down 
stairs to-day.” 

“ Oh, no; she had better keep quiet in her own room,” said Lady Sea- 
grove, who, more than suspecting the cause, was really agitated and con- 
cerned at what had happened. ‘“ Florence, my love,” she added, hastily, 
as she caught a glimpse of the admiral’s figure riding towards the house, 
“* you had better retire at once, before you are disturbed by more people 
coming in.” 

Florence gladly obeyed, and declining Miss Trimmer’s assistance, took 
the arm of Gertrude and proceeded up-stairs as quickly as her weakness 
and exhaustion would allow her. 

At dinner Pemberton exerted himself to be more than usually enter- 
taining and agreeable, and contrived to put every one into better humour 
or better spirits. 

Florence came down in the evening, which she would much rather not 
have done; for besides her dislike to seeing the admiral, she felt very un- 
well; but Lady Seagrove appeared so much alarmed, and so really un- 
happy about her health, that she of her own accord made the effort. 

On leaving the dining-room, Pemberton repaired to his own apartment 
to fetch a bouquet, which, on entering the drawing-room, he presented to 
Florence, saying that he had brought the flowers, as he thought the sea-side 
did not produce many, and taking the opportunity of presently adding, 
so as to be heard by her alone, while he bent down apparently for the 
purpose of examining one of the flowers that she admired more closely, 
“ Look within the paper that is fastened round their stems.” 

Agitation and iliness had rendered Florence so nervous, that these 
words made her start and turn pale; but Pemberton’s manner reassured 
her. She scarcely knew why, but she felt that his presence revived her 
drooping spirits, and conversing with him, she regained some of the ani- 
mation which had of late almost entizety forsaken her. One charm about 
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him was that he was Wentworth’s friend, and that Wentworth was some- 
how or other always associated with him in her mind; another was the 
confidence she felt in his kind-heartedness, his sincerity, and his tact; and 
a third, a sense of security at being, as she felt herself, in some de 
under his protection, at least from the event she now most dreaded—a 
forced elopement with Sir Robert. 

“ You have brought Florenth a beautiful ponerat Mithter Pemberton,” 
observed Miss Trimmer. “ I think the other ladieth have a right to be 


jealouth. Are not you jealouth, Mith Mumford?” 


“« No, indeed, Miss Trimmer,” replied Gertrude, colouring. 

“Oh, yeth, I am thure you are, my dear,” persisted Miss Trimmer, 

Gertrude’s embarrassment increased to a degree that surprised Flo- 
rence. When they were alone at night in the dressing-room of the 
latter, Florence remarked upon it, saying that she thought Miss Trim- 
mer was perfectly in jest. Gertrude’s manner of replying made Florence 
suspect that she felt more interest for Pemberton than common friend- 
ship, and she gently hinted her thoughts to her young companion ; to 
which Gertrude replied, that she certainly thought Mr. Pemberton the 
handsomest and most agreeable young man she had ever seen, but 
nothing more. 

‘‘ And how could I,” she continued, blushing, “ when I could never 
expect him, so clever and sought after and admired as he is, ever to 
entertain a preference for such an unimportant person as myself? And 
now, dear Florence, I will bid you good night, for I see you are dread- 
fully fatigued, although you smile and talk to me so kindly. I hope a 
good night's rest will quite restore you.” 

Her friend replied that she had no doubt it would ; but she was not 
destined to have e good night’s rest, or, indeed, any rest at all. Her 
first act, after Gertrude had retired, was to untie the bouquet. Although 
she had no secrets from her friend, yet she felt a presentiment that this 
was something that concerned Wentworth—a message, perhaps, which 
Pemberton, not daring to mention his name, had written down; an 
she thought that she might be betrayed into more emotion than she 
would wish even Gertrude to witness, for the sight of her tears always 
caused the tender-hearted girl great distress. Her heart beat quickly 
when she saw that the letter was in Wentworth’s handwriting, and for 
some minutes she trembled so violently that she was unable to break the 
seal. Her agitation and distress, when at length she had read the letter, 
was extreme. 

“He writes kindly,” she said to herself, ‘‘ but surely he can never 
have loved me as—as I love him, if he is so ready to cancel our engage- 
ment. Oh, Heaven! has it not been the thought of his affection which 
has supported me amidst my bitter trials? and has he relinquished all 
hope? When we last » he was hopeful, sanguine ; and he now gives 
no reason for this sudden alteration in his feelings. But yet,” she argued, 
after a short time, “he must have a reason. I do—lI will believe it. 
Yes, I will still feel assured that he is what | have ever believed him to 
be—the soul of truth, of honour, and constancy. But this is a cruel 
blow, although I am sure it was not meant to be so; and coming just 
at this time when I am so very, very miserable.” 

She pressed her hand to her throbbing temples, and wept bitterly, 
though in silence. Before long, a tap at the door made her start, for 
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Gertrude had not left her until an hour at which all the family were 
usually in bed. Hastily placing Wentworth’s letter in her bosom, she 
inquired who was there. 

“‘ Me, my dear,” replied a voice, which she knew to be Miss Trimmer’s. 
“ May I come in ?”’ 

Florence answered “ Yes ;” and that lady, .robed in a dressing-gown, 
with a very solemn face, and her hair en papillotes, entered. 

“Are you up thtil, my dear?” were her first words. 

** You see I am,” said Florence. “ Have you anything to say to me?” 

“IT come to tell you, my dear,” said Miss Trimmer, her face growing 
longer and longer, ‘“ that poor Lady Theagrove has become on a thudden 
very much indithpothed.” 

“Indeed!” said Florence, starting up. “I am grieved to hear it. 
Can I do anything for her?” 

“No, my dear, thank you,” rejoined Miss Trimmer, mournfully. “I 
have done all that can be done for her at prethent.” 

“ But is it anything serious?” asked Florence, earnestly. ‘ Had we 
not better send for some medical man ?” 

** N—o, I hope it’s nothing theriouth, Florenth,” said Miss Trimmer ; 
“and she will not hear of our thending for a medical man. She bid me 
give her love to you, and thay she would be thure to let you know if she 
gets worth. She thought, and tho did I, that you were in bed and 
athleep long ago. Thurely, my dear,” added Miss Trimmer, reproach- 
fully, “‘ you have been crying. What in the name of goodneth could 
make you do tho?” 

“ Have I not sufficient cause for tears ?” faltered Florence, looking at 
her with an expression of sadness that would have melted a heart of 
stone. 

“You will have, probably,” said Miss Trimmer. “ If poor Lady Thea- 
“ese should have a dangerouth fit of illneth, it would be a thad thing 
or you.” 

a It would be sad for us all,” said Florence ; “ but God grant that such 
a thing is not going to happen.” 

“‘ It would be thad for us all,” rejoined Miss Trimmer; “ but of courth 
it would be thaddest for those who had, by their dithobedienth, obthti- 
nacy, and ingratitude, been the meanth of bringing it on.” 

Although Miss Trimmer used the plural number, there could be no 
doubt that Florence only was alluded to in this speech. Little as she 
cared for the speaker, she could not but feel this unkindness. 

“ Miss Trimmer!” she exclaimed, indignantly, “ this is cruel, heart- 


99 


less! 
“Cruel, heartleth!” cried Miss Trimmer, drawing back a few steps, 

and frowning at her malignantly. ‘ What thtrange wordth! I am thure 

it is the firth time thoth epitheth were ever applied to me.” — 
“Though not the first time you have deserved them,” exclaimed 


Florence. 0 
“Lady Theagrove shall hear of thith, Mith Hamilton!” returned 


Miss Trimmer, in a voice tremulous with er rage; and turning 
abruptly away, she flounced out of the room, shutting the door with that 


sure sign of ill-humour—a violent bang. 
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VELTHINAS ; OR, THE ORDEAL OF SACRIFICE, 
A BIOGRAPHY. 
CuaptTer XVI. 


AporRA even improved in health, but a feeling that we must soon part 
subsisted, and we allowed nothing to separate us from each other, or from 
the children, who were grouped in our apartment during the greater part 
of the day. She at times expressed uneasiness about herself, and, unlike 
many to whom religion is the mainstay, her anxiety to live diminished as 
the prospect of death drew near; not so, however, her inquietude respect- 
ing the future state that awaited her, for she anticipated not, but sub- 
mitted humbly to the Divine will. At the same time her mind was at 
peace, she was unable to dwell long on the gloomy side of hope, and 
believed steadfastly in the fact of salvation. 

At times, too, she expressed misgivings about me, but they were 
transient, for she had seen progressive, though slow improvement in my 
heart from the hour in which it had first yielded to her influence ; and her 
faith was strong in the unbending purposes of the Merciful. Providence 
was visible in things; it was the things themselves—so clear was her idea 
of truth. She believed a strong sense of religion to have rooted itself in 
my heart, and thus satisfied, she resigned the rest to God. 

In my agony at witnessing the certain change which was working in 
her—the heavenly and earthly beauty taking each other's place—the 
worldly scene retreating, the immortal closing around—I passionately 
confessed to her my crimes, confessed all without reserve. She listened 
with calm interest, her looks betrayed no surprise, but ere long the simple 
fervour of human love, which they expressed always, became steeped in 
the flush of an exalted affection. By degrees her features altered yet 
more ; a shade which had scarce left her countenance since our marriage, 
vanished suddenly ; for the first time she appeared unreservedly happy. 
Such was the result of my confidence, that health returned to her cheek ; 
for a long time she was well again, and in the enjoyment of an un- 
troubled existence. 

“O my beloved!” she exclaimed, “ how great is the sacrifice you have 
made to have thus told me all. I know the pain that it has cost you— 
the feelings you have struggled to overcome. I thank you for this con- 
summation of our love.” 

‘“ Adora!” said I, “it would be wrong to poison this sweet hour with 
the regret that I did not long ago repose this confidence in you; but I 
was too selfish to understand you fully ; I feared lest I should destroy your 
admiration of my character, and even your devotion to me, which, in the 
midst of all my wickedness, I have so deeply prized. How indistinctly did 
I see into the nature of a child of grace! When you have tried to lead 
me gently to the truth, I have often been harsh with you; when you 
have won me over to it, acting less upon my principles than my love, I 
have attributed high motives instead of low to my actions, and thus— 
oh, dreadful to remember—in the confession of my wicked deeds, I have 
perpetrated the intellectual crime. Forgive me, Adora! May the sin- 
cerity of my present acknowledgment render me worthy hereafter of your 
love; may it lead me to true repentance—not that remorse which only 
relapses into pride, but the penitence which is acceptable above.” 
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Adora fell upon my breast and wept ; I placed my arms around her 
and supported her in silence, unwilling to disturb emotions which her 
tears released. Suddenly, after recovering her self-possession, she placed 
her hands together, and upraising her gentle eyes, exclaimed, with an 
energy that surprised me, 

** My task is accomplished! impelled by most devoted love and aided 
by the ministry of heaven, I resolved from the first to risk my happiness, 
and, if needful, my soul even, for your sake. Had I fallen, I could not 
have lamented my fate ; but from the morning of my affection until now, 
angels have continually whispered in my ear that you were possessed of a 
nature tinctured deeply with humanity ; that in order to rush into the 
light of life, you had only to hear the true voice of God. Your pursuits 
were full of greatness ; you saw divinity in the midst of them, though 
only as the heathen sees it in the sacrifice of blood ; your offerings were 
to the God of Posterity !_ The holy religion had been kept a secret from 
your heart, but the genius which alone can fathom its end was strong 
within you, the purpose mighty, and urgent the necessity toadore. Gifted 
with the rarest originality, you created a divinity of ycur own, and sacri- 
ficed your innocence at its shrine. Above all vulgar passions, free from 
impurity of mind, there has been an earthly magnificence beyond parallel 
in your past career. But your life has been sombrous, full of high and 
desolating thoughts, and wanting in retrospective enjoyment. Happy, my 
best beloved, am I to live a witness of this final change ; the restoration 
of a heart once pure, to the knowledge of itself and its creator.” 

Overcome by Adora’s words, I found it difficult to reply further ; but 
at length summoning resolution, I said, 

“ Beloved, we are now happy; but this consummation of our earthly 
joy makes me feel the more that we are soon to part; yet, while I speak, 
the proofs are strengthened within me that we are to become one in 
another state. Our love has only begun! And now that the last re- 
straint has disappeared, and that I can utter all things freely, I will say a 
few words about myself. Remember you not when you followed me to 
the convent steps, when driven by remorse from home, from hope itself, 
we heard the praises of the sisters rise into the places of the blest? Then 
did I see a Saviour; it was visioned re me as the voices reached my 
ear, and on the ghastly apparition my mind has not ceased since to dwell. 
What I then saw I now dare reveal to you, for I can do so without 
hypocrisy ; I will show you my last work, one which hitherto has not 
been beheld by a living soul except myself.” 

I left Adora for a few moments, and passed into an inner chamber to 
make preparations for exhibiting my great picture. Ere long I returned, 
and led her to the room where the work was hung, concealed in an 
illuminated recess by thick curtains. At a touch, the drapery flew back. 
Adora screamed with a sudden dread ; she sank before the painting. Tears 
large and glistening filled her loving eyes and clung to their lashes: she 
gazed upon the Saviour of mankind—she beheld His face! The features 
shone in the light of a half-eclipsed luminary, the head was bowed as in 
sleep, a smile left, though the spirit was on its brief holiday afar—a smile 
of then unconscious love for man. The spear, shivered to fragments, had 
pierced the side; the blood and water, like a ruby, trembled in the pale 
illumination; the cross stood out solitary in time, a far-reaching shadow 
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behind it. And this was for some moments all that was to be seen, for 
the eye dared not wander. But afar all was portentous; the heaving of 
a world, the coming darkness above—not of night, but eclipse—told 


the tale. 
Cuarter XVII. 


Ye calm waters of philosophy, who hath sounded your depths? On 
our even mirror ye reflect the morality of the heavens ; over your surface 
glide the forms of our companions in trouble, some disappearing in the 
magical horizon, some near us still, bound by the law of their destiny to 
tarry yet awhile. But who hath gone below—gone into the scarce finite 
depths of thy noiseless ocean? To man, unbounded is thy glassy face. 
He can map it not, compass it not in his light vessel; his plummet 
floats. 

And thou, past time, who hath measured thy objects, who understood 
thy lot? Thy passions rouse us not; and like the hall the day after the 
feast, thou art empty and quiet. Thy courts, gay and resounding; thy 
temples, reproachful to the heart, inviting to the eye; thy people, play- 
mates of sun and storm—where are they? Where the voice whose echo 
ran round? where the prayer which crept up as a mist? where the 
shouts and the laughter? All sunk in their sleep beneath those waters : 
no ripple commemorates their fall. 

Such thoughts as these passed through my mind in perspective, while, 
seemingly inanimate, I sat at the festive board. Musonio was at my 
right ; on the other side was Ippolito; and we mused in the presence of 
a brilliant and lively circle. The philosopher was getting old, but his soul 
wore well, and held his thoughts as soundly as when first they were let to 
fall, as in golden showers, from the orb-holding hand of Heaven. Nothing 
that destiny could prepare, or man enact, disturbed his wondrous serenity. 
His was the most searching and expressive spirit that time had yet blown 
onward among the bubbles of creation—a spirit which, in speaking to 
itself, was addressing all. For all that is communicable by tongue to the 
first great Giver, is expected back by Him who has bestowed the eternal 
' passport on things. Such utterance is prayer, and on such tenure man 
enjoys immortal being. 

Musonio believed himself to be, if not the coeval, at least the offspring 
of Divinity—his mortal body but the milestone to mark his way through 
a reiterated circuit. Musonio had he been eternally, and should be again, 
at the expiration of the term when his corporeal parts had gone through 
their usual round of conversions, and fallen into every possible relation 
with all besides. This never-lagging process completed after labours and 
changes as without number,—for the thoughts cannot multiply to a like 
degree in tracing them to their end,—Musonio was prepared to exist 
again—to enter anew into the life he was now upon; and he would not, 
neither could he, keep waiting the form he loved, the milestone at which, 
among others, in every cycle he was wont to rest—that of the thoughtful, 
the cheerful Musonio. He rejoiced to hail Nature once more at the same 
wee of her new voyage as they had encountered each other at of old; 

e loved to look earnestly at the old-fashioned faces again ; he liked to see 
the rich, the noble, the ambitious, and self-disturbing one in his old posi- 
tion, his castle grown old over again, the owner always, in that peculiar 
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cycle, self-disturbing and sorrowful, rich and vain-glorious. Musonio 
minded not the parting breath ; it was but an intimation to him to be at 
for another lengthened night, then to reappear and hail his friends 

in as time trolled on. 

Over the board hung the sparkling chandelier. The gold was upon 
the snow-white table, shining in tone with flowers and fruits of every me . 
Rubies were on the breast, the neck was pearl-blanched, the wrist and 
hand emerald-stained, or burning in the sapphire’s light. Heads of sym- 
metric form glittered under diamonds and raven braids ; every eye emitted 
a different fire; and before the gaze of all a deeply-transmitted purple 
darted with the flame above aslant the board, through richest Suntele, 
and harmonised with the air of the party. 

I had old friends among my guests: Melissa, Duchess of Valisneri, 
whom I now looked on with indifference, was at the feast ; and /Ethra, once 
Countess of Marsino, whom I[ viewed no longer with dislike, was there, 
with her husband, the Cavalier d’Orsolo, who had been her first lover ; 
and the Duke of Savateili with Theonoe, besides others, among whom was 
Volta. 

There was a murmur of words which, from time to time, increased 
until the echo of voices flowed into the utmost confusion, and gave a 
sound like that of the clattering of demons impannelled within heav 
walls. Then silence fell, save that of some one voice; and this, left 
alone, and pitched above the usual key, betrayed thoughts to all present 
which were addressed to one only. But voluminous as was the conversa- 
tion, I heard little of it save what fell from D’Orsolo and Savatelli, who 
sat near me at the festive board; and how different was its tone to that 
of my own reflections ; how light and amusing compared with these ! 

“ Our interests,” said Savatelli, addressing A<thra, “‘ are often op 
to justice, but not to love ; whence woman exercises a higher and wider 
influence than man, with all his diplomatic art—her charms over- 
reaching argument, and winning an easy triumph, where the most 
righteous cause might else have failed.” 

And while the lady acknowledged the compliment with an anticipatory 
smile, and a censure not less delicate than the wit it reproved, her own 
husband, within her hearing, was endeavouring to prove to Melissa, 
though vainly, that beauty was irresistible under all circumstances, and 
at all times. ° 

* A gallant admirer of the sex,” said D’Orsolo, “ talked of love habi- 
tually to every woman whom he saw, and was reproached with having 
broken so many hearts and so many vows, that an angel, who had once 
been a nun in this world, appeared to him in his solitude and rebuked him 
mildly for his sins. Overcome at beholding the apparition, he sank on his 
knees ; when he raised his eyes and saw the excessive beauty of his visitant, 
all remorse subsided, and he made love to her with so much ardour that 
the angel vanished in self-defence, leaving her mission unfulfilled.” 

While the duchess turned her looks from the speaker with disgust, the 
gc continued to smile self-approvingiy with his eyes on his golden 
plate. 

There was music in the adjoining saloon, and thither in due time the 
circle adjourned: the performance was from the works of Palestrina, who 
was deservedly applauded in his day, and whose name has since grown 
immortal. ft 
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While one room became mer the other was thus filled, and while the 
music spoke the guests were silent, adopting the melody for their lan- 
guage, and discoursing deeply with their looks. The noiseless circulation 
of refreshments, handed round by experienced mutes, did not disturb 
attention ; the lover, by soft glances of admiration, might accompany the 
sounds to his mistress’ heart; the proud man might deem the dulcet ac- 
cord, as it excited in him a sense of grandeur, the native compliment of 
art to greatness ; the philosopher might conceive in it the connecting link 
between this earth and the other worlds; the Christian might feel that 
its vibrations were the last allurements of a fascinating life ; and the fair 
might credit in their hearts that the sweeter the music, the greater was 
the power of man to appreciate not it, but her attractions ; but these 
selfish joys were unheard—the music was a voice addressing, flattering 
all ; and emotions divine filled up the deep sweet silence of the soul. 

Hark, thunder rends the air! 

Go on, soft gusts of sound; spirit of harmony, we still invoke thee, 
thy dying notes and torrid breezes, hail ! 

And the stream of music uninterruptedly flowed on through the 
storm. 

Again the thunder! 

So loud, so long a peal: yet the musicians, true to rules of art, heed 
not. 

Flow on, thou stream of ecstasy ! the lank elements let roar, the 
armed clouds meet—our thoughts flow on with thee. 

Hark at the crash! the thunder shakes the tower: the earth reels 
under us. 

Dismay in every face, terror in every limb; yet glide ye on, loved 
sounds, with power to charm the air, and hush the roar outside; glide on. 

Was it the tower ?—the pride of ages fallen ! 

The music changes, it is harsh and loud—the performers betray alarm : 
itis Palestrina no longer. 

Stop ! : 

The remainder of the tower drops in; fresh peals of thunder are dis- 
charged over the quivering ruins, the earth trembles. 

At this fearful moment the domestics entering, 

‘Ts any one” asked I, “ buried in the ruins ?” 

All answered “No ;” so I advanced to the musicians, encouraged 
them, and applauded their performance. 

“ And now begin again,” I said ; ‘‘ the tower can be raised anew, but 
the enjoyments of this night are never to be recalled.” 

The music was resumed amid emotions awful and grand; not less so 
in those whose minds were base than in the sublime of soul, for it was 
the occasion which gave forth all that feeling, and forbade it to subside. 
Soon, however, emotion became definite; each bar seemed like the threat 
of danger: in the gentler sex, the love of men rushed into another form 
of love—the love of self, the desire of bliss shrinking for a time into the 
desire of safety; of even being alone and unloved, if safe. Yet this 
lowly desire, not instantly set at rest in the circumstances around, expe- 
rienced the want of a partner in danger—arms offering safety to the un- 
saved, and a breast on which to tremble, and be caressed. 

The men made graceful signals to the women expressive of hope that 
all was well, though meaning, and felt to mean, that love must increase 
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in the hour of danger ; had increased within that hour. And the danger 
now gone by, one looked more proud than wont; and he directed hi 
smile to the Lady D’Orsolo’s eyes, expressing the devotion of a hero 
threatened perhaps with death, but still admiring. In return, A°thra 
looked for a moment as if death in his presence, and for his sake, was 
preferable to life itself ; then with looks abashed, her eyes rose no more 
from the ground on which she pertinaciously settled their trembling 
aze. 

Meanwhile, D’Orsolo himself endeavoured, though in vain, to impress 
Melissa with the image of his sheltering form, to instil into her in a 
moment thus exciting a sense of his natural though unlawful love, an 
attachment which danger only could have led him to betray, for danger 
levels all distinctions, and subverts human conventions. But she, without 
a look, saw all his meaning, and sat apart, conscious of self-glory, and 
feeling the majesty of woman. 

And poor Adora, she was all this time among the party, but no one 
approached her—no one professed to observe her, except Ippolito, her 
brother ; and myself. As I regarded her, my blood froze with a sudden 
terror, for what I saw brought prophetic words to my recollection. Her 
hair was decked with the white camilla, the virgin-flower, that scentless 
rose which has not loved! She had loved: but I saw her as when a 
stranger, and thought of the song of one who had then loved too well : 

When, thus bedecked, comes one so fair to see, 
Think of the hand which gives this flower to thee. 


No, the love-makers saw not Adora,—she was on her knees in prayer. 

Hark! a few loose stones only are falling, and the thunder is more 
distant. But why has the music ceased, why have the guests and the 
musicians fled? Those who remain stand back in fear; the arms of 
Adora are raised like statuary to heaven. 

Who are the strangers ? 

Tall, and withered like a man who had risen from his grave, the one 
walks into the saloon ; he seeks no one there, but moves ng clad in the 
gloomy dress of his order, clasping a lamp in his bony hand. He turns 
back, and stands for a few moments in the centre of the brilliantly illumed 
chamber, near the spot where Adora kneels. Her hands meet, her po 
grow fixed, her jaw drops, she bends forward as the form moves on, but 
cannot rise, for she is a statue. 

The path of the sleep-walker is crossed by that of the Sister of Mercy, 
who in her convent-dress enters the grand apartment, and approaches 
Adora. She raises her, parts her hands; they remain apart; she puts them 
round her own neck, and presses the beloved one to her; she kisses the 
unconscious, she speaks to the speechless. 

Volta drew near to them; he took Adora’s hand ; it remained in what- 


ever position he placed it. rad 
“Tt is as I suspected,” said Volta, returning to my side; “she is in the 
cataleptic state.” 
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The Tomb. 


CHAPTER I. 


What to thee is now the morrow, 
What without thee is the day? 

Child of beauty, child of sorrow, 
Early hast thou passed away. 


Sweet soul of grief in silence told, 

Leav'dst thou to save the friends who stay? 
How could we sin when thou wert cold, 

How thy fond memory betray! 


Thy graces in our hearts survive, 
Our steps to serve with sacred ray; 
O wert thou with us to forgive 
Who from thy path could ever stray ! 


Was it of the future that consolatory sounds thus trampled on my 
ears ; or came they from the sick chamber, or with the breeze from the 
convent-steps where I had once sat and beheld the glowing vision of a 
Redeemer? The past was closing; the new world was soon to open! 
Adora, alas! lay rigid, cold, and entranced ; her eyes open and fixed ; 
her aspect pallid ; but she lived. And Giuditta had told me that she was 
to meet me again; we met thus! She took the sick room under her 
orders; there we saw each other; but our eyes did not meet; and she 
appeared unconscious of the prediction she was fulfilling. 

I went from the chamber to the apartments of the children ; there was 
Abarbanel : the sleep-walker was stationed over them ; at the sight of him 
my blood ran cold, for he stood like a vampire at the couch of sleeping 
innocence. They were unconscious in their slumber; not so he in his, 
for he saw, and thus soliloquised, as he bent his eyes upon them: 

“Children of grace, the dead has at last discovered your abode. Iam your 
ancestor; David, the beloved of God, was mine; and thus the same stream 
which flowed into the Saviour’s veins, and was shed to save a world, is at 
this moment pulsating in our hearts. Pray, then, to your relation, Christ ; 
call him father; seek him in your distress, as the suppliants of old ad- 
dressed their forefather in heaven. I devoted your mother to his love 
and service; but such was not to be; now I devote you, dear infants, to 
our kindred Lord ; follow in his path; be sure he will redeem his own.” 

With these extraordinary words, incomprehensible to common hearers, 
the sleep-walker disappeared down a narrow flight of steps. Impelled 
by curiosity while restless in mind, and dreading to return to the room of 
Adora, I followed Abarbanel. The track lay through narrow passages 
unknown to me since the days of boyhood, and I traced the object of my 
pursuit to a chamber situated under the tower, and in part destroyed by 
the recent crash, which had environed it with emblems of devastation. 
In the corner was a bed of crisp leaves, and on it the monk was already 


in deep repose ; but what was a yet stranger sight, by his side stood a 


grey-headed figure, to him not unknown, putting the leaves in order 
about him. It was the blighted, the withered Thanatos practising the 
kindly acts of comfort on desolation, the attendant on the wonderful 
being whose aspect was associated with his early years, with days of 
crime, of which the burden had been expelled from conscience, driven 
out for ever by violence, and for ever excused, the idiot only left in the 
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sight of God. Poor Thanatos! he retained the impression that I had 
rescued him from the last of Scoronconcolo’s cold-hearted snares; and 
with this instinct he crouched himself at my feet whenever he crossed m 
steps. Ere long he rolled himself up like a dog by the monk’s side, sad, 
blinking, closed his eyelids. His passions extinguished by inhuman 
means, his reason shattered, it was left for feelings of attachment, so long 
choked up in the busy crowd of vices, to have play. 

I wandered from the tower through other passages leading to the hall : 
the door slammed after me ; forms of life, startled from their repose by the 
unaccustomed hurry, struck against me with venomous encounter as | 
went ; the servants passed me with earnest looks, as if spirits of another 
world were upon their heels, while they bore means of hoped-for relief to 
the sick-chamber. Regardless of all, I paced the arched avenues alone 
in soul! At thecorridor I met Musonio; he had remained in the saloon 
thinking, until sleep bade him seek his chamber, when meeting me, he 
merely shook his head and walked forward. No sooner was he from 
sight than the crazy villager, La Carita, same stealing by in unwonted 
haste ; she scarce stopped to bless me—such was the fearful interest 
expressed by her, as by all around, at the illness of Adora. It was a night 
fraught with events most terrible; not a night of restful nature, but 
of the unsympathising, unreposing time when death is in a hurry, 
and all living and creeping things run across him as they move away 
from sleep. My heart felt the cold damp atmosphere of the hour 
collecting upon its walls; I beheld my castle made a wide world through 
which strangers wandered—from which a soul was prepared to go. 

T entered the saloon, and, relieved at being once more alone, closed 
the door. The lights were untouched, and burned intensely; all was 
still gorgeous in an apartment which so late had been the select seat of 
gay enchantment, and was fit to be so again. But where was the heart? 
where its sense of pleasure ? Those who could have been happy slept, 
and knew it not; those who were wretched were there. I quitted the 
saloon again to wander, not as the dreary somnambulator did, in sleep, 
but awake, alive to the destiny of the hour. 

Whither did I go ? 

How awful the bill of the All-Just Accountant! how heavy the debt 
of Nature! Each stroke of the Divine pen should make us think, for it 
enters liabilities incurred by us in the Book of Doom. First comes the 
name written at baptism in large letters; then follows the word debtor ; 
and with our earliest thoughts we allow the claim. The errors of the 
child we are apt to suppose due to the account of the parent, but they 
are written against us too; the follies of youth succeed, and are all our 
own,—many in number, quickly committed, selfishly regretted ; for, in 
body and estate, they cost us dear. Then are summed up the sins of 
soul—the well-weighed transgressions of the man. 

The visage careworn, endued with beauty no longer, the world found 
thankless and hollow, the mature man laments the extravagance of the 
past, his life spent in vain; but of his long account he defers the con- 
sideration to a later day. : 

The debt is of old standing ; it must be paid off ; not in dross, but in 
the only lawful tender—the life-currency. Yet heed it not, says the old 
man, as he totters to the door and answers to the knock, it will not be 
called in this year. He takes the packet from the angel’s hand, and 
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breaks the seal. Why faints he? For the first time he sees his account 
summed up; his day of reckoning is come. 

The longer the credit is, the longer is it expected to be, until thus the 
inevitable hour arrives. 

So at least is it with selfish beings; but to see the debt claimed 
abruptly—not of us, but of one whom we love better than ourselves—is 
not this a grief-stroke to the spirit? Oh, then we pay it with our richest 


jewel, with that which is more precious to us than our own lives; more 


acceptable to God. 

The scroll touched on the wide cold floor; all read “* Adora, debtor to 
the Almighty,” written on the dreaded deed as it hung in a gentle wave 
from the hand of the Messenger, reminding all that they had an account 
to settle. Her death-bed was such as is only conceded to the just; the 
angel rapped not at her door, but with strangers silently walked in, and 
entered the sacred abode. He presented not his scroll, but with generous 
smile stood as a mourner over the entranced, seen by and invisible to 
all; such is the form of Death! She slept; he delivered not his mes- 
sage to her in sleep, the eternal joys to her were to be no dream! He 
could wait, he could look upon her with meekness, while his grimness 
grew lovely as herself, for he beheld his conqueror in the one he gazed 
on; he could wait, he could trust her awhile, she would contract no new 
obligations. 

The world she was yet in had become her spiritual home; had she 
desired it, she might almost have lived longer—a prayer, even a word, 
might have sufficed; but her work was accomplished, and her bridal 
chamber was ready for her in the skies. Her destiny was triumphant; a 
purer glory than Lindles in the ashes of human fame served to light her 
over the else dark abyss; she had loved her Maker from the days of 
a she had set the seeds of love in her children, she had engrafted 
ier Christian graces upon her husband’s heart. What more was there 
to be performed ? what further need of trials here on earth ? 

“ Let us kneel around her,” said Ippolito; and they formed a circle of 
love about her couch, out of whose centre the soul of the beloved was to 
ascend to God. Giuditta sank in prayer, and the crazy one, La Carita, 
who was there, knelt by her. On the other side was Ippolito and 
another; and now at the foot of the bed lay poor Thanatos weeping 
silently ; | placed him on his knees before the Almighty; we prayed, 
we shed burning tears. 

A heavy step was heard outside; it was Abarbanel; but before he 
could enter, the angel whispered, and Adora awoke from her trance; her 
features were enlivened by a look of peace, her languid eyes resting on 
me, her finger beckoning as she looked up, and died. Our hearts opened 
with a sob; our sins, lke the dead at the hour of the Saviour’s last 
agony, arose as from their graves. 

Lonely was my lot; I sought the room where my children slept, that 
I might press them to me, and weep into their hearts. 


END OF VOL. XXI. 
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